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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Subsidy  Cut  Next  4  Montfis, 

To  Be  Increased  Thru  Winter 


TThe  subsidy  to  milk  producers, 
*-  known  as  the  "dairy  production 
payments."  has  at  last  been  pro- 
jected well  into  the  future.  An- 
nouncement was  made  on  April  26 
covering  these  payments  through 
March  31,  1945.  Rates  of  payment 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  were 
reduced  during  May,  June,  July 
and  August  from  the  March  and 
April  levels,  but  from  September 
through  next  March  the  minimum 
rates  have  been  increased  to  a  level 
above  any  that  heretofore  prevailed. 

I  he  May-August  rate  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  from 
45  cents  to  65  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  of  milk,  generally  a  1  5-cent 
reduction  from  the  April  rate.  The 
rate  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Virginias  is  45 
cents  during  the  summer  months 
and  will  be  70  cents  from  September 
I  to  March  30.  In  New  Jersey  the 
rates  will  be  55  cents  and  80  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  respectively,  dur- 
ing these  two  periods. 

The  announcement  contains  one 
additional  proviso,  as  follows:  "con- 
ditioned upon  Congressional  provi- 
sion for  administrative  expense." 

The    official     annr»unrf>rn*»rif     eoiro 

also  that,  "The  payments,  which  are 
being  made  to  offset  increases  in 
dairy  production  costs  since  Sep- 
teniber,  1942,  and  thus  to  help 
maintain  milk  production,  are  ad- 
justed so  as  to  stimulate  heavier 
production  during  the  fall  and  winter 
when  feed  costs  are  highest." 

This  long  time  program  is  very 
much  in  line  with  one  of  the  major 
recommendations  of  Inter-State  at 
the  joint  Federal-State  hearing  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  March,  when  it 
was  brought  out  that  during  recent 
months  the  dairy  prices  have  been 
a  "hand-to-mouth"  affair,  with  a 
series  of  short-term  announcements 
covering  milk  prices  and  especially 
the  amount  of  those  prices  that  are 
covered  by  these  subsidies.  It 
was  asked  that  prices  be  established 
so  as  "to  be  effective  over  a  period 
long  enough  for  the  dairyman  to 
plan  ahead." 

Records  show,  too,  that  the  new 
subsidy  rates,  in  addition  to  the 
established  prices  prevailing  in  the 
milk  shed,  will  still  be  somewhat 
short  of  actual  cost  of  production 
when  all  cost  factors  are  considered. 
These  factors,  of  course,  include  the 
extremely  high  rates  of  farm  wages 
and  charges  for  the  use  of  equip- 
ment which,  under  present  condi- 
tions, is  wearing  out  but  is  currently 
irreplaceable. 

Good  business  requires  the  build- 


ing up  of  reserves  to  cover  the  re- 
placement of  that  equipment  when 
it  does  become  available  and  these 
are  legitimate  costs  of  running  a 
farm  business. 


Two  Negro  teamsters  were  argu- 
ing as  to  how  long  crap  shooting 
had  been  a  popular  pastime  in 
certain  circles.  "Ah  tell  yuh  it 
was  invented  in  de  Spanish-Ameri- 
can Wah,"  insisted  Moses. 

"Niggah,  yo  ig-rance  am  shock- 
ing," declared  Rastus.  "A  man 
wrote  a  book  called  'Pair  o'  Dice 
Lost'  befo'  Gawge  Washin'ton  was 
bawn." 


Centerville  Producers  Meet, 
Burn  Mortgage,  Plan  Future 


Board  of  Directors  of  Centerville  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative—Left  to  right, 
sfariwin^;  Oliver  C.  Jones,  Phures  Morris,  F.  Bennett  Carter,  Dulin  O.  Clark, 
Ralph  ^haley,  W.  Hazel  Dudley  and  Edward  Shortall.  Seated:  Algernon 
Carter,  E.  R.  Leaverton,  Royden  N.  Powell,  James  C.  Starkey  and  J.  W.  Keith. 

Jr.,  Roy  Wood  and  Dr.  E.  L. 
Wilson,  all  officials  of  the  Borden 
Farm  Products  Company  of  New 
Jersey  and  its  affiliates,  which  com- 
pany is  the  present  buyer  of  Center- 
ville's  milk. 

The  feature  of  the  evening's  pro- 
gram was  the  talk  by  O.  H.  Hoff- 
man, Jr.,  general  manager  of 
Inter-State,  who  told  these  produc- 
ers that  having  worked  hard  to 
develop  the  plant  and  acquire  full 
ownership  it  was  their  duty  to 
themselves  to  work  equally  hard  in 
protecting  that  investment.  He 
also  warned  that  although  both 
Centerville  and  Inter-State  are  co- 
operatives there  was  no  magic  in 
the  word  "cooperative"  which  would 
make  sound,  hard-boiled  business 
methods  either  obsolete  or  unneces- 
sary. These  business  principles 
must  be  followed  in  the  operation 
of  the  plant  and  in  the  handling  of 
all  milk  supplies  through  it,  with 
the  guarding  of  quality  being  a  high- 
ly important  job  at  all  times. 

He  said  that  although  we  are  now 
experiencing  a  seller's  market,  we 
can  not  count  on  this  lasting  indefi- 
nitely and  when  the  war  is  over  and 
demand  slackens  those  producers 
who  supply  the  market  with  a  uni- 
formly high  quality  product  will  be 
the  ones  who  will  hold  their  markets. 


THERE  was  a  fire  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Centerville,  Md.,  High 
School  on  Thursday  evening,  April 
20.  The  fire  was  under  control  at  all 
times,  having  been  started  by  Roy- 
den Powell,  president  of  the  Center- 
ville Milk  Producers'  Cooperative, 
when  he  struck  a  match  to  the 
mortgage  and  the  notes  made  by 
that  cooperative  within  the  past 
six  years  for  financing  the  purchase, 
remodeling  and  re-equipping  of  the 
milk  plant  in  that  town. 

The  occasion  was  the  fifth  annual 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Centerville 
group  and  the  first  meeting  at  which 
the  plant  was  entirely  debt-free.  In 
fact,  J.  W.  Keith,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Centerville  Cooperative, 
reported  they  now  possess  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  have  a  cash  balance 
in  the  bank. 

The  Centerville  plant  is  owned 
entirely  by  the  members  of  the  local 
cooperative,  all  of  whom  are  also 
members  of  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative.  These  people 
put  their  names  on  notes  in  1938 
and  met  these  obligations  through 
either  cash  payments  or  deductions 
from  their  milk  checks.  As  a  result 
the  Centerville  plant  is  their  prop- 
erty and  the  pride  of  the  town. 

The  dinner  was  featured  by  the 
appearance  of  Francis  P.  Willits, 
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Varviiers  Have  Job  to  Do 

Council  Urges  We  Do  It  Ourselves 


five  states  covered  by  the  Council 
are  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
approximately  375,000  farmers  be- 
ing represented. 

FARMERS  and  farm  organizations      manager     of     the     Eastern     States  Mr.  Turner  was  re-elected  presi- 

have  a  job  to  do  that  they  dare  Farmers  Exchange,  stated  that  there  dent  of  the  Council;  Kenzie  S. 
not  trust  to  anyone  else.  This  is  grave  concern  as  to  the  future  Bagshaw,  Master  of  Pennsylvania 
was  the  dominant  thought  prevail-  course  of  government  in  its  relation  State  Grange  and  Inter-State  dlirec- 
ing  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  to  farmers,  and  expressed  the  opin-  tor,  was  named  first  vice-president; 
Interstate  Farmers  Council,  held  in  ion  that  the  extent  of  government  while  W.  P.  Naudain,  representing 
Baltimore  in  mid-April.  The  whole  help  should  be  that  of  preserving  the  Delaware  State  Grange,  was 
matter  was  summarized  by  Milo  K.  fair  play  and  that  it  should  not  elected  second  vice-president  and 
Swanton,  executive  secretary  of  the  "call  the  plays"  and  control  and  C.  E.  Wise  of  Baltimore  was  re- 
Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture,  direct  the  economy  of  the  individual  elected  secretary-treasurer.  Among 
who  was  the  featured  speaker  at  the  farmer,  businessman,  professional  the  fifteen  directors  is  B.  H.  Welty, 
banquet  with  which  the  meeting  man  and  laborer.  Reynolds  said  president  of  Inter-State, 
closed.  that  "Agriculture  has  no  chip  on  its      ^ 

He  said,  in  part,    "Time  and  again      shoulder.       Its    shoulder     is     hard-      u^avv  Hoa  CeilinffS  Reduced 
we    farmers    have    been    invited    to      pressed  against  the  wheel.  Heavy  ttOg  ^^eilingS  I^eaucea 

play    in    the    bick    ya  d      of    both  In  referring  to  the  efforts  of  John  In  order  to  discourage  the  use  of 

TndLry  and  labor.    During  political      L.     Lewis    and     his    United     Mine      corn   and   other  essential   grains   m 
campa  g^^^^  in  legisla-      Workers  to  unionize  dairymen,  P.  C.      bringing  hogs  up  to  Heavy  and  un- 

tiv^TaUs     we    farmers    have    been      Turner,   president  of   the  Council       economical  weights    the  OPA    with 
::ooed    by    both    factions       Let    us      ^^d^^^^^^^^^^^^^  "^JZ.TZt  :l  Ind  Em^ 

sTntrmln^rr  ZT'J:^  " "      sctmr   t^^'^ke  Z."::    dT'r^rn      15.  1944,  the  present  ceiling  price  on 
r^Lrvekhe;  against    their    wishes."       He    said,      hogs  weighing  more  than  249  pounds 

marry  either  .  .  .  ^s^^^^^    ^^^^  ..^^  ^^^^  successfully      live  weight  will  be  reduced  75  cents 

That  "Patronizing"  Air  j^et  this  challenge  in  our  five-state  per  hundredweight. 

"Business  and  industry  have  often  area,  as  have  many  similar  councils  ttr        n       j  j  ci. 

been   attentive   with   a    patronizing  in  other  areas  of  the  nation."     The  Buy  War  Bonds  and  btamps 

air  and  have  tried  to  get  our  ears  —  ~ 

Tzed  ^^:rc  ^^^^  Improvements  In  OPA  Law 

fea'der^s— Lch  salesmT^a^^d  propa-  Aslced  Ij^  Couucll  of  Furmer  Cooperatlves 

gandists — were  building  support  for  '                                       ,  ^,      ^           i         i                            j 
an  oft-times  short-sighted  program  A    definite    forward-looking    stand  The  Council  spokesman  proceed- 
adversely  affecting  agriculture."  A  wastaken  by  the  National  Coun-  ed   to   describe   the   food   situation; 
He  said,   further,   in   referring   to  cil  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  in  their  the    many    adjustments    that    had 
the    efforts    of     the    United    Mine  testimony   given   before   the  Senate  been   made,   and   which   have   been 
Workers    District     50    to    organize  Banking   and   Currency   Committee  compelled  through  regulations  in  the 
farmers,  that  "When  a  labor  organ-  on  the  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  OPA.  over-all    food   production    program; 
ization  attempts  to  swoop  down  and  This  position  centered  around  the  and  the  effects  of  price  ceilings  and 
swallow   up   our   nation-wide   dairy  need    for   a    long-time   co-ordinated  rationing    on    the    probable    future 
industry,  it  is  time  to  stop,  look  and  program  in  the  production  of  food  trend  of  food  production  and  supply, 
listen."  and   fiber  by  our  nation's  farmers.  ^ 
Another  speaker  from  outside  the  It  favored  the  bringing  of  all  matters  • 
territory  covered  by  the  Council  was  involved  in  wartime  problems  of  food  |^  Was  A  SerioUS  Business 
Howard  W.  Selby,  general  manager  production,  distribution,  price  con-  ,  ^a       u               u        f 
of  the  United  Farmers  Cooperative  trol    and    rationing    under   one    ad-  There    are    120    photographs    ot 
Creamery  Association  of  Massachu-  ministrative     head     responsible     to  Abraham    Lincoln    that    have    been 
setts       He   asserted    that    the   only  Congress.       It     further     advocated  preserved  and  on  none  of  them  is  a 
way  for  the  Government  to  get  the  industry     and     consumer     advisory  smi  e.     Not  because  Lincoln  never 
increased     milk     production     it     is  committees    and,    where    maximum  smiled,   because  he  frequently  did 
asking  for  "is  to  tell  the  farmer  and  prices  for  farm  products  are  deemed  for    he    enjoyed    humor    and    good 
tell    him   now   what    price   he   is   to  necessary,   a  system  of  hearings  to  jokes   more   than   most   men.       Ihe 
receive  for  his  milk  throughout  the  determine  proper  price  levels.  lack  of  the  smile  was  in  the  method 
remainder  of  the  year     and  to  see  The    Council    recommended    that  of  taking  pictures  those  days  when 
that    it    is    high    enough    to    cover  consumer  food  subsidies  be  abolished  you    had    to   have   your   head    held 
^.^sts"  as    rapidly    as    possible,    with    price  against    a    rigid    Iranie    and     look 
A  "complete    review    of    the    feed  adjustments   to   obtain   the  desired  intelligent    for    several    seconds    in 
situation    confronting    dairymen    in  production.      Price    ceilings    should  order  to  get  any  picture  at  all.     in 
the  East  and  Northeast  was  given  be  established  only  at  the  consumer  other  words,  it  was  a  time  exposure, 
by  L.  E.  Raper,  director  of  mem-  level,    with    dollars-and-cents    (not  For  the  same  reason    most  of  the 
bership  relations  of  Southern  States  percentage)  mark-ups  to  processors  pictures    of    our    grandparents    and 
Cooperative,    Richmond,    Va.      He  and  distributors.                              .  great  grandparents  and  great  great 
pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  the  Several  detailed  recommendations  grandparents  have  very  few  smiles 
ceiling  prices  on  feed  crops  such  as  were  made  by  the  Council  covering  or  even  a  hint  of  a  smile.     It  was  an 
corn  and  the  support  price  on  hogs,  court  review,  protests,  appeals  and  ordeal   to   have  a  picture   taken   in 
which  serves   to   keep   the  corn  off  hearings   on   OPA   matters   and   an  those  days.-and  some  people  think 

the  competitive  open  market.  increased    degree    of    protection    to      it  is  yet.             

In  another  talk  before  the  Coun-  any   parties   involved   in   such   pro-  n   i    L  *4         ^  k.  h.,n.r 

cil.    Quentin     Reynolds,    general  ceedings.  Only  butter  can  be  butter 
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Farm  Machine  Production 
Falls  Short  of  Goals 

The  farm  machinery  goals  set  for 
1944  present  a  much  rosier  picture 
than  does  the  actual  production  of 
farm  machinery  for  the  same  period. 
A  recent  authentic  report  indicates 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  certain 
critical  materials  which  has  affected 
the  output  of  a  number  of  machines, 
most  of  which  are  motor  driven. 

As  a  result  of  this,  many  farmers 
who  had  reason  to  hope  for  new 
tractors,  corn  pickers,  combines, 
balers,  rakes  or  spreaders,  to  name 
just  a  few  of  these  machines,  will 
not  get  them  this  year.  In  fact, 
as  of  April  I .  the  production  of  these 
six  machines  was  only  two-thirds  of 


the  goals  established.  It  seems,  also, 
that  the  prospects  of  stepping  up  the 
production  so  as  to  meet  the  goals 
in  time  for  this  season's  use  are  very 
remote. 

Another  report  carries  a  warning 
concerning  wire  fencing.  Much  of 
the  wire  fencing  that  has  been  fab- 
ricated since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  has  been  far  under  the  pre-war 
standards  and,  although  restric- 
tions are  being  relaxed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  fence  manufacturers  will 
make  every  effort  to  move  the  lower 
grade  of  fencing  made  under  these 
restrictions  before  pushing  new  and 
higher  quality  products. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  reported 
that  the  War  Production  Board  is 
planning  a  policy  that  will  force 
prompt  reconversion  to  pre-war 
standards,  regardless  of  having  on 
hand  lower  grade  or  substitute 
materials. 


These  People  Lack 
Common  Courtesy 

Editors  dislike  anonymous  inform- 
ation. Usually  it  is  chucked  into 
the  waste  basket  but  sometimes 
it  looks  too  much  like  a  scorpion  to 
handle  in  that  manner. 

That  was  the  case  this  morning 
when  we  received,  in  a  plain,  manila 
envelope,  four  unidentified  map 
charts  which  seem  to  have  as  their 
intent  the  getting  of  the  nation's 
consumers  at  loggerheads  with  the 
dairymen. 

These  four  charts  purport  to  show 
those  sections  of  the  country  in 
which  consumers  would  have  to 
pay  each  of  varying  additional 
amounts  for  their  milk  but  nothing 
to  tell  why,  or  who  says  so,  or  the 
alternatives,  or  any  of  the  rest  of 
the  truth  of  the  story. 

This  entire  matter  has  an  odor 
peculiarly  like  some  material  that 
came  into  the  office  a  week  earlier, 
and  which  took  sharp  issue  with  the 
dairymen's  desire  to  have  their 
prices  paid  directly  and  on  a  pay-as- 
we-go  basis  instead  of  partly  through 
subsidy.  Simply  stated,  our  dairy- 
men want  none  of  the  nation's 
dairy  bill  put  on  the  cuff  to  be  paid 
by  taxpayers  over  the  next  75  to 
100  years,  together  with  all  the 
added  expenses  to  cover  interest, 
overhead,  administration  charges, 
etc.,  over  that  period.  We  as 
dairymen  also  fear  the  dangerous 
dislocations  that  will  surely  hit 
every  part  of  this  nation's  dairy 
industry  when  these  unbusinesslike 
practices  must  be  discarded. 

Co-operation  is  a  great  thing. 
If  you  don't  believe  it,  watch  what 
happens  to  a  wagon  when  one  wheel 
flies  off  the  wheel  doesn't  go  far 
either. 


Dairy  Month  in  a  New  Role 

June  Dairy  Month  this  year  has  a 
special  job  to  do.  The  program  is 
geared  to  the  industry  problems  of 
today  to  ( I )  establish  the  essentiality 
of  dairy  products  and  the  dairy 
industry,  (2)  explain  why  dairy 
foods  are  not  always  available,  and 
(3)  to  encourage  production  of  these 
products.  The  entire  program  is 
being  developed  as  an  aid  to  the 
industry  in  coping  with  wartime 
problems. 

In  contrast  to  the  highly  special- 
ized sales  and  promotion  campaigns 
of  previous  years,  plans  this  year 
call  for  stressing  the  "essentiality" 
of  the  industry  and  its  products. 
The  part  that  dairy  products  are 
playing  in  the  wartime  period,  keep- 
ing up  the  morale  and  the  physical 
fitness  of  the  fighting  forces  on  the 
war  front,  will  be  especially  empha- 
sized. Of  almost  equal  importance 
is  the  part  played  by  milk  and  its 
products  in  keeping  a  nation  of  war 
workers  physically  fit  and  producing 
at  maximum  efficiency.  The  neces- 
sity of  dairy  products  for  the  fight- 
ing forces,  for  war  workers  and  in  the 
home  will  be  carried  out  in  the  most 
extensive  publicity  program  ever 
planned  for  June  Dairy  Month. 

Charles  W.  Holman,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation,  and  who  has 
served  as  Chairman  of  ever"  lune 
Dairy  Month  Program  since  its 
inception,  is  performing  that  func- 
tion again  this  year.  Milton  Hult 
President  of  National  Dairy  Coun- 
cil, is  Chairman  of  the  Program 
Committee,  and  N.  D.  Kelley  and 
E.  M.  Harmon  of  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  are  serving  as  Chair- 
men of  the  Promotion  and  Publicity 
Committees  respectively. 

As  in  the  past,  the  National 
Dairy  Council  is  spearheading  both 
the  publicity  and  promotion  pro- 
grams. Cooperating  in  this  effort 
are  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation,  the  Ameri- 
can Dairy  Association  and  several 
other  national  organizations  within 
the  industry  and  in  food  distribution 
as  well  as  hundreds  of  individual 
dealers,  processors  and  producer 
organizations. 


Water  Heaters  Available 

Restrictions  have  been  removed 
from  the  sale  of  certain  types  of 
water  heaters  commonly  used  by 
dairy  farmers.  The  types  now 
without  restrictions  are  known  as 
bucket-a-day  stoves,  dome  type 
water  heaters  and  service  water 
and  tank  heaters,  all  of  which  are 
harid  fired  and  use  solid  fuel.  This 
action  was  taken  late  in  April  by 
the  War  Production  Board. 
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Charles  W.  Wilson, 
Federation  Counsel,  Dies 

Dairy  cooperatives  of  the  country 
lost  a  hard-working  employefand 
a  real  friend  with  the  death,  on  April 
24,  of  Charles  W.  Wilson,  senior 
counsel  for  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Milk  Producers'  Federation. 
Wilson  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Federation  staff  for  nearly  six  years 
and  previous  to  that  time  was  an 
assistant  attorney  general  of  the 
state  of  Iowa  and  was  on  the  legal 
staff  of  the  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank  at  Omaha,   Nebraska. 

He  was  widely  known  throughout 
the  country  as  a  brilliant  authority 
on  the  legal  aspects  of  agricultural 
cooperatives  and  was  greatly  beloved 
Xyw  a  largc  circle  o«  iricnv*s  ano.^ 
business  associates. 

Wilson  was  36  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  two  sons,  his  parents, 
three  sisters  and  a  brother. 


Feed  Grain  Situation 
Becomes  Critical 

A  prediction  that  the  feed  grain 
situation  in  this  country  will  be- 
come progressively  worse  until  the 
level  of  livestock  production  is 
brought  into  line  with  available 
feed  supplies  was  made  before  the 
Northeastern  Governor's  Feed  Com- 
mittee, which  met  in  New  York  City 
recently. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  more  grain 
was  fed  in  the  past  year  than  was 
produced,  the  deficit  being  made  up 
from  reserve  supplies  and  from 
importation  from  Canada.  Trans- 
portation difficulties  will  hinder  im- 
porting any  large  amount  from 
Canada  and  also  from  South  Amer- 
ican countries.  Furthermore,  grains 
such  as  wheat  are  in  great  demand 
for  human  consumption,  which,  of 
course,  will  be  given  priority. 

The  committee  recommended  that 
imports  of  grain  be  obtained  in 
order  to  supplement  domestic  sup- 
plies, stating  that  these  are  absolute- 
ly essential,  especially  to  the  North- 
east, if  the  food  supply  of  this  area 
is  to  be  protected. 


The  Meeting  House 
at  Rancocas,  N.  J., 
built  in  1772,  is  the 
theme  of  this  at- 
tractive picture  sent 
by  Elizabeth  R. 
Smith,  New  Hope, 
Pa. 


Dairymen  Exchange  Ideas 
At  College  Conference 

Managers,  officers  and  key  em- 
ployees of  artificial  breeding  associ- 
ations of  Pennsylvania  are  holding 
a  conference  at  State  College  on 
May  22.  Also  attending  this  con- 
ference will  be  specialists  from  the 
college  and  county  agents  from  areas 
in  which  these  organizations  are 
now  active. 

These  groups  have  been  at  work 
sufficiently  long  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  get  together  and  exchange 
experiences,  which  will  be  helpful 
to  one  another.  This,  primarily,  is 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  and  it 
will  cover  practically  all  phases  of 
the    work    of    these    organizations. 

kr»l-K      l-Arhniral      and     of     a      aeneral 

managerial  nature. 

The  State  College  and  the  leaders 
in  these  groups  are  to  be  commended 
for  this  move.  They  recognize  that 
improvements  can  be  made  and  out 
of  their  exchange  of  views  the 
organizations  now  at  work  should 
be  enabled  to  do  a  better  job  in  the 
future,  avoid  the  errors  that  some 
may  have  made  in  the  past 
and  furnish  a  fund  of  information 
that  will  guide  similar  groups  that 
may  start  up  in  the  future. 


Federation  to  Hold 
28th  Annual  Convention 

The  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation  will  hold  its 
28th  annual  convention  in  Chicago 
on  December  6-7-8.  1944.  In  an- 
nouncing the  dates,  Charles  W. 
Holman,  secretary,  stated  that  "A 
program  fitting  into  the  needs  of 
dairy  farmers'  cooperatives  under 
war  conditions  is  being  worked  out 
and   will   be   announced   at   a   later 

date.  " 

He  stated  that  more  than  300,000 
dairy  farm  families  in  41  states 
of  the  Union  are  now  banded  to- 
gether in  the  Federation  for  mutual 
self-help. 

Before  you  ask  advice,  explore 
your  own  head ;  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  it. 


Two  Viewpoints 

The  Decision  Is  Easy 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  this  country.  His  power 
and  influence  went  far  in  shaping  our 
nation's  destiny.  Because  of  his 
fame  in  those  regards  he  is  looked 
upon  by  many  as  a  statesman  of  the 
first  rank.  To  quote  from  a  book  by 
Vice-President  Henry  Wallace  on 
the  life  of  Jefferson,  we  learn  that. 

"First  and  foremost  JefiFerson  was 
a  farmer.  He  loved  the  land  and  the 
people  who  live  on  it.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  he  loved  the  farmers 
because  he  thought  them  essential 
to  democracy  or  whether  he  loved 
democracy  because  it  gave  full  ex- 
pression to  farmers.  The  two  went 
hand-in-hand  in  Jefferson's  mind, 
and  his  faith  in  farmers  and  democ- 
racy as  a  keystone  of  government 
explains  nearly  all  the  apparent 
contradictions  of  his  political  life." 

This  description  clearly  shows  that 
Jefferson  thought  highly  of  farming 
as  an  occupation  and  even  as  a 
profession.  In  fact,  many  of  our 
nation's  early  leaders  entertained 
similar  outlooks  upon  life. 

How  different  from  a  newspaper 
columnist  of  today  who.  in  the 
early  30's  wrote  a  book  entitled 
"What  We  Are  About  To  Receive." 
A  passage  in  this  book,  the  writer 
of  which  is  known  to  the  public  as 
J.  Franklin,  says, 

"The  farmer  has  arrogated  to 
himself  all  virtue  and  all  knowledge; 
he  has  voted  against  progress, 
against  civiHzations,  against  the  city, 
against  science,  against  art.  He  has 
made  and  unmade  presidents  in  the 
image  of  Main  Street;  he  has  ex- 
hausted our  soil  as  he  will  exhaust 
our  treasury  if  given  half  a  chance. 
He  is  the  great  obstacle  to  human 
progress,  the  great  threat  to  political 
stability." 

These  contrasting  points  of  view 
scarcely  need  comment.  Jefferson, 
the  farmer  and  statesman,  has  gone 
down  in  history  as  having  possessed 
one  of  the  great  minds  of  the  world 
and  the  other  man  is  almost  un- 
known, except  to  those  few  who  may 
cater  to  his  peculiar  brand  of 
philosophy.  The  one  regrettable 
thing  is  that  we  have  that  kind  with 
us  and  it  is  those  of  that  stripe  who 
make  real  understanding  and  prog- 
ress so  difficult  in  this  great  nation 
of  ours. 

When  you  visit  Grand  Canyon 
you  will  not  only  be  told  that  one 
rim  is  ever  so  much  higher  than  the 
other,  but  that  a  letter  addressed 
from  one  side  to  the  other  must 
travel  1044  miles  and  pass  through 
four  states,  Arizona,  California,  Ne- 
vada and  Utah.  Yet  the  distance 
across  the  canyon  is  only  ten  miles. 

Nothing  can  be  produced  out  of 
nothing,  — Diogenes 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Class  PriceSy  Pennsylvania  Markets 

Area                                          Area  Class  I               Class  11  Class  III 

Name                                    Number  Mar. -Apr.  Mar.           Apr.  Mar.  -  Apr. 

Philadelphia  Suburban I A  $3.85  $3,323  $3,272  $2,581 

Altoona 9  3.70  3.220         3.173  2.521 

Huntingdon-Tyrone 10-2  3.45  3.220          3.173  2  521 

Statewide 11  3.50  3.220         3.173  2.521 

Lancaster 14  3.73  3  239          3.192  2  521 

Reading 15  3.70  3  239          3.192  2.521 


B 


onus 


Classification  Percentages 

Pennsylvania  (State  Control)  and  Wilmington 
March  I  lA  II  III      "A'' 

Cream  Top  Dairy 98  0  0  2 

Eachus  Dairy 90  0  10  0 

Everett  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co.         53 .  16  0  37  .  19  9  65 

Hoffman's 71  9  20  0 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co 49.6  0  50.4  0 

Williamsburg  Dairy 100  0  0  0 

April 

Clover  Dairy  Company 

Fraim's  Dairy 85  802  x  14    198  x 

New  Jersey 
April  Norm  Cream 

Arrowhead  Shoemaker  Dairy(Mar.).  100 

Abbotts  Dairy 

Castanea  Dairy 100  — 

Supplee-Wills- Jones 100  — 


83 


8'> 
100 


March 


Prices  Paid  for  4'^o  Milk 

Location  Area 


Arrowhead-Shoemaker  Dairy Bridgeton,  N.  J — 

Bechtel.  I.  Lloyd Royersford.  Pa 1 A 

Cream  Top  Dairy Lancaster.  Pa 14 

Eachus  Dairy ^ West  Chester.  Pa 1 A 

Everett  Ice  Cream  Co Everett.  Pa I0,Z2 

Hershey  Creamery  Co.(l-15) Greencastle,  Pa — 

*•    (16-31) ••  '• _ 

Highland  Dairy  Products Doe  Run.  Pa lA 

Hoffman's Altoona.  Pa 9 

Lancaster  Milk  Cornpany Lancaster  Market 14 

New  York  Market — 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson,  Pa 9 

Queen  Dairy Lancaster.  Pa 14 

Rohrer  Med  O  Farms  Dairy Lancaster.  Pa 14 

Strickler.  Dean  D.  &  Son Huntingdon.  Pa I0,Z2 

Sylvan  View  Dairy Lancaster.  Pa 14 

Tri  County  Dairy Honey  Brook.  Pa 1 A 

Chas.  G.  Waple  Dairies Tyrone.  Pa 10.Z2 

Williamsburg  Dairy Williamsburg.  Pa 9 

April 

Abbotts  Dairies (N.J.  Producers) — 

Centerville  Producers  Co-op Centerville.  Md 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington.  Del — 

Delamore  Dairy Wilmington,  Del — 

Fraim's  Dairy Wilmington.  Del — 

Greenhill  Dairy Wilmington.  Del.. .  . 

New  York  City  Buyers 210-10  mile  zone - 

Supplee-Wills-Jones Nassau.  Del -- 

West  End  Dairy Wilmington,  Del — 


rice 
$4.03 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3, 

3 

3. 

3. 


.83 
.71 
.80 
.29 
70 
.65 

77 
51 
3.80 
3.85 
3.53 
3.68 
3.73 
3.40 
3.67 
3.74 
3  40 
3.70 


4.03 
3.67 
0.00 
3.75 
3  86 
3.80 
3.38 
3.52 
3.85 


Feed  Price  Summary  for  March,  1944 


Compiled  by  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  Inc. 
from  date  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers 

^?li'  m4  "Slz  %  C»l-*^-  April,  1944 

XT,.    ln?fe«l»ent«                    ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.) 

Wheat  Bran 52.10  5175  50  68 

16  %  Mixed  Dairy  Ration.      61  .81  59  42  51    12 

24% 65.50  6463  5667 


Compared  with 
Mar.  1944     April  1943 

4-0.68  -\-  2.80 

+4.02  -f20.91 

+  1.35  +15.58 


Prices  reported  as  paid   by  handlers  in 
markets    not    under    Federal    control    are 
determined    according    to    price    schedules 
furnished  by  the  handler  or  from  statements 
furnished  with  milk  checks  and  checked  in 
the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 


paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  pre- 
mium which  individual  producers  may  earn. 
The  butterfat  differential  is  5  cents  per 
point  in  all  Pennsylvania  markets  listed 
«jcept  Philadelphia  where  it  is  4  cents. 
The  differential  in  Wilmington  and  in  New 
Jersey  markets  is  also  at  4  cents*per'point. 


Class  Prices 

Wilmington 

F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  4%  milk 

Class    I  Class  II 

March  $3.93  $3,157 

April  3.93  3.084 

May  3.93  — 

New  Jersey 

F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk 


Class  I 
February  $3.83 

March  3.83 

April  3.83 

The   price  of   4%   milk  of 
20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than  the 
price  of  3.5%  milk 


eac 


Class  II 
$2.67 
2.67 
2.67 
class 


IS 


Prices  of  *Cream  °Dry  Smimmilk 

March  $24.65625        12.4971  f^ 

April  24.0125  12.5479^ 

*  "Per  40-quart  can  of  40  percent  cream. 
° — Per  pound  of  roller  process  dry  skimmilk; 
each  as  used  in  determining  the  Phila- 
delphia Class  II  price. 


Average  Price  New  York  92-Score  Butter 

The  quoted  price  has  been  46.75^  per 
pound  since  January,  1943,  this  price  in- 
cluding rollback  subsidy  payments  since 
June.  1943. 


Prices  Paid  for  3.5%  Milk 
By  South  Jersey  Buyers 
February,  1944 


Grade  "A" 
Dairy  &  Premium 

Abbotts  Dairy  $4 .  23 

Arrowhead -Shoemaker  4  .  23 
Bundick  Dairy 

Castanea  Dairy  4  .  23 

Conover,  C.  L.  3.99 

Decker.  Conrad  4  2^ 

Dennery  Dairy  4. 19 

Holly  Ravine  Dairy  4.23 

Kligerman  Dairy  4.23 

Locust  Lane  Farms  4.14 

N.J.  Milk  Products  Co.  3.91 

Parks  Dairies  4 .  23 

Rainier's  Dairy  4  .  23 

Scott-Powell  Dairies  4.23 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  4.23 
Sylvan  Seal 
Trenton  Dairy 

Wilson  Dairy  4.23 

March,  1944 

Abbotts  Dairy  $4  23 

Arrowhead-Shoemaker  4.23 
Bundick  Dairy 

Castanea  Dairy  4  .  23 

Conover,  C.  L.  4.05 

Decker,  Conrad  4  .  23 

Dennery  Dairy  3.97 

1  lolly  Ravine  Dairy  4.23 

Kligerman  Dairy  4.23 

Locust  Lane  Farms  4    19 

N.J.  Milk  Products  Co.  3  91 

Parks  Dairies  4.23 

Rainier's  Dairy  4.23 

Scott-Powell  Dairies  4.23 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  4 .  23 
Sylvan  Seal 
Trenton  Dairy 

Wilson  Dairy  4.23 

These  prices  were  reported  to  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  by  the  New 
Jersey  Milk  Control  Board  as  the  average 
prices  paid  by  these  buyers  for  all  milk  in 
the  resF>ective  grades.  Prices  received  by 
individual  producers  will  vary  from  these 
prices  as  their  respective  returns  may  be 
influenced  by  their  relative  amounts  of 
norm  and  excess  milk. 


Grade 
'♦B" 

$3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 

3.83 
4.06 
3.83 
3.83 
3.76 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.71 
3.83 
3.83 


$3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 

3.83 
3.83 
3.73 


3 
3 
3 


83 
72 
83 


3.83 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


83 
83 
83 
69 
83 


3.83 


"Mother,  will  college  boys  go  to 
heaven?" 

"Yes,  son,  but  they  won't  like 
it  there,"  — Pelican 


May,  1944 


Prices  4'^o  Milk,  Mar.  and  April 

These  are  the  prices  known  to  have  been  paid— or  not  less  than  the 
minimum  permitted  prices— at  each  plant  location  under  Marketing 
Order  No.  61  for  the  Philadelphia  milk  marketing  area,  as  announced  by 
Market  Administrator  Wm.  P.  Sadler,  for  milk  purchased  during 
March  and  April,  1944. 


Handler 


Plant  Location      Z 


hi  Mar. 
J2?  Price 


Apr. 
Price 


Handler 


Plant  Location 


"3  •!  Mar. 
jS  g  Price 


Market  Average  f  .o  b.  Philadelphia  —    $3,890  $3,828 


Abbotts  Dairies. 


.  Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

.Curryville,  Pa 

.  Easton,  Md 

.  Goshen,  Pa 

.  Oxford,  Pa 

.  Port  Allegheny,  Pa. 
.Spring  Creek,  Pa.. . 

.  Ardmore,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa. .  . 


.339 
.283 
.241 
.227 
.416 
.451 


Ardmore  Home  Dairies. 

Baldwin  Dairies 

Barlow.  A.  C.  &  Son ..  .  .  .  .Glen  Mills,  Pa 

Bedminster  D'yntn's  Ass'n. .  Bedminster,  Pa. .    . 

BergdoU's.  John  C,  Dairy .  .  Boothwyn,  Pa 

Booth,  Chas.  T Chester,  Pa 

Breuninger  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"     Richlandtown,  Pa. 

BrookmeadG'rns'y Dairies. Wayne,  Pa 

Brown's  Dairy Glenside.  Pa 

Buck's  Co.  Farms  Dairies. .  .  Mdrrisville,  Pa. 

Buehlers  Dairy Willow  Grove.  Pa. 

Clover  Crest  Dairy  Farm  .  .  Newtown.  Pa 

Cooklyn  Milk  Co Goldsboro,  Md. 

Crawford.  M.  S.  Dairy Drexel  Hill.  Pa. ..  . 

Crystle,  Wm.  H.,  Dairy. .     Chester.  Pa 

Darlington  Bros Darling,  Pa 

Deger's  Dairy Mont  Clare.  Pa.. .  . 

Dietrich's  Dairy Reading,  Pa 

Engel  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ervin's  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frankford  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gailey  Ice  Cream  Co Delta,  Pa 

GardenvilleD'ymn's Ass'n.. Gardenville,  Pa..  .  . 

Gardenville  Farm  Dairies.  . .  Doylestown  Pa.. 

Gaynor.  Hyland  L Boothwyn,  Pa 

Gorman  Dairies Newtown.  Sq..  Pa. 

Greentree  Creamery  Ass'n...  Obelisk.  Pa.  ....  . 

Gross.  Charles,  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Grubbs  Dairies Media,  Pa 

Hamilton  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hansell.  A.  R Philadelphia,  Pa. 

••      Mainland,  Pa 

Harbisons'  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brandtsville.  Pa. .  . 

"       Byers.  Pa 

"       Carlisle.  Pa 

••       Hurlock.  Md 

Massey,  Md 

••       Millville.  Pa 

.  ..    SudlersviUe.  Md. 
.        Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
....  Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 

Hershey  Creamery  Co Biglerville,  Pa. 

"     York  Springs.  Pa.. 

Hill  Crest  Farms Eddington.  Pa 

Holiday  Dairy Norristown.  Pa     ■ 

Homestead  Guernsey  Farm.  Chester  Heights.  Pa 

Hutt's  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Individual  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ivy  Crest  Guernsey  Dairies .  Hatboro,  Pa 

Jersey  Queen  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Johnson.  J.  Ward,  Dairy       Woodlyn.  Pa 

Lehigh  Valley  Farmers ....  Allentown.  Pa 

Marmer.  John Bryn  Mawr.  Pa. 

Marshall.  T.  Forest  Linwood.  Pa 

Martin  Century  Farms ....  Lansdale.  Pa 

Mevers  Dairies Ambler.  Pa 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy.  .  .   Chester.  Pa 

Missimer-Wood-Narcissa      Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Montg-Berk  Dairy  Co Boyertown.  Pa. .  .  . 

Nelson  Dairies Norristown.  Pa 

Oakes  Dairy  Farm Chadds  Ford.  Pa._ 

Oakland  Farms  Fairview  VillaRcPa 

Pennbrook  Milk  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Penn-Reed  Milk  Co Belleville,  Pa 

Quaker-Maid  D'y  Products.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Quinn's  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. . 


.11 
.22 
.09 
.07 

.227 

.07 

.07 

.22 

.07 

.13 

.262 

.07 
.09 
.13 
.234 


.248 

.13 

.11 

.09 

.07 

.22 


.07 


.11 

.276 

.22 

.276 

.283 

.241 

.332 

.248 


Hernig.  Peter,  Sons, 


.276 

.283 

.276 

.09 

.11 

.11 


.09 


.07 
.234 


.09 
.11 
.09 
.07 


.227 
.09 
.11 
.11 


.318 


$3,940 
3.571 
3.627 
3.669 
3.683 
3.476 
3.441 
3.954 
3.952 
3.841 
3.762 
3.885 
3.773 
3.966 
3.709 
4.034 
3.907 
3.645 
3.998 

3.538 
3.928 
3.789 
3.934 
3.855 
3.593 
4.010 
3.867 
3.858 
3.636 
3.653 
3.945 
3.850 
3.961 
3.671 
4.019 
3.955 
3.945 
3.934 
3.824 
3.912 
3.606 
3.662 
3.606 
3.599 
3.641 
3.550 
3.634 
3.867 
3.561 
3.425 
3.432 
3.983 
3.858 
3.905 
3.990 
4.023 
3.952 
3.969 
3.798 
X4.170 
3.944 
3.871 
3.900 
3.849 
3.939 
4.038 
3.616 
3.857 
3.894 
3.783 
3.735 
3.407 
3.939 
3.926 


$3,890 
3.521 
3.577 
3.619 
3.633 
3.444 
3.409 
3.979 
3.956 
3.839 
3.739 
3.735 
3.693 
3.884 
3.627 
3.982 
3.905 
3.648 
3.946 
3.811 
3.415 
3.955 
3.761 
3.932 
3.764 
3.588 
3.996 
3.740 
3.869 
3.590 
3.625 
3.918 
3.898 
3.793 
3.633 
3.934 
3.883 
3.900 
3.908 
3.798 
3.847 
3.541 
3.597 
3.541 
3.534 
3.576 
3.485 
3.569 
3.774 
3.468 
2.872 
2.879 
3.670 
3.842 
3.765 
3.902 
3.929 
3.903 
3.874 
3.629 
x3.830 
3.894 
3.860 
3.742 
3.793 
3.857 
3.991 
3.623 
3.765 
3.918 
3.681 
3.740 
3.375 
3.814 
3.915 


Rosenberger's  Dairies 1  latfield,  Pa 

Schillinger's  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa.. 

Schmidt,  J.  Edward  &  Son     Huntingdon  Valley 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. 

"       Ardmore.  Pa 

••       Clayton.  Del 

'•      Fairdale.  Pa 

'•      New  Holland.  Pa.  . 

"      Snow  Hill.  Md 

Shearer.  Paul  B.  &  Co Philadelphia.  Pa. 

...    Center  Port.  Pa.    . 

Suburban  Dairies Manoa.  Pa 

Supplee-Wills-Jones Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bedford.  Pa 

Chambersburg.  Pa. 

Hagerstown.  Md. 

Harrington.  Del...  . 

Huntingdon.  Pa..    . 

Leaman  Place.  Pa. 

Lewistown.  Pa.   .    . 

Mercersburg.  Pa. 

Mt.   Pleasant.   Del. 

Princess  Anne.  Md. 

Townsend.  Del..  .  . 

Worton.  Md 

Philadelphia.  Pa-  •  - 


.13 
.09 


.241 
.318 
.234 
.304 

.248 


.332 
.297 
.304 
.262 
.332 
.234 
.311 
.311 
.227 
.297 
.234 
.255 


.234 

.09 
.09 
.09 

.07 

.11 


3.768 

3.923 

4.112 

3.877 

3.877 

3.606 

3.529 

3.613 

3.543 

3.619 

3.341 

4.052 

3.930 

3.568 

3.603 

3.596 

3.638 

3.568 

3.666 

3.589 

3.589 

3.673 

3.603 

3.666 

3.645 

3.862 

3.834 

4.082 

3.598 

4.002 

3.876 

3.769 

3.885 

3.830 

3.339 

3.941 


Apr. 
Price 

3.752 

3.942 

3.932 

3.883 

3.883 

3.612 

3.535 

3.619 

3.549 

3.369 

3.091 

4.048 

3.822 

3.460 

3.545 

3.538 

3.530 

3.460 

3.558 

3.481 

3.481 

3.565 

3.495 

3.558 

3.537 

3.852 

3.778 

3.980 

3.522 

3.884 

3.838 

3.713 

3.852 

3.816 

3.765 

3.910 


Sylvan  Seal  Milk 

Sypherd's  Dairies. Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Taylor's  Dairy Jenkintown.  Pa.. 

Turner  &  Wescott Glenroy.  Pa 

Walnut  t^arms  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Warners  Dairy Berwyn.  Pa 

Wawa  Dairy  Farm Wawa.  Pa 

Willow  Ridge  Farm Hatboro.  Pa 

Wilmer  Dairies Conshohocken.  Pa 

Wissahickon  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Witchwood  Dairy Spring  House.  Pa. 

♦__Xhe  location  differentials  set  forth  in  this  column  are  as  provided 
in  paragraphs  961.8(d)  and  961.8(e)  of  the  marketing  order.  The 
location  differential  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  961 .8(d)  is  22  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  delivered  at  plants  located  31  to  40  mile^ 
from  City  Hall  in  Philadelphia  and  an  additional  0  7  cent  for  each 
additional  10  miles  (33.9  cents  in  201-10  mile  zone).  Under  para- 
graph 961.8(e)  an  additional  deduction  of  3  cents  per  hundredweight 
is  permitted  at  such  plants  and  has  been  deducted  in  determining 
the  minimum  permitted  prices.  Where  a  price  higher  than  the 
minimum  is  paid  or  the  intention  to  pay  a  higher  price  is  made 
known,  such  price  is  then  reported.  Paragraph  961.8(e)  permits 
deductions  of  7  to  13  cents  per  hundredweight,  as  listed  i"  the 
tabulation,  on  milk  delivered  at  plants  11  to  30  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia City  Hall. 
X— Will  pay  butterfat  differential  of  5  cents  per  point. 


MARKET  SUMMARY 


Class  1  pric*;.  4%  milk 
Class  II  price,  4%  milk 
Weighted  Average  Price 
Class  1.  p>ounds 
Class  II.  pounds 
Total  pounds 
Class  1.  percent 
Class  II.  percent 
Average  butterfat  test.  % 
Number  of  producers 
Value.  4%  basis. 

f.o.b.  Philadelphia         $3 
*     A  blend  of  $3.70.  April 


Apr.  '43 

*$3.920 

2.983 

3.681 

66.417.706 

15.279,439 

81.697.145 

81.30 

18.70 

3.90330 

9.571 


Mar.  '44 

$4,050 

3.277 

3.890 

67.625.511 

10.730.650 

78.356,161 

86.31 

13.69 

3.95662 

9.518 


.007.194.59   $3,047,718.88 
1-11  and  of  $4.05.  April  12 


Apr.  '44 

$4050 

3.204 

3.828 

64.907.213 

16.848.907 

81.756.120 

79.39 

20.61 

3.90799 

9.469 

$3,129,894.08 
•  30. 


ROUND  T«IP  DOLLARS 

Money  invested  in  war  bonds  goes  to  work  on 
the  Axis  and  then  comes  home  to  work  on  tht 
farm.     Start  it  on  its  way — today! 


s 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Secondary 
Markets 


Trenton 


Market  conditions  in  the  Trenton 
area  remain  rather  quiet.  Although 
there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in 
production,  there  is  nothing  serious 
developing  at  present.  The  Cas- 
tanea  Dairy  is  paying  fluid  price  for 
100  percent  of  production  in  April, 
which  is  gratifying  to  farmers. 

Cows  are  still  very  high,  selling 
for  $275  to  $300,  and  quality  not  too 
good  at  that.  It  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  get  a  man  to  work  on  a 
dairy  farm  and,  when  a  man  is 
found,  the  chances  are  that  he  may 
be  independent  and  inefficient. 

Hay  is  very  high  in  price  and  of 
poor  quality.  Feed  is  high  in 
price  and  quality  is  questionable. 
It  has  been  impossible  to  get  some 
brands.  Pastures  are  looking  good 
but  the  season  is  late. 


Lancaster 


Milk  plant  investigations  and 
butterfat  check  testing  have  been 
completed  over  the  entire  Lancaster 
market  in  recent  weeks.  Snecial 
check-ups  are  available  to  members 
when  they  feel  that  the  facts  justify 
such  service  and  this  will  be  taken 
care  of  upon  getting  in  touch  with 
the  market  manager. 

A  sharp  increase  in  production  has 
occurred  in  recent  weeks  and,  in 
spite  of  fewer  producers,  total  milk 
supply  is  in  excess  of  dealers'  sales 
quotas. 

A  meeting  late  in  April,  attended 
by  local  buyers,  an  Inter-State 
representative  and  Dr.  J.  A. 
Gamble  of  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration, developed  plans  for  the 
diversion  of  that  milk  in  excess  of 
local  needs  to  manufacturing  chan- 
nels. About  1  50  cans  daily  are  being 
handled  in  this  manner,  with  a  peak 
of  300  cans  anticipated. 

No  further  word  has  been  heard 
regarding  the  contemplated  hearing 
on  Marketing  Order  27  for  the  New 
York  market. 


Farm  Show  Meetings 
'January  9-11,  1945 

According  to  present  indications 
it  again  will  be  impossible  to  hold  the 
usual  type  of  agricultural  show  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  Build- 
ing next  winter.  Even  so,  farm 
organizations  of  the  State  will  hold 
a  series  of  meetings  at  Harrisburg 
during  what  is  known  as  Farm  Show 
Week. 


1  he  dates  set  by  the  Farm  Show 
Commission  for  these  meetings  are 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
January  9-11.  The  schedule  for  the 
meetings  is  being  worked  out  by  the 
Commission  and  the  program  for 
each  meeting  by  the  officers  of  each 
organization  which  will  hold  a  ses- 
sion. The  meetings  will  provide  for 
the  discussion  of  topics  of  current 
and  war-time  problems  faced  by  our 
farm  people. 


Problems  of  Agriculture 
Will  Be  Probed 

Nationally  known  speakers  will 
present  the  problems  of  industry  and 
labor  in  relation  to  those  faced  by 
farmers,  at  the  conference  on  broad 
problems  of  agriculture  to  be  held  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  June 
5  and  6.  Delegates  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation of  Cooperatives,  which  will 
meet  at  State  College  the  following 
day,  will  be  interested  in  attending 
this  conference. 

The  opening  session  on  Monday 
afternoon,  June  5,  will  be  devoted  to 
objectives  for  the  postwar  period. 
M.  J.  Bickel,  chairman.  Postwar 
Planning,  Carrier  Corporation,  Syr- 
acuse, N.  Y.,  will  present  the  goals  of 
industrialists  for  this  period.  Ray- 
mond Walsh,  director  of  economic 
research,  CIO,  Washington,  D.  C, 
will  represent  labor  with  a  similar 
discussion,  and  Quentin  Reynolds, 
general  manager,  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange,  will  outline  the 
position  which  agriculture  hopes  to 
maintain  when  wartime  demands  for 
all  kinds  of  products  subside. 

The  role  of  government  in  the 
postwar  period  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  talk  by  M.  P.  Catherwood, 
commissioner  of  commerce  of  New 
York  State,  at  the  evening  meeting. 
A  panel  discussion  of  this  topic  will 
follow. 

World  relations  in  agriculture  will 
be  discussed  by  J.  Clyde  Marquis, 
former  delegate  to  the  International 
I  nstitute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,  I  taly , 
the  next  day.  Other  notable  ad- 
dresses will  include  one  by  Irving 
Fisher,  professor  of  economics,  Yale 
University,  on  "How  Shall  We 
Pay  the  Bills,"  and  one  by  F.  L. 
Thomson,  Division  of  Marketing 
and  Transportation  Research,  US- 
DA,  on  "Postwar  Demands  for 
Agricultural  Products." 

How  the  practicing  farmer  will 
fit  into  the  coming  American  way  of 
life  will  be  summed  up  in  six  5- 
minute  talks  by  farm  leaders.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  spirit  of  the  conference 
will  be  expressed  in  a  discussion  of 
what  individuals  and  groups  can  do 
to  ease  the  problems  of  the  post- 
war period,  by  P.  J.  Kruse,  profes- 
sor of  rural  education,  Cornell 
University. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producer's 
Cooperative 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work,  during 
April.  1944. 

April 

Farm  Calls 1135 

Non-Farm  Calls 185 

Butterfat  Tests 2682 

Plants  Investigated 52 

Herd  Samples  Tested 278 


Brom  Thymol  Tests. 

Microscopic  Tests 

Membership  Solicitations , 
New  Members  Signed ... 

Meetings 

Attendance 


505 

137 

430 

90 

27 

1230 


A  Fly  Knock-Out  Drop 

It  appears  that  a  new  fly  repellent 
is  on  the  way.  A  recent  issue  of 
Business  Week  reports  on  an  insec- 
ticide known  as  "DDT,"  short  for 
dichloro  -  diphenyl  -  trichloro  -  ethane. 
In  discussing  this,  Business  Week 
says  that  DDT  "not  only  puts  fleas, 
flies,  and  other  pests  out  of  com- 
mission at  the  time  of  spraying,  but 
leaves  an  invisible  deposit  on  walls 
and  ceilings  which  remains  highly 
toxic  to  flies  for  four  or  five  months — 
meaning  that  one  spraying  will 
virtually  flyproof  the  interior  of  a 
building  for  an  entire  flv  season,  * 


Two  Locust  Broods 
Will  Appear  In  1944-45 

The  1 7-year  locusts  will  make 
their  appearance  in  certain  sections 
of  Pennsylvania  in  late  May  of  this 
year,  according  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
principal  infestation  this  year  will  be 
in  Franklin,  Adams  and  Cumberland 
counties.  This  infestation  is  known 
as  Brood  I. 

Brood  1 1  of  the  periodic  v^icada 
(scientific  name  for  the  so-called 
17-year  locust)  will  appear  in  1945 
in  much  of  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, including  Berks,  Bucks, 
Chester,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Mont- 
gomery and  Philadelphia  counties. 

For  sixteen  years  these  insects 
live  under  ground,  feeding  on  juices 
from  the  roots  of  plants  and  trees. 
With  the  coming  of  the  seventeenth 
year  they  move  to  the  surface  and 
swarm  to  the  tender  twigs  of  trees, 
where  slits  are  cut  into  the  bark 
and  eggs  laid.  This  eventually 
weakens  the  twigs  so  that  they  break 
off,  thus  affecting  the  vigor  of  the 
tree  and,  in  the  case  of  fruit,  the 
extent  of  the  fruit  crop. 

Baldheaded  people  are  usually 
diplomatic,  says  a  doctor.  You'll 
have  to  admit  they're  pretty  smooth. 

— Kitchener  Record 


May,  1944 


Dairy  Council 
Communiques 

Circulation  Department 

JUST  before  beginning  this  month- 
ly report  to  you  on  the  state  of 
things  in  general,  idle  curiosity 
prompted  us  to  see  what  the  Dairy 
Council  page  had  to  offer  a  year  ago. 
We  found  that  it  carried  a  reprint  of 
one  of  the  letters  in  our  "Dear 
Herb"  series — a  monthly  service 
which  we  had  just  started  in  order 
to  furnish  a  contact  with  industrial 
plants  and  business  houses.  You 
may  remember  that  the  series  took 
the  form  of  letters  from  "a  guy 
named  Joe"  to  his  friend  Herb,  and 
presented  a  goodly  amount  of  nu- 
tritional information  made  quite 
painless  by  Joe's  breezy  style. 

We  thought  you  might  like  to 
know  that  Joe  and  Herb  have  been 
making  friends  by  the  thousands. 
During  the  past  year  the  series  has 
gained  in  popularity — and,  result- 
antly,  in  circulation  —  and  each 
month  new  subscribers  to  the  service 
are  added  to  our  mailing  list.  A 
quick  look  at  the  record  shows  that 
we  are  now  supplying  copy  to  42 
different  organizations,  with  a  com- 
bined circulation  among  employees 
of    over    130,000.      Some    use    the 

mimeographed  sheets  which  we  fur- 
nish for  bulletin  boards  and  cafeteria 

tables,     while    others    include    the 

material  in  their  regularly  published 

house  organs. 

Incidentally,    the    above    figures 

apply  only  to  local  coverage.     Each 

month  copy  is  sent  to  the  National 

Dairy   Council,   and   from   there   is 

distributed    nationally.      Total    cir- 
culation— over  a  million. 

Things  have  been   happening   to 

Joe  in  the  meantime.    A  few  months 

ago,   he  suddenly   found   himself   a 

member  of  the  Marines  Corps,  and 

his  recent  letters  have   been   post- 
marked Parris  Island.    His  amusing 

experiences  in  boot  training  are  now 

providing  the  framework  on  which 

to  build   a  serious   message   to   his 

ever-increasing  circle  of  friends.     In 

the    words    of    Joe    himself,    after 

undergoing   a   terrifying   dental   in- 
spection   (see    illustration)— "Well, 

Herb,     1     guess     using     mail-order 

molars  is  better  than  just  gumming 

your   goulash.      But   believe   me,    1 

wouldn't  trade  those  pints  of  milk 

I    packed   in   my   lunch   box   every 

day  when  1  was  working  back  at  the 

plant    for    all    the    bridgework    on 

Parris  Island. 

Research  Department 


One  of  the  John  Bailey  cartoons  illustrating  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil's "Dear  Herb"  series.  The  dental  equipment  belongs  to 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  worried  expression  to  '*Joe," 
whose  letters  to  his  friend  are  read  monthly  by  a  million  other 
Joes  -and  Josephines. 


With  Child  Health  Week  occupy- 
ing a  prominent  place  in  current 
community   life,   your   reporter   set 


about  learning  something  of  its 
nature  and  scope.  Not  that  the 
Dairy  Council  is  unfamiliar  with 
the  movement,  for  we  have  been 
cooperating  in  its  observance  for 
these  many  years.  But  that  same 
old  idle  curiosity  led  us  into  a  search 
for  more  facts  regarding  this  annual 
event — such  as,  for  instance,  its 
origin. 

It  seems  that  it  all  started  when 
whoever  was  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1 928  issued  a  Proclamation 
naming  May  I  as  Child  Health  Day. 
Since  one  day  doesn't  allow  much 
time  for  observing  anything,  espec- 
ially so  complex  a  matter  as  child 
health,  the  affair  soon  lengthened 
out  into  National  Child  Health 
Week.  And  so,  each  year  during  the 
first  week  in  May,  emphasis  is  placed 
on  this  vital  problem  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  various  agencies  concern- 
ed with  it  are  spotlighted. 

Local  observance,  we  learned,  is 
directed  from  the  offices  of  the 
Community  Crusade,  a  coordinating 
agency  for  the  United  War  Chest, 
and  this  year  included  conducted 
tours  through  various  day  nurseries, 
clinics  and  health  centers.  Consid- 
erable printed  material  has  also 
been  distributed,  this  phase  being 
handled  by  the  Philadelphia  Child 
Health  Society.  We  dropped  in  on 
both  groups  for  a  chat — and  while 
we  hadn't  come  asking  for  it,  ac- 
cepted in  behalf  of  the  Dairy 
Council  their  thanks  for  our  help 
in  making  the  observance  effective 
through  our  additional  contacts 
with  mothers'  groups  and  health 
centers. 

The  Philadelphia  Child  Health 
Society  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  all 
sorts  of  material  relating  to  child 
welfare  from  many  sources —mainly 
medical  and  educational — and  while 
there  our  roving  eye  noted  with 
pride  that  among  the  displayed 
pieces  Dairy  Council  posters  and 
booklets  were  numerous  and  pre- 
dominate. We  left  feeling  that 
we  were  making  a  worth  while 
contribution  to  an  equally  worth 
while  project,  and  decided  that 
whoever  was  President  of  the  United 


States  in  1 928  had  had  a  mighty  good 
idea. 

But  we  couldn't  help  remarking 
to  ourself  that  whoever  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Dairy  Council  in  1921 
had  the  idea  first — except  that  in- 
stead of  setting  aside  a  Child  Health 
Day— or  Week — he  proclaimed  that, 
until  further  notice,  beginning  each 
January  I  the  Dairy  Council  would 
observe — Child  Health  Year, 

War  Department 

About  time,  we  think,  to  report 
on  the  doings  of  one  Robert  C. 
McKinley,  who,  last  December  left 
the  Dairy  Council  staff  to  don  the 
regimentals  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
It  was  a  long  step,  both  geographic- 
ally and  otherwise,  from  the  speak- 
ing platform  to  the  drill  field,  but 
Bob  managed  it  with  good  grace 
and  fine  spirit. 

When  last  heard  from.  Marine 
McKinley  had  survived  the  awe- 
some ordeal  of  boot  training,  and 
was  receiving  specialized  combat 
training  in  the  classification  section 
of  a  unit  now  being  formed  at 
Cherry  Point,  N.  C.  It  seems  that 
before  very  long  he  will  be  on  his 
way  to  those  far  off  places  where 
fully  trained  leathernecks  are  con- 
gregating for  important  business. 

From  what  we  hear,  you  really 
have  to  be  able  to  take  it  to  come 
out  of  Marine  training  in  a  vertical 
position.  Bob  has  been  going  a- 
round  for  years  preaching  the  doc- 
trine that  "milk  makes  the  man" — 
he  is  now  having  the  opportunity 
to  give  a  practical  demonstration! 
More  power  to  him,  say  we,  and  the 
best  of  luck. 


He  was  dug  out  of  the  wreck  and 
carried  to  the  nearest  doctor's  office. 

Doctor:  "Can  1  do  anything  for 
him?     I'm  a  veterinary  surgeon." 

Casualty:  "That's  all  right,  doc. 
I'm  a  jackass  to  think  I  could  do 
fifty  on  those  tires." 

A  cynic  remarks  that  the  fellow 
who  coined  the  term  "marriage 
altar"  must  have  been  an  English- 
man who  dropped  his  H's. 


to 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Co'Op  Leaders  Outline  to  WFA  Head 

Wartime   Production   Program 


Come  of  the  basic  facts  concerning 
^^  business  life  were  presented  to 
War  Food  Administrator  Marvin 
Jones  by  the  directors  and  other 
leaders  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers'  Federation  in  a 
conference  held  April  27.  This 
conference  followed  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  of  the  Federa- 
tion, at  which  the  directors  and  other 
dairy  cooperative  leaders  reviewed 
and  adopted  a  report  by  a  special 
committee  of  economists  called  into 
action  by  the  Federation. 

This  report  showed  that  changes 
.  in  income  per  hundredweight  of 
whole  milk  are  now  lagging  on  a 
national  average  basis  of  27  cents 
behind  cost  changes  since  January, 
1941.  The  report  also  revealed  that 
milk  production  costs  have  been 
advancing  at  the  rate  of  5.5  cents 
per  hundredweight  per  month  since 
January,  1941.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues, costs  can  be  expected  to  be 
about  60  cents  per  hundredweight 
greater  in  March,  1945,  than  now. 
This  would  mean  a  total  advance  of 
costs  above  price  changes  of  87 
cents  per  hundredweight  on  all 
whole  milk  from  January,  1941,  to 
April,  1945. 

The  report  showed  that  for  the 
past  20  years  marked  increases  in 
milk  production  have  attended  prof- 
itable conditions  in  dairying  and 
that  production  falls  rapidly  when 
total  costs  are  high  relative  to 
prices. 

Further  recommendations  would 
provide  that: 

1 .  Returns  to  producers  should  be 
maintained  at  their  April  levels 
until  August  I ,  after  which  sharp 
rises  should  be  made  effective  to 
cover  the  increased  costs. 

2.  The  payment  for  butterfat 
should  be  increased  in  order  to  check 
the  rapid  production  declines  in 
butter-producing  areas  and  to  bring 
these  producers'  returns  in  line  with 
other  producers. 

3.  A  dependable  dairy  income 
program  at  least  12  months  in  ad- 
vance, with  seasonal  differentials, 
should  be  maintained  as  long  as  the 
government  is  controlling  the  prices 
of  dairy  products. 

4.  Regional  and  commodity  dif- 
ferentials which  kept  a  balance  in 
dairy  income  in  normal  times  should 
be  maintained  whenever  possible. 

These  recommendations  of  the 
Federation  would  require  an  esti- 
mated increase  of  about  $600,000,000 
per  year  in  the  income  of  dairy 
farmers.  Should  the  government 
decree  that  this  increase,  if  paid, 
would  be  by  means  of  subsidies,  it 
would  make  the  total  annual   milk 


subsidy  payments  about  $1,1  50,000, 
000. 

The  committee  which  prepared 
the  report  consisted  of  W.  P. 
Cotton,  Federation  economist;  Dr. 
C.  W.  Pierce,  associate  professor  of 
agricultural  economics,  Pennsylvania 
State  College;  G.  J.  Wightman, 
statistician  of  the  Dairymen's 
League;  R.  H.  Rawlins,  economist 
of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  and  C.  W. 
Swonger,  economist  of  New  Eng- 
land Milk  Producers*  Association. 


Farm  Help  Available 
Through  City's  Schools 

The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Public 
Education  reports  that  a  training 
program  is  under  way  for  16-year- 
old  boys,  which  is  fitting  them  for 
dairy  farm  work.  Any  Review 
reader  who  wishes  to  find  out  more 
about  this  program  is  asked  to  get 
in  touch  with  Inter-State  and  wc 
will  turn  the  information  over  to 
the  proper  officials  of  the  Philadel- 
phia school  system. 

Such  requests  should  include  as 
much  information  as  possible  as  to 
actual  type  of  work;  the  length  of 
time  help  is  wanted;  employment 
conditions  and,  of  course,  when  this 
help  will  be  needed. 


Sound  Business  Philosophy 

Found  in  Nation^s  Farm  headership 


MANY  people  do  not  understand 
the  true  philosophy  of  farmer 
cooperatives.  One  of  the  most 
concise  and  well-written  comments 
on  this  appeared  recently  under  the 
heading  "A  'Way  of  Life'  Based  on 
the  Co-op  Warp  and  Woof," 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
"Better  Crops  With  Plant  Food." 

The  writer  of  this  article,  Jeff 
McDermid,  says  in  part: 

"Last  month  a  prominent  and 
successful  capitalist  of  my  town  came 
to  me  with  fretful  and  disturbing 
ideas,  asking  everyone  with  any 
remote  opinions  on  it  what  the 
future  might  bring  in  the  way  of 
evolution  in  business  conduct. 

"Are  we  facing  a  cooperative 
state,  a  communistic  commonwealth, 
a  dose  of  Fascism,  or  a  socialistic 
era?"  was  his  dilemma 

"From  my  long  association  with 
old-line  cooperative  leaders  in  this 
country,  I  have  evolved  a  theory 
about  this  which  may  or  may  not 
begin  to  answer  this  man's  fears 
and  forebodings 

"Just  two  points  in  my  estimation 
fix  the  attitude  of  agricultural  co-ops 
toward  the  problem  my  capitalistic 
friend  presents.  See  if  you  agree 
with  me. 

"First,  organized  farmers  and 
individuals  making  up  the  member- 
ship control  of  big  and  little  co-ops 
of  all  kinds  are  deadly  enemies  of 
two  things  directly  related  to  the 
radical  movements  he  outlines,  that 
is,  farm  thinkers  oppose  depriving 
individuals  and  business  groups  of 
full  control  of  private  property.  No 
greater  stronghold  of  private  capital- 
ism exists  than  among  the  rural 
class  on  the  whole. 

"Further,  farm  leaders  are  over- 
whelmingly against  any  movement 
which  is  dominated  and  motivated 
byjpolitical  machines. 


"There  we  have  it — rural  hatred 
of  any  move  to  abolish  property 
rights  or  inject  partisan  or  carpet- 
bagger control  of  business  procedure. 
If  you  take  these  two  points  plus 
the  natural  antagonism  of  our  farm- 
ers toward  bureaucratic  govern- 
mental redtape  and  inefficiency, 
believe  me,  you've  got  a  bulwark  of 
defense  against  encroachments  and 
shifts  of  the  kind  feared  by  my  in- 
quiring friend 

"But  if  we  are  going  to  rely  upon 
the  native  sanity  and  soundness  of 
agricultural  groups  to  oppose  half- 
baked  or  even  dangerous  schemes 
cloaked  in  politics,  we've  got  to 
overhaul  and  pep  up  the  "leader- 
ship" and  "followship"  of  our  every- 
day rural  cooperative  organizations. 

"As  I  see  it,  the  future  ahead  of 
cooperatives  is  bound  to  demand  the 
best  of  balanced  talent  and  stability 
in  their  directorate.  Competition 
is  something  no  co-op  ever  found  a 
way  to  overcome,  and  probably 
that's  a  good  thing — both  for  them- 
selves and  their  patrons 


Motor  Cop:  "Hey  you!  Didn't 
you  hear  me  say  'pull  over'?" 

Driver:  "Why  I  thought  you 
said,  'Good  afternoon.  Senator." 

Motor  Cop  (smiling):  "Isn't 
it  a  warm  day,  today.  Senator?" 

-Octopus. 

Reports  of  grain  in  storage  on 
April  I  show  542  million  bushels  of 
wheat;  1,161  million  bushels  of  corn 
and  445  million  bushels  of  oats. 
One  year  earlier  amounts  in  storage 
were  900  million,  1,490  million  and 
538  million  bushels,  respectively. 

The  total  supply  of  these  three 
grains  in  April  1  of  this  year  was 
2,148  million  bushels,  a  27  percent 
reduction  from  the  2,928  bushels  a 
year  ago. 


May,  1944 
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Here  Are  25  Reasons 
Why  Milk  Tests  Vary 


TWENTY-FIVE  reasons  which    may 
cause  variation  in  butterfat  tests 
are  listed  by  Professor  R.  B.  Stoltz, 
of  Ohio  State  University. 

Breed  of  the  cow:  Although 
individual  cows  within  a  breed  may 
vary  widely  from  average  breed 
tests.  Jerseys  run  about  5%,  Guern- 
seys 4.5%,  Ayrshires  4%  and  Hol- 
slcans  3.5%. 

Individual  animal  test  charac- 
teristics: Records  prove  each  cow 
may  give  different  amounts  with 
different  tests  from  milking  to  milk- 
ing. 

Stage  of  lactation:  The  trend 
in  variation  during  the  lactation 
period  is  rated  as  rather  uniform. 
(The  seasonal  climatic  factor  also 
might  have  a  bearing  on  test  during 
the  lactation  period.  Ed.)  Prof. 
Stoltz  rates  test  in  second  month  as 
95.6%  of  first  month;  third  month 
at  97.9%  followed  by  gradual  in- 
crease to  as  high  as  118%  by  the 
eleventh  month. 

Day  by  day  milking:  Variation 
may  be  quite  drastic.  The  difference 
in  average  test  of  a  herd  is  usually 
rather  small  in  the  case  of  large 
herds. 

First  and  last  drawn  milk:  The 
first  streams  of  milk  are  normally 
low  in  test,  while  the  strippings  are 
rich  in  fat.  This  is  a  very  significant 
factor  to  watch. 

Completeness  of  milking:  It 
naturally  follows  that  if  a  cow  is  not 
completely  milked,  the  test  will  be 
lower  than  when  all  strippings  are 
included. 

Rapidity  of  milking:  Rapid 
milking  is  a  factor  in  favor  of  com- 
plete milking  with  consequent  effect 
on  test. 

Treatment  of  cows:  Cows  pre- 
fer gentlemen,  and  reflect  that  tem- 
peramental characteristic  in  amount 
of  milk  and  test. 

Excitement:  Somewhat  in  line 
with  above.  Best  not  to  have 
strangers  around  at  milking  time 
nor  permit  anybody  or  anything  to 
disturb  the  cow's  "peace  of  mind." 
Change  of  environment:  Any 
change  in  routine  may  disturb  a 
cow  and  cause  test  fluctuation. 
Even  changing  from  one  stall  to 
another  may  have  this  effect. 

Period  of  heat:  Effect  is  not 
uniform  but  may  be  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable variation. 

Time  between  milkings :  Also 
not  a  definite  factor  but  a  slightly 
higher  test  usually  follows  the  short- 
er interval. 

Frequency  of  milking:  Has 
little    or    no    effect    on    test    when 


practice  is  routine  and  not  a  matter 
of  change. 

Irregularity  of  milking:  When 
time  of  milking  is  suddenly  changed 
from  say  5  A.  M.  and  5  P.  M.  to 
4  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.,  as  sometimes 
happens,  test  is  apt  to  be  affected. 

Change  of  milker:  Often  dis- 
turbs cow  to  extent  of  "holding  up" 
milk  and  lowering  test. 

Condition  of  cow  at  calving: 
When  a  cow  is  in  good  condition 
(fat  enough)  she  is  apt  to  have  a 
higher  test  during  the  first  two  to 
eight  weeks  after  freshening. 

Morning  and  evening  milking : 
Not  a  constant  factor,  but  more 
often  than  not,  the  morning  milking 
tests  the  higher. 

Kind  of  feed:  Sudden,  radical 
change  of  feed  may  be  reflected  in 
test. 

Health:  Certain  illnesses,  in- 
cluding fever,  may  cause  test  to  go 
up  or  down  to  an  extreme  degree. 

Age  of  cow :  The  fat  test  usually 
increases  until  about  the  third  to 
sixth  lactation  period  after  which  a 
decrease  of  one-half  of  one  percent 
may  occur. 

Season :  Whatever  the  reason, 
tests  on  the  average  drop  in  spring 
to  about  June  or  July  in  this  latitude 
and  then  come  up  until  about 
December  or  January. 

Weather:  Bad  storms,  such  as 
cold  rains  or  snowstorms,  will  affect 
milk  test — especially  true  when  cows 
are  on  pasture  in  fall  months. 

Drought:  Reported  as  liable  to 
cause  tests  to  jump  or  drop.  Cer- 
tainly, droughts  have  an  effect  on 
flow  of  milk. 

Quarters  of  cow:  Might  be  a 
factor  in  certain  instances  as  the 
test  of  milk  from  the  four  quarters 
may  vary  as  much  as  nearly  one  per 

cent. 

Drugs:    A  cow  can  be  drugged  to 

affect  test. 

4-H  Club  Agent  Honored 
For  25  Years  of  Service 

In  recognition  of  a  quarter-cen- 
tury of  work  with  4-H  club  members, 
Joseph  B.  Turpin,  Mercer  County 
club  agent  and  New  Jersey's  oldest 
agent  in  point  of  years  of  service,  was 
honored  at  a  dinner  on  April  27. 

Mr.  Turpin  was  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Mercer 
County  4-H  Cooperative  Marketing 
Association.  He  was  the  first  club 
agent  in  the  state  to  utilize  older 
club  members  as  junior  leaders,  as 
a  means  of  making  the  4-H  program 
available  to  a  greater  number  of 
boys  and  girls. 


Mary  Doerr  takes  time  out  to  play  for 
a  while  with  her  pets,  on  the  farm  of 
her  father,  Jacob  B,  Doerr,  Quarry ville. 
Pa. 

Holman  Answers  Critics 
On  Milk  Price  Proposals 

A  clear-cut  and  sharp  answer  has 
been  given  by  Charles  Holman, 
secretary  of  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Milk  Producers*  Federation  to 
the  testimony  placed  upon  the 
hearing  record  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  by 
Charles  Fistere,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Dairy  Industry  Com- 
mittee. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Fistere  ob- 
jected to  the  principles  of  the 
Eastland  -  McClellan  bill,  which 
would  establish  total  milk  prices 
according  to  the  cost  of  production 
and  would  require  that  they  be 
kept  in  line  with  those  costs,  which 
also  would  provide  for  the  gradual 
elimination  of  subsidy  payments  and 
corresponding  increases  in  actual 
milk  prices.  These  provisions,  objec- 
tionable to  Mr.  Fistere,  would  apply 
to  all  branches  of  the  dairy  industry 
— fluid  milk,  butter,  cheese,  evap- 
orated milk  and  powdered  milk. 

In  answering  his  argument,  Mr. 
Holman  said,  "A  careful  analysis  of 
Mr.  Fistere's  statement  brings  us 
to  one  or  the  other  of  two  appalling 
conclusions.  Either  the  commercial 
branch  of  the  dairy  industry  is  in 
favor  of  continuing  subsidies  or  it 
is  heartless  enough  to  desire  a  con- 
tinuation of  abnormally  low  dairy 
producer  price  returns  without  sub- 
sidies. 

"Of  course,  we  know  that  the 
dealers  do  not  like  any  form  of 
governmental  supervision  which 
takes  away  from  them  their  full 
liberties  of  paying  whatever  prices 
they  please,  meeting  any  form  of 
competition  that  they  have  to  meet 
and  taking  it  out  of  the  price  re- 
turns of  the  producers." 
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State  Picks  4-11  Winners 

Three  Are  * 'Inter 'State"  Folks 


We  are  especially  proud  of  the 
cover  picture  on  this  issue  of  the 
Review.  These  three  young  folks, 
all  from  Inter-State  families,  are 
among  Pennsylvania's  outstanding 
4-H  dairy  club  members  during  the 
past  year. 

Six  other  young  folks  from  various 
parts  of  the  state  received  similar 
honors.  These  winners  were  judged 
on  4-H  club  participation  as  mem- 
bers of  an  active  club;  on  the  excel- 
lence and  completeness  of  their 
records;  and  on  their  knowledge  of 
improved  dairy  practices  and  the 
way  these  practices  have  been  adopt- 
ed on  their  home  farms. 

Raymond  Gross  of  Plumstead- 
ville,  Bucks  county,  is  a  son  of 
Isaac  Gross,  who  has  long  been  an 
active  Inter-State  member  and  a 
leader  in  his  community.  Raymond 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  take 
a  place  of  leadership  in  his  com- 
munity through  his  4-H  activities, 
which  included  not  only  the  raising 
of  dairy  animals  but  also  serving  as 
an  officer  of  his  local  4-H  club. 

Mary  B.  Witmer,  Willow  Street, 
Lancaster  county,  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clair  Witmer. 
She  has  been  a  dairy  calf  club 
member  since  1939  and  now  has  four 
purebred  Guernseys.  She  recently 
appeared  on  a  4-H  radio  program 
over  Station  WGAL.  Lancaster. 

Charles  T.  Wollaston,  Tough- 
kenamon,  Chester  county,  son  of 
Howard  C.  Wollaston,  is  proud  of 
his  Jerseys  and  owns  a  heifer  which 
produced  10,792  pounds  of  milk 
and  516  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
314  days.     These  three  award  win- 


ners have  all  been  4-H  dairy  club 
members  for  three  years  or  more. 

Other  winners  in  the  state  include 
Russel  Orner,  Rockton,  and 
Eugene  Harding,  Brookville.  both 
first  year  4-H  club  members;  Clyde 
Stettler,  Jr.,  Middleburg.  second 
year  member;  J.  Paul  Wrights- 
town,  Jr.,  Camp  Hill;  Robert 
Oellig,  Grantville,  and  Geraldine 
Hindenbach,  Easton,  third  year 
members. 

The    4-H    dairy    club    enrollment 


in  1943  was  639  members  in  34 
different  counties,  and  prospects 
indicate  an  increased  enrollment 
in  1944.  The  clubs  are  open  to 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  20,  this  work  being  supervis- 
ed by  the  county  extension  agents 
and  state  4-H  club  leaders  under  the 
direction  of  A.  L.  Baker. 

The  nine  winners  named  above 
were  each  awarded  a  $25.00  war 
bond  in  recognition  of  their  achieve- 
ments. Funds  for  these  bonds  were 
provided  by  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative,  the  Pittsburgh 
District  Dairy  Council  and  the 
Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 


Scientists  Qet  a  Surprise^ 

''  Food  Fats  Kill  Calves 


ThU  cactua,  grown  on  the  Jtneyer 
farm  near  Hagerstown,  Md.,  it 
only  /ioe  yeara  old  but  has  reached 
a  height  of  8V2  feet.  The  picture 
was   sent   in    by    Mildred  Itneyer. 


SCIENTISTS  are  convinced  that  there 
is  a  mysterious  something  about 
butterfat  which  makes  it  a  more 
valuable  food  than  any  other  fat 
or  oil.  Striking  evidence  of  this 
superiority  of  butterfat  was  revealed 
in  some  experiments  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  in  which  a  cheap- 
er means  of  raising  calves  was  being 
sought. 

In  these  experiments,  which  were 
K^atCiuiij^  v-iicwR.eu  as  to  scientinc 
procedure,  some  calves  were  fed 
whole  milk  of  3.5  percent  butterfat; 
others  were  fed  skimmilk  homogen- 
ized with  3.5  percent  butter  oil; 
while  still  other  groups  of  calves 
were  fed  skimmilk  homogenized 
with  3.5  percent  fat  or  oil  obteined 
from  lard,  tallow,  coconut  oil,  corn 
oil,  cottonseed  oil  and  soybean  oil. 
Vitamins  A  and  D  were  added  to 
the  vegetable  oil  diets  normally 
lacking  those  qualities. 

Typical  of  impartial  scientific 
tests,  that  for  which  the  scientists 
searched  was  not  found,  but  other, 
and  possibly  more  vital,  informa- 
tion was  revealed.  The  facts  were 
that  many  of  the  calves  on  diets 
containing  corn  oil,  cottonseed  oil 
and  soybean  oil  died  at  ages  ranging 
from  26  to  1  70  days.  A  number  of 
other  calves  receiving  the  same  diets 
staged  astonishing  recoveries  when 
they  were  switched  to  whole  milk 
after  they  had  become  so  weak  they 
couldn't  stand. 

During  the  same  tests  it  was 
revealed  that  still  other  calves  fed 
on  skimmilk  with  practically  no 
butterfat  left  in  it  thrived  under 
conditions  which  were  otherwise 
the  same. 

The  experiments  are  being  con- 
tinued, this  time  standardizing  all 
the  products  so  as  to  contain  two 
percent  of  butterfat  and  two  per- 
cent    cottonseed     oil.       The     later 


experiment  is  being  confined,  at 
this  stage,  to  only  one  of  the  fats 
and  oils  previously  used,  as  the 
results  from  the  various  non-dairy 
fats  and  oils  were  very  similar. 

The  experiment  has  not  yet  re- 
vealed a  cheaper  way  to  raise 
calves,  but  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to- 
ward revealing  an  answer  to  the 
profit-hungry  oleomargarine  crowd 
that  would  wreck  the  dairy  industry 
and  perhaps  jeopardize  the  health 
of  a  good  part  of  our  population  in 
order  to  sell  their  product. 

Funds  for  this  research  program 
are  being  provided  by  the  American 
Dairy  Association,  which  is  financed 
by  several  million  dairy  farmers  of 
the  Midwest  and  far  West.  The  re- 
search is  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Dr.  T.  W.  Gullickson  and  F.  C. 
Fountaine,  of  the  dairy  husbandry 
department  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 


Cooperative  Membership 
Increased  In  1943 

Membership  in  cooperatives  was 
increased  by  a  quarter-million  in 
1943  over  1942,  according  to  a  Farm 
Credit  Administration  report.  Total 
membership  of  farm  cooperatives  in 
the  country,  this  report  states,  was 
estimated  at  3,850,000  in  1943. 

This  increased  membership,  plus 
a  general  increase  in  agricultural 
price  levels,  accounted  for  a  record 
dollar  volume  of  business  of  $3,780 
000,000,  a  gain  of  31  percent  in 
1943  over  1942. 

The  number  of  active  associations 
was  10,450,  a  decline  of  100  from 
the  previous  year. 


To  avoid  trouble  and  insure 
safety,  breathe  through  your  nose. 
It  keeps  the  mouth  shut. 
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Turn  Cows  Dry  Properly 
and  Protect  Udder  Health 

The  method  used  to  dry  up  cows 
and  the  way  the  animals  are  fed 
during  the  dry  period  often  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  udder  health 
during  the  following  lactation,  says 
Dr.  George  E.  Taylor,  extension 
dairyman  at  Rutgers  University. 

The  best  way  of  turning  a  cow 
dry  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
feed  and,  when  necessary,  limit 
the  amount  of  water  and  simply 
stop  milking.  Dr.  Taylor  believes 
in  milking  a  cow  at  this  time  only 
if  the  udder  becomes  overdistended ; 
then,  if  milking  is  necessary,  milking 
the  udder  out  competley  dry. 

"Sometimes  cows  are  milked  inter- 
mittently or  milked  incompletely, 
gradually  removing  less  and  less 
milk,  but  these  methods  of  turning 
a  cow  dry  create  a  condition  in  the 
udder  favorable  for  germ  growth," 
Dr.  Taylor  warns.  "If  the  cow  is 
dried  up  properly,  the  milk  in  the 
udder  undergoes  changes  in  the 
process  so  that  in  time  it  closely 
resembles  blood  serum,  thus  tending 
to  suppress  germ  growth." 

The  extension  dairyman  also  rec- 
ommends that  dry  cows  be  fed 
all  of  the  good  quality  roughage  they 
will  eat  and  given  grain  according  to 
their  condition.  Most  cows  can 
use   up    to   six   or   eight    pounds   of 


grain  daily  to  advantage,  but  he 
says  that  grain  feeding  should  be 
reduced  and  corn  silage  limited  one 
week  prior  to  freshening  to  avoid 
undue  swelling  and  congestion  of 
the  udder  at  time  of  freshening. 

"A  dry  period  of  six  to  eight 
weeks  is  important,"  Dr.  Taylor 
says.  "It  not  only  gives  the  cow  a 
chance  to  build  up  her  body  reserves 
for  the  following  lactation,  but  it 
also  prevents  secretion  of  colostrum 
milk  which  the  calf  needs  to  help 
ward  off  digestive  upsets,  scours 
and  pneumonia." 

Penna.  Leads  in  Guernseys 

Pennsylvania  leads  the  country  in 
Guernsey  population,  according  to 
a  report  of  Karl  B.  Musser,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  that  organization.  Following  in 
order  after  Pennsylvania  are  Wis- 
consin, Ohio  and  New  York. 

His  report  states  that  72,521  pure- 
bred Guernseys  were  registered 
during  the  past  year,  as  compared 
with  a  rate  of  15,000  annually  25 
years  ago. 

There's  a  limit  to  almost  every- 
thing. Some  people  are  making 
such  thorough  preparations  for  rainy 
days  that  they  aren't  enjoying 
today's  sunshine. 


CROSS  our 


IMPORTANT! 


Iktn't  wuate  milk... krrpkartrriM count 
luw.  Sutiitixn  iitrnsilB  lli«*  R-K  way 
today . .  .and  rvrry  tlay . . .  t  n  lielp  i  nrreasn 
your  perc«*nlai<«  of  liiKli  Miiul'ty  milk. 


D«pl.  IM,  ^'1^  Division 
itri     PINNJYLVANIA^tAlT 

^  -^'  MAN  Wf\y   I   U  ■   I  M  O      C  W^  r  A  N  » 

\.yLjLjnJ.  r  a  /4. 

K>00  Widaner  Building,  Philadelphia  7,  P«. 


Dairy  Chemicals 

Standard,  approved  DISINFECTANTS. 
SOAPS.  CLEANSERS.  GERMICIDES,  IN- 
SECTICIDES, DETERGENTS,  Etc. 

Order  in  BARRELS  A  DRUMS  from 

BRAM  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

2107  W.  Erie  Ave..  PHILA.  40.  PENNA. 


Spring  Jersey  Day  Sale 

Monday,  May  29— 12:30  P.M. 

McDonogh  School,  McDonogh,  Md. 

35  COWS:   25    Fresh  or   Close  Springers      10   Due 
before  Sept.  I . 

15  BRED  HEIFERS -The   Right  Sort     Due  be- 
fore Sept.  1 . 

5  OPEN  HEIFERS  and  Heifer  Calves. 

3  Good   Young   Bulls  Richly  Bred  from  Record 
Dams. 

We  believe  this  to  be  the  first  Jersey  Consign- 
ment Sale  held  in  Maryland.  The  Breeders  have 
generously  consigned  some  of  their  best. 


12  of  the  Breed's 

Great  Sires 

Represented 


We 

Cordially  Invite 

You 


All  Herds  T.B.  Accredited  and  Bang's  Certified 
— Several  Vaccinated. 

Buyers  met  in  Baltimore  upon  request 
—Call  Pikcsville  305 

Mail   Bids  to  Sale  Manager  Carefully    Handled 
— Lunch  at  Sale 

For  Catalogs  Write 

Howard  C.  Barker,  Sale  Manager 
Bel  Air,  Md. 


ANNOUNCING  AN  ATTRACTION 


r 
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A  Holstein  Opportunity! 

We  invite  you  to  attend  the  Roland  R.  MacKenzie  Sale 

Wednesday,  May  31 — 12  Noon 

Rock  Springs  Farm,  Rockville,  Md. 

Farm  half  way  Ijetween  Norbeck  and  Rockville 
15  Miles  West  of  Washington.  D.  C.         Lunch  At  Sale 

16  Purebred  Jerseys 
55  Purebred  Holsteins 

Selling   are    46   Cows    (36    Holsteins      10    Jerseys) 

22  fresh  since  February     Balance  due  before  Nov. 

Only  three  8  yrs.  old  (none  over)  23  four  and 
five  year  olds  18  calves  to  breeding  age  5  bulls 
(4  Holsteins      I  Jersey). 

SALE  FEATURES 

1.  HILLSBORO    VALDESSA    CHIEF    and    his    II    fine 
I   daughters    -calves  to  breeding  age.     lie  is  bred  for  high 

test  from  a  dam  with  a  Life-Time  Record  over   100.000 
lbs.  milk  at  10  yrs.  2X. 

2.  Daughter  of   "Admiral"     7   of  his  get   Dunloggin   Dis- 
persal averaged  $2382. 

3.  Daughter  of   Dunloggin   Standard     3   daughters  and    I 
son  averaged  $1875. 

4.  A  5  year  old  daughter  of  McDonogh  Lieutenant  (Proved) 

Seven   2   yr.   old   daughters   avg.    520   Fat     All    tests 
higher  than  dams. 

T.  B.  Accredited  Bang's  Certified 

Catalogs  at  Ringside 

Sale  Manager  Auctioneer 

Howard  C.  Barker,  EmmertBowlus 

Bel  Air,  Maryland  Frederick,  Md. 
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Co'Op  Lenders  Outline  to  WFA  Head 

Wartime   Production   Program 


WoMR  of  ihr  hnnit  iniAn  innrrminij 
*^  huninrfm  lifr  wrrr  prrnrntrd  lo 
War  locxi  AclminiBlrntor  Marvin 
|onr«  hy  \\\r  dim  torn  nwd  otiirr 
Icaclcru  of  thr  National  (  ooprrativr 
Milk  Prodiurrw'  Irdrration  in  a 
conference  held  April  17.  riiia 
conference  followed  a  npecial  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  of  the  Federa- 
tion, at  which  the  directors  an<i  other 
dairy  cooperative  leaders  reviewed 
and  adopted  a  report  by  a  special 
committee  of  economists  called  into 
action  by  the  Federation. 

I'his  report  showed  that  changes 
•  in  income  per  hundredweight  of 
whole  milk  arc  now  lagging  on  a 
national  average  basis  of  27  cents 
behind  cost  changes  since  January, 
1941.  The  report  also  revealed  that 
milk  production  costs  have  been 
advancing  at  the  rate  of  5.5  cents 
per  hundredweight  per  month  since 
January.  1941.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues, costs  can  be  expected  to  be 
about  60  cents  per  hundredweight 
greater  in  March.  1945.  than  now. 
This  would  mean  a  total  advance  of 
costs  above  price  changes  of  87 
cents  per  hundredweight  on  all 
whole  milk  from  January.  1941,  to 
April,  1945. 

The  report  showed  that  for  the 
past  20  years  marked  increases  in 
milk  production  have  attended  prof- 
itable conditions  in  dairying  and 
that  production  falls  rapidly  when 
total  costs  are  high  relative  to 
prices. 

Further  recommendations  would 
provide  that: 

1 .  Returns  to  producers  should  be 
maintained  at  their  April  levels 
until  August  I.  after  which  sharp 
rises  should  be  made  effective  to 
cover  the  increased  costs. 

2.  The  payment  for  butterfat 
should  be  increased  in  order  to  check 
the  rapid  production  declines  in 
butter-producing  areas  and  to  bring 
these  producers'  returns  in  line  with 
other  producers. 

3.  A  dependable  dairy  income 
program  at  least  12  months  in  ad- 
vance, with  seasonal  differentials, 
should  be  maintained  as  long  as  the 
government  is  controlling  the  prices 
of  dairy  products. 

4.  Regional  and  commodity  dif- 
ferentials which  kept  a  balance  in 
dairy  income  in  normal  times  should 
be  maintained  whenever  possible. 

1  hcsc  recommendations  of  the 
Federation  would  require  an  esti- 
mated increase  of  about  $600,000,000 
per  year  in  the  income  of  dairy 
farmers.  Should  the  government 
decree  that  this  increase,  if  paid, 
would  be  by  means  of  subsidies,  it 
would   make   the   total   annual   milk 


suhnidv  pavmrntu  about  $1 . 1  SO.IHM). 
0(H). 

The  committee  which  fjrepared 
the  report  consisted  of  W.  P. 
Cotton,  I  rdrration  econoini.st ;  Dr. 
C.  W.  Pierce,  as.tociatr  professor  of 
agricultural  economics.  Pennsylvania 
State  (  nllege:  G.  J.  Wightman, 
statistician  of  the  Dairymen's 
League;  R.  H.  Rawlins,  economist 
of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk 
Producers*  Association,  and  C.  W. 
Swonger,  economist  of  New  ILng- 
land  Milk  Producers'  Association. 


MILK  rKODUCERS  RI.VIEW 

Farm  I  lelp  Available 
Through  City's  Schools 

The  f*hilftdelphia  Board  of  Public 
i.ducation  rc|K)rts  that  a  training 
program  is  under  way  for  16-ycar- 
old  l>oys.  which  is  fitting  them  for 
dairy  farm  work.  Any  Review 
reader  who  wishes  to  find  out  more 
al>out  this  program  is  asked  to  get 
in  touch  with  Inter-State  and  wc 
will  turn  the  information  over  to 
the  projx*r  officials  of  the  Philadel- 
phia school  system. 

Such  requests  should  include  as 
much  information  as  possible  as  to 
actual  type  of  work;  the  length  of 
time  help  is  wanted;  employment 
conditions  and.  of  course,  when  this 
help  will  be  needed. 
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Sound  Business  Philosophy 

Found  in  Nation^s  Farm  Leadership 


li^ANY  people  do  not  understand 
*▼*  the  true  philosophy  of  farmer 
cooperatives.  One  of  the  most 
concise  and  well-written  comments 
on  this  appeared  recently  under  the 
heading  "A  'Way  of  Life'  Based  on 
the  Co-op  Warp  and  Woof," 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
"Better  Crnns  WifK  PUr,f  F^,.^  " 

The  writer  of  this  article,  Jeff 
McDermid,  says  in  part: 

"Last  month  a  prominent  and 
successful  capitalist  of  my  town  came 
to  me  with  fretful  and  disturbing 
ideas,  asking  everyone  with  any 
remote  opinions  on  it  what  the 
future  might  bring  in  the  way  of 
evolution  in  business  conduct. 

"Are  we  facing  a  cooperative 
state,  a  communistic  commonwealth, 
a  dose  of   f^ascism,   or  a  socialistic 

era>"  was  his  dilemma 

"From  my  long  association  with 
old-line  cooperative  leaders  in  this 
country,  I  have  evolved  a  theory 
about  this  which  may  or  may  not 
begin    to    answer    this    man's    fears 

and  forebodings 

"Just  two  points  in  my  estimation 
fix  the  attitude  of  agricultural  co-ops 
toward  the  problem  my  capitalistic 
friend  presents.  See  if  you  agree 
with  me. 

"First,  organized  farmers  and 
individuals  making  up  the  member- 
ship control  of  big  and  little  co-ops 
of  all  kinds  are  deadly  enemies  of 
two  things  directly  related  to  the 
radical  movements  he  outlines,  that 
is,  farm  thinkers  oppose  depriving 
individuals  and  business  groups  of 
full  control  of  private  property.  No 
greater  stronghold  of  private  capital- 
ism exists  than  among  the  rural 
class  on  the  whole. 

"Further,  farm  leaders  are  over- 
whelmingly against  any  movement 
which  is  dominated  and  motivated 
by^political  machines. 


"There  we  have  it  —rural  hatred 
of  any  move  to  abolish  property 
rights  or  inject  partisan  or  carpet- 
bagger control  of  business  procedure. 
If  you  take  these  two  points  plus 
the  natural  antagonism  of  our  farm- 
ers toward  bureaucratic  govern- 
mental    redtape     and     inefficiency, 

^«-i«N.,»C   iiit^,    jfv-»u    vC   5*-»t   a.    uuiwaFiv  Ui 

defense  against  encroachments  and 
shifts  of  the  kind  feared  by  my  in- 
quiring friend 

"But  if  we  are  going  to  rely  upon 
the  native  sanity  and  soundness  of 
agricultural  groups  to  oppose  half- 
baked  or  even  dangerous  schemes 
cloaked  in  politics,  we've  got  to 
overhaul  and  pep  up  the  "leader- 
ship" and  "fellowship"  of  our  every- 
day rural  cooperative  organizations. 

"As  I  see  it,  the  future  ahead  of 
cooperatives  is  bound  to  demand  the 
best  of  balanced  talent  and  stability 
in  their  directorate.  Competition 
is  something  no  co-op  ever  found  a 
way  to  overcome,  and  probably 
that's  a  good  thing — ^both  for  them- 
selves and  their  patrons 


Motor  Cop:     "Hey  you!     Didn't 
you  hear  me  say  'pull  over'?  " 

Driver:       "Why    I    thought    you 
said,  'Good  afternoon.  Senator*." 

Motor     Cop     (smiling):         "Isn't 
it  a  warm  day,  today,  Senator?" 

— Octopus. 


Reports  of  grain  in  storage  on 
April  I  show  542  million  bushels  of 
wheat;  1,161  million  bushels  of  corn 
and  445  million  bushels  of  oats. 
One  year  earlier  amounts  in  storage 
were  900  million,  1 ,490  million  and 
538  million  bushels,  respectively. 

The  total  supply  of  these  three 
grains  in  April  I  of  this  year  was 
2,148  million  bushels,  a  27  percent 
reduction  from  the  2,928  bushels  a 
year  ago. 


Here  Are  25  Reasons 
Why  Milk  Tests  Vary 


TWENTY-FIVE  rcasons  which    may 
cause  variation  in  butterfat  tests 
are  listed  by  Professor  R.  B.  Stoltz, 
of  Ohio  State  University. 

Breed  of  the  cow:  Although 
individual  cows  within  a  breed  may 
vary  widely  from  average  breed 
tests.  Jerseys  run  about  5%,  Guern- 
seys 4.5%,  Ayrshires  4%  and  Hol- 
sleins  3.5%. 

Individual  animal  test  charac- 
teristics: Records  prove  each  cow 
may  give  different  amounts  with 
different  tests  from  milking  to  milk- 
ing. 

Stage  of  lactation:  The  trend 
in  variation  during  the  lactation 
period  is  rated  as  rather  uniform. 
(The  seasonal  climatic  factor  also 
might  have  a  bearing  on  test  during 
the  lactation  period.  Ed.)  Prof. 
Stoltz  rates  test  in  second  month  as 
95.6%  of  first  month;  third  month 
at  97.9%  followed  by  gradual  in- 
crease to  as  high  as  118%  by  the 
eleventh  month. 

Day  by  day  milking:  Variation 
may  be  quite  drastic.    The  difference 

111    (A  V  \..ici.|^«.,    cv^oc    \ji    a.    iicFCt    la    usua.ii3' 

rather  small  in  the  case  of  large 
herds. 

First  and  last  drawn  milk :  The 
first  streams  of  milk  are  normally 
low  in  test,  while  the  strippings  are 
rich  in  fat.  This  is  a  very  significant 
factor  to  watch. 

Completeness  of  milking:  It 
naturally  follows  that  if  a  cow  is  not 
completely  milked,  the  test  will  be 
lower  than  when  all  strippings  are 
included. 

Rapidity  of  milking:  Rapid 
milking  is  a  factor  in  favor  of  com- 
plete milking  with  consequent  effect 
on  test. 

Treatment  of  cows:  Cows  pre- 
fer gentlemen,  and  reflect  that  tem- 
peramental characteristic  in  amount 
of  milk  and  test. 

Excitement:  Somewhat  in  line 
with  above.  Best  not  to  have 
strangers  around  at  milking  time 
nor  permit  anybody  or  anything  to 
disturb  the  cow's  "peace  of  mind." 

Change  of  environment:  Any 
change  in  routine  may  disturb  a 
cow  and  cause  test  fluctuation. 
Even  changing  from  one  stall  to 
another  may  have  this  effect. 

Period  of  heat:  Effect  is  not 
uniform  but  may  be  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable variation. 

Time  between  milkings:  Also 
not  a  definite  factor  but  a  slightly 
higher  test  usually  follows  the  short- 
er interval. 

Frequency  of  milking:  Has 
little    or    no    effect    on    test    when 


practice  is  routine  and  not  a  matter 
of  change. 

Irregularity  of  milking:  When 
time  of  milking  is  suddenly  changed 
from  say  5  A.  M.  and  5  P.  M.  to 
4  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.,  as  sometimes 
happens,  test  is  apt  to  be  affected. 

Change  of  milker:  Often  dis- 
turbs cow  to  extent  of  "holding  up" 
milk  and  lowering  test. 

Condition  of  cow  at  calving: 
When  a  cow  is  in  good  condition 
(fat  enough)  she  is  apt  to  have  a 
higher  test  during  the  first  two  to 
eight  weeks  after  freshening. 

Morning  and  evening  milking: 
Not  a  constant  factor,  but  more 
often  than  not,  the  morning  milking 
tests  the  higher. 

Kind  of  feed:  Sudden,  radical 
change  of  feed  may  be  reflected  in 
test. 

Health:  Certain  illnesses,  in- 
cluding fever,  may  cause  test  to  go 
up  or  down  to  an  extreme  degree. 

Age  of  cow :  The  fat  test  usually 
increases  until  about  the  third  to 
sixth  lactation  period  after  which  a 

Af^niTf^aiaf^    nr    r»n*»-nalf    of    O"**    r»*»rrf»nt" 

may  occur. 

Season :  Whatever  the  reason, 
tests  on  the  average  drop  in  spring 
to  about  June  or  July  in  this  latitude 
and  then  come  up  until  about 
December  or  January. 

Weather:  Bad  storms,  such  as 
cold  rains  or  snowstorms,  will  affect 
milk  test — especially  true  when  cows 
are  on  pasture  in  fall  months. 

Drought:  Reported  as  liable  to 
cause  tests  to  jump  or  drop.  Cer- 
tainly, droughts  have  an  effect  on 
flow  of  milk. 

Quarters  of  cow:  Might  be  a 
factor  in  certain  instances  as  the 
test  of  milk  from  the  four  quarters 
may  vary  as  much  as  nearly  one  per 
cent. 

Drugs:  A  cow  can  be  drugged  to 
affect  test. 

4-H  Club  Agent  Honored 
For  25  Years  of  Service 

In  recognition  of  a  quarter-cen- 
tury of  work  with  4-H  club  members, 
Joseph  B.  Turpin,  Mercer  County 
club  agent  and  New  Jersey's  oldest 
agent  in  point  of  years  of  service,  was 
honored  at  a  dinner  on  April  27. 

Mr.  Turpin  was  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Mercer 
County  4-H  Cooperative  Marketing 
Association.  He  was  the  first  club 
agent  in  the  state  to  utilize  older 
club  members  as  junior  leaders,  as 
a  means  of  making  the  4-H  program 
available  to  a  greater  number  of 
boys  and  girls. 


Mary  Doerr  takes  time  out  to  play  for 
a  while  with  her  pets,  on  the  farm  of 
her  father,  Jacob  B.  Doerr,  Quarryville, 
Pa, 

Holman  Answers  Critics 
On  Milk  Price  Proposals 

A  clear-cut  and  sharp  answer  has 
been  given  by  Charles  Holman, 
secretary  of  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Milk  Producers*  Federation  to 
the  testimony  placed  upon  the 
hearing  record  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  by 
Charles  Fistere,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Dairy  Industry  Com- 
mittee. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Fistere  ob- 
jected to  the  principles  of  the 
Eastland  -  McClellan  bill,  which 
would  establish  total  milk  prices 
according  to  the  cost  of  production 
and  would  require  that  they  be 
kept  in  line  with  those  costs,  which 
also  would  provide  for  the  gradual 
elimination  of  subsidy  payments  and 
corresponding  increases  in  actual 
milk  prices.  These  provisions,  objec- 
tionable to  Mr.  Fistere,  would  apply 
to  all  branches  of  the  dairy  industry 
— fluid  milk,  butter,  cheese,  evap- 
orated milk  and  powdered  milk. 

In  answering  his  argument,  Mr. 
Holman  said,  "A  careful  analysis  of 
Mr.  Fistere's  statement  brings  us 
to  one  or  the  other  of  two  appalling 
conclusions.  Either  the  commercial 
branch  of  the  dairy  industry  is  in 
favor  of  continuing  subsidies  or  it 
is  heartless  enough  to  desire  a  con- 
tinuation of  abnormally  low  dairy 
producer  price  returns  without  sub- 
sidies. 

"Of  course,  we  know  that  the 
dealers  do  not  like  any  form  of 
governmental  supervision  which 
takes  away  from  them  their  full 
liberties  of  paying  whatever  prices 
they  please,  meeting  any  form  of 
competition  that  they  have  to  meet 
and  taking  it  out  of  the  price  re- 
turns of  the  producers." 
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State  Picks  4^11  Winners 

Three  Are  "Inter-State''  ¥olks 


We  are  especially  proud  of  the 
cover  picture  on  this  issue  of  the 
Review.  These  three  young  folks, 
all  from  Inter-State  families,  are 
among  Pennsylvania's  outstanding 
4-H  dairy  club  members  during  the 
past  year. 

Six  other  young  folks  from  various 
parts  of  the  state  received  similar 
honors.  These  winners  were  judged 
on  4-H  club  participation  as  mem- 
bers of  an  active  club;  on  the  excel- 
lence and  completeness  of  their 
records;  and  on  their  knowledge  of 
improved  dairy  practices  and  the 
way  these  practices  have  been  adopt- 
ed on  their  home  farms. 

Raymond  Gross  of  Plumstead- 
ville,  Bucks  county,  is  a  son  of 
Isaac  Gross,  who  has  long  been  an 
active  Inter-State  member  and  a 
leader  in  his  community.  Raymond 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  take 
a  place  of  leadership  in  his  com- 
munity through  his  4-H  activities, 
which  included  not  only  the  raising 
of  dairy  animals  but  also  serving  as 
an  officer  of  his  local  4-H  club. 

Mary  B.  Witmer,  Willow  Street, 
Lancaster  county,  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clair  Witmer. 
She  has  been  a  dairy  calf  club 
member  since  1 939  and  now  has  four 
purebred  Guernseys.  She  recently 
appeared  on  a  4-H  radio  program 
over  Station  WGAL,  Lancaster. 

Charles  T.  Wollaston,  Tough- 
kenamon,  Chester  county,  son  of 
Howard  C.  Wollaston,  is  proud  of 
his  Jerseys  and  owns  a  heifer  which 
produced  10,792  pounds  of  milk 
and  516  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
314  days.     These  three  award  win- 


ners have  all  been  4-H  dairy  club 
members  for  three  years  or  more. 

Other  winners  in  the  state  include 
Russel  Orner,  Rockton,  and 
Eugene  Harding,  Brookville,  both 
first  year  4-H  club  members;  Clyde 
Stettler,  Jr.,  Middleburg,  second 
year  member;  J.  Paul  Wrights- 
town,  Jr.,  Camp  Hill;  Robert 
Oellig,  Grantville,  and  Geraldine 
Hindenbach,  Easton,  third  year 
members. 

The    4-H    dairy    club    enrollment 


in  1943  was  639  members  in  34 
different  counties,  and  prospects 
indicate  an  increased  enrollment 
in  1944.  The  clubs  are  open  to 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  20,  this  work  being  supervis- 
ed by  the  county  extension  agents 
and  state  4-H  club  leaders  under  the 
direction  of  A.  L.  Baker. 

The  nine  winners  named  above 
were  each  awarded  a  $25.00  war 
bond  in  recognition  of  their  achieve- 
ments. Funds  for  these  bonds  were 
provided  by  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative,  the  Pittsburgh 
District  Dairy  Council  and  the 
Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 


Scientists  Qet  a  Surprise, 

*^  Food  Fats  Kill  Calves 


(( 


S 


ThtM  eactut,  grown  on  the  Itneyer 
farm  near  Hagerstown,  Md.,  it 
only  five  years  old  but  has  reached 
a  height  of  S^i  feet.  The  picture 
was   sent   in    by    Mildred  Itneyer. 


ciENTiSTS  are  convinced  that  there 
is  a  mysterious  something  about 
butterfat  which  makes  it  a  more 
valuable  food  than  any  other  fat 
or  oil.  Striking  evidence  of  this 
superiority  of  butterfat  was  revealed 
in  some  experiments  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  in  which  a  cheap- 
er means  of  raising  calves  was  being 
sought. 

In  these  experiments,  which  were 
carefully  checked  as  to  scientific 
procedure,  some  calves  were  fed 
whole  milk  of  3.5  percent  butterfat; 
others  were  fed  skimmilk  homogen- 
ized with  3.5  percent  butter  oil; 
while  still  other  groups  of  calves 
were  fed  skimmilk  homogenized 
with  3.5  percent  fat  or  oil  obtained 
from  lard,  tallow,  coconut  oil,  corn 
oil,  cottonseed  oil  and  soybean  oil. 
Vitamins  A  and  D  were  added  to 
the  vegetable  oil  diets  normally 
lacking  those  qualities. 

Typical  of  impartial  scientific 
tests,  that  for  which  the  scientists 
searched  was  not  found,  but  other, 
and  possibly  more  vital,  informa- 
tion was  revealed.  The  facts  were 
that  many  of  the  calves  on  diets 
containing  corn  oil,  cottonseed  oil 
and  soybean  oil  died  at  ages  ranging 
from  26  to  1  70  days.  A  number  of 
other  calves  receiving  the  same  diets 
staged  astonishing  recoveries  when 
they  were  switched  to  whole  milk 
after  they  had  become  so  weak  they 
couldn't  stand. 

During  the  same  tests  it  was 
revealed  that  still  other  calves  fed 
on  skimmilk  with  practically  no 
butterfat  left  in  it  thrived  under 
conditions  which  were  otherwise 
the  same. 

The  experiments  are  being  con- 
tinued, this  time  standardizing  all 
the  products  so  as  to  contain  two 
percent  of  butterfat  and  two  per- 
cent    cottonseed     oil.       The     later 


experiment  is  being  confined,  at 
this  stage,  to  only  one  of  the  fats 
and  oils  previously  used,  as  the 
results  from  the  various  non-dairy 
fats  and  oils  were  very  similar. 

The  experiment  has  not  yet  re- 
vealed a  cheaper  way  to  raise 
calves,  but  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to- 
ward revealing  an  answer  to  the 
profit-hungry  oleomargarine  crowd 
that  would  wreck  the  dairy  industry 
and  perhaps  jeopardize  the  health 
of  a  good  part  of  our  population  in 
order  to  sell  their  product. 

Funds  for  this  research  program 
are  being  provided  by  the  American 
Dairy  Association,  which  is  financed 
by  several  million  dairy  farmers  of 
the  Midwest  and  far  West.  The  re- 
search is  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Dr.  T.  W.  Gullickson  and  F.  C. 
Fountaine,  of  the  dairy  husbandry 
department  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 


Cooperative  Membership 
Increased  In  1943 

Membership  in  cooperatives  was 
increased  by  a  quarter-million  in 
1943  over  1942,  according  to  a  Farm 
Credit  Administration  report.  Total 
membership  of  farm  cooperatives  in 
the  country,  this  report  states,  was 
estimated  at  3,850.000  in  1943. 

This  increased  membership,  plus 
a  general  increase  in  agricultural 
price  levels,  accounted  for  a  record 
dollar  volume  of  business  of  $3,780, 
000,000,  a  gain  of  31  percent  in 
1943  over  1942. 

The  number  of  active  associations 
was  10,450,  a  decline  of  100  from 
the  previous  year. 


To  avoid  trouble  and  insure 
safety,  breathe  through  your  nose. 
It  keeps  the  mouth  shut. 


May,  1944 
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Turn  Cows  Dry  Properly 
and  Protect  Udder  Health 

The  method  used  to  dry  up  cows 
and  the  way  the  animals  are  fed 
during  the  dry  period  often  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  udder  health 
during  the  following  lactation,  says 
Dr.  George  E.  Taylor,  extension 
dairyman  at  Rutgers  University. 

The  best  way  of  turning  a  cow 
dry  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
feed  and,  when  necessary,  limit 
the  amount  of  water  and  simply 
stop  milking.  Dr.  Taylor  believes 
in  milking  a  cow  at  this  time  only 
if  the  udder  becomes  overdistended ; 
then,  if  milking  is  necessary,  milking 
the  udder  out  competley  dry. 

"Sometimes  cows  are  milked  inter- 
mittently or  milked  incompletely, 
gradually  removing  less  and  less 
milk,  but  these  methods  of  turning 
a  cow  dry  create  a  condition  in  the 
udder  favorable  for  germ  growth," 
Dr.  Taylor  warns.  "If  the  cow  is 
dried  up  properly,  the  milk  in  the 
udder  undergoes  changes  in  the 
process  so  that  in  time  it  closely 
resembles  blood  serum,  thus  tending 
to  suppress  germ  growth." 

The  extension  dairyman  also  rec- 
ommends that  dry  cows  be  fed 
all  of  the  good  quality  roughage  they 
will  eat  and  given  grain  according  to 


grain  daily  to  advantage,  but  he 
says  that  grain  feeding  should  be 
reduced  and  corn  silage  limited  one 
week  prior  to  freshening  to  avoid 
undue  swelling  and  congestion  of 
the  udder  at  time  of  freshening. 

"A  dry  period  of  six  to  eight 
weeks  is  important,"  Dr.  Taylor 
says.  "It  not  only  gives  the  cow  a 
chance  to  build  up  her  body  reserves 
for  the  following  lactation,  but  it 
also  prevents  secretion  of  colostrum 
milk  which  the  calf  needs  to  help 
ward  off  digestive  upsets,  scours 
and  pneumonia." 

Penna.  Leads  in  Guernseys 

Pennsylvania  leads  the  country  in 
Guernsey  population,  according  to 
a  report  of  Karl  B.  Musser,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  that  organization.  Following  in 
order  after  Pennsylvania  are  Wis- 
consin, Ohio  and  New  York. 

His  report  states  that  72,521  pure- 
bred Guernseys  were  registered 
during  the  past  year,  as  compared 
with  a  rate  of  15,000  annually  25 
years  ago. 


CROSS  OUT 


IMPORTANT  f 


Don't  waste  milk... keep bacteriacount 
low.  Sanitize  utensils  the  B-K  way 
tofUty . . .  and  every  day  ...  to  help  i nerease 
your  percentage  of  IukIi  quality  milk. 


Dept.  IM,  p-H^  Division 
PINIIfYLVANIA^IAlT 

MAN  l/fA^  T  U   I  I  N  O      C  OO^  r  A  M  » 

U)00  Widsner  Building,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


icir    conuition. 


iviUdL      «..uws      Can 


use   up    to   six   or   eight    pounds   of 


There's  a  limit  to  almost  every- 
thing. Soma  people  are  making 
such  thorough  preparations  for  rainy 

J»..»  VUxt-  *-l-.^«r  n».^>«       «-  ~_   ^ \, . 

^aay^       Liiac       i.n^^j'       diun  t       enjoying 

todays  sunshine. 


Dairy  Chemicals 

Standard,  approved  DISINFECTANTS. 
SOAPS,  CLEANSERS.  GERMICIDES,  IN- 
SECTICIDES, DETERGENTS,  Etc. 

Order  in  BARRELS  A  DRUMS  front 

BRAS/!  CHEMSCAL  COMPANY 

2107  W.  Erie  Ave..  PHILA.  40.  PENNA. 


Spring  Jersey  Day  Sale 

Monday,  May  29— 12:30  P.M. 

McDonogh  School,  McDonogh,  Md. 

35  COWS:   25   Fresh  or   Close  Springers — 10   Due 
before  Sept.  1 . 

15  BRED  HEIFERS-  The   Right  Sort-  Due  be- 
fore Sept.  1 . 

5  OPEN  HEIFERS  and  Heifer  Calves. 

3  Good   Young   Bulls  Richly  Bred  from  Record 
Dams. 

We  believe  this  to  be  the  first  Jersey  Consign- 
ment Sale  held  in  Maryland.  The  Breeders  have 
generously  consigned  some  of  their  best. 

12  of  the  Breed's  We 

Great  Sires  Cordially  Invite 

Represented  You 

All  Herds  T.B.  Accredited  and  Bang's  Certified 
— Several  Vaccinated. 

Buyers  met  in  Baltimore  upon  request 
-Call  Pikesville  305 

Mail   Bids  to  Sale  Manager  Carefully    Handled 
— Lunch  at  Sale 

For  Catalogs  Write 

Howard  C.  Barker,  Sale  Manager 
Bel  Air,  Md. 


ANNOUNCING  AN  ATTRACTION 

A  Holstein  Opportunity! 

We  invite  you  to  attend  the  Roland  R.  MacKenzie  Sale 

Wednesday,  May  31 — 12  Noon 

Rock  Springs  Farm,  Rockville,  Md. 

Farm  half  way  between  Norbeck  and  Rockville — 
15  Miles  West  of  Washington.  D.  C.  —  Lunch  At  Sale 
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16  Purebred  Jerseys 
55  Purebred  Holsteins 


71 


Selling    are   46    Cows    (36    Holsteins      10    Jerseys) 

22  fresh  since  February — Balance  due  before  Nov. 

Only  three  8  yrs.  old  (none  over) — 23  four  and 
five  year  olds — 18  calves  to  breeding  age  3  bulls 
(4  Holsteins — I  Jersey). 

SALE  FEATURES 

1.     HILLSBORO   VALDESSA   CHIEF   and    his    II    fine 
I  daughters- -calves  to  breeding  age.     He  is  bred  for  high 
test  from  a  dam  with  a  Life-Time  Record  over   100,000 
lbs.  milk  at  10  yrs.  2X. 

Daughter  of   "Admiral"    -7   of  his  get   Dunloggin   Dis- 
persal averaged  $2382. 

Daughter  of   Dunloggin   Standard   -3   daughters   and    I 
son  averaged  $1873. 

4.  A3  year  old  daughter  of  McDonogh  Lieutenant  (Proved) 
— Seven  2  yr.  old  daughters  avg.  320  Fat — All  tests 
higher  than  dams. 

T.  B.  Accredited  Bang's  Certified 

Catalogs  at  Ringside 

Sale  Manager  Auctioneer 

Howard  C.  Barker,  EmniertBowlus 

Bel  Air,  Maryland  Frederick,  Md. 


2. 


3. 
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IS 


Production  Seasonally  Higher 


PRICES  paid  producers  for  milk, 
f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  are  pictured 
by  the  chart  on  this  page.  This 
shows  the  weighted  average  return 
for  milk  during  the  first  two  years 
of  operation  under  the  Federal 
Milk  Marketing  Order  for  Phila- 
delphia. 

Prices  since  April,  1942,  have 
ranged  from  a  low  point  of  $3,181 
in  May,  1942,  to  a  high  point  of 
$3,985  in  November,  1943.  But  in 
addition  to  the  weighted  average 
price,  since  October,  1943,  produc- 
ers in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  who  applied  for  the 
Federal  milk  subsidy  received  a 
maximum  which  would  average 
$4.49  under  the  60-cent  subsidy 
during  March,  1944.  This  repre- 
sents a  rise  of  4 1 .2  percent  from  May, 

1942,  to  March,  1944;  a  period  of 
22  months. 

For  purposes  of  comparison, 
one  may  refer  to  a  series  of  weighted 
average  prices  paid  f.o.b.  Philadel- 
phia since  January,  1921,  published 
in  the  Review  for  January,  1943. 
These  figures,  based  on  prices  paid 
by  a  varying  group  of  dealers  re- 
porting  to  inter-ijtatc,  are  compar- 
able to  the  f.o.b.  city  price  published 
by  the  Market  Administrator.  They 
show  that  during  the  ten  years  from 
late  1931  until  late  1941  there  was 
no  time  when  the  average  price, 
f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  exceeded  $3.00 
per  hundredweight.  Likewise,  there 
was  no  time  during  the  period  1 92 1  - 
1942  when  the  price  exceeded  $4.00, 
although  it  came  very  near  that 
figure  in  1 929. 

Milk  production  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area  shows  signs  of  an 
early  flush  which  probably  will 
reach  rather  large  prop>ortions.  The 
delivery  per  dairy  per  day  of  5,000 
herds  shipping  to  Philadelphia  re- 
ported by  the  USDA  showed  a  rapid 
gain  during  April,  running  not  only 
above  the  corresponding  figures  for 

1943,  but  also  above  1942.  These 
production  figures,  issued  weekly 
were  2.5  to  4.0  percent  above  similar 
figures  a  year  earlier.  It  is  estimat- 
ed, therefore,  that  total  April  pro- 
duction for  the  Philadelphia  area 
this  year  was  at  least  2  percent 
above  last  year.  The  average  daily 
delivery  from  the  5,000  herds  on 
which  the  USDA  report  is  based  was 
327  pounds  during  the  week  ending 
April  29,  1944,  compared  with  314 
pounds  one  year  earlier  and  326 
pounds  two  years  earlier.  The 
War  Food  Administration  predicts 
a  small  increase  in  total  U.  S.  milk 
production  during  1944,  compared 
with  1943.  Total  1943  production 
was  118.2  billion  pounds,  whereas 
total  1944  production  is  exF>ected  to 
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Weighted  Average  Price  Per  Cwt.  for  4  Percent  Milk— ^Philadelphia  Market- 
ing Area,  Including  Subsidy  Paid  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
— Source:  Federal  Milk  Market  Administrator. 


be  approximately  118.5  billion 
pounds. 

Utilization  of  the  flush  season 
supply  during  May  and  June  is  en- 
couraged by  amendments  of  the  War 
Food  Administration  quotas  affect- 
ing fluid  cream,  by-products  and  ice 
cream.  Milk  dealers  may,  during 
these  months,  utilize  as  much  milk 
in  fluid  cream  and  by-products 
as  was  used  during  June,  1943, 
whereas  the  quota  program  prior  to 
May  limited  dealers  to  75  percent 
of  their  sales  of  cream  and  by- 
products during  June,  1943.  A 
relaxation  of  ice  cream  restrictions 
also  was  made  effective  for  these 
two  months  under  which  ice  cream 
manufacturers  may  utilize  75  per- 
cent as  much  milk  solids  in  ice  cream 
as  they  did  during  the  corresponding 
months  in  1942,  rather  than  being 
limited  to  65  percent  as  they  have 
been  since  the  WFA  ice  cream 
limitation  became  effective. 

Production  of  creamery  butter 
continues  on  a  low  level  compared 
with  last  year,  the  report  for  the 
week  ending  April  27  indicating  only 
85  percent  as  much  butter  manufac- 
tured in  that  week  as  during  the 
corresponding  week  a  year  earlier. 
In  spite  of  the  low  level  of  produc- 
tion, however,  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  announced  a  month- 
ly allotment  of  butter  for  civilian 
use  of  145,000,000  pounds  during 
May,  1944,  compared  with  135.000, 
000  pounds  during  May  last  year. 
This  allocation  of  supply  was  made 
in  conjunction  with  a  reduction  of 
the  ration  points  required  for  butter 
from  16  to  12  points  during  May. 
At  the  same  time,  farm  butter 
points  were  reduced  from    12   to  8 


per  pound  while  red  points  for 
oleomargarine  were  cut  from  6  to 
4  per  pound.  The  May  allotment 
of  145^000,000  pounds  includes  33. 
000,000  pounds  of  farm  butter,  or 
23  percent  of  the  total.  April  1 
storage  stocks  of  butter  totalled 
82,038,000  pounds  compared jjwith 
16,676,000  pounds,  April  1.  1943, 
and  American  cheese  stocks  of  121 
million  pounds  were  double  last 
year's  April  I  figure. 

Government  **set-asicle*' 4  re- 
quirements for  creamery  butter 
have  been  fixed  at  40  percent  of 
production  during  May  and  50 
percent  during  June.  The  set-aside 
order  for  cheddar  cheese  provides 
60  percent  during  both  May  and 
June. 

Production  of  dry  skimmilk 
for  human  consumption,  estimated 
in  the  USDA  Evaporated,  Condens- 
ed and  Dried  Milk  Report,  at 
28,900,000  pounds  during  February 
and  47,750,000  pounds  during 
March,  was  the  highest  on  record 
for  those  months.  Dry  skimmilk  for 
animal  feed  amounted  to  only 
950,000  pounds  during  March,  which 
was  a  decrease  of  57  percent  com- 
pared with  March,  1943. 


The  wife  had  been  put  on  the 
budget  plan.  At  the  end  of  each 
month  she  and  her  husband  would 
go  over  the  accounts  together. 
Every  once  in  a  while  he  would 
find  an  item,  "L.O.K.,  $3,"  and  a 
little     further    on,     "L.O.K.,     $6." 

Finally  he  said,  "My  dear,  what 
is  this  -'L.O.K.'?" 

"Lord  Only  Knows,"  she  replied. 


MEMBERS 

Free  Advertising 

Active  members  of  Inter-State 
may  place  "for  sale"  or  "wanted" 
advertisements  in  the  Review  with- 
out cost  to  them.  Ads  are  limitea 
to  one-inch  space  and  are  published 
without  investisation  or  guarantee. 
Agents*  and  salesmen's  advertising 
not  accepted  in  this  department. 

Your  advertisement  should  reach 
us  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


FOR  SALE:  John  Deere  eight-foot  tractor 
binder,  nearly  new.  Paul  V.  Twining. 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 


For  Winning  Pictures 
in  the 

REVIEW 
PICTURE 
CONTEST 

An    opportunity    to    turn    your 
really  good  snapshots  into  money. 

/^^>l^d   .   .    . 

$5.00  if  picture  is  used  on  front  page, 
$1.00  if  used  on  inside  page. 

0fieH>  ta  .  .  . 

Members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative  and  their  families. 

ll!e<^t44A^e4neHii  .  .  . 

1.  Clear,  sharp  outlines,  attractive 

background. 

2.  Farm   subject  that  will  interest 
others  on  its  merits. 

3.  Description    of   Picture  —  Who? 
What?  When?  Where? 

4.  Identification  of  sender. 

Mail  to  Int«r-State  Milk  Producers  Review. 
401  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia  8,  Pa. 

{Unused  pictures  will  he  returned) 


Classified  Exchange 

Classified  advertisements  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word, 
$1.00  minimum  per  insertion.  Each 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word.     Cash  with  order. 


FOR  SALE:— Pure-bred  Guernsey  Bull, 
year  old  May  30,  1944.  Sire-  Sherwood 
Forest  Flash,  Dam  -May  King's  Cippy 
Lady,  grandson  of  Coronation  Potentate 
A.  R.,  who  sold  for  $4550.  Coronation 
Potentate  is  half-brother  to  Green  Meadow 
Peerless,  dam  from  World's  Fair  herd.  Dr. 
R.  B.  Munsberger.  9th  Ave.,  Collegeville,  Pa. 


Meeting  Calendar 

May  13~Trenion  Inter-State  Milk  Market 

Committee      19  W.  State  Street,  Trenton, 

N.J. 
June  5  &  6 — Conference  on  rural  problems — 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College, 

Pa. 
June      7 — Annual     meeting,      Pennsylvania 

Council    of    Cooperative    Organizations — 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College, 

Pa. 
June     1 3 — Altoona- Huntingdon     Inter-State 

Milk   Market   Committee — Hollidaysburg, 

Pa. 
June    lO—South    Jersey    Inter -State    Milk 

Market  Committee — Woodbury,  N.  J 

Calf  Pens  Essential 
In  All  Dairy  Barns 

Many  dairy  barns  fail  to  provide 
places  to  keep  young  calves  and,  as 
a  result,  many  calves  are  forced  to 
lie  on  wet,  dirty  floors,  becoming 
chilled  and  often  dying  of  pneu- 
monia, says  J.  C.  Nageotte,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry Extension,  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Too  many  dairymen 
tie  calves  behind  the  cows  or  in 
feed  alleys,  or  even  under  the  stair- 
ways. 

Every  dairy  barn  should  be  equip- 
ped with  a  convenient  calf  pen  for 
each  calf,  equipped  with  hay  rack, 
feedbox,  clean  water  and  slatted 
floor,  and  located  close  to  the  cow, 
he  says. 


Soybeans  Should  Be 
Profitable  To  Grow 

Soybeans  should  be  a  profitable 
crop  this  year,  according  to  C.  S. 
Garrison,  extension  agronomist  at 
Rutgers  University.  He  points  out 
that  the  usefulness  of  this  crop  on 
the  farm  and  in  industry,  and  the 
government's  increased  support  price 
make  it  a  good  investment. 

"Soybeans  can  be  used  for  pasture, 
silage,  hay,  or  grain,"  Garrison 
says.  "Soybean  hay  is  equal  to 
red  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  in  feeding 
value  if  cut  at  the  proper  time,  and 
when  the  oil  is  pressed  from  the 
beans,  the  meal  which  remains 
contains  about  44  per  cent  protein, 
a  valuable  protein  feed. 

"Chief  is  a  good  grain  variety 
for  central  and  south  Jersey  and 
suitable  for  hay  throughout  the 
State,"  Garrison  says.  "It  gives 
high  yields,  is  non-shattering  and 
stands  well  until  combining.  Gran- 
ger is  a  short  season  bean  recom- 
mended for  grain  in  north  Jersey 
or  to  follow  wheat  or  winter  barley 
in  central  or  south  Jersey.  Both 
varieties  are  yellow  and  have  a  high 
oil  content.  In  order  to  get  the 
best  results  with  either  variety, 
be  sure  to  buy  state  certified  seed." 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 

The  entire  Glen  Foerd  Herd  (Founded  25  yrs.  ago)  of  84  registered  Ayrshires  will  be  dis- 
persed Wed.,  June  7  at  12:30  P.M.  at  Glen  Foerd  Farm,  Torresdale,  Pa.,  located  15  mi. 
east  of  Phila.  Turn  east  off  Route  I  on  Grant  Ave.  Herd  is  T.B.  and  Bang's  Accr'd. 
Six  World's  Records  made  at  this  farm.  For  Catalog  Write  Ayrshire  Sales  Service.  Box 
10.  Brandon.  Vt. 


LQ-BAX 

3>auut 

BACTERIA 
COUNTS 


Use  lO-BAX 
To  Sanitize 

•  MILK  PAILS 

•  MILK  CANS 

•  UTENSILS 

•  MILKING 

MACHINE 
PARTS 

•  SEPARATOR 

UNITS 
and  other 
Dairy  Items 


Lo-Bax  is 
especially 
made  for 
dairymen.  It  is  "a 
winner"  wherever 
milk  is  produced 
and  processed. 

Quick  Facts 
Abouf  Lo-Bax 


1.  Kills  germs  al- 
most instantly. 

2.  Dissolves  quick- 
ly in  hard  or  soft  water — hot  or  cold. 

3.  Makes  clear  solutions  for  rinsing 
or  immersing  dairy  utensils. 

4.  Contains  50%  available  chlorine. 

5.  Retains  its  full  strength. 

6.  Economical— one  bottle  (28-oz. 
size)  makes  1050  gallons  of  dairy 
rinse  solution  at  a  cost  of  l/7  of  a 
cent  per  gallon  or  less. 

//  your  dealer  doea  not  have  Lo-Bax,  write  us 


THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS    Inc. 

60  EAST  42nd  STREET     •     NEW   YORK   17     N     Y 


wf ^T  <:»i rstt ft  a  Pt N  it» y cv ah  ii 
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Soap  often  leaves  a  greasy  film  on  utensils 
that  provides  an  ideal  hiding  place  for 
milk-spoiling  bacteria.  DUMORE,  a  soap- 
less  cleaner  specially  made  for  "washing 
dairy  utensils,  leaves  no  film  or  scale  even 
in  hard  water.  Vigorously  attacks  milk  fat 
and  stubborn  dirt.  Rinses  quickly,  com- 
pletely. Economical  to  use.  Softens  hard 
water.  Safe  for  hands  as  well  as  utensils. 
Ask  your  Hauler  to  bring  you  a  supply. 
The  Diversey  Corporation,  Chicago  4. 


fOR    DISINf((IING    UTENSIIS   US{ 
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Milking  Machine  Must 
Be  Cleaned  Methodically 

Definite  routine  and  organization 
of  the  job  must  be  followed  to  keep 
milking  machines  clean  and  sani- 
tary. Use  of  proper  equipment  and 
good  dairy  washing  compounds  are 
essential,  says  I.  E.  Parkin,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry 
Extension,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. 

Steps  to  follow  in  the  cleansing 
routine  are:  rinse  machine  thor- 
oughly and  immediately  after  use 
with  lukewarm  water;  dismantle 
machine  and  wash  all  parts  thor- 
oughly with  proper  brushes,  in  hot 
alkaline  solution,  then  rinse  with 
hot  water  and  store  dry.  Always 
chlorinate  before  use,  he  urges. 


Proper  Use  of  Pasture 
Is  Management  Problem 

Good  pastures  which  have  been 
well  fertilized  and  managed  are 
ready  to  graze  when  the  grass  is  4 
to  3  inches  high.  Untreated  pas- 
tures will  not  be  ready  until  three 
weeks  to  a  month  later,  says  Fred 
V.  Grau,  extension  agronomist  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  In 
wet  weather,  the  good  sods  will 
hold  the  animais  uetter  witnout 
punching  it  full  of  holes. 

Pastures  kept  under  control  by 
heavy  grazing  during  the  flush 
growth  period  in  May  and  June 
will  encourage  the  clover  and  will 
provide  feed  higher  in  protein. 
When  the  grass  gets  too  big,  the 
clover  is  smothered.  Fertilized  grass 
grows  faster  and  requires  more 
careful  management  to  keep  under 
control,  he  points  out. 

For  dairy  cattle,  pastures  should 
be  clipped  when  bluegrass  starts 
to  head  out.  Fields  that  get  too 
big  before  grazing  may  be  mowed 
for  grass  silage  or  hay. 


It  Pays  to  Know 

No  matter  how  fine  your  dairy 
stock  may  be,  it  can't  produce  at 
its  best  for  you  unless  each  cow 
calves  every  1 2  or  13  months.  And 
the  best  way  to  see  that  they  do  this, 
according  to  E.  J.  Perry,  Rutgers 
University's  extension  dairyman,  is 
to  tack  up  a  breeding  record  sheet 
in  some  prominent  sF>ot  in  the  barn, 
jot  down  dates  of  calving  and  other 
necessary  data  and  let  the  sheet 
dictate  your  breeding  program.  Such 
sheets  are  available  free  at  county 
agents'  offices. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


INTER-STATE 


A  woman  when  launching  her 
first  ship  was  a  little  nervous.  She 
turned  to  the  shipyard  manager, 
standing  beside  her,  and  asked: 
**How  hard  do  I  have  to  hit  it  to 
knock  it  into  the  water?" 


'^4..^/^q5/Herei5yo"''^e.^^., 


Why  do  dairymen  think  so  highly  of  Gulf  Livestock  Spray? 


/ 


Because  it  kills . .  • 

.  .  .  flies,  mosquitoes,  gnats,  lice,  ticks, 
and  many  other  insects  quickly  by  con- 
tact. Thus  it  is  ideal  for  use  in  the  barn 
to  help  quiet  your  cows  at  milking  time. 
Safe  to  spray  twice  a  day. 

As  a  result  • . . 


Because  it  repels . .  • 

. . .  stable  and  horn  flies,  mosquitoes  and 
gnats.  It  evaporates  slowly  so  its  effec- 
tiveness is  prolonged  to  help  provide 
needed  relief  from  insect  annoyance  when 
your  cows  are  in  pasture. 


.  .  ,  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  gives  you  a  convenient,  economical,  and  time-tested 
method  of  fighting  many  insects  that  can  seriously  reduce  the  milk  production  of 
your  herd.  For  best  results,  follow  simple  directions  on  the  container. 


Gulf  Livestock  Spray  is  made  from  the 
finest  ingredients  obtainable,  and  is  still 
sold  on  our  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
your  money  back!  Order  today  for 
early  delivery.  Now  readily  available  and 

for  sale  at  feed 
stores,  milk  com- 
panies, and  Gulf 
stations. 


NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICES 

1-Gal.  Containers $1.19 

2-Gal.  Cant $1.93 

S-Gal.  Usabi*  Pails  ....  $4.75 

Also  in  55-Gal.  drums 


LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 

to  kill  and  r9pel  Axit  wiMcfs— l>u/  War  Bomfc 


There  is  plenty  of  milk  right  now  but  we  can  expect  another  short- 
age  next  fall  and  early  winter.    Make  your  plans  now 

to  get  production  then. 


Milk  Producers* 


ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  THE  INTER-STA'.         tet    yOUr    COWS    ready    for    fall 

^^   -e  IS  no  greater  service  \ou 
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Coins  to  the  Mail  Box 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


June,  1944 


Milking  Machine  Must 
Be  Cleaned  Methodically 

Definite  routine  and  organization 

I'l  '?*^  'P;;f^,*=^pi^^lfandi<P>eeF^ht  for  May  milk 
hkely  will  be  lower  than  it  was  last  month. 
The  average  May  price  for  4  percent  milk  f.o.b. 
Philade  phia  was  $3,776.  This  is  5.2  cents 
below  the  April  price  of  $3,828  which,  in  turn, 
was  6.2  cents  below  March. 

•  ^ou-i^^'^fT^^'*  *^®  average  f.o.b.  price  here 
in  Philadelphia  was  $3,985,  which  was  only 
6.5  cents  less  than  the  Class  I  price  of  $4.05  per 
hundred,  which  is  also  the  OPA  ceiling  price. 
The  drop  frorn  November  to  May,  then,  ex- 
c  usive  of  subsidy,  was  20.9  cents  a  hundred  on 
all  ol  your  milk. 

That  is  nearly  half  a  cent  a  quart. 

With  all  the  talk  about  making  more  milk 
to  win  the  war  there  may  be  a  number  of  you 
who  will  not  understand  how  this  happened, 
even  though  your  total  milk  check  for  May  is 
larger  than  November.  Here  is  what  took 
place. 

During  last  November  the  average  herd  of 
cows  supplying  this  market  got  down  in  pro- 
duction to  215  pounds  a  day,  according  to  the 
Market  Administrator's  official  report.  If 
you  multiply  that  by  9450  which  was  about  the 
total  number  of  herds  supplying  Philadelphia 
with  milk,  each  day  of  that  month  producers 
were  supplymg  about  2,031,000  pounds  of  milk 
to  the  Philadelphia  market.  And  in  November, 
practically  all  of  it  was  sold  for  Class  I.  But 
r.iiladeiphia  buyers  were  still  short  of  the  milk 
necessary  for  bottled  purposes  here  in  the  city, 
and,  in  order  to  get  the  milk  to  take  care  of 
their  customers,  they  were  having  to  go  out  of 

ovitl^r?^'*/''''.  "'''*''  P^y''^^  ^^S  premiums 
over  the  Class  I  price. 

This  May,  however,  these  same  herds  pro- 
duced an  average  of  322  pounds  a  day  or  a  daily 
total  of  around  3,043,000  pounds.  In  other 
Tk"!  PuTTT  t^^  u"""^  ^^y  producers  sent  to 
or  d7n  nnn  ''^''^  ^"'^^''^  1,012,000  more  pounds, 
or  470,000  more  quarts,  of  milk  than  they  did 
each  day  during  the  short  month  last  fall. 

That  is  why  the  price  went  down.  The  con- 
sumers in  Philadelphia  just  can't  use  470,000 
rnore  quarts  of  fluid  milk  a  day  in  May  than 
they  do  in  November.  The  470,000  quarts  a 
day  went  into  Class  II.  m        t^.  «t 

Figures  from  another  official  source,  which 
issues  Its  reports  weekly,  reveal  that  the  ap- 
proximately 5,000  herds  covered  in  that  report 
averaged  236  pounds  daily  the  second  week  of 
November  but  in  the  week  ending  June  3 
had  jumped  their  average  production  to  394 
pounds  a  day-^  an  extra  158  pounds  a  day  from 
eacn  farm.  That  is  167  pounds  at  the  high 
point  for  every  100  pounds  at  the  low  point 
7Q  J«f  f  thersales  quotas  fixed  by  Food  Order 
79  interfere.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Class  I 

the  pi-f'y Vl".'  ^^'""^  ^^'  '^^  ^--  month  for 
the  Philadelphia  quotas,  have  not  been  equalled 

s?nce  Fo'IJh  n^i  ^%^  ^^*^^'«  during  any  month 
since  Food  Order  79  became  effective. 

rJr.t^^"^' U'^'Z^  ^'■''^''  ^^  ^"^  ^^^  Surplus  Com- 
mittees which  are  set  up  in  connection  with  it 
and   working   in   conjunction   with    Mr.    Wm 


Sadler,  the  Market  Administrator,  have  done 
a  great  deal  toward  keeping  all  this  milk 
moving  this  spring.  Tank  load  after  tank  load 
ot  milk  has  been  transfered  to  the  condensery 
at  Greensboro.  At  least  one  dealer  to  my 
knowledge  has  moved  every  bit  of  his  milk 
from  one  Eastern  Shore  station  to  the  conden- 
sery all  spring,  in  order  that  he  might  take  in 
all  of  his  producers'  milk.  This  condensery 
has  been  running  24  hours  a  day  to  use  up  this 
tremendous  flush  of  milk.  Our  fieldmen  know 
these  things  to  be  facts. 

However,  by  close  cooperation,  all  of  this 
milk  has  been  used  either  for  fluid  purposes  or 
in  some  form  in  which  it  will  help  us  win  the 
war,  and  producers  have  received  not  less  than 
the  Class  II  price  for  all  of  this  diverted  milk 
even  though  in  many  cases  the  buyers  lost 
around  50  cents  a  hundredweight  in  the  trans- 
fer. 

These  buyers  are  not  in  the  habit  of  losing 
50  cents  a  hundredweight  on  any  milk.  Two 
things  caused  them  to  do  it  this  spring.  First, 
they  want  to  hold  their  supplies  for  next  fall 
when  milk  may  be  even  more  scarce  than  it 
was  last  fall.  Second,  they  have  sons  in  the 
war  just  as  you  have  and  have  the  same  interest 
in  seeing  Hitler  and  Tojo  defeated. 

But  when  this  war  is  over  we  milk  producers 
either  are  sroine  to  supplv  ^ny  »*^Jlk  m'^re 
evenly  throughout  the  year  "then' we  are  dohie 
now— or  we  are  going  to  take  a  licking.  These 
buyers  who  bought  milk  outside  the  shed  last 
tall,  at  a  premium,  will  take  on  these  supplies 
for  the  full  twelve  months  instead  of  only  six, 
m  order  that  they  may  have  it  when  they  need 
It  and  save  the  premium.  And,  if  that  happens, 
our  Class  I  percentage  will  go  down  throughout 
the  year.  ^ 

Mr.  Warner  and  Miss  Schultz  who  make  it 
pu^'/j  1  ^i"®^^  to  study  these  trends  in  the 
Philadelphia   market,    have   prepared   a   chart 

Fullf   .U^^^    ^'^'^   t^''""^^    ^"'^^    graphically: 
hirst,  the  difference  between  the  fall  and  sprin? 

production  during  the  last  year,  and,  second, 

if^u-^'^^.i*'^*  ^^''^  difference  is  growing  wider. 
If  this  difference  is  not  narrowed,  we  are  goin? 
to  have  a  real  post-war  headache  in  this  market! 
This  chart  is  on  page  14  of  this  Review. 
Please  study  ,t  carefully  and  read  the  story 
that  goes  with  it.  ^ 

JLr^"^^  ^"^  me  fAiaf  f/ie  most  important 
thing  you,  as  a  milk  producer,  can  do  is  to  get 
your  milk  production   lined  up  so   that  your 

last  November.  Don  t  forget  that,  after  August, 
your  subsidy  will  be  70  cents  instead  of  45 
cents  (in  New  Jersey,  80  cents  instead  of  55.) 
•ft,  's  a  flat  increase  of  25  cents  on  all  of  your 
milk.  Whether  we  like  subsidy  or  not,  if  we 
take  It,  our  milk  from  September  on  will 
bring  us  25  cents  more  a  hundred  than  it  does 
this  summer,  plus  the  increase  that  will  result 
trom  a  higher  percentage  of  Class  I. 

I  know  that  it  is  too  late  now  to  talk  about 
breeding  our  cows  to  come  fresh  this  fall,  but 
there  are  some  things  we  can  do.     We  can  dry 


off  the  back  springers  and  get  them  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  fall  freshening.  We  can 
feed  lightly  through  June. 

Most  important,  we  can  make  our  plans  now 
to  keep  our  cows  in  good  condition  during  July, 
August  and  September,  when  they  usually 
start  to  get  thin  if  on  grass  alone.  Once  they 
get  down  they  will  use  up  most  of  their  feed  in 
October,  November  and  December  getting 
back  into  shape,  and  will  be  producing  from 
January  on,  instead  of  putting  milk  in  the 
pail  this  fall  when  it  will  be  sorely  needed. 


Start  now  to  get  your  cows  ready  for  fall 
production.  There  is  no  greater  service  you 
can  do  your  country,  yourself,  and  the  con- 
sumers who  depend  on  you  for  their  milk. 

And   it   is  the  best  post-war  plan   you  can 

possibly  make! 

Yours, 


Farmers  Need  Co^Op  Strength 
To  Achieve  Economic  Equality 


RISING  to  defend  American  farm- 
ers against  "certain  business  and 
financial  interests"  that  would  deny 
them  the  right  to  use  their  producer- 
owned  and  producer-controlled  co- 
operatives on  a  cost-of-doing-busi- 
ness  basis,  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives  has  issued  a 
statement  declaring  that  the  present 
attack  on  farmer  cooperatives  will 
strike  home  to  three  out  of  every 
five  farm  operators  in  America. 

"Farmers  set  up  these  coopera- 
tives because  they  needed  them." 
the  statement  said  in  citing  the 
benefits  of  farmer  co-ops.  "They 
use  them  to  provide  services  they 
need  to  carry  on  their  farming 
operations — services  that  in  most 
cases  would  not  be  practical  for  the 
individual  farmer  to  provide  for 
himself  on  his  own  farrn." 

Pointing  out  that  individual  farm- 
ing is  a  small  business — the  average 
member  of  a  farm  cooperative  re- 
quiring the  services  of  his  organiza- 
tion to  the  extent  of  less  than  $1 ,000 
a  year —  the  statement  charged  that 
"these  interests,  operating  as  they 
are  behind  a  false  front,  would  take 
from  farmers  the  right  to  join  with 
their  neighbors  to  provide  them- 
selves on  a  sound  basis  with  the 
services  they  need. 

"Such  an  attack  threatens  free 
enterprise  at  a  time  when  two  op- 
posing and  contradicting  philoso- 
phies are  under  test  in  America," 
the  statement  continued,  explaining 
that,  whereas  the  older  and  tradi- 
tional philosophy  called  for  exercise 
of  the  individual's  own  strength, 
initiative  and  industry,  the  newer 
looks  to  the  national  government  to 
solve  problems,  meet  emergencies, 
and  regulate  the  individual's  eco- 
nomic life. 

"Without  some  means  of  mobiliz- 
ing   their   economic   strength,"    the 


statement  read,  "farmers  will  be- 
come either  the  serf  of  other  interests 
or  a  ward  of  the  government. 

"If  he  lands  in  either  direction, 
free  enterprise  in  the  United  States 
will  be  dealt  a  staggering  blow. 
The  very  foundation  of  our  economic 
life  rests  on  the  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  land  by  the  maximum  num- 


Der  oi  ireenoiueis. 


The  statement  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  in  American  agriculture, 
the  producer-owned  and  producer- 
controlled  cooperative  has  been  de- 
veloped as  a  vitally  important  means 
by  which  the  farmer,  working  with 
his  neighbors,  preserves  and  exer- 
cises his  right  of  free  enterprise. 
"Certainly,"  it  added,  "if  farmers 
are  denied  the  privileges  of  co- 
operative endeavor  because  of  the 
opposition  of  selfish  financial  and 
business  interests,  there  can  be  no 
common  ground  for  cooperation 
between  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
and  finance,  industry  and  commerce. 
This  is  a  fact  which  business  men 
everywhere  should  ponder. 

Citing  the  fact  that  there  are 
6.000,000  farms  in  America  and 
that  the  average  farm  is  rather 
a   small    producing    unit    with   only 


87  tillable  acres,  the  Council  state- 
ment further  said:  "Although  farms 
as  a  whole  are  the  important  pro- 
ducers of  basic  wealth,  the  average 
farm  is  a  family-sized  business.  Yet 
the  individual  farmer  has  the  same 
problems  of  buying  and  processing 
and  selling  that  the  big  corporations 
have — and  without  their  concentra- 
tion of  money  and  facilities." 

The  statement  said  that  in  order 
to  enable  the  "individual  family 
farm  operator  to  cope  with  the 
advantages  in  capital,  trained  per- 
sonnel, and  research  facilities  of 
the  other  great  industries  of  the 
country,  the  United  States  and  all 
the  states  in  the  union  have  passed 
laws  that  permit  organization  and 
operation  of  producer-owned  and 
producer-controlled  cooperative  as- 
sociations by  farmers  on  a  cost 
basis.  At  the  same  time,  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  of  the  country  have 
imposed  certain  conditions  which 
safeguard  both  the  farmer  and  the 
public  from  the  misuse  of  coopera- 
tives. 


A  tire  is  about  worn  out  when  the 
air  begins  to  show  through. 


Visitor:  "What  a  beautiful  view 
this  is!" 

Farmer:  "Maybe.  But  if  you 
had  to  plow  that  view,  harrow  it, 
cultivate  it.  hoe  it,  mow  it,  fence 
it,  and  pay  taxes  on  it,  it  wouldn't 
look  so  pretty." 


The  fact  that  riding 
five  on  a  horse  makes 
it  a  little  crowded 
doesn'  t  seem  to  both- 
er these  children. 
Miss  Alma  Stoltzfus, 
Atglen,  Pa.,  sent  the 
picture. 
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Slight  Change  in  Order 
Effective  for  Two  Months 

A  slight  modification  in  one  sec- 
tion of  milk  marketing  order  61,  for 
the  Philadelphia  market,  has  been 
ordered  as  an  emergency  measure  by 
Thomas  J.  Flavin,  assistant  to  the 
War  Food  Administrator.  This 
change  suspends,  as  they  apply  to 
milk  handled  during  May  and  June, 
certain  provisions  in  Section  3  of 
the  order  relative  to  milk  moved  to 
plants  not  covered  by  the  order. 

The  effect  of  this  revision  is  to 
ease  the  requirements  on  surplus 
nriilk  supplies  moved  into  plants 
that  handle  milk  primarily  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 


New  Rule  Gives  Farmers 
Higher  Priority  Rating 

A  new  WPB  ruling  will  make  it 
easier  for  farmers  to  get  supplies 
needed  for  farm  operations,  ac- 
cording to  word  received  by  the 
N.  J.  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

A  May  6  amendment  to  Priorities 
Regulation  19  lists  approximately 
300  items  of  farm  supplies  on  which 
dealers  are  required  to  give  farmers 
preference  upon  written  certification 
by  the  farmer  that  the  supplies 
covered  by  the  order  are  needed 
immediately,  will  be  used  in  the 
operation  of  a  farm,  and  are  not 
for  household  purFK)ses, 

A  farmer  may  use  this  certificate 
at  a  repair  shop  to  get  a  priority 
on  the  use  of  its  equipment  in 
repairing  his  farm  equipment. 

If  a  farmer  wishes  to  use  a  cer- 
tificate to  buy  more  than  $30  worth 
at  one  time  of  any  item  on  the  list, 
he  must  first  get  it  approved  in 
writing  by  the  County  Farm  Ra- 
tioning Committee. 

The  list  of  the  300  items  is  on 
file  at  the  office  of  the  county 
agricultural  agent. 

ADA  Plans  Bigger 
Peacetime  Dairy  Outlet 

1  he    Am*»riran    Piairxr    Aoo^r'ia *-<^>« 

recently  created  a  post-war  plan- 
ning committee  for  broad  and  gen- 
eral guidance  of  the  ADA's  business 
program  to  help  dairy  farmers  meet 
the  prospect  of  surpluses  and  price 
crashes  after  the  war. 

The  committee,  of  which  A.  H. 
Lauterbach,  former  general  man- 
ager of  Inter-State,  is  a  member, 
will  be  instrumental  in  co-ordinating 
all  activities  involved  in  the  ADA's 
program  of  aggressive,  nation-wide 
advertising  and  research  aimed  at 
building  post-war  markets  at  least 
large  enough  to  overcome  the  surplus 
of  10  to  15  billion  pounds  of  milk 
annually,  which  is  widely  feared 
when  the  government  halts  heavy 
wartime  purchases. 

The  ADA  is  now  supported  by 
dairymen  in  18  states,  with  Colora- 
do, Idaho,  Oklahoma  and  Utah  be- 
ing the  most  recent  additions  to  the 
list.  The  producers  of  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri. 
Montana,  Nebraska,  North  and 
South  Dakota.  Washington  and 
Wisconsin  had  previously  made  reg- 
ular contributions  to  the  ADA 
promotion  program. 

It  is  reported,  also,  that  milk 
producers  of  Ohio,  Oregon  and  West 
Virginia  are  now  actively  organizing 
for  this  purpose  and  may  be  joining 
ADA  in  time  to  add  their  weight 
to  the  1944  program.  Considerable 
interest  is  also  indicated  in  Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
Texas. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Many  favorable  comments  have 
been  heard  from  dairy  leaders  and 
the  press.  Typical  was  the  following 
statement  carried  in  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man: 

"A  program  under  which  dairy 
farmers,  of  their  own  volition  and 
initiative,  set  out  to  strengthen 
their  own  business  undertakings, 
under  their  own  plans  and  with 
funds  which  they  provide,  is  greatly 
to  be  commended  .  .  .  the  American 
Dairy  Association  program  deserves 
the  support  of  all  dairy  farmers  now 
and  in  the  future." 


Personal  Glimpses 

Four  heifer  calves  within  one 
year  have  been  produced  by  a  pure- 
bred Holstein  cow.  Breezy  Glen 
Korndyke  Frances,  owned  by  War- 
ren L.  Eby,  Gordonville,  Pa.  Twin 
heifers  were  born  April  16,  1943, 
and  another  pair  of  twins  on  April 
8,  1944.  All  of  these  calves  are 
being  raised. 

Wm.  A.  Frew,  Paradise.  Pa., 
has  been  elected  to  the  Golden 
Guernsey  Advisory  Council. 

Among  the  delegates  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America,  held  recent- 
ly in  Columbus,  Ohio,  were  Earl  L. 
Groff,  Strasburg,  Pa.;  Joseph  O. 
Canby,  Hulmeville,  Pa.;  Geo.  M. 
Hunsberger,  Plumsteadville,  Pa., 
and  Wm.  E.  Reed  of  Winterthur 
Farms,  Delaware.  Earl  Tull,  Sea- 
ford,  Del.,  was  alternate  to  Wm.  E. 
Reed. 

Having  completed  a  one  week 
course  on  artificial  insemination  at 
Cornell  University,  Frank  R.  Der- 
rick, Muncy,  Pa.,  is  now  qualified 
to  be  an  inseminator  in  a  coopera- 
tive breeding  association. 

Martin,  Rutgers  Dean, 
Receives  Honorary  Degree 

Dr.  William  H.  Martin,  dean 
and  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Rutgers  University, 
was  presented  with  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Science  degree  by  his 
alma  mater,  the  University  of 
Maine,  early  in  June.  The  degree 
was  conferred  in  recognition  of  Dr. 
Martin's  "splendid  achievements  in 
the  fields  of  education  and  science." 

Except  for  two  years  of  service 
in  the  air  force  during  the  first 
World  War.  Dr.  Martin  has  been 
with  Rutgers  continuously  since 
being  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Maine  in  1914.  Previous  to 
becoming  dean  in  1939  he  was  head 
of  the  plant  pathology  department. 


June,  1944 


Left  to  right: 

Frank  A.  Wangler 
Trdcy  O.  Fling 
John  Raab 
Phillip  Alampi 


me. 


My  baby  is  the  living  image  of 


"What  do  you  care,  so  long  as  he's 
healthy." 


Woodstown  School  Observes 
25th  Vo-Ag  Anniversary 

A  quarter-century  of  teaching 
has  been  completed  in  the  vocational 
agriculture  department  of  the 
Woodstown,  N.  J.,  High  School.  A 
banquet  and  meeting  commemorat- 
ing this  anniversary  was  held  by  the 
Woodstown  chapter  of  the  FFA  at 
the  Woodstown  Grange  Hall  early 
in  May.  This  event  was  combined 
with  the  annual  parent  and  son 
banquet  of  this  FFA  chapter. 

The  present  instructor  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  at  Woodstown  is 
Phillip  Alampi,  who  has  held  the 
position  since  1935.  The  first  teach- 
er was  Frank  Wangler  (1918-22), 
who  came  from  Wilmington  to 
attend  the  banquet.  Following  him 
was  Tracy  C  Fling  (1922-30), 
who  came  from  Fairfield,  Ohio,  for 
the  event.  John  Raab,  now  of 
Sussex,  N.  J.,  was  the  instructor 
from  1930  to  1935. 

The  high  point  in  enrollment  was 
in    1939,    when    77    students    were 
enrolled  in  agricultural  courses  and 
supervised  practice  work.     Twenty- 
nine  of   these  were  in   the  class  of 
1940,  of  whom   19  were  graduated. 
The  Woodstown  chapter  of  FFA 
is     now     headed     by     Edward     C. 
Flitcraft  as  president,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
FFA.      Edward   extended   greetings 
to    the    guests    at    the    anniversary 
dinner,  with  Arthur  L.  Wadding- 
ton,  vice  president  of  the  Pilesgrove 
Board  of  Education,  responding  for 
the  parents.    Mr.  Alampi  introduced 
the  guests,  who  included,  in  addition 
to  the  previous  instructors,  Profes- 
sor  H.    O.    Sampson,    Supervisor 
of   Agricultural   Education   in   New 
Jersey,    Professor    E.    V.    Bearer 
and  Professor  O.  E.  Kiser,  who  are 
associated  with  him. 


The  Product  Is  Now 
'*Non-Fat  Dry  Milk  Solids" 

The  American  Dry  Milk  Institute 
has  determined  that  hereafter  it 
will  use  the  term  "nonfat  dry  milk 
solids,"  in  all  of  its  labels,  literature 
and  printed  material  referring^to  the 


product  previously  known  as  dry 
skimmilk,  powdered  skimmilk,  and 
by  other  names  which,  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
were  required  to  include  the  words 
"skimmilk"  or  "skimmed  milk." 

This  terminology  had  long  been 
protested  by  the  Dry  Milk  Institute 
and  through  an  act  passed  by 
Congress  and  approved  March  6, 
1944,  either  the  terms  "nonfat  dry 
milk  solids"  or  "defatted  milk 
solids"  could  be  used  as  a  name  for 
this  product. 

The  Review  will  endeavor  to  use 
the  newly-approved  terminology 
hereafter  in  any  reference  to  this 
dairy  product.  We  may  revert  to 
«.l,«  ^1*4   frii-l**  r\t\\At  and   fhen  throueh 

Clio    v^»\*    v»».»^'    »»v»  ..-•--  —     .--  ^ 

force  of  habit  but  shall  endeavor  to 
say  "non-fat  dry  milk  solids"  when 
that  is  what  we  mean. 


Mylo  Downey  Maryland's 
New  4-H  Boys'  Club  Agent 

Appointment  of  Mylo  S.  Downey 
as  State  4-H  Boys'  Club  Agent  was 
announced  recently.  He  had  been 
acting  in  that  capacity  since  the 
retirement  of  E.  G.  Jenkins  a  few 

months  ago.  r  xv/     i 

Mr.  Downey  is  a  native  ot  Wash- 
ington county,  where  he  was  raised 
on  a  general  dairy  farm.  Starting 
as  a  4-H  club  member,  he  became 
a  club  leader  in  1920  and  has  been 
associated  with  that  line  of  work 
ever  since. 


May  and  June  Subsidies 
Will  Be  Paid  in  July 

Announcement  has  been  made 
that  the  "feed  payments"  to  be 
made  to  producers,  sometimes  called 
producer  subsidies  and  other  times 
consumer  subsidies,  for  milk  market- 
ed during  May  and  June  will  be 
paid  at  one  time  in  July. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  ap- 
plications for  these  payments  must 
be  made  on  or  before  July  31,  and, 
as  usual,  will  require  presentation  of 
evidence  that  the  amount  of  niilk 
set  forth  in  the  application  has 
actually  been  placed  upon  the  mar- 


ket. The  pay  slips  received  with  the 
milk  checks  will  usually  suffice  for 
this  purpose. 

Applications  are  made  to  the 
county  committee  in  the  county 
where  the  farm  is  located  and  the 
application  must  be  made  and  signed 
by  the  person  in  whose  name  the 
milk  is  shipped  and  the  milk  check 
issued* 

Fire  an  Invasion  Shot 
Buy  More  Bonds 

The  fifth  War  Loan  Drive  runs 
from  June  12  through  July  8.  The 
Treasury  Department  points  out 
that  taxes  are  providing  less  than 
one-third  of  the  money  required  to 
keep  the  war  going — and,  although 
none  of  us  wants  to  see  the  war 
continue,  we  must  and  will  see  it 
through  to  the  finish.  The  goal  for 
the  Fifth  War  Loan  is  16  billion 
dollars,  6  billion  of  which  are  to 
come  from  bond  sales  to  individuals, 
which  is  slightly  over  the  amount 
purchased  by  individuals  in  the 
fourth  drive. 

The  invasion  has  started — our 
boys  are  in  there  fighting — ^and  no 
job  will  be  too  big,  no  danger  too 
great  for  those  men  who  are  fighting 
to  protect  America  and  our  way  of 
life  and  to  liberate  the  conquered 
peoples  of  Europe.  This  doesn't 
mean  that  the  war  is  won — it  has 
really  just  started,  as  far  as  actual 
invasion  of  the  continent  is  concern- 
ed, and  there  will  be  a  need  for 
great  amounts  of  supplies,  equip- 
ment and  food. 

We,  as  farmers,  are  doing  all  we 
can  do  to  produce  food  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  feed  our  armed  ser- 
vices, our  civilian  population  and 
help  relieve  some  of  the  suffering 
peoples  in  other  lands. 

But,  that  is  not  enough.  We 
have  another  job — and  that  is  to 
help  in  the  purchase  of  the  supplies 
and  equipment,  which  we  can  do 
through  the  purchase  of  bonds. 
Let's  all  put  forth  a  special  effort 
in  this  drive  do  just  a  little  better 
than  we  did  in  other  drives— and 
really  back  the  attack. 

Looking  at  it  from  another  point 
of   view — although   this   is  called   a 
War  Loan,  isn't  it  a  sort  of  "peace 
loan"   too— a  loan  which  we'll   get 
back    in    peacetime?      Most    of    us 
have  experienced  the  inconvenience 
of  needing  something  for  our  home  or 
business  that  can't  be  obtained  now. 
The  manufacture  and  production 
of  many  peace-time  necessities  have 
been  curtailed  due  to  conversion  to 
war-time     production.       But,     the 
money   we  save  now   will  come  in 
mighty    handy    to    buy    the    things 
we  need  when  the  war  is  won. 

Let's  buy  all  the  bonds  we  can — 
and  in  that  way  help  win  the  war 
and  be  prepared  to  enjoy  the  peace. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


June,  1944 


Class  Prices,  Pennsylvania  Markets 

^^-^^— "     T  IT  41  ^  -«'  "'^ 

**  '^       3  70    3.192   3.135    2.521    2  526 


Classification  Percentages 

Pennsylvania  (State  Control)  and  Wilmington 

Blue  Hen  Farms 85  x                   A  Bonus 

Clover  Dairy  Company ..  .                 88   53  ^                    1 1    a7  ^                   ^0 

CreamTopDairy      ..^.     ...     .:     H^^  q""                   ' '  ^^  x                   86.39 

Eachus  Dairy gg  q                      .^  ^                        — 

Everett  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co.        49.02  0                     43   70  7   9ft                 ~ 

Hoffman  s 51  g                     3|  n                       — 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co. .  ....     55  Q                     45  n                       ~ 

Mai/  ~ 

Clover  Dairy  Company 80  x                   20  at  ^'^ 

Fnums  Dairy 86  713  x                  13.287  x                 88     ' 

.  New  Jersey 

f^.  o,                                       ^o^f^  Cream 

irrowhead  Shoemaker  Dairy 96  ^ri^urn 

May 

Castanea  Dairy iqo  __  ,,^. 

Scott-Powell.  .  .                                               ion  '^ 

'""  —  100 


April 


Prices  Paid  for  4%  MUk 


Location  Area 

Bechtel.  I.  Lloyd Royersford.  Pa.  |  A 

Blue  Hen  Farms W;L;,,„^^:    m^i __ 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington.'  Del. _ 

Cream  Top  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa. .        1 4 

Eachus  Dairy  ^ West  Chester.  Pa..  |A 

Everett  Ice  Cream  Co Everetf    Pa  lA  70 

Hershey  Creamery  Co.  (1-1 5)  .  .  .  .       .  .  .  .  Cr^rasd:.  Pa.  l"'^' 

Hoffman  s      .  .       Altoona.  Pa..  9 

Lancaster  Milk  Company Lancaster  Market .  .  .    .  .    1 4 

P«««  r^        I       r>            r-  ^^^  ^o*"^  Market 

h'enn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cressi 


Z2 


......  wess  ice  ^ream  ^o Cresson.  Pa.  Q 

Queen  Dairy      ^  •       .       Lancaster.  Pa. .  .  .  |4 

Rohrer  Med  O  Farms  Dairy Lancaster.  Pa. .  4 

Stnckler^  Dean  D.  &  Son Huntingdon.  Pa  .  0 

Sylvan  View  Dairy Lancaster.  Pa.       4 

Chas.  G.  Waple  Dames Tyrone.  Pa.  1072 

Western  Maryland  Dairy R^i^^  gun.  Md. . .  .  .  .  [    - 

May 

Abbotts  Dairies fK\    i    p„^„        v 

R1..«  w„^  c  Vi>i-  J-  producers) — 

Blue  Hen  Farms            ^ Wilmington.  Del  — 

Centerville  Producers  Co-op Centerville.  Md  - 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington.  Del  - 

Delamore  Dairy Wilmington    Del  - 

Grt' nVlPn'^ Wilmington    De 

VjreenhiU  Dairy \t/:i-_;__^__    r^  1 


KT       »,     ,    r,    •' Wilmington.  Del 

New  York  Buyers 201    10  ^Jll 

^^r^^^  P«      II  r^   •  •    zui-iu  mile  zone. 

SunnW  w1       I^'""" <^-  J    Producers) 

fe  Fn^n' ■•^°"'^'  Nassau.  Del \ 

West  End  Dairy Wilmington.  Del. 


rrtce 

$3,825 
3.80 
3.83 
3.65 
3.78 
3.32 
3.65 
3.51 
3.70 
3.70 
3.46 
3.60 
3.53 
3.40 
3.60 
3  65 
3.40 
3  67 


3.97 

3.74 

3.61 

3.75 

3.75 

3.84 

3.72 

3.35 

4.03 

3.46 

3  79 


Peed  Price  Sumvaary  for  May,  1944 

Compiled  by  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative    Inc 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers 


May 

Ingredients  ($  per  T.) 

Wheat  Bran 52    |5 

16%  Mixed  Dairy  Ration.  .      61   22 
24% 66.50 


April 
1944 

($  per  T.) 
52.10 
61.81 
65  50 


May  %  Change  May,  1944 

f^         -r  X  *      ..  compared  with 

^^^ST'tT^  ^P"i   ^^^^       May  1943 

3683  +1.53           +17.02 


Class  Prices 

Wilmington 

F.  o.  b.  market,  dwt.  of  4^ 
Clats  1 
$3.93 
3.93 
3.93 

New  Jersey 

b.  market,  cwt.  of  3.5% 
.       ,,  Class  I 

Apul  $3.83 

May  3.83 

June  3.83 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each 
l\J  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds 
price  of  3.5%  milk. 


April 

May 

June 

F.  ( 


milk 
Claii  tt 
$3,014 
3.042 


milk 
Class  II 
$2.67 
2.67 
2.67 
class  is 
than  the 


*Cream  fDry  Skimmilk 
$24.0125  12.5479^ 


The  only  sure  way  to  double  your 
money  is  to  fold  it  and  put  in  your 
pocket. 


"Is  my  dress  too  short?" 
"It's  either  too  short  or  you're  in 
It  too  far." 


Prices  of 
April 

J^*2      AC.  23.5625  12.7006<f 

+~~D       '*"'*^"*'"'  can  of  40  percent  cream. 
;—h'er  pound  of  roller  process  dry  skimmilk; 
each  as  used  in  determining  the  Phila- 
delphia Class  1 1  price. 

Average  Price  New  York  92-Score  Butter 

Ihe  quoted  price  has  been  46.75  per 
pound  since  January.  1943.  this  price  in- 
cluding rollback  subsidy  payments  since 
June,  1943. 


Prices  Paid  for  3.5%  Milk 
By  South  Jersey  Buyers 
April,  1944 

Grade  "A" 

A .  .       ^^^y  &  Premium 

Abbotts  Dairy  $4.17 

Arrowhead-Shoemaker    4 .  23 

Bundick  Dairy 

Castanea  Dairy 

Conover.  C.  L. 

Decker.  Conrad 

Uennery  Dairies 

Holly  Ravine  Dairy 

Kligerman  Dairy 

Locust  Lane  Farms 

N.J.Milk  Products  Co 
Parks  Dairies 
Rainier 's  Dairy 
Scott-Powell  Dairies 
Supplee-Wills- Jones 
Sylvan  Seal 
Trenton  Dairy 
Wilson  Dairy 


4.23 

3.90 

4.23 

3.954 

4.23 

4.23 

4.21 

3.894 

4.23 

4.142 

4.23 

4.23 


4  23 


Grade 

$3.83 
3.6676 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3  83 
3.83 
3.8184 
3.83 
3.75 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3  682 
3.83 
3.83 


KyfTi    D   '"f"'^®  "^^""^  reported  to  Inter-State 
I  S!"?^."^^"    Cooperative   by  the  New 

Jersey  Milk  Control  Board  as  the  average 
prices  paid  by  these  buyers  for  all  milk  in 
the  respective  grades.  Prices  received  by 
individual  producers  will  vary  from  these 
prices  as  their  respective  returns  may  be 
inHuenced  by  their  relative  amounts  of 
norm  and  excess  milk. 


"You  can  have  milk!—!* II  eat  grasM 

'al   \»'  '  ''**''«'*  something  about  it 
that  8  more  manly!** 

Ration  certificates  for  the  pur- 
chasing of  men's  rubber  boots  and 
work  shoes  will  be  good  indefinitely 
hereafter,  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  announced.  This 
eliminates  expiration  dates  on  certi- 
ficates held  by  both  consumers  and 
the  trade. 


Prices  4%  Milk,  April  and  May 

These  are  the  prices  known  to  have  been  paid— or  not  less  than  the 
minimum  permitted  prices— at  each  plant  location  under  Marketing 
Order  No.  61  for  the  Philadelphia  milk  marketing  area,  as  announced  by 
Market    Administrator    Wm.    P.    Sadler,     for    milk     purchased     durmg 


April  and  May,  1944. 


.2   •  •      » 

-  t;*  Apr. 


a 


Apr. 


Handler 


Plant  Location 


^S  S  Price 


^a  g  Price 


May 
Price 


Market  Average 


f.o 


Abbotts  Dairies.  . 


Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

Curryville.  Pa 339 

...  .Easton.  Md 283 

Goshen.  Pa 241 

Oxford.  Pa 227 

••       Port  Allegheny.  Pa.    .416 

"       Spring  Creek.  Pa. . 

Ardmore  Home  Dairies ....  Ardmore.  Pa 

Baldwin  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Barlow.  A.  C.  &  Son Glen  Mills.  Pa. .  .  . 

Bedminster  D'ynin's  Ass'n.   Bedminster,  Pa. . 
Bergdoll's.  John  C.  Dairy .    Boothwyn.  Pa. .  .  . 

Booth.  Chas.  T Chester.  Pa. .... 

Breuninger  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa.         — 

••      Richlandtown,  Pa.     .227 


Price  Handler  Plant  Location 

Rosenberger's  Dames  Hatfield.  Pa.  .^ 13     $3,752  $3,674 

b    Philadelohia  —    $3,828  $3,776    Schillinger  s  Dairies    .  .         .  Philadelphia    t^a 

b.  rnuaaeipnia  ^j  Schmidt.  J.  Edward  &  Son . Huntingdon  Valley 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. .  . 

"       Ardmore.  Pa 


.09 


$3,890  $3,842 
3.521     3.473 


.431 


.11 
.22 
.09 
.07 


.07 
.07 
.22 
.07 
.13 
.262 


Brookmead  G'rns'y  Dairies .  Wayne.  Pa 

Brown's  Dairy Glenside.  Pa 

Buck's  Co.  Farms  Dairies. .  .  Morrisville.  Pa 

Buehlers  Dairy Willow  Grove.  Pa.. 

Clover  Crest  Dairy  Farm  .  .  Newtown.  Pa.    

Cooklyn  Milk  Co Goldsboro.  Md 

Crawford.  M.  S.  Dairy Drexel  Hill.  Pa. .  .  .     — 

Crystle.  Wm.  H..  Dairy. . .   Chester.  Pa 07 

Darlington  Bros Darling.  Pa. . 09 

Deger's  Dairy Mont  Clare.  Pa  \i 

Dietrich  s  Uairy Reading,  i  a. ._.  .  .  .    .-^4 

Engel  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

Ervin's  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

Frankford  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

Gailey  Ice  Cream  Co Delta.  Pa       _• 24tt 

Gardenville  D'ymn's  Assn.  GardenviUe.  Pa y 

Gardenville  Farm  Dairies .    Doylestown.  Pa  H 

Gaynor.  Hyland  L Boothwyn    Pa. _    .    .0^ 

Gorman  Dairies Newtown,  bq..  Pa.     .U/ 

Greentree  Creamery  Ass'n     Obelisk,  Pa. . ^^ 

Gross.  Charles.  Dairy  Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     —    . 

Grubbs  Dairies Media    Pa. .  .     U/ 

Hamilton  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

Hansen.  A.  R Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

••    Mainland.  Pa H 

Harbisons*  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa.         — 

Brandtsville.  Pa  .  .     2/6 

Byers.  Pa 22 

.  .    .Carlisle.  Pa 276 

••       Hurlock.  Md 283 

Massey.  Md 241 

••  ■     Millville.  Pa 332 

Sudlersville.  Md. .  .    .248 

Hernig.  Peter.  Sons Philadelphia.  Pa  — 

••  ••  "     Boiling  Springs.  Pa.  .276 

1  lershey  Creamery  Co Biglerville.  Pa  283 

••  *•  ••     ....  York  Springs.  Pa.       .2/6 

Hill  Crest  Farms Eddington.  Pa  09 

Holiday  Dairy -^  ■  •  •  •  Norristown.  Pf  -  - 

1  lomestead  Guernsey  Farm  Chester  Heights.  Pa.  .M^ 

Hutts  Dairies E^'^  j  .^C-*'  p  ' "       _ 

Individual  Dairies  ...  Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

Ivy  Crest  Guernsey  Dairies  Hatboro.  Pa     "7 

Jersey  Queen  Dairy                 £!?**^r'P  p  07 

Johnson.  J.  Ward.  Dairy.    . Woodlyn.  Pa 07 


3.577 

3.619 

3.633 

3.444 

3.409 

3.979 

3.956 

3.839 

3.739 

3.735 

3.693 

3.884 

3.627 

3.982 

3.905 

3.648 

3.946 

3.811 

3.415 

3.955 

3.761 

3.932 

3.764 

"i   tiAA 

3.996 

3.740 

3.869 

3.590 

3.625 

3.918 

3.898 

3.793 

3.633 

3.934 

3.883 

3.900 

3.908 

3.798 

3.847 

3.541 

3.597 

3.541 

3.534 

3.576 

3.485 

3.569 

3.774 

3.468 

2.872 

2.879 

3.673 

3.842 

3.765 

3.902 

3.929 

3.903 

3.874 

3.629 


3.529 

3.571 

3.585 

3.396 

3.361 

3.947 

3.906 

3.825 

3.572 

3.659 

3.679 

3.838 

3.581 

3.870 

3.907 

3.609 

3.890 


.276 


297 
.304 
.262 
.332 
.234 


3.964 

3.737 

3.704 

3.516 

3.773 

3.857 

3.837 

3.702 

3.649 

3.940 

3.752 

4.068 

3.865 

3.755 

3.769 


more. 

Biglersville,  Pa 

Clayton.  Del 241 

Fairdale.  Pa 318 

New  Holland.  Pa...    .234 

••      Snow  Hill.  Md 304 

"       York  Springs.  Pa...    .276 

Shearer.  Paul  B.  &  Co Philadelphia.  Pa. .       — 

Center  Port.  Pa 248 

Suburban  Dairies Manoa.  Pa. ......  .     — 

Supplee-Wills-Jones Philadelphia.  Pa. .       — 

•'  •'        '•        Bedford.  Pa 332 

Chambersburg.  Pa. 

Hagerstown,  Md..  . 

Harrington,  Del...  . 

Huntingdon.  Pa...  . 

Leaman  Place.  Pa. 

Lewistown.  Pa 311 

Mercersburg.  Pa. .  .    .311 

Mt.  Pleasant.  Del.     .227 

Princess  Anne.  Md.    297 

......  .Townsend.  Del 234 

Worton.  Md 253 

.  .  Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 
.  .  Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

_    _    .  .  Jenkinlowii.  Pa..  . 

Turner  &  Wescott Glenroy.  Pa. ..... 

Walnut  Farms  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

Warners  Dairy Berwyn.  Pa 

Wawa  Dairy  Farm Wawa.  Pa 

Willow  Ridge  Farm Hatboro.  Pa. ..... 

Wilmer  Dairies Conshohocken.  Pa 

Wissahickon  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

Witchwood  Dairy Spring  House.  Pa 


3.942 
3.932 
3.883 
3.883 


3.926 


3.^4  f  ,4  «•  •• 

3717    Sylvan  Seal  Milk 
*l'?;24    Sypherd's  Dairies 


Taylor  s  Dairy.    . 


.234 

.09 
.09 
.09 
.07 

.11 


3.612 
3.535 
3.619 
3.549 

3.369 

3.091 

4.048 

3.822 

3.460 

3.545 

3.538 

3.530 

3.460 

3.558 

3.481 

3.481 

3.565 

3.495 

3.558 

3.537 

3.852 

3.778 

«>  •  W  ««  w 

3.522 
3.884 
3.838 
3.680 
3.852 
3.816 
3.765 
3.910 


3.822 

3.822 

3.516 

3.551 

3.474 

3.558 

3.488 

3.516 

3.347 

3.069 

4.057 

3.760 

3.398 

3.483 

3.476 

3.468 

3.398 

3.496 

3.419 

3.419 

3.503 

3.433 

3.496 

3.475 

3.762 

3.725 

3=947 

3.448 

3.757 

3.781 

3.595 

3.916 

3.708 

3.658 

3.866 


'The  location  differentials  set  forth  in  this  column  are  as  provided 
in  paragraphs  961.8(d)  and  961.8(e)  of  the  marketmg  order.      Ihe 


locktion"differential  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  961 .8(d)  is  22  cents^per 
hundredweight  of  milk  delivered  at  plants  located  31  to  40  miles 
from  atTnall  in  Philadelphia  and  an  additional  07  cent  for  each 
additional  10  miles  (33.9  cents  in  201-10  mile  zone).     Under  para- 

Vifil    eraoh  961  8(e)  an  additional  deduction  of  3  cents  per  hundredweight 

'•'"'  fsTe-rtted  at  such  plants  and  has  been  deducted  in  determining 
the  minimum  permitted  prices.  Where  a  price  higher  than  the 
minimum  is  p^d  or  the  intention  to  pay  a  higher  pr ice  is  made 
known,  such  price  is  then  reported,  /anagraph  ^6^1 .8(e)  permits 
deductions  of  7  to  1 3  cents  per  hundredweight,  as  listed  in  the 
tabulation,  on  milk  delivered  at  plants  1 1   to  30  miles  from  Phila- 

3.743    delphia  City  Hall. 

3.437    X     Will  pay  buttcrfat  differential  of  3  cents  per  point.  


3.549 
3.463 
3.456 
3.498 
3.407 
3.491 


MARKET  SUMMARY 


Jersey  Queen  Dairy  P^^^^i^^P^^j?'  ^* 

Johnson.  J.  Ward.  Dairy.    .Woodlyn.  Pa 

Lehigh  Valley  Farmers.  .  .  .  Allentown.  Pa. 234  xJ.WU  x^ 


.09 
.11 
.09 
.07 


Marmer,  John Bryn  Mawr.  Pa.  .  . 

Marshall.  T.  Forest Linwood.  Pa 

Martin  Century  Farms  Lansdale.  Pa 

Meyers  Dairies Ambler,  Pa 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy  CJiester   t[^     ■ 

Missimer-Wood-Narcissa.     Philadelphia    Pa. 
Montg-Berk  Dairy  Co  Boyertown.  Pa. .  .  . 

Nelson  Dairies  y^"J5*°c"'/p« 

Oakes  Dairy  Farm Chadds  Ford.  Pa 

Oakland  Farms.  Ef 'ITY  K       P^  - 

Pennbrook  Milk  Co  Phi  ade  phia.  Pa. .  . 

Penn-Reed  Milk  Co. .  gjl^'^^K       P«  '  '     - 

Quaker-Maid  D'y  Products  Phi  ade  phia.  Pa. 
Quinn's  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 


.227 
.09 
.11 
.11 


3.894 

3.860 

3.860 

3.793 

3.857 

3.991 

3.623 

3.765 

3.918 

3.681 

3.740 

3.375 

3.814 

3.915 


3.902 

3.686 

3.746 

3.775 

3.930 

3.617 

3.749 

3.890 

3.554 

3.777 

3.247 

3.768 

3.888 


May  '43 

$4,030 

3.004 

3.732 

69,749.614 

23.731.369 

93.481.183 

74.61 

25.39 

3.86102 

9.689 


Apr.  '44 


3.766 

3.675    Class  1  price.  4%  milk 
3.831    Class  11  price.  4%  milk 
3.887    Weighted  Average  Price 
4.167    Class  1.  pounds 
3.720    Class  11.  pounds 
3.617    Total  pounds 

830    Class  I.  percent 
3.890    Class  11.  percent 

Average  butterfat  test,  % 
Number  of  producers 

""fo^b.'^hitlTphia      $3,307,133.13     $3,129,894.08   $3,384,434.91 


May;'44T 
$4,030  HI  2J4.050 

3.204 ,   m  fiill^} 

3.828  31  J  3.776 
64.907,213 'i  69.680.140 
16.848.907,  ••23.241.071 
81.736.120^.  494.921.21 


16.848.907,  ••23.241.071 
-    -"  -20'.  1494.'^^'  -•" 

3.90799  i  f_3i 

9.469:  ■sr 


79 
20 


73.41 

26.39 

3.84831 

9.303 


MONEY  SOLVES  A  LOT  OF  PROBLEMS 


WAR  BONDS- 

help  beat 'the  Aadsltoday,  hetp're-equip  th« 
farm  tomorrow 
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Secondary  Markets 


MiLk  PftOdUCEkS  REVIEW 


Lancaster 


Milk  production  in  the  Lancaster 
area  continued  well  above  the  sales 
quotas  of  the  buyers  in  the  market. 
The  committee  for  handling  excess 
milk  did  a  splendid  job  in  their 
efficient  diversion  of  these  excess 
supplies  mto  manufacturing  outlets, 
thereby  assuring  a  regular  market  for 
the  milk  of  all  producers. 

A  number  of  producers  were  sign- 
ed as  Inter-State  members  during 
May,  with  more  and  more  of  the 
non-members  in  the  area  becoming 
conscious  of  the  need  for  the  co- 
operative as  an  aid  in  marketing 
jT""''.^'  't  is  expected  that 
additional  producers  will  continue 
to  apply  for  membership. 

The  Lancaster  Market  Committee 
meets  on  June  19  in  the  Farm 
Bureau  Building,  to  discuss  condi- 
tions and  marketing  problems  wifh- 
m  the  area. 

Market  Manager  Chas.  E. 
Cowan  has  taken  care  of  numerous 
requests  for  members  on  quality 
improvement.  Typical  of  the  sea- 
son, also,  there  have  been  many 
requests  to  check  up  on  butterfat 
tests.  The  members  are  urged  of 
course,  to  call  on  the  Cooperative 
whenever  assistance  is  desired  in 
any  milk  marketing  difficulty. 
] -^^g^^^g^, 

Wilmington 


in  need  of  it  and  when  the  consumer 
subsidy,  paid  to  producers,  will  be 
increased  to  $.70.  from  th^  present 
$.45.  per  hundred  pounds,  effective 
oeptember  I. 


South  Jersey 


\iA     ^^  °^  production  in  the 

Wilmington  area  was  reported  by 
Market  Manager  Floyd  R.  Ealy, 

at  the  June  8  meeting  of  the  Wil- 
mington Milk  Market  Committee. 
He  stated,  further,  that  this  f^ush  is 
now  gradually  subsiding. 

The    Wilmington    dealers,    he    re- 
ported, had  worked  well  together  in 
handling  this  milk,  with  the  Clover 
Dairy  Company  taking  in  the  excess 
supply    from    many    of    the   smaller 
dealers,  cooling  it  and  shipping  it  in 
tank  lots  to  manufacturing  plants, 
^ome  of  the  Wilmington  excess  milk 
had    been    taken    direct    from    the 
farms    to    the    Supplee- Wills-Jones 
plants  at   Townsend  and  Mt    Pleas 
ant.     Blue  Hen  Dairy  had  also  used 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  excess 
milk   for   condensed    and    powdered 
milks  and  in  making  ice  cream  mix. 
Ihe   committee,    at    its    meeting, 
discussed  the  need  for  a  level  pro- 
duction   plan    for    producers   which 
would   iron  out   these  spring  floods 
and    fall    shortages    of    milk.      No 
conclusions    were    reached    at    that 
meeting    but    members    in    general 
were    urged    to    get    their    cows    in 
condition  to  produce  more  milk  next 
tall,  when  the  market  will  be  badly 


Production  in  the  South  Jersey 
area  has  been  very  high  during  the 
past  several  weeks  but  is  now  falling 
Indications  point  to  a  serious  short- 
age of  milk  next  fall.  Much  of  the 
excess  milk  in  the  South  Jersey  area 
(if  11  I  "  '■^ceived  by  the  Supplee- 
Wills-Jones  Company  at  their  Cam- 
den plant  and  Scott-Powell  Dairies 
at  (Gloucester  To  our  knowledge, 
no  milk  has  been  left  on  farms,  in 
spite  ot  the  high  production. 

Dairy  organizations  of  South  Jer- 
sey met  at  Woodbury  on  May  23  to 
prepare  a  statement  of  the  needs  of 
New  Jersey  dairymen,  to  be  pre- 
sented at  a  meeting  before  New 
I  'w^if  ^^^^ressmen  and  Senators. 
J.  Willard  Gardiner,  chairman  of 
the  South  Jersey  Market  Commit- 
tee, was  chosen  to  make  this 
presentation. 

Members  are  urged  to  mnriifJ^j^ 
their  cows  now  for  higher  production 
next  fall,  when  milk  will  be  short 
and  badly  needed.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  in  addition  to  the  established 
milk  prices,  the  consumer  subsidy 
payment,  made  to  New  Jersey  pro- 

iT'\  ^n"  ^  '^^'f^  °^  September 
I    to   $.ttU.    from    the   present   $.55 
per  hundred  pounds. 


R^ort  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State    Milk    Producers' 
I      Cooperative 

'  The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
*  roducers  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work,  during 
Jvlay,  1944.  ^ 

Farm  Calls         ,^,26 

Non  Farm  Calls 298 

Butterfat  Tests .  .  .  .      501 3 

Plants  Investigated []]  75 

Herd  Samples  Tested [[        1 70 

Brom  Thymol  Tests 526 

Microscopic  Tests /]       268 

Membership  Solicitations.  .  540 

New  Members  Signed .  gg 

Meetings 1  x 

Attendance ccn 


Trenton 

The  Trenton  Market  Committee 
met  on  May  29,  with  all  members 
present  except  Frederick  Shangle 
market  manager,  and  Eugene  Stap- 
ler, both  of  whom  were  unable  to 
attend  because  of  illness.  A  com- 
prehensive report  of  general  market 
conditions    was    given    by    Earl    E 

^L^^'^/nl"/^''-^*^^^  statistician. 

The  1944  production  peak  was 
reported  to  have  been  reached  about 
June  1  but  the  total  supply  at  that 
time  was  less  than  previous  high 
marks.  * 

Production  is  reported  as  dropping 
rapidly,  due.  primarily,  to  the  lack 
ot  ram  and  consequent  short  pas- 
^"liriL  1 "  ^^''^ement  was  reached 
with  the  largest  buyer  in  the  Trenton 
market  that  for  May  the  Class  I 
price  will  be  paid  for  the  full  supply 
ot  producers. 

Reports  of  farm  sales  continue  to 
come  in.  the  effect  being  a  continued 
reduction  m  the  number  of  pro- 
ducers m  the  market. 


What  the  G.  I.  Boys  Say 
About  Ice  Cream 

"Through  the  Red  Cross.  I  had 
some  ice  cream  today  for  the  first 
time  since  I  arrived  in  Italy  six 
months  ago. 

''Not  one  of  us  minds  a  two-and- 
a-half  mile  walk  through  the  knee- 
deep  mud  on  our  limited  off-duty 
time. 

"Today,  when  the  Red  Cross 
served  ice  cream,  men  were  lined  up 
outside  the  building  for  over  a  mile, 
waiting  to  be  served.  Some  fellows 
said  the  ice  cream  was  the  first 
they'd  had  in  several  years. 

"To  you  ice  cream  is  something 
you  never  think  about— you  just 
eat  It  when  you  want  it.  To  us  it  is 
something  for  which  you  stand  in 
Ime  for  hours,  and  then  thinlc  it 
important  enough  to  write  home 
about.  It  IS  something  that  means 
America  to  us." 

.  ^^'^  1?,.^"  excerpt  from  a  letter 
m  the  Winona  Minnesota  Repub- 
lican Herald,  written  by  a  soldier  in 
Italy. 

A  story  from   Mrs.   Mark  Clark 
about     her     famous     husband.     Lt' 
Gen      Mark     Wayne    Clark,     com- 

??rk  Z"""''^^^^,    ?^    ^^^    American 
^,}^A'''^y  '"  'taly,  says; 

I  he  General  plans  to  sit  down 
to  a  home-cooked  meal  centered 
around  one  very  large,  very  thick 
steak,  a  quart  of  vanilla  ice  cream 
and  a  three-inch  layer  chocolate 
cake,  with  icmg  'inches  thick  be- 
tween each  layer'." 

^""i  ^*^»s  from  the  Solomons,  by 
way  of  the  Brockton.  Massachusetts 
tinterprise-Times: 

"During  one  period  the  Marines 
lived  for  two  months  on  rice  and 
corned  beef,  a  diet  which  became 
monotonous  So  they'd  lie  in  fox- 
holes and  dream  about  apple  pie 
and  ice  cream." 

How  we  wish  we  could  give  each 
one  of  them  a  quart  a  day  as  a 
proper  observance  of  "June  Dairy 
,^°"**^V  Let's  be  prepared  for 
thern  when  they  come  back,  hungry 
tor  this  grand  food  and  deservingof  it. 
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JUNE  is 

Dairy  Month 


IF  IT  weren't  quite  so  hot  today, 
we'd   amble   over   to   the   library 

and  see  if  perchance  James  Russell 
Lowell  did  a  little  dairy  farming  in 
addition  to  writing  poetry.  He's 
the  fellow,  you  know,  who  said: 
''What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 
Then  if  ever  come  perfect  days,** 

Probably,  after  going  to  all  the 
trouble  of  looking  him  up,  he'd  turn 
out  to  be  a  rose  fancier,  or  just  a 
guy  who  didn't  like  cold  weather. 
But  it  did  occur  to  us  that  maybe 
Mr.  Lowell's  enthusiasm  for  June 
was  Inspired  by  the  fact  that  his 
herd  had  reached  peak  production. 
It's  hardly  worth  investigating,  es- 
pecially on  a  hot  day. 

In  any  event,  we  know  without 
leaving  this  nice  comfortable  chair 

that    it    Wa.4    thp    r\rr\jrron*^o.    ^C    -y»,*ll, 

production  peaks  at  this  time  of 
year  that  first  inspired  the  Dairy 
Council  and  the  rest  of  the  dairy 
industry  to  join  our  friend,  the 
poet,  in  turning  the  spotlight  on 
June.  When  the  annual  observance 
of  Dairy  Month  was  inaugurated 
some  years  ago.  it  was  with  the 
thought  in  mind  of  creating — 
through  intensified  promotional  ac- 
tivity—an increased  demand  for 
dairy  products  which  would  keep 
pace  with  the  seasonally  increased 
supply.  Then,  if  ever,  came  surplus 
milk,  and  Dairy  Month  proposed 
to  sell  it — and  did. 

Recently,  however,  "surplus"  has 
been  a  term  applicable  almost  ex- 
clusively to  victory  garden  radishes. 
Like  most  other  really  essential 
commodities,  milk  has  gone  on  the 
"handle  with  care"  list — and  even 
at  the  point  of  highest  production 
the  supply  has  been  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  satisfy  service  and 
civilian  demands.  Nevertheless,  the 
annual  June  campaign  has  continued 
to  serve  a  very  definite  purpose. 

In  this  momentous  year  of  1944, 
Dairy  Month  has  a  special  job  to 
do.  That  job  is  to  stamp  the  word 
"ESSENTIAL"  across  the  public's 
mental  picture  of  the  dairy  industry. 
This  is  the  statement  that  accom- 
panies publicity  material  now  being 
issued: 


This  seal  dramatizes  the  central  theme  of  June  Dairy  Month- the 
Tronl  t7.T'  -^'^ry  foods  on  both  the  war  front  "^.nd  the  home 
other  form.  IT^ r''/''":^-^'' ,"'^'^  'Z  ^"^^'<^'^3'  material  and  irr  such 
buttons  "'"''^ow  display   cards,    menu   stickers  and  drivers' 


"The  1944  Dairy  Month  campaign 
is  NOT  a  Sales  Campaign.  It  is 
an  opportunity  to  tell  America 
that  dairy  foods  arc  making  a  vital 


and  essential  contribution  to  the 
War  effort.  This  story  has  not 
been  told.  It  needs  to  be  told  if  the 
dairy  industry  is  to  hold  its  place 

in  tnr  nttt>r/>rinttrk*t  nf  tL^    A.~.^t.i 

public.** 

Aroused  by  this  self-addressed 
challenge,  the  Dairy  Council  has 
plunged  into  the  task  of  making  this 
the  biggest  and  best  Dairy  Month 
to  date.  A  committee  representing 
both  producers  and  distributors  met 
as  the  month  began  to  decide  on 
ways  and  means — and  while  the 
conference  in  the  "smoke-filled 
room"  hasn't  furnished  us  with  a 
dark-horse  candidate  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination,  the  gentlemen 
have  come  up  with  a  mighty  fine 
program  of  activity. 

Dairy  Month  should  highlight, 
they  agreed,  these  major  phases: 

I.  The  nutritional  value  of  milk, 
and  the  part  that  dairy  products 
are  playing — both  in  maintaining 
physical  fitness  and  morale  in  the 
armed  forces  and  in  promoting 
workers'  efficiency  on  the  home 
front. 

2.  The  excellent  job  the  dairy 
farmer  is  doing  in  overcoming  the 
handicaps  of  feed  and  labor  short- 
ages— and  the  need  for  a  still 
greater  increase  in  production. 

3.  The  liberalized  quotas  for  deal- 
ers temporarily  in  effect,  and  the 
present  opportunity  for  increased 
use  of  dairy  products  in  the  home. 

Getting  these  facts  to  John  and 
Mary  Public  and  keeping  them  there 
is  a  job  that  has  a  number  of  Dairy 
Councillors  stepping  pretty  fast. 
President  Cohee  has  been  tossing 
assignnients  at  staff  workers  in  rapid 
succession.      To   Lucy   Queal   went 


the    job    of    compiling    nutritional 
material  for  a  radio  broadcast  over 
Station  WCAU.     Wes  Holmes  barg- 
ed off  to   Lehighton,  Penna.,  loaded 
with    film    and    flash    bulbs    to    get 
pictures  of  the  record-breaking  A.  L. 
Zimmerman     herd     for     newspaper 
release.    Your  humble  reporter  slav- 
ed over  a  hot  typewriter  for  many 
a  torturous  hour  dreaming  up  spot 
announcements  for  use  on  the  radio 
during  the  month.     The  boss,   too, 
found   himself  with   things   to  do — 
such  as  entertaining  representatives 
of  the  press  and  radio  at  a  luncheon, 
being   the  victim   in   a   radio   inter- 
view, and,  with  another  member  of 
the  Committee,  conducting  a  report- 
er   and    photographer    to    Chester- 
brook  Farms  to  cover  the  story  of 
"Mint  Julep,"  who  has  just  broken 
the  world's  record  in  her  particular 
class  of  Guernsey  cows. 

All  this  use  of  the  past  tense 
would  make  it  appear  that  the 
work  of  Dairy  Month  lies  behind  us. 
Not  at  all — as  this  goes  to  the 
printer  we're  just  getting  well  into 
the  swing  and  spirit  of  the  job. 
From  now  until  the  last  day  of 
June,  the  tempo  will  increase  and 
the  assignments  will  come  thicker 
and  faster.  And  those  who  receive 
them  will  welcome  them,  for  we  all 
realize  that  we  have  a  real  story  to 
tell — a  story  that  people  will  want 
to  hear. 

To  James  Russell  Lowell  the 
month  of  June  may  just  mean  nice 
weather — but  to  the  Dairy  Council 
it's  a  gala  time  when  we  can  march 
the  dairy  industry  out  on  the  Ameri- 
can parade-ground  and  pin  on  its 
collective  chest  a  shining  medal 
inscribed— "For  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice," 
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War^s  Effects  On  Agriculture 


Studied   at  Conference 


Dealers*  Spreads 
Analyzed   by  Dr.   Spencer 


POSTWAR  problems  as  seen  by 
agriculture,  industry,  and  labor 
was  the  theme  for  the  third 
annual  conference  on  the  broad 
problems  of  agriculture  held  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  June 
3-6.  More  than  300  farm  group 
leaders,  grange  lecturers,  representa- 
tives of  farmers'  cooperatives,  super- 
visors and  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture,  county  extension  work- 
ers, society  of  farm  women  leaders, 
members  of  the  Country  Life  Con- 
ference, and  others  were  in  at- 
tendance. 

Three  speakers,  representing  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  agriculture  opened 
the  conference  with  a  discussion  of 
objectives  for  the  postwar  period. 
J.  M.  Bickel,  Chairman,  Post 
War  Planning,  Carrier  Corporation, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  representing  in- 
dustry, said  that  industrialists  want 
opportunity  not  simply  security, 
independence  not  dependence  or  any 
paternalistic  pattern  of  industry  or 
government.  Raymond  Walsh, 
Director  of  Economic  Research, 
C.I.O.,  Washington,  D.  C,  present- 
ing labor's  aims  in  the  postwar, 
enumerated  international  stability 
and  peace  and  jobs  for  all  with  high 
production  and  levels  of  living  as 
objectives.  Quentin  Reynolds, 
General  Manager,  Eastern  States 
Farmers*  Exchange,  East  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  said  agriculture's 
goal  in  the  postwar  is  the  retention 
of  the  American  Way  to  keep  open 
constructive,  stimulating,  satisfying 
but  never  satisfied  opportunity. 

Discussing  the  role  of  government 
in  the  postwar,  M.  P.  Catherwood, 
State  Commissioner  of  Commerce, 
New  York,  said  that  the  central  role 
of  government  is  to  insure  a  high 
level  of  production  and  employ- 
ment. The  role  of  government  will 
be  increased,  he  believes,  in  areas  of 
foreign  economic  relations,  in  social 
security,  educatipn,  and  labor  re- 
lations. 

"World  Relations  in  Agriculture" 
was  discussed  by  J.  Clyde  Mar- 
quis, former  United  States  delegate 
to  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Rome,  Italy.  He 
paid  tribute  to  the  American  farmer 
who  has  done  an  outstanding  job  of 
food  production,  more  from  a  sense 
of  patriotism  than  for  profit.  The 
government  has  had  billions  for 
bombs,  but  pennies  for  peanuts,  he 
stated,  in  charging  that  industrial 
expansion  has  been  achieved  with 
little  regard  for  cost. 

Irving  Fisher,  noted  professor  of 
Economics,  Yale  University,  speak- 


ing on  "How  Shall  We  Pay  The 
Bills?"  told  the  conference  that 
further  inflation  may  confidently  be 
expected.  Inflation,  he  said,  will 
probably  play  a  big  part  in  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt. 
It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Fisher 
that  we  shall  not  expect  to  pay  the 
national  debt  in  terms  of  the  full 
value  of  the  dollar  in  which  the 
debt  was  contracted. 

Speaking  on  "Postwar  Demands 
for  Agricultural  Products,"  F.  L. 
Thomsen,  head  of  the  Division  of 
Marketing  and  Transportation  Re- 
search, Washington,  D.  C,  declared 
that  overall  postwar  conditions  point 
to  a  higher  level  of  demand  for 
farm  products  after  the  war  com- 
pared with  prewar.  Special  aspects 
of  the  demand  were  discussed  by  a 
symposium  of  experts.  C.  I.  Cohee, 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Dairy 
Council,  said  that  he  did  not  know 
what  consumer  demand  changes 
would  be  but  predicted  that  service 
men  will  want  the  same  dairy 
products  they  were  accustomed  to 
before  the  war,  not  dehydrated 
foods. 

H.  D.  Williamson,  The  Ameri- 
can Stores  Company,  Philadelphia, 
pointed  out  that  postwar  demand 
for  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats  will 
be  determined  chiefly  by  the  house- 
wife. He  visualized  radical  changes 
in  the  speed  of  transportation,  and 
expansion  in  self-service  markets  and 
consumer  packaging.  Frank  App, 
Deerfield  Packing  Corporation, 
Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  in  treating 
dehydration  and  quick-freezing,  pre- 
dicted expansion  in  both  home  and 
commercial  quick-freezing  preserva- 


Eugene  Myers,  grandson  of  L.  D.  Myers, 
Bareville,  Pa.,  and  his  pal  Corkie,  have  a 
consultation  on  whether  or  not  it  is 
wise  to  try  to  get  into  the  chair  without 
help. 


tion  of  foods. 

Highlights  of  the  final  session 
were  talks  by  youth  on  "Our  Job 
As  I  See  It."  The  symposium 
included  Vernon  Norris,  Butler 
county  poultryman;  John  Cun- 
ningham, Juniata  county  FFA 
leader;  Mrs.  Jacob  Mitchell,  Perry 
county  housewife;  Lee  Poorbaugh, 
York  county  dairyman;  and  Martin 
V.  Rockwell,  Bradford  county  feed 
distributor. 

The  final  address  on  how  individ- 
uals and  groups  can  help  do  the 
job,  was  made  by  P.  J.  Kruse, 
Professor  of  Rural  Education,  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
A  short  summary  of  the  conference 
was  given  by  R.  H.  McDougall, 
Butler  county  agricultural  extension 
agent. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Fletcher,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture,  the  Honor- 
able Miles  Horst,  State  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  R.  L.  Culver,  Presi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  State  Council 
of  Farm  Organizations,  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell F.  Bower,  President  of  the 
Society  of  Farm  Women,  and  Ira 
C.  Gross,  former  Grange  lecturer, 
served  as  chairmen  of  the  sessions. 
J.  F.  O'Brien,  professor  of  Public 
Speaking  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  was  in  charge  of  the  panel 
discussions. 


Don't  Overgraze  Ladino, 
It  Needs  Periodic  Rest 

Ladino  clover,  although  a  valu- 
able crop,  is  an  exacting  and  tricky 
one.  Because  it  is  different  from 
alfalfa  and  other  clovers  in  its 
growth  habits,  it  must  be  handled 
differently  and  given  particular  care 
during  the  grazing  season. 

H.  R.  Cox,  extension  agronomist 
at  Rutgers  University,  reports  that 
many  growers  lost  their  Ladino 
stands  during  the  past  winter  as  the 
result  of  unfavorable  grazing  meth- 
ods last  year.  By  experience,  they 
have  learned  that  this  clover  will 
not  stand  the  continuous  grazing 
which  little  white  clover  gets  in 
permanent  pastures. 

"Ladino  demands  rotation  graz- 
ing, with  ample  periods  of  recovery 
between  grazings,"  Cox  points  out. 
"Above  all,  it  needs  five  or  six 
inches  of  topgrowth  to  go  into  the 
winter.  The  dry  weather  of  last 
summer  and  fall  restricted  the 
growth  of  the  crop,  resulting  in 
more  overgrazing  at  that  period  than 
usual.  Not  many  Ladino  fields  last 
year  had  five  or  six  inches  of  top- 
growth  in  late  fall." 


OiNCE  1933,  a  number  of  studies 
•^  of  the  cost  of  distributing  milk 
have  been  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  state  milk  control  agencies,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  determine 
the  proper  "spread"  between  prices 
paid  producers  and  prices  charged 
consumers.  A  thorough  study  of 
this  nature  was  completed  last 
year  by  Dr.  Leland  Spencer,  cover- 
ing milk  distribution  in  New  Jersey 
and  published  recently  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  study,  entitled  "Costs  of 
Distributing  Milk  in  New  Jersey" 
was  authorized  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  which  stated  that  the 
resulting  information  was  to  be 
"submitted  to  the  Director  of  Milk 
Control  for  his  information  in  de- 
termining a  proper  'spread'  to  cover 
dealers'  costs  in  fixing  consumer 
prices." 

The  period  selected  for  study  was 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1942,  and 
the  plan  of  investigation  was  to 
analyze  carefully  the  operating  costs 
of  a  representative  number  of  milk 
dealers  of  all  types  in  the  State. 
Information  obtained  by  question- 
naires from  30  companies  in  north- 
ern New  Jersey  and  I  7  in  southern 
New  Jersey  was  checked  by  certified 
public  accountants.  In  cases  where 
questionnaire  reports  were  not 
checked,  the  information  was  kept 
separate  from  that  which  was 
checked. 

North-South  Jersey  Compared 

The  facts  assembled  bring  out 
clearly  that  conditions  in  milk 
distribution  differ  somewhat  be- 
between  northern  New  Jersey  and 
southern  New  Jersey.  Consequent- 
ly, analyses  were  made  in  such 
manner  as  to  enable  conclusions  to 
be  reached  with  respect  to  milk 
distribution  in  each  section.  More- 
over, the  data  assembled  were 
classified  in  such  manner  as  to 
bring  out  differences  as  between 
dealers  of  different  sizes,  and  as 
between  such  different  methods  of 
distribution  as  through  sub-dealers, 
retail  dealers,  stores,  and  by  means 
of  paper  containers.  To  cover 
completely  the  conclusions  reached 
in  this  98-page  study  would  not  be 
practicable  in  this  brief  review.  A 
few  of  the  outstanding  results  of  the 
study,  however,  can  be  noted. 

Allowing  dealers  a  "normal"  profit 
of  10  percent  before  deducting 
federal  taxes  on  income,  or  6  per- 
cent after  deducting  taxes,  the 
average  "spread"  in  effect  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1942,  for  milk 
delivered  to  consumers  in  northern 


New  Jersey,  was  S.67^  per  quart, 
compared  with  a  cost  of  distribution, 
plus  "normal"  profit  of  S.S5^.  In 
southern  New  Jersey  the  "spread" 
was  7.17^  compared  with  6.31^ 
total  cost  plus  "normal"  profit. 
The  spread  in  effect  June  1,  1943, 
was  9^  per  quart  in  northern  New 
Jersey  and  7^  per  quart  in  southern 
New  Jersey. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  study  that  changes  take 
place  which  make  the  cost  figures 
out  of  date.  Higher  wage  rates  and 
increased  prices  of  materials  and 
supplies  result  in  increasing  costs; 
whereas,  savings  have  resulted  which 
tend  to  offset  such  increased  costs. 
In  some  areas,  the  adoption  of 
every-other-day  delivery  and  cur- 
tailment of  special  services  have 
brought  about  important  savings, 
although  in  the  northern  New 
Jersey  metropolitan  area,  there  was 
some  slowness  in  adopting  such 
economies. 

Larger  Loads,  Lower  Costs 

The  study  brings  out  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  distributing  milk 
is  somewhat  less  in  South  Jersey 
than  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  Dealers  in  southern  New 
Jersey  paid  their  drivers  more  large- 
ly on  a  commission  basis,  with  a 
result  that  larger  loads  were  deliv- 
ered. Costs  of  delivering  milk  from 
plants  to  stores,  based  on  northern 
New  Jersey  figures,  were  less  than 
where  delivered  direct  to  homes;  the 
saving  being  L25^  per  quart  in 
glass  bottles  and  1.75^  in  paper 
containers.  In  spite  of  higher  proc- 
essing costs  when  paper  containers 
were  used,  it  was  found  that  where 
conditions  were  favorable  milk  could 
be  packaged  and  delivered  to  stores 
in  paper  containers,  at  less  total 
cost  than  in  glass  bottles. 

A  further  significant  result  of  the 
study  was  the  finding  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  total  cost  of 
distributing  milk  can  be  attributed 
to  labor  charges  and  compensation 
of  company  officers.  Approximate- 
ly two-thirds  of  the  selling  and 
delivery  costs  consisted  of  labor 
costs,  and,  taking  all  costs  into 
consideration,   including  processing, 

LIKE  MONEY  IN  THE 

(  yP^'V/C    ^.  >j  Hon't  Ret  raught  short  in  an 

^^1    V>^  emergency.    Your  money  in 

~'  v^       War    Bonds     will    help    you 

meet    unexpected    flickneaa, 

crop      failures,     etc.      Buy 
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transportation,  and  administrative 
costs,  labor  and  compensation  of 
company  officials  amounted  to  52 
percent  of  total  costs  in  northern 
New  Jersey  and  60.2  percent  in 
southern  New  Jersey. 

The  belief  is  expressed  in  the 
conclusion  that,  although  costs 
change  constantly,  the  information 
obtained  and  studied  can  be  sup- 
plemented with  current  information 
in  such  way  as  to  make  the  study 
of  value  for  a  considerable  time  as 
a  guide  to  milk  price  fixing  in  New 
Jersey. 


New  Japanese 
Beetle  Control 

"We  don't  wish  you  any  bad 
luck  but  here  is  hoping  you  get  the 
'milky  white'  disease,"  is  the  saluta- 
tion given  by  University  of  Mary- 
land scientists  to  the  grubs  of  the 
Japanese  beetle.  In  fact,  they  go 
farther  than  that  and  help  the 
beetle  grubs  get  this  disease  which, 
once  it  has  infected  the  soil,  be- 
comes an  effective  means  of  control- 
ling this  pest. 

A  report  in  the  Extension  Service 
News  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
says,  "Surveys  of  heavily  infested 
areas,  where  quantities  of  the  disease 
have  been  distributed,  show  that  the 
disease  is  becoming  well  established 
and  beetle  populations  are  falling 
off."  Among  the  Maryland  areas 
with  improved  Japanese  beetle  con- 
ditions are  Cecil  and  Kent  counties. 

These  scientists  report  that  not 
only  does  the  soil  become  infested 
with  this  disease,  thereby  destroying 
a  large  part  of  the  grubs,  but  that 
adult  beetles  help  carry  and  spread 
it. 


^'Intentions"  Summarized 
By  Market  Administrator 

We  have  been  informed  by  Mar- 
ket Administrator  Wm.  P.  Sad- 
ler, that  the  next  news  letter  to 
producers  from  his  office  will  sum- 
marize the  questionnaires  on  "in- 
tentions to  produce.  "  This  sum- 
mary will  show  the  increase  in  cow 
numbers  which  the  producers  an- 
swering the  questionnaires  are  ex- 
pecting to  keep  next  November. 

The  questionnaire  also  called  for 
information  as  to  how  the  producers 
will  meet  their  numerous  problems, 
such  as  home-grown  and  purchased 
feeds  that  will  be  involved  in  their 
production  program. 

All  producers  shipping  to  buyers 
operating  under  Market  Order  61 
for  Philadelphia  will  receive  copies 
of  this  news  letter. 


The  chap  who  is  always  talking 
about  his  right  is  the  one  that  gets 
left. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Delaware  Develops  State  Plan  for 

Control  of  Bovine  Miastitis 


MASTITIS  is  not  a  new  disease. 
Under  such  names  as  "garget" 
and  "caked  bag"  it  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  serious 
problems  of  the  dairy  industry. 

It  is  serious  because: 

It  lowers  milk  production. 

It  ruins  the  udder,  necessitating 
selling  of  valuable  dairy  animals 
for  beef. 

It  may  cause  the  death  of  the 
cow. 

It  causes  the  milk  to  become  unfit 
for  human  consumption,  and  in 
some  forms  may  cause  serious  sick- 
ness in  those  who  drink  it. 

The  scientific  name  of  mastitis  is 
derived  from  Greek  words  meaning 
"breast"  and  "inflammation." 

Why  Cows  Have  Mastitis 

Mastitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
udder.  Inflammation  is  the  reaction 
of  the  tissues  to  injury  or  irritation. 
Injury  or  irritation  of  the  udder  is 
caused  most  commonly  by: 

Bacteria  or  Germs.  Several 
kinds  of  bacteria  living  in  the  en- 
vironment of  the  cow  may  gain 
entrance  into  the  udder  through  the 
teat.  Within  the  udder  they  multi- 
ply and  act  as  an  irritant,  setting  up 
an  inflammation  of  the  udder. 

Injuries  to  the  Udder.  This 
type  of  irritation  results  from  in- 
juries to  the  teat  or  udder,  such  as 
cuts,  wounds,  bruises  from  stepping 
on  teats  or  kicks,  rough  milking, 
changing  milkers  and  improperly 
adjusted  or  altered  milking  ma- 
chines. 

These  mechanical  injuries  often 
pave  the  way  for  the  entrance  of 
bacteria  into  the  udder,  setting  up  a 
severe  inflammation  or  mastitis. 

The  Symptoms  of  Mastitis 

The  symptoms  of  mastitis  may  be 
mild  or  severe. 

Mild  or  Chronic  Mastitis.  This 
form  may  escape  notice  of  the  care- 
taker. Lowered  milk  production 
may  be  the  only  symptom.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  areas  of  hardness 
develop  in  the  diseased  quarter  and 
the  entire  quarter  may  eventually 
become  hard.  The  milk  may  con- 
tain flakes. 

Severe  or  Acute  Mastitis.  This 
form  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
swelling  of  the  diseased  quarters 
and  the  abnormal  milk. 

Most  Common   Types 

Mastitis  is  commonly  classified 
according  to  the  kind  of  bacteria 
which  have  gained  entrance  into 
the  udder. 


We  arc  reporting  herewith 
a  summary  of  research  work, 
findings  and  recommenda- 
tions on  mastitis  as  developed 
by  Haskell  Research,  an  or- 
ganization established  at  the 
University  of  Delaware,  New- 
ark, Del.,  especially  endowed 
for  research  in  the  causes  of 
and  methods  of  controlling 
mastitis. 


Streptococcic  Mastitis.  Germs 
known  as  streptococci  live  in  the 
environment  of  the  cow.  Of  these, 
Streptococcus  agalactiae  is  the  most 
important.  It  causes  more  mastitis 
than  any  of  the  other  mastitis  bac- 
teria. Many  herds  are  infected 
with  this  organism.  It  usually 
causes  a  chronic  form  of  the  disease. 
This  is  the  type  of  mastitis  which 
experts  believe  can  be  controlled 
and  eliminated. 

Staphylococcic  Mastitis.  The 
type  caused  by  Staphylococcus  aur- 
eus is  quite  prevalent  in  some  herds. 
It  may  quickly  ruin  the  udder  or 
produce  a  milder,  chronic  form  of 
the  disease.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
cure  than  streptococcic  mastitis. 
Milk  containing  this  germ  is  danger- 
ous for  human  consumption. 

Other  Types  of  Mastitis.  Sev- 
eral other  types  of  bacteria  are 
known  which  are  capable  of  causing 
mastitis. 

Effect  on  Milk  Production 

In  mastitis  the  normal  milk  secret- 
ing tissue  is  replaced  by  scar  or 
fibrous  tissue.  Scar  tissue  does  not 
secrete  milk  and  feels  hard  to  the 
touch.  The  greater  the  amount  of 
scar  tissue,  the  less  the  amount  of 
milk  produced.  In  mild  chronic 
cases  the  loss  in  milk  may  be  slight 
at  first,  but  it  gradually  increases 
until  it  may  be  50  percent  or  higher. 
Twenty-five  percent  is  regarded  as 
the  average  in  chronic  streptoccic 
mastitis.  The  loss  is  higher  follow- 
ing acute  mastitis.  Acute  mastitis 
may  be  followed  by  "blind"  quar- 
ters at  the  next  lactation.  Early 
treatment  may  save  the  udder. 

Streptoccic  mastitis  is  so  preva- 
lent because  it  is  highly  contagious 
and  is  easily  spread  from  cow  to 
cow  by  the  hands  of  the  milker, 
cups  of  the  milking  machine  and 
contaminated  bedding. 

Streptococcic  mastitis  can  be  elim- 
inated by  eliminating  or  curing  all 
infected  cows.  Since  Streptococcus 
agalactiae  lives  permanently  and 
multiplies  only  in  the  udder,  elim- 


inating or  curing   the  infected  cow 
eliminates  the  disease  in  the  herd. 

Delaware  Control  Plan 

A  procedure  known  as  The  Dela- 
ware Plan  for  controlling  and  elim- 
inating streptococcic  mastitis  from 
the  dairy  herd  has  been  developed 
and  is  available  to  all  Delaware 
dairymen.  This  plan  was  organized 
by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  in  charge  of  livestock 
ciiease  control  in  the  state,  in  co- 
operation with  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  and  Haskell  Re- 
search of  the  University  of  Delaware. 

The  aims  of  The  Delaware  Plan 
are  three-fold: 

1 .  To  assist  dairymen  to  establish 
and  maintain  streptococcic  mastitis- 
free  herds. 

2.  To  render  a  diagnostic  service 
for  other  types  of  mastitis. 

3.  To  advise  dairymen  on  all 
problems  pertaining  to  mastitis. 

The  rules  of  the  plan  are  relatively 
simple  and  can  be  explained  by  any 
qualified  veterinarian,  tiirougn 
whom  dairymen  must  work  in 
applying  the  plan. 


Maybe  Mike  is  a  little  jealous  of  the 
fuss  Paul  R.  Atkinson  is  making 
over  his  pet  goat,  Nanny, *\but2he 
made  sure  he  got  in  the  picture. 
This  picture  was  sent  in  by  Mrs. 
Harry  Atkinson,  Newtown,  Pa. 


"They're  dudes."  the  German 
general  cried, 

"They    cannot    fight — it's    true." 

Since  then  he's  had  cause  to 
decide 

What  the  Yankee  dude'll  do. 


Deaths  from  farm  work  accidents 
last  year  totalled  more  than  those 
in  any  of  the  other  five  major 
industries.  But  farm  home  acci- 
dents outdid  work  accidents  as 
killers  of  farm  people,  accounting 
for  perhaps  two-thirds  of  all  ac- 
cidental deaths  on  the  farm  itself. 


June,  1044 

Plan  Now  for  Next 
Winter's  Roughage  Supply 

Although,  because  of^the^weather, 
farmers  have  gotten  off  to  a  slow 
start  this  spring,  there  are  still  a 
lot  of  things  that  can  be  done  to 
safeguard  next  winter's  feed  supply. 

Dairy  farmers  who  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  pasture  can  conserve 
feed  for  the  coming  winter.  Rota- 
tion grazing  is  suggested.  In  ad- 
dition, provide  supplemental  pasture 
crops,  such  as  sudan,  for  use  during 
dry  summer  months.  Sudan  grass 
seeded  June  I  at  the  rate  of  30  to 
35  lbs.  per  acre  will  be  ready  to 
pasture  by  about  July  I.  It  may  be 
seeded  as  late  as  July  I.  Small 
grains  can  also  be  used  for  late 
fall  and  early  spring  pasture,  thus 
adding  at  least  two  weeks  stretch 
to  each  end  of  the  pasture  season. 

Plan  to  harvest  grass  crops  for 
either  hay  or  grass  silage  at  an  early 
stage  of  maturity.  Early  cut  hay  or 
grass  silage  is  higher  in  both  total 
nutrients  and  protein,  consequent- 
ly, less  nutrients  are  needed  in  the 
grain  ration  to  get  the  desired  re- 
sults. During  unfavorable  weather 
grass  can  be  harvested  as  grass 
silage  instead  of  hay  and  still  permit 
cutting  at  the  proper  stage  of 
maturity. 

i—ircewise,  corn  lor  silage  should 
be  cut  at  an  early  stage  of  maturity 
or  in  the  so  called  "early  dent"  stage. 
Plan  to  grow  an  additional  acreage 
of  soybeans  that  can  also  be  used  for 
silage  if  needed. 

Penicillin  Producers 
To  Get  More  Lactose 

Steps  taken  by  the  War  Food 
Administration  in  cooperation  with 
producers  to  avert  a  threatened 
shortage  of  lactose,  important  in 
its  use  in  the  growing  of  the  mold 
that  yields  penicillin,  will  result 
in  a  1944  lactose  production  double 
that  of  previous  years,  according  to 
the  Office  of  War  Information. 

The  output  of  lactose,  or  milk 
sugar,  this  year  is  expected  to  reach 
14.000,000  pounds.  Present  esti- 
mates of  the  War  Production  Board 
indicate  that  penicillin  manufactur- 
ers will  need  6,000,000  to  7,000,000 
pounds  annually  a  figure  approxi- 
mating the  entire  yearly  production 
of  lactose  in  previous  years.  The 
WPB  says,  also,  that  there  is  now 
no  indication  that  current  experi- 
ments in  the  synthetic  production 
of  penicillin  which  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  lactose— will  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  near  future,  nor  is 
there  any  indication  that  such  a 
method,  if  found,  would  be  com- 
mercially practicable. 
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Q,oss:      What  did  you  say? 

Cossie:    If  you  don't  hurry,  what  I  will  say  couldn't  be  printed  in  a  nice 
magazine  like  this. 

6oss:       Trouble? 

Bossie:    Trouble?  Why,  flies,  mosquitoes,  gnats  . . .  NUTS!  I'm  going  crazy 
swishing  at  'em. 

Boss:       Well,  this  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  will  kill  'em  deader  than  Hitler's 
hopes. 

Bossie:   Don't  I  know  it?  And  it  will  repel  stable  flies,  horn  flies,  mos- 
quitoes, and  gnats,  too! 

Boss:      Say,  you  know  all  about  Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  don't  you? 

Bossie:   Sure.  It  will  help  keep  me  quiet  at  milking  time,  and  let  me  con- 
centrate more  on  my  feeding  in  the  pasture. 

Boss:       You  must  have  been  reading  the  Gulf  ads — like  the  one  that  just 
sold  me  on  trying  it. 

Bossie:   Well,  if  a  cow  can  talk,  she  can  read,  can't  she? 


YOUR  COWS  don't  have  to  talk  to  tell 
you  that  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  will 
help  maintain  milk  production  by  giving 
them  relief  from  much  insect  annoyance. 

You  know  how  unsprayed  cows  stamp 
and  swish.  Just  watch  how  they  quiet 
down  when  that  insect-killing-and-repel- 
ling  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  hits  'em. 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray  is  made  from  the 
best  materials  obtainable.  And  it's  sold 


on  the  same  well-known   basis:    Your 
money  back  if  you're  not  satisfied! 

For  best  results  follow  the  simple  in- 
structions on  the  container. 

Now  readily  available  and  for  sale  by 
many  leading  feed  stores,  milk  companies, 
and  Gulf  stations. 


NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICES 

1-Gal.  Container $1.19 

2-Gal.  Cans $1.93 

5-Gal.  Usable  Pails  ....  $4.75 


LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 

if  Buy  an  extra  War  Bond  this  month  "At 


Success    treads    on    the    heels    of 
every  right  effort. 


The  more  a  man  knows,  the  more 
he  is  inclined  to  be  modest. 


Often  it  is  easier  to  do  a  good  job 
than  to  explain  why  you  didn't. 
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LOBAX 


FAST  -  KILLING 
CHLORINE 
BACTERICIDE 


For  high  speed  sani- 
tizing on  the  dairy 
farm  use  Lo-Bax.  Es- 
pecially de- 
signed for 
dair  y  men 
whether  they 
are  making 
market  milk 
or  milk  for 
manufactured 
products. 


Qufcfe  Facts  About  LO-BAX 

1.  Kills  germs  almost  instantly. 

2.  Dissolves  quickly  in  hard  or  soft  water  — 
hot  or  cold. 

3.  Makes  clear  solutions  for  rinsing  or  im- 
mersing dairy  utensils. 

4.  Contains  50%  available  chlorine. 

5.  Retains  its  full  strength. 

C.  Economical  —  one  bottle  (28-oz.  size) 
makes  1050  gals,  dairy  rinse  solution  at  cost 
of  I  /7  of  a  cent  per  gallon  or  less. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  Supply  House  about  Lo-Bax 
or  write  us  direct. 


THE    MA 

60    EAST    42nd  ST. 


I    WORKS   (Ind 

NEW   YORK    17,  N.  Y. 


For  Winning  Pictures 


in 


th< 


REVIEW 
PICTURE 
CONTEST 

An    opportunity    to    turn    your 
really  good  snapshots  into  money. 

P\i^e4.  •  •  • 

$5.00  if  picture  is  used  on  front  page, 
$1.00  if  used  on  inside  page. 

OpJ^H  ia  .  .  . 

Members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative  and  their  families. 

1.  Clear,  sharp  outlines,  attractive  {| 

background. 

2.  Farm   subject  that  will  interest 

others  on  its  merits. 

3.  Description   of   Picture  —  Who? 
What?  When?  Where? 

4.  Identification  of  sender. 

Mall  to  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Review. 
401  N.  Broad  St..  Philadelphia  8.  Pa. 

(UntueJ  pictures  will  be  returned) 


Spring  Flush  Hits 


New  Record  Hi 


PRODUCTION  for  the  Philadelphia 
market  exceeded  most  expecta- 
tions at  the  peak  of  the  flush 
which  seems  to  have  been  reached 
during  the  week  ending  June  3.  The 
average  delivery  per  day  of  5,000 
herds  reported  by  the  USDA  reached 
an  all-time  peak  of  394  pounds  dur- 
ing that  week.  Last  year,  average 
production  during  the  corresponding 
week  was  only  351  pounds  daily, 
indicating  a  12  percent  increase  this 
year  over  last.  Last  year's  seasonal 
flush  probably  was  the  highest 
experienced  in  this  market  up  to 
that  time  and  this  year's  production 
has  reached  even  higher  levels. 
These  facts,  along  with  the  chart 
on  this  page,  raise  again  the  problem 
of  seasonal  variation  of  production. 
The  distance  between  the  solid 
line  and  the  dotted  line  on  the  chart 
is  a  measure  of  the  seasonal  varia- 
tion, the  solid  line  representing 
spring  production  and  the  dotted 
line  representing  fall  production. 
1  ne  variation  widened  considerably 
during  the  years  1941-1943  and  may 
be  even  wider  in  1944. 

This  high  flush  production  has 
necessitated  that  quotas,  under  the 
War  Food  Administration  order 
limiting  the  sale  of  milk,  cream  and 
by-products  to  consumers,  be  in- 
creased during  May  and  June.  The 
June  quota  for  fluid  milk  is  110 
percent  of  last  June's  sales.  By- 
products quotas  were  raised  to 
120  percent  of  last  June,  while  the 
cream    quota    is     100    percent.       In 

pounds 


addition,  ice  cream  quotas  were 
raised  to  85  percent  of  the  milk 
solids  used  in  ice  cream  during  the 
base  month,  but  are  to  be  reduced  to 
75  percent  during  July. 

Another  effect  of  the  high  flush 
production  has  been  to  create  false 
optimism  concerning  the  milk  sup- 
ply. Dairymen  well  know  that  the 
same  factors  which  cause  a  high 
flush  tend  to  result  in  low  fall  pro- 
duction. While  nationwide  milk 
production  during  March  exceeded 
March  last  year  slightly,  April 
production  dropped  under  April  of 
last  year.  April  production  for  the 
Philadelphia  market  exceeded  April 
last  year  by  only  seven-hundredth's 
of  one  percent.  Certain  dealers 
have  expressed  concern  over  the 
possibility  of  short  supplies  during 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  and 
fall. 

Butter  production  has  shown 
a  slight  improvement  recently,  run- 
ning   8    percent    under    the    corre- 

». _,  J  C -.  ^ . —  _^~J    l,^     \  QA'i         I— I^...^.r^«. 

apunQin^   jjcriuu   m    I  7-T^.       iiovYv-vv-T, 

production  for  the  month  of  April, 
according  to  official  reports,  was 
the  lowest  since  1935.  According 
to  the  "Producers'  Price  Current,  " 
a  recent  slight  improvement  in 
supply,  along  with  a  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  consumers,  especially 
hotels  and  restaurants,  has  enabled 
consumers  to  obtain  enough  butter 
to  meet  the  reduced  demand. 

Government  set-aside  orders 
require  that  the  following  percent- 
ages of  the  various  dairy  products 
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Experience  keeps  a  dear  shop,  but 
fools  will  learn  in  no  other. 


«ti?        'it         '30  'Jl  31         '}>  '3¥         jr         '3k  J  7  'jr  Jf  'Yfi  ¥/ 

Comparison  of  Spring  and  Fall  Deliveries  to  Three  Philadelphia 
Dealers     1928-1943,  Shown  as  Average  Daily  Delivery  per  Shipper 


rj 


June,  1944 


is 


manufactured  during  June  be  made 
available  for  government  purchase: 
creamery  butter,  50  percent;  roller 
process  non-fat  dry  milk  solids,  50 
percent;  spray  process  non-fat  dry 
milk  solids,  75  percent;  and  Ameri- 
can cheese,  60  percent.  American 
cheese  production  during  May  show- 
ed a  very  marked  seasonal  gain, 
reaching  the  week  ending  June  \,  a 
level  4  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

April  production  of  evaporated 
milk  of  318,200,000  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  the  USDA  "Evaporated, 
Condensed,  and  Dried  Milk  Re- 
port," was  10  percent  above  April, 
1943,  and  27  percent  above  the 
5-year  April  average.  Likewise,  the 
same  report  shows  that  the  April 
production  of  spray  process  non-fat 
dry  milk  solids  of  25,750.000  pounds 
was  6  percent  above  April,  1943,  and 
that  the  April  production  of  roller 
process  non-fat  dry  milk  solids  of 
33,500,000  pounds  was  65  percent 
greater  than  April  production  in 
1943.  The  four  months,  January  to 
April,  production  of  spray  process 
powder  was  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  but  the  production  of  roller 
process  powder  increased  37  percent 
over  last  year. 

Production  of  dry  whole  milk 
has  been  the  highest  on  record, 
with  the  April  production  of  15,950, 
000  pounds  amounting  to  5  times 
the  5-year  April  average  production. 
On  the  other  hand,  non-fat  dry  milk 
solids  for  animal  feed  reached  only 
10  percent  of  the  5-year  April  aver- 
age. A  report  was  published  in  the 
May  31  issue  of  the  "Dairy  Record" 
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MEMBERS 

Free  Advertisins 

Active  members  of  Inter-State 
may  place  "for  sale"  or  "wanted" 
advertisements  in  the  Review  with- 
out cost  to  them.  Ads  are  limitea 
to  one-inch  space  and  are  published 
without  investiscition  or  guarantee. 
Agents'  and  salesmen's  advertising 
not  accepted  in  this  department. 

Your  advertisement  should  reach 
us  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


Soybean  Seed 

FOR  SALE:  Dairymen  -There  is  still 
time  to  grow  soybeans  for  your  own 
protein  feed.  Soybean  seed  $2.00  per 
bushel.  Bring  bags.  Russell  Jones,  West- 
town,  Pa.     Phone:    West  Chester  2144. 


to  the  effect  that  the  ceiling  price 
of  non-fat  dry  milk  solids  for  animal 
feed  will  soon  be  raised  by  OPA. 

Milk  prices  during  May,  ac- 
cording to  official  reports  showed 
little  change,  although  large  supplies 
in  some  areas  forced  the  extra  milk 
into  lower  priced  products  and 
brought  about  a  reduction  in  the 
blended  prices. 

The  decline  in  the  average  price 
of  cream  in  the  Philadelphia  market 
from  $24.01  in  April  to  $23.56  in 
May  resulted  in  approximately  a 
4-cent  decline  in  the  Class  II  price. 
The  price  of  cream  approved  for 
Pennsylvania,  Newark  and  Lower 
Merion  Township  averaged  $24.00 
per  can  during  the  week  ending 
June  10  and  cream  approved  for 
Pennsylvania  only  averaged  $22.75. 
This  was  the  same  as  the  average 
for  the  preceding  two  weeks,  but 
represented  a  small  decline  compared 
with  the  first  three  weeks  in  May. 


Meeting  Calendar 

June  20  South  Jersey  Inter-State  Milk 
Market  Committee — Woodbury.  N.  J. 

June  27 — Trenton  Inler-State  Milk  Market 
Committee-^\9  W.  State  Street,  Trenton. 
N.J. 

July  II — Altoona-Huntingdon  Inter  -  State 
Milk  Market  Committee — Hollidavsburtr. 
Pa. 


Switzerland  Has  Own 
Dairy  Problems 

Milk  supplies  are  shrinking  in 
Switzerland,  according  to  a  report 
from  the  Official  Information  Bureau 
of  Switzerland.  This  is  primarily 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  scarcity  in 
feed  has  forced  farmers  to  reduce 
the  number  of  their  cattle.  Between 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1939  and 
the  Spring  of  1943  the  number  of 
cows  has  decreased  almost  1  1  per- 
cent. Since  then,  due  to  the  ensuing 
dry  summer  season,  a  further  re- 
duction has  taken  place.  Fortunate- 
ly a  government  decree  stipulates 
that  the  least  productive  animals 
have  to  be  slaughtered  first.  It 
also  restricts  the  fattening  of  calves. 

Compared  with  pre-war  figures 
the  national  consumption  of  milk 
has  not  decreased  but  rather  in- 
creased since  its  rationing.  In 
recent  months,  it  has,  however, 
become  necessary  to  transport  some 
175,000  quarts  of  milk  daily  from 
milk-rich  to  milk-poor  districts. 

Of  the  total  of  24,620.000  hun- 
dredweights of  milk  produced  in 
Switzerland  during  1943  about  40 
percent  was  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  30  percent  was  reserved 
for  civilian  consumption,  about  1 5 
percent  was  retained  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  remainder  served 
for  the  rearing  and  fattening  of 
cattle. 


%  hotCwater 


7  7  7  7 


^;nAY  SAf  i-DlSlNftcT 
UT6NSa$WlTH 


Hot  water,  as  used  on  the  farm,  Is  seldom 
hot  enough.  To  kill  milk-spoiling  bacteria, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  must  exceed 
180*  F  with  time  of  contact  3-5  minutes. 
Tests  have  proven  it  almost  impossible  to 
keep  water  that  hot  on  the  farm.  Play  safe 
with  quick-acting,  dependable  DIVERSOL. 
Use  in  cold  or  hot  water  .  .  .  won't  rust 
utensils  .  .  .  approved  by  Health  Authoritie.« 
.  .  .  used  by  leading  dairy  plants.  Ask  your 
Hauler  to  bring  you  a  supply.  The  Diversey 
Corporation,  Chicago  4. 


CLEAN    UTENSILS    FIRST    WITH 


Classified  Exchange 

Classified  advertisements  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word, 
$1.00  minimum  per  insertion.  Each 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word.    Cash  with  order. 


FOR  SALE:— Pure-bred  Guernsey  Bull, 
year  old  May  30.  1944.  Sire— Sherwood 
Forest  Flash,  Dam — ^May  Kings's  Cippy 
Lady,  grandson  of  Coronation  Potentate 
A.  R..  who  sold  for  $4550.  Coronation 
Potentate  is  half-brother  to  Green  Meadow 
Peerless,  dam  from  World's  Fair  herd.  Dr. 
R.  B.  Hunsberger.  9th  Ave..  CoUegeville.  Pa. 

HELP 
CHiCK 


y^ith 


CHLORINE  BACTERICIDE 


»lx»"«  "»•»;:;;  r-ct.f»a  count  low 

...lodoy-*^*'^ 


D«pl.  IM  y*l(  Divition 

INJVLVANIA  J 

i/TaA  t  u  •  I.N  o    c  <m* 


PINNjyLVANIA    SAIT 

MAN  l/TAic  T  U  •  I.N  O     C  q^  »  A  N  f 

1000  Widensr  Building,  Philodelphia  7,  Pa. 


Sprouting  raw  soybeans  with 
moist  heat  increases  their  nutritive 
value. 


\ 
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Why  a  Farmer  Should  Buy 
and  Keep  War  Bonds 

Written  by  Dr.  G.  W.Hedlund, 

Head,  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  for  the  War  Fi- 
nance Division,  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department,  in  its  Fifth  War 
Loan  Drive. 

There  are  many  compelling  rea- 
sons why  farmers  should  buy  War 
Bonds.  But  there  is  one  reason, 
often  overlooked  during  times  like 
the  present,  which  I  believe  is 
fundamental  to  the  individual  farm- 
er. That  reason  is:  Farmers  should 
buy  War  Bonds  now  to  protect 
their  personal  financial  position  a- 
gainst  falling  prices  at  some  future 
time. 

The  typical  farmer  has  most  if 
not  all  of  his  funds  invested  in  his 
farming  business.  In  other  words, 
he  has  investments  in  real  estate, 
livestock,  equipment  and  other  items 
that  go  to  make  up  the  usual  farm 
business.  Relatively  few  farmers 
have  sizable  investments  outside 
of  the  farm.  Farm  investments  are 
excellent  hedges  against  inflation. 
By  that  I  mean  that  when  prices  in 
t'eneral  rise,  usuallv  the  prices  of 
farms,  livestock  and  equipment  also 
rise  to  some  extent,  so  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  investment 
changes  but  little.  Therefore,  in- 
vestments in  farms  retain  their 
purchasing  power  better  than  in- 
vestments in  fixed  dollar  securities 
in  times  of  rising  prices.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  many  non-farmers 
have  been  purchasing  farms  during 
recent  years.  By  so  doing  they  are 
attempting  to  buy  something  whose 
price  will  increase  as  prices  in 
general  go  up. 

But  investments  in  farm  real 
estate  and  other  farm  property  do 
not  offer  protection  or  hedges  a- 
gainst  price  declines.  When  prices 
of  farrp  products  decline,  the  prices 
of  farm  land  and  other  farm  property 
also  decline.  To  make  matters 
worse,  net  farm  income  declines 
more  than  almost  anything  else. 
Farmers  must  look  elsewhere  to 
protect  themselves  against  deflation 
or  price  declines. 

The  fact  that  most  farmers  are 
well  hedged  against  inflation  but  are 
rather  poorly  hedged  against  de- 
flation is  one  very  sound  reason 
why  farmers  should  purchase  War 
Bonds  at  this  time.  By  purchasing 
bonds  they  will  partially  hedge  their 
finances  against  decreases  in  prices. 
They  are  already  hedged  against 
price  increases.  By  being  hedged 
on  both  sides,  individual  farmers 
will  be  in  the  safest  position  to 
weather  the  future,  regardless  of  the 
trend  in  prices. 


ANYBODY  YOU  KNOW? 


Xt'S  just  a  bent  and  twisted  piece  of  metal 
lying  in  the  mud  of  Italy— that  identification 
tag  you  see  above. 

It's  also  a  young  life  snuffed  out  like  a 
candle  in  the  wind,  a  mother's  heart  near  to 
breaking. 

Yes,  it's  all  these  things. 

But  it  is  also  a  fighting  American  who 
stopped  a  bullet  aimed  at  the  heart  of  America! 

How  can  we  lie  comfortably  in  our  beds 
at  night  with  his  last  scream  still  circling 
outward  in  space,  calling  upon  us  to  stand 
fast,  to  fight,  to  carry  on  until  the  last  fascist 
is  driven  from  the  earth? 

The  conscience  of  America  de- 
mands that  none  of  us  rest  until  we 
have  done  our  utmost  to  match  the 
sacrifices  of  those  boys  who  are  giv- 
ing their  utmost-  their  very  lives! 


If  you  think  you  can't  afford  to  buy  more 
Bonds,  just  consider  that  that  boy  in  Italy 
couldn't  afford  to  give  his  life,  either.  And 
his  mother  couldn't  afford  to  give  him  ...  or 

la  latnci  \JL  kiia  dwCCtiicai.1.. 

FIND  A  WAY!  BUY  MORE  THAN 
BEFORE !  The  crucial  hour  is  at  hand.  The 
greatest  Drive  for  Dollars  in  all  history  can- 
not wait— the  Government  needs  the  money 
urgently  — Now.' 

When  a  Viaory  Volunteer  comes  to  your 
door  during  the  5th  War  Loan,  asking 
you  to  increase  your  Bond  purchases,  re- 
member he  is  taking  time  from 
his  work  to  help  bring  Viaory 
that  much  closer.  Don't  put  him 
off.  Don't  make  him  come  back. 
Be  ready!   BUY  MORE  THAN 

LOAN   ^^^^^^• 


5  REASONS  FOR  INCREASING  YOUR  WAR  BOND  PURCHASES 

1-    The  tempo  of  this  war  is  hitting  its  highest  point.  Government  expenditures  for 

war  are  at  the  peak.  MORE  MONEY  IS  NEEDED  .  .  .  NOW ! 

2.   In  proportion  to  WHO  HAS  THE  MOST  MONEY,  individuals  are  not  buying 

rheir  share  of  War  Bonds.  America  must  correct  this  situation. 

3-   War  Bonds  provide  the  farmer  and  rancher  with  the  financial  reserve  he  must 

have  to  survive  the  ordinary  ups  and  downs  of  farming  as  a  business. 

4.  Money  will  be  needed  urgently  at  a  future  date  to  replace  and  repair  farm  equip- 
ment, machinery,  and  buildings.  War  Bonds  will  provide  it. 

5.  War  Bonds  are  the  safest  investment  in  the  world,  return  a  good  rate  of  interest, 
are  easy  and  convenient  to  buy  .  .  .  from  bank,  post  office,  rural  mail  carrier  or 
Production  Credit  Association. 

BUY  MORE  THAN  BEFORE  I 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Review 

Thit  it  *n  officuil  U.  S.  Treasury  advertisement-prepared  under  tmtpiC0t  of 
Treasury  Department  and  War  Adverttstng  Council 

It  is  good  business  to  keep  only  enough  cows  to  use  effic- 
iently the  available  feed  supply,  sell  poorest  cows  first. 
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Converting  Soil  Fertility  Into  Food 
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OPA  Law  Extended  Year 

Changes  Limit  Powers,  Speed  Action 


THE  Office  of  Price  Administration 
(OPA)  has  been  continued  by 
Congressional  action  until  June  30, 
1945.  The  bill  authorizing  this 
extension  was  signed  by  President 
Roosevelt  on  June  30.  No  drastic 
change  was  made  in  the  setup  of 
OPA  but  several  refinements  were 
included  in  the  new  bill. 

The  farm  groups  at  Washington, 
led  by  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  the  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Feder- 
ation (of  which  Inter-State  is  a 
member),  the  National  Grange  and 
the  Farm  Bureau  were  largely 
instrumental  in  getting  most  of 
these  changes  incorporated  in  the 
bill.  In  fact,  the  Federation,  in 
its  final  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress, had  proposed  eight  changes, 
seven  of  which  were  adopted  in 
practically  the  same  form  or  effect 
as  proposed  by  the  Federation,  the 
eighth  proposal  of  the  Federation 
being,  if  anything,  somewhat  more 
stringent  on  OPA. 

The  Federation  requested:  (I) 
Extension  of  price  control  and 
stabilization  legislation  for  only  one 
year;  (2)  Prohibition  of  commodity 
subsidy  programs  after  June  30, 
1945;  (3)  A  legislative  curb  on  abuse 
of  Government  power  by  regulations; 
(4)  Unlimited  extension  of  the  time 
allowed  persons  to  file  protests  to 
the  Price  Administrator  without 
losing  their  rights  in  court;  (5) 
Right  of  citizens  to  have  public 
records  made  in  administrative  hear- 
ings; (6)  Lowering  of  the  treble 
damage  penalty;  (7)  Restoration  of 
the  full  right  of  citizens  to  plead  the 
invalidity  of  any  regulation  or  order 
in  defense  against  either  criminal 
or  civil  suits  brought  against  them 
by  the  Administrator  and  to  appeal 
such  actions  from  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  to  the  Emergency  Court 
of  Appeals. 

On  the  eighth  point,  the  Federa- 
tion asked  for  the  speeding  up  of 
administration  procedure  in  hand- 
ling of  complaints.  The  amended 
act  requires  the  administrator  to 
act  decisively  within  thirty  days 
after  such  filing  or  provide  oppor- 
tunity to  present  further  recorded 
evidence. 

The  changes  in  this  legislation  are 
designed,  primarily,  to  bring  OPA 
procedures  in  line  with  accepted 
governmental  administrative  prac- 
tices in  this  country  and  to  prevent 
that  agency  from  carrying  on  all 
three  functions  of  formulating  regu- 
lations, administering  these  regula- 
tions and  passing  judgment  upon 
citizens  alleged  to  be  in  violation 
of   them.      It   is   possible   that    the 


new  procedure  may,  in  some  re- 
spects, slow  down  decisions  should 
a  case  be  carried  to  court.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  require  a  substan- 
tial speeding  up  of  action  within 
OPA  itself. 

The  harmony  existing  among  farm 
groups  in  this  program  was  gratify- 
ing  to   agricultural   interests.      This 


unified  program  required  some 
groups  to  give  up  changes  which 
they  felt  were  essential  but  by  giving 
up  certain  desirable  changes  a  bill 
was  obtained  which  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President. 

With  the  life  of  the  act  extended 
for  only  one  year,  the  new  Con- 
gress, which  will  be  selected  in 
next  fall's  elections,  will  have  the 
responsibility  of  reviewing  the  en- 
tire matter  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
pressed  wishes   of   the   people. 


Amended  Milk  Order  Proposed 

Inter'State  Takes  Position  on  Suggested  Changes 


Council  Bulletin  Series  Will  Tell 

The  Truth  About  Cooperatives 

The  truth  about  cooperatives,  their  functions 
and  how  they  operate  is  being  set  forth  in  a 
series  of  brief  bulletins  being  published  by 
the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1731  Eye  Street.  NW..  Washington 
6.  D.  C. 

Information  bulletin  No.  f  "Shall  The 
Family  Farm  Be  Preserved,"  is  printed  here- 
with in  full. 


AN  ATTACK  that  will  strike  straight 
home  to  three  out  of  every  five 
farm  operators  in  America  has  been 
launched  by  certain  business  and 
financial  interests. 

It  would  strike  at  these  farmers  by 
denying  them  the  right  to  use  their 
producer-owned  and  producer-con- 
trolled cooperatives  on  a  cost-of- 
doing-business  basis. 

Farmers  set  up  these  cooperatives 
because  they  needed  them. 

They  use  them  to  provide  services 
they  need  to  carry  on  their  farming 
operations — services  that  in  most 
cases  would  not  be  practical  for  the 
individual  farmer  to  provide  for 
himself  on  his  own  farm. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this 
statement.  The  figures  themselves 
prove  it.    Farming  is  a  small  business 

and  the  average  member  of  a  farm 
cooperative  requires  the  services 
of  his  cooperative  to  the  extent  of 
less  than  one  thousand  dollars 


Since  Nip  and  Tuck  pertiat  in  put- 
ting both  feet  in  the  dish  before 
eating  and  upsetting  most  of  the 
milk,  Billy  Stouffer,  son  of  J.  R. 
Stouffer,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  decides 
to  feed  them  in  the  yard. 


per  year. 

Yet  the  opponents  of  cooperatives, 
operating  as  they  are  behind  a  false 
front — for  the  officers  and  directors 
of  this  anti-co-OD  drive  do  not  reveal 
the  real  forces  back  of  it — would 
take  from  farmers  the  right  to  join 
with  their  neighbors  to  provide 
themselves  on  a  sound  basis  with 
the  services  they  need. 

Such  an  attack  threatens  free 
enterprise  right  at  a  time  when  two 
opposing  and  contradicting  philoso- 
phies are  under  test  in  America. 

The  newer  of  these  philosophies 
looks  to  the  national  government  to 
solve  our  problems,  meet  all  emer- 
gencies, and  to  regulate  and  order 
the  economic  life  of  the  individual. 

The  older  and  traditional  philoso- 
phy calls  for  the  individual  to  be 
strong  and  self-reliant,  through  the 
exercise  of  his  own  initiative  and  the 
application  of  his  own  courage  and 
resourcefulness. 

In  American  agriculture,  the  pro- 
ducer-owned and  producer-control- 
led cooperative  has  been  developed 
as  a  vitally  important  means  by 
which  the  farmer,  working  with  his 
neighbors,  preserves  and  exercises 
his  right  of  free  enterprise.  Without 
some  such  means  of  mobilizing  their 
economic  strength,  farmers  will  be- 
come either  the  serf  of  other  interests 
or  a  ward  of  the  government. 

If  he  lands  in  either  position,  free 
enterprise  in  the  United  States 
will  be  dealt  a  death  blow.  The 
very  foundation  of  our  economic 
life  rests  on  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  land  by  the  maximum 
number  of  freeholders. 

Certainly  if  farmers  are  denied  the 
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PROPOSED  changes  in  the  Federal 
marketing  order  for  the  Phila- 
delphia market,  known  as  Mar- 
ket Order  61,  have  been  published 
by  the  War  Food  Administration. 
Interested  parties  have  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  file  exceptions  to 
any  of  the  proposed  changes  which 
may  seem  undesirable. 

Most  of  the  proposed  changes  are 
of  a  minor  character  and  are  de- 
signed to  clarify  the  meanings  of 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  order. 
Others  would  have  more  or  less 
effect  on  the  method  of  determining 
the  price  and  on  the  price  itself. 

Inter-State  is,  of  course,  adhering 
to  the  recommendations  that  were 
proposed  at  the  hearings  held  in 
September  and  in  March,  the  latter 
being  a  re-opening  of  the  September 
hearing.  Where  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  order  are  in  accord 
with  Inter-State's  recommendations, 
naturally  no  further  position  is 
taken,  but  in  several  other  cases 
Inter-State  has  seen  fit  to  take 
exception  to  the  newly  proposed 
provisions.  These  exceptions  are 
being  filed,  in  written  form,  with 
the  War  Food  Administrator. 

The  order,  in  its  proposed  amend- 
ed form,  would  assign  various  duties 
to  the  War  Food  Administrator,  al- 
though the  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  specifically  assigned  these  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Inter- 
State  has  taken  the  position  that  the 
order  should  conform  with  the  law 
and  let  the  current  executive  decree 
take  care  of  any  temporary  transfer 
in  authority. 

"Producer"  Re-defined 

The  definition  of  the  term  "pro- 
ducer" has  been  simplified  and  the 
new  approach  to  this  definition  is  a 
distinct  improvement.  Tied  in  with 
this  definition  is  the  term  "producer 
milk  plant,"  which,  through  its 
definition,  it  is  believed  could  open 
the  way  for  including  temporary 
emergency  sources  of  supply  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  market. 
Inter-State  is  asking,  in  its  excep- 
tions, that  this  latter  definition  be 
reconsidered,  especially  as  it  might 
be  applied  to  emergency  sources. 

The  classification  and  pricing  of 
milk  or  cream  that  is  transferred 
from  one  handler  to  another  has 
been  clarified  in  other  proposed 
amendments  and,  it  is  believed, 
would  definitely  be  helpful. 

Inter-State  takes  exception,  how- 
ever, on  the  pricing  provision  of  the 
proposed  amended  order,  which 
remains    unchanged    in    regard    to 


Class  I  milk  and  fails  to  make  other 
changes  in  Class  1 1  price  which  had 
been  requested  by  Inter-State.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  the  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  requires  that  the 
prices  of  milk  in  marketing  orders 
shall  reflect  the  costs  of  production 
and  ample  evidence  on  that  point 
was  preseilted  at  the  two  hearings. 

The  specific  point  on  which  Inter- 
State  is  taking  exception,  as  applied 
to  both  classes,  is  that  the  order 
should  carry  prices  which  reflect  the 
entire  cost  of  production  and  that 
should  governmental  authorities  de- 
cree that  a  part  of  this  price  shall  be 
paid  direct  to  producers  throagh 
subsidy  of  any  kind,  the  order  price 
shall  include  such  payments  in  the 
total  specified  price  but  may  carry 
provisions  allowing  the  deductions 
up  to  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  from 
the  prices  which  handlers  shall 
return  to  producers.  Thus,  regard- 
less of  what  happens  to  the  subsidy 
program,  the  order  will  automatical- 
ly reflect  the  proper  price.  This 
position  was  fully  explained  by 
Inter-State  at  the  March  hearing. 

Class  II  Formula  Improved 

A  change  in  the  formula  for  cal- 
culating the  Class  II  price  would 
result,  had  it  applied  to  June  con- 
ditions, in  an  increase  of  about 
$.20  per  hundred  pounds.  This  is 
due  to  the  elimination  of  the  price 
of  non-fat  dry  milk  solids  used  for 
animal  feed  (an  almost  non-existent 
product)  from  the  formula  in  de- 
termining skimmilk  value. 

Inter-State  has  also  contended,  in 
its  exceptions,  that  the  Class  II 
price  for  the  Philadelphia  market 
should  be  kept  in  line  with  the  Ne// 
York  Class  II  price  and  any  change 
here  be  made  effective  at  the  same 
time  as  in  the  New  York  order. 

The  proposed  amendments  also 
provide  for  an  emergency  price  on 
any  part  of  the  Class  II  milk  used 
to  make  certain  milk  products,  in- 
cluding evaporated  milk,  milk  cho- 
colate, milk  powder  and  certain 
cheeses  during  the  six-month  period 
March  through  August.  It  is  Inter- 
State's  feeling  that  this  proposed 
amendment  should  not  be  included 
because  the  subject  was  not  in  the 
call  of  nor  discussed  at  the  hearing. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  certain 
differentials,  according  to  location 
of  the  receiving  plant,  be  changed, 
which,  depending  upon  the  actual 
utilization  of  the  milk  by  a  handler, 
may  affect  milk  prices  slightly  and 
also  the  final  distribution  of  the 
value  of  the  milk  among  producers. 


On  these  matters,  Inter-State 
reiterates  its  position  that  nothing 
should  be  done  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  red  jcinj  prod  jcer  prices 
at  this  time  and  urges  especially 
that  the  present  three-cent  ectra 
receiving  station  differeitial,  usjally 
deducted,  be  removed,  instead  of 
leaving  it  optional  with  tine  dealer 
as  at  present.  If  this  extra  differen- 
tial were  aoolished  it  would  increase 
the  price  at  receiving  stations  $.03 
per  hundredweight.  Adopting  that 
differential  would  reduce  the  ceiling 
price  at  receiving  stations  by  that 
amount.  It  was  pointed  out,  also, 
that  no  evidence  was  placed  upon 
the  hearing  record  which  would  call 
for  any  changes  in  receiving  station 
differentials  that  could  adversely 
affect  prices  paid  any  producers. 

Another  proposed  change  in  the 
order  would  place  upon  the  handler 
the  burden  of  proof  that  milk  that 
came  from  producers  was  used  in  any 
class  other  than  Class  I. 

Butterfat  Differential  Changed 

Inter-State's  proposal  that  the 
butterfat  differential  be  increased 
from  $.04  per  point  to  $.05  per 
point  is  incorporated  in  the  new 
order.  This  brings  the  differential 
more  nearly  in  line  with  the  actual 
value  of  butterfat.  % 

These  changes  are  not  yet  in 
effect — nor  are  they  final.  In  fact, 
the  WFA  is  obliged  to  study  the 
exceptions  presented  to  these  pro- 
posed changes  by  any  and  all 
interested  parties  and  to  weigh 
the  import  of  those  exceptions 
against  the  testimony  placed  on  the 
hearing  records  and  against  the 
provisions  of  the  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act.  The  usual  proceduje  is 
that  these  proposed  amendments  will 
be  re-issued  either  in  their  present 
form  or  with  further  changes  in 
them,  according  to  the  findings  as 
contained  in  the  various  exception. 

The  final  order  as  then  prepared 
may  be  presented  to  handlers  to  sign 
as  an  agreement.  It  will  also  be 
presented  to  producers  for  considera- 
tion and  if  75  percent  of  the  votes 
cast  favor  the  adoption  of  the 
order  as  amended  it  can,  even  if 
not  signed  by  handlers  as  an  agree- 
ment, be  placed  in  effect  as  an 
amended  marketing  order  by  being 
given  executive  approval. 

Inter-State  members  will  be  kept 
informed  of  any  further  develop- 
ments in  the  proposed  changes  to 
the  order. 


ONLY  BUTTER  CAN  BE  BUTTER 
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Co-ops  Did  $100  Million 
Business  in  Penna.,  in  '43 

A  recent  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  pre- 
pared by  Associate  Professor  J.  K. 
Stern,  reveals  that  178  farmer 
cooperative  organizations  did  bus- 
iness in  Pennsylvania  in  1943.  These 
cooperatives  have  a  membership  of 
89,325.  with  more  than  163,000 
patrons.  They  did  approximately 
100  million  dollars  worth  of  business 
during  the  year. 

Leading  in  the  number  of  organi- 
zations, number  of  members  and 
number  of  patrons  were  the  pur- 
chasing type  of  cooperatives.  Milk 
marketing     cooperatives,     however, 


led  in  the  dollar  volume  of  business, 
with  42  million  dollars,  as  compared 
with  40  million  by  the  purchasing 
cooperatives  and  10  million  by  the 
egg  and  poultry  cooperatives. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  naturally 
there  may  be  some  duplications  in 
both  membership  and  patrons,  since 
many  farmers  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  belong  to  more  than  one 
cooperative. 


Personal  Glimpses 

A  recent  issue  of  The  DeLaval 
Monthly  carried  a  full  i>age  article, 
with  pictures,  featuring  the  success 
of  David  Croshaw,  Wrightstown, 
N.  J.,  in  adopting  the  rapid  milking 
procedure  which  is  being  empha- 
sized so  extensively  by  milking 
machine  manufacturers  and  dairy 
specialists. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Bomberger,  69  years 
of  age,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
agricultural  economics  department. 
University  of  Maryland,  died  re- 
cently. He  had  been  active  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  from  1900 
to  1930,  following  which  he  spent 
two  years  with  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  and  ten  years  with  the  Balti- 
more Bank  for  Cooperatives,  having 
returned  to  the  University  of  Mary- 
land in  1942. 

On  June  21 ,  Miss  Edna  C. 
Shatzer,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russel  J.  Shatzer,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  took  the  oath  of  enlistment  in 
the  Women's  Army  Corps.  Upon 
completion  of  her  basic  training. 
Miss  Shatzer  will  be  assigned  to 
the  Army  Air  Forces  as  a  chaplain's 
assistant. 

H.  Lester  Oyler,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  former  Inter-State  director,  is 
now  farm  labor  assistant  of  Franklin 
and  Adams  counties. 

While  Chester  Supplee  of  West- 
town,  Pa.,  was  filling  the  gas  tank 
on  his  pickup  baler,  a  fire  broke  out 
and,  it  is  reported,  a  neighbor  "lost 
his  shirt"  as  a  result. 

The  hero  of  the  all-star  baseball 
game,  held  at  Pittsburgh  on  July 
II,  was  *'Big  Biir'  Nicholson, 
star  outfielder  of  the  Chicago  Cubs, 
National  League  team.  He  came  to 
bat  in  the  fifth  inning  as  a  pinch 
hitter,  with  the  American  League 
all-stars  leading  1-0.  His  double 
drove  in  the  tying  run  and  a  few 
moments  later  he  came  in  with  the 
run  that  put  the  National  Leaguers 
ahead  to  stay.  He  is  a  son  of  A.  E. 
Nicholson  of  Chestertown,  Md. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  June  24, 
Miss  Lenore  A.  Koerner  of  Para- 
dise Valley,  Cresco,  became  the 
bride  of  Robert  M.  Growl,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eben  M.  Crowl, 
Oxford,  Pa. 


MILKIPRODUCERS  REVIEW 

District  Court  Upholds 
Order  in  Wawa  Case 

A  decision  has  been  handed  down 
by  Judge  Bard  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  holding  as  im- 
proper the  Wawa  Dairy  Farms* 
contention  that  they  were  entitled 
to  a  greater  price  differential  on 
milk  delivered  at  their  plant  in 
Wawa,  Delaware  county,  than  that 
allowed  in  Market  Order  61  for 
Philadelphia. 

The  decision,  unless  appealed, 
will  result  in  the  payment  by  Wawa 
Dairy  Farms  of  substantial  amounts 
to  producers  who  have  been  supply- 
ing that  dairy  since  the  inception 
of  the  Federal  Market  Order  61  on 
April  I,  1942,  up  to  the  present. 
The  difference  between  the  amounts 
Wawa  contended  were  proper  and 
the  prices  as  determined  by  the 
Market  Administrator  have  been 
placed  in  escrow  each  month. 

Inter-State  took  an  active  part 
in  pressing  this  case  and  although 
the  case  was  brought  by  Wawa 
Dairy  Farms  against  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Inter-State  sought 
and  was  granted  the  right  as  an 
intervener.  A.  Evans  Kephart, 
Inter-State  counsel,  was  active  on 
the  case,  especially  at  the  hearing 
before  Judge  Bard  on  the  basis  of 
which  this  decision  was  handed 
down. 


They  Guaranteed  Own  Pay 

Back  in  1939,  according  to  a 
report  reaching  us,  27  New  Jersey 
producers  signed  a  paper  which,  in 
effect,  guaranteed  that  if  their  milk 
dealer  was  unable  to  pay  them  for 
the  milk  they  would  pay  themselves 
for  it.  This  sounds  screwy  but  it 
was  the  net  effect  of  what  happened. 

The  dealer  was  asked  to  file  a 
$5003  bond  before  he  could  obtain 
a  milk  dealer's  license.  The  bonding 
company  required  an  "indemnity 
agreement,"  so  that  if  the  bonding 
company  had  to  make  good  they 
could  go  back  on  signers  of  this 
agreement  for  the  money.  We  do 
not  know  why,  but  27  of  his  pro- 
ducers, it  is  reported,  signed  this 
"indemnity  agreement,"  thus  guar- 
anteeing that  they  would  use  their 
own  money  to  pay  themselves  for 
their  own  milk  should  the  dealer 
go  broke. 

The  dealer  went  broke! 

The  bonding  company  was  asked 
to  pay  up! 

The  farmers  who  signed  the 
"indemnity  agreement  "  were  asked 
to  pay  up! 

The  whole  mess  landed  in  court! 

The  farmers  "made  good!" 
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This  pictureof  Penn- 
sylvania's beautiful 
rolling  hills  was  tak- 
en by  Mrs.  G.  R. 
Lloyd,  Quarryville, 
Pa.,  while  on  a  vaca- 
tion trip. 


Minds  are  like  parachutes.    They 
only  function  when  they  are  open. 


It  isn't  what  one  used  to  be,  it's 
what  he  is  today  that  counts. 


Farmer  Comnnittees  Plan- 
ned to  Help  OPA  Good  Will 

A  regional  meeting  was  held  by 
OPA  at  Harrisburg  on  June  30,  to 
discuss  with  agricultural  leaders 
some  of  the  mutual  problems  of  that 
office  and  farmers.  Approximately 
1 50  persons  attended  the  meeting, 
with  invitations  having  been  sent 
to  leaders  in  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

The  morning  session  was  given 
over  to  talks  by  OPA  leaders  from 
the  district  and  regional  offices.  A 
large  part  of  the  afternoon  session 
was  given  to  questions  and  answers. 

The  meeting  showed  a  general 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  those 
present  with  the  operations  of  OPA 
and  especially  indicated  impatience 
with  the  delays  in  taking  action 
on  problems  of  vital  imfK>rtance  to 
those  affected. 

It  seemed  generally  apparent  that 
little  gain  in  understanding  between 
OPA  and  the  farmers  was  obtained 
through  the  meeting.  It  was  an- 
nounced, however,  that  it  was  OPA's 
desire  to  establish  district  and 
regional  farmer  committees  who 
could  thresh  these  matters  out  and 
develop  an  understanding  which 
would  be  helpful  to  OPA  in  getting 
a  better  grasp  of  farm  problems 
resulting  from  rationing  and  price 
control  and  in  better  understanding 
by  the  farmers  of  the  purf)oses  of 
and  difficulties  in  administering  this 
measure. 


The  Milk  Problem  Is 
'Exquisitely  Complicated'' 

A  legal  opinion  on  milk  matters 
has  been  written  which  is  both 
interesting  and  philosophical.  It 
was  given  by  Judge  Frank  in 
rendering  a  decision  arising  from  the 
ojjerations  of  the  Federal  Marketing 
Agreement  Act.  Judge  Frank  writes, 
in  part: 

"Experience  before  and  since  the 
passage  of  that  legislation  has  dis- 
closed that  the  'milk  problem'  is 
exquisitely  complicated.  The  city- 
dweller  or  poet  who  regards  the 
cow  as  a  symbol  of  bucolic  serenity 
is  indeed  naive.  From  the  udders 
of  that  placid  animal  flows  a  bland 
liquid      indispensable      to      human 


health  but  often  provoking  as  much 
human  strife  and  nastiness  as  strong 
alcoholic  beverages.  The  milking 
of  animals  in  order  to  make  use  of 
their'lactic  secretions  for  human  food 
was  one  of  the  greatest  human  in- 
ventions, but  the  domestication  of 
milk  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
a  successful  domestication  of  some 
of  the  meaner  human  impulses  in 
all  those  engaged  in  the  milk  indus- 
try. The  difficulties  described  as 
the  'milk  problem'  revolve  in  some 
considerable  measure  about  the  com- 
plex relations  between  the  farmers 
and  the  'handlers*  who  buy  the 
milk  from  the  farmers  and  sell  it, 
in  fluid  or  altered  form,  directly  or 
indirectly  through  others,  to  the 
ultimate  consumers.  The  resultant 
intricacies  of  milk-marketing  have 
frennently  led  farmers  and  con- 
sumers— sometimes  justifiably  and 
sometimes  not — to  believe  that  they 

have  been  dealt  with  unfairly 

"The  milk  problem  is  so  vast  that 
fully  to  comprehend  it  would  require 
an  almost  universal  knowledge  rang- 
ing from  geology,  biology,  chemistry 
and  medicine  to  the  niceties  of  the 
legislative,  judicial  and  administra- 
tive process  of  government  ..." 

Hearing  on  New  York  Order 
Scheduled  for  August 

Word  has  been  received  that  a 
hearing  is  likely  to  be  held  to  con- 
sider changes  in  the  New  York 
Marketing  Order  No.  27  sometime 
in  August.  C.  J.  Blanford,  mar- 
ket administrator  of  the  New  York 
order,  has  received  word  from  Dr.  T, 
G.  Stitts,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Branch  of  the  War  Food 
Administration,  that  the  second  or 
third  week  of  August  has  been 
suggested  for  this  hearing  and  ad- 
vance notice  is  being  made  now, 
so  that  interested  parties  may  make 
preparations  for  presentation  of 
testimony  at  the  hearing. 


"The  bhyes  say  ye  licked  poor 
Clancy,  Mike.  Sure,  an'  he  niver 
hurt  iny  man's  feelin's." 

"He's  a  shnake  in  the  grass," 
averred  Mike.  "The  blackguard  re- 
ferred  to  me  as   his  contimperary, 

and  I'll  be  the  contimperary  to  no 

I.    .    » .»» 
ivin  ! 


Collect  May  and  June 
Subsidies  Before  July  31 

Subsidies  on  May  and  June  milk 
production  may  be  collected  from 
the  county  AAA  committees  any 
time  during  July,  according  to 
information  we  have  received.  It 
is  important  that  application  for 
these  payments  be  filed  before  the 
end  of  July,  in  order  to  avoid  com- 
plications in  the  collection  of  these 
moneys. 

The  rate  of  payment  per  hundred- 
weight is  $.45  for  producers  whose 
farms  are  located  in  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
$.55  if  in  New  Jersey. 

As  in  the  past,  it  is  necessary  for 
each  producer  to  present  evidence 
of  the  amount  of  milk  sold  by  him 
during  the  period  covered  by  the 
payments.  The  application  must 
be  properly  filled  out  and  signed, 
upon  which  a  draft  will  be  issued  to 
the  individual  producer. 

Surplus  Milk  Moved  to 
Manufacturing  Plants 

Special  movement  of  surplus  milk 
supplies  during  the  flush  production 
season  resulted  in  the  diversion  of 
approximately  1  1 ,000,000  pounds 
into  manufacturing  channels,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  by  Market  Ad- 
ministrator Wm.  P.  Sadler. 

This  movement  of  milk  was  ef- 
fected not  only  for  the  Philadelphia 
market  but  also  for  nine  other  mar- 
keting areas  for  which  Mr.  Sadler  is 
market  agent  under  the  milk  con- 
servation order  FDO  79.  These 
areas  are  Harrisburg,  Scranton- 
Wilkes  Barre,  Allentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton.  Lancaster,  Reading  and 
York  in  Pennsylvania;  Wilmington, 
Delaware;  Trenton  and  Atlantic 
City  in  New  Jersey. 

Each  ©f  these  market  areas  estab- 
lished a  committee  which  worked 
with  Mr.  Sadler  and  his  staff  in 
developing  plans  for  the  movement 
of  the  seasonal  surpluses  into  chan- 
nels which  would  assure  utilization 
of  the  milk  in  a  manner  that  would 
contribute  most  to  the  war  effort. 
It  is  reported  that  5,648,000  pounds 
were  made  into  powdered  milk; 
2,855,000  into  evaporated  milk; 
2,857,000  into  sugared  skim  con- 
densed milk;  3,473,000  into  plain 
and  sugared  whole  condensed  milk 
and  866,000  pounds  into  cheese 
curd. 

The  flush  production  season  cov- 
ered approximately  sixty  days,  ex- 
tending from  April  into  June. 


Mrs.  Nuwed:  "You  promised  me 
before  we  were  married  that  you 
would  never  look  at  another 
woman." 

Mr.  Nuwed:  "I  thought  you 
understood  it  was  only  a  campaign 
promise.  " 
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Class  Prices^  Pennsylvania  hiarkets 

Area                                            Area  Class  I            Class  II                    Class  III 

Name                                       Number  May-June    May        June  May          June 

Philadelphia  Suburban lA  $3.85       $3,212     $3,199  $2,584       $2,581 

Altoona 9  3.70         3.117       3.101  2.526        2.522 

Huntinffdon -Tyrone 10-2  3.45         3.117       3.101  2.526         2.522 

Statewide 11  3.50         3.117       3,101  2.526         2.522 

Lancaster 14  3.73         3.135       3.120  2.526         2.522 

Reading 15  3.70        3.135       3.  LO  2.5.6        2.522 


Classification  Percentages 

Pennsylvania  (State  Control)  and  Wilmington 

May                                   I              lA  II              III     ' 

Blue  Hen  Farms 79                       x  21                       x 

Cream  Top  Dairy 84                        0  0                     16 

Eachus  Dairy 72                       0  28        •              0 

Everett  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co.       37.96                0  48.14              13.90 

Hoffman's 50                      8  42                      0 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co 40                       0  60                      0 

June 

Clover  Dairy  Company 80 .  99                x  19.01                  x 

Fraim's  Dairy 90.118             x  9.882             x 

New  Jersey 

June                                              Norm  Cream 

Castanea  Dairy 1 00  — 

Scott-Powell 100  — 


A*'  Bonus 


89 


100 
100 


Prices  Paid  for  4'^o  MUk 

May  Location  Area 

Bechtel.  I .  Lloyd Royersford.  Pa. 1 A 

Cream  Top  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa 14 

Eachus  Dairy West  Chester,  Pa. 1 A 

Everett  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co Everett.  Pa 10,Z2 


Price 

$3,730 
3.53 
3.67 


9 

14 

9 

14 


Hoffman's Altoona,  Pa 

Lancaster  Milk  Co Lancaster  Market . 

New  York  Market. 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson,  Pa 

Queen  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa 

Rohrer  Med  O  Farms  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa 14 

Strickler,  Dean  D.  &  Son Huntingdon,  Pa 10,Z2 

Sylvan  View  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa 14 

Tri  County  Dairy Honey  Brook,  Pa 1 A 

Chas.  G.  Waple  Dairies Tyrone,  Pa 10,Z2 

Western  Maryland  Dairy Rising  Sun,  Md — 

June 

Abbotts  Dairies (N.  J.  Producers) — 

Centerville  Producers  Co-op Centerville,  Md — 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington,  Del — 

Delamore  Dairy Wilmington,  Del — 

Fraim's  Dairy Wilmington.  Del — 

Greenhill  Dairy Wilmington,  Del — 

New  York  Buyers 201-10  mile  zone — 

Scott-Powell  Dairies (N.  J.  Producers) — 

Supplee-Wills-Jones Nassau,  Del — 

West  End  Dairy Wilmington,  Del — 

Western  Maryland  Dairy Rising  Sun,  Md — 


3 

3. 

3, 

3 

3. 


23 
43 
60 
60 
35 
3.55 
3.71 
3.40 
3.60 
3.54 
3.40 
3.60 


3  915 

3.61 

3.75 

3.80 

3.87 

3.75 

3.32 

4.05 

3.49 

3.80 

3.60 


Feed  Price  Summary  for  JunCy  1944 

Compiled  by  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative,  Inc. 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers 


June 
1944 
Ingredients  ($  per  T.) 

Wheat  Bran 5 1  .  30 

16%  Mixed  Dairy  Ration . .     60 .  66 
24% 64.67 


May 

June 

1944 

1943 

($  per  T.) 

($  per  T.) 

52.15 

50.75 

61.22 

52.73 

66.50 

56.75 

%  Change  June,  1944 
compared  with 
May,  1944     June,  1943 

-  1.63  +   1.08 

-  0  91  +15.04 

-  2.75  +13.% 


Prices  reported  as  paid  by  handlers  in 
markets  not  under  Federal  control  are 
determined  according  to  price  schedules 
furnished  by  the  handler  or  from  statements 
furnished  with  milk  checks  aud  checked  in 
the  Inter-State  office. 

"The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  pre- 
miums which  individual  producers  may 
earn. 


"The  butterfat  differential  is  5  cents  per 
point  in  all  Pennsylvania  markets  listed 
except  Philadelphia  where  it  is  4  cents.  The 
differential  in  Wilmington  and  in  New 
Jersey  markets  continues  at  4  cents  a  point. 


A  man's  definition  of  a  living 
wage  depends  on  whether  he  is 
giving  it  or  getting  it. 


Class  Prices 

Wilmington 

F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  4%  milk 

Class  I  Class  II 

May  $3.93  $3,042 

June  3.93  3.006 

July  3.93  — 

New  Jersey 

F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk 

Class  I  Class  II 

May  $3.83  $2.67 

June  3.83  2.67 

July  3.83  2.67 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each  class  is 
20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than  the 
price  of  3.5%  milk. 


Prices  of         *Cream     °Dry  Skimmilk 
May  $23.5625         12.7006^ 

June  25.3594  12.5479^ 

*— Per  40-quart  can  of  40  percent  cream. 

° — Per  f>ound  of  roller  process  dry  skimmilk ; 
each  as  used  in  determining  the  Phila- 
delphia Class  II  price. 

Average  Price  New  York  92-Score  Butter 
The  quoted  price  has  been  46.75  per 
pound  since  January,  1943,  this  price  in- 
cluding rollback  subsidy  payments  since 
June.  1943. 


Two  Dairy  Scientists 
Receive  Borden  Awards 

The  annual  awards  made  by  the 
Borden  Company  to  outstanding 
dairy  scientists  each  year  were 
made  to  Dr.  A.  C.  Dahlberg, 
professor  of  dairy  industry  at  Cor- 
neii  University,  and  Dr.  Paul  H. 
Phillips,  professor  of  biochemistry 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Each  of  them  received  $1,000  and 
a  gold  medal,  the  presentations 
being  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Dairy  Science  Association 
at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Dahlberg's  award  was  in 
recognition  of  his  research  on  cream, 
ice  cream,  pasteurization  and  similar 
problems.  Dr.  Phillips  received  his 
honor  for  his  work  in  the  fields  of 
reproduction  problems  in  dairy 
cattle,  vitamins  and  nutrition  of 
calves  and  the  effects  of»  various 
flourine  levels  in  dairy  cattle  feeding. 

4-H  club  boys  and  girls  engaged 
in  baby  beef  and  lamb  projects  will 
hold  a  southeastern  Pennsylvania 
show  and  sale  at  the  Lancaster 
stock  yards  on  December  12-14. 
The  young  folks  are  now  busy  select- 
ing and  starting  their  animals  for 
this  show. 


Prices  4"^^  Milk,  May  and  June 

These  are  the  prices  known  to  have  been  paid — or  not  less  than  the 
minimum  permitted  prices — at  each  plant  location  under  Marketing 
Order  No.  61  for  the  Philadelphia  milk  marketing  area,  as  announced  by 
Market  Administrator  Wm.  P.  Sadler,  for  milk  purchased  during 
May  and  June,  1944. 


Handler 


I  J. "5  May      June 
Plant  Location      is  *g  Price    Price 


Market  Average  f  .o  b.  Philadelphia  —    $3,776  $3,771 


Abbotts  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. .  . 

Curryville,  Pa 

Easton,  Md 

Goshen.  Pa 

;;  ;;      Oxford.  Pa 

Port  Allegheny.  Pa. 

Spring  Creek,  Pa. .  . 

Ardmore  Home  Dairies ....  Ardmore,  Pa 

Baldwin  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. .  . 

Barlow,  A.  C.  &  Son Glen  Mills,  Pa 

Bedminster  D'ymn's  Ass'n. .  Bedminster,  Pa. .  .  . 

Bergdoll's.  John  C,  Dairy .  .  Booth wyn.  Pa 

Booth,  Chas.  T Chester,  Pa 

Breuninger  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. .  . 

Richlandtown,    Pa. 

Brookmead  G'rns'y  Dairies .  Wayne,  Pa 

Brown's  Dairy Glenside,  Pa 

Buck's  Co.  Farms  Dairies.  . Morrisville,  Pa. .  .  . 

Buehlers  Dairy Willow  Grove,  Pa. . 

Clover  Crest  Dairy  Farm .  .  Newtown,  Pa 

Cooklyn  Milk  Co Goldsboro,  Md. .  .  . 

Crawford,  M.  S.  Dairy.  .  .  .Drexel  Hill,  Pa. .  .  . 

Crystle,  Wm.  H..  Dairy. . .  .Chester,  Pa 

Darlington  Bros Darling,  Pa 

Deger's  Dairy Mont  Clare,  Pa. . .  . 

Dietrich's  Dairy Reading,  Pa 

Engel  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa. .  . 

Ervin's  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa. .  . 

Frankford  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. .  . 

Gailey  Ice  Cream  Co Delta,  Pa 

Gardenville  D'ymn's  Ass'n..  Gardenville,  Pa..  .  . 
Gardenville  Farm  Dairies .  .  Doylestown,  Pa. .  . . 

Gaynor,  Hyland  L Boothwyn,  Pa 

Gorman  Dairies Newtown,  Sq.,  Pa.. 

Greentree  Creamery  Ass'n..  .Obelisk,  Pa 

Gross,  Charles,  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa. .  . 

Grubbs  Dairies Media,  Pa. 

Hamilton  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. .  . 

Hansell.  A.  R Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

••   Mainland.  Pa. 

Harbisons'  Dairies 


"They  say  every  child  should  have  a 
quart  of  milk  each  day!— You  »ay 
'when*,  Momr 


Philadelphia.  Pa, . 

"     Brandtsville,  Pa. . 

"     Byers.  Pa 

"     Carlisle,  Pa 

••     Hurlock,  Md 

•*     Massey,  Md 

•*     MiUville,  Pa 

••     Sudlersville.  Md. .  . 

Hernig,  Peter,  Sons Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 

Hill  Crest  Farms Eddington,  Pa 

Holiday  Dairy Norristown,  Pa. .  .  . 

Homestead  Guernsey  Farm. Chester  Heights,  Pa. 

Hutt's  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

Individual  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. .  . 

Ivy  Crest  Guernsey  Dairies .  Hatboro.  Pa 

Jersey  Queen  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Johnson.  J.  Ward,  Dairy. .  .  Woodlyn,  Pa 

Lehigh  Valley  Farmers ....  Allentown,  Pa 

Marmer,  John Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. . 

Marshall,  T.  Forest Linwood,  Pa 

Martin  Century  Farms ....  Lansdale,  Pa 

Meyers  Dairies Ambler,  Pa 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy.  .  .  .Chester,  Pa 

Missimer-Wood-Narcissa.  .   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Montg-Berk  Dairy  Co Boyertown,  Pa. . 

Nelson  Dairies Norristown,  Pa. .  .  . 

Oakes  Dairy  Farm Chadds  Ford,  Pa... 

Oakland  Farms Fairview  Village.Pa. 

Pennbrook  Milk  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

Penn-Reed  Milk  Co Belleville.  Pa 

Quaker-Maid  D'y  Products .  Philadelphia,  Pa. .  . 


—  $3,842 
.339  3.473 
.283  3.529 
.241  3.571 
.227  3.585 
.416  3.396 
.451  3.361 

—  3.947 

—  3.906 
.11  3.825 
.22  3.572 
.09  3.659 
.07  3.679 

—  3.838 
.227  3.581 
.07  3.870 
.07  3.907 
.22  3.609 
.07  3.890 
.13 

.262  3.347 

—  3.968 
.07  3.653 
.09  3.918 
.13  3.717 
.234  3.524 

—  3.964 

—  3.737 

—  3.704 
.248  3.516 
.13  3.773 
.11  3.857 
.09  3.837 
.07  3.702 
.22  3.649 

—  3.940 
.07  3.752 

—  4.068 

—  3.865 
.11  3.755 

—  3.769 
.276  3.463 
.22  3.519 
.276  3.463 
.283  3.456 
.241  3.498 
.332  3.407 
.248  3.491 

—  3.743 
.276  3.437 
.09  3.766 
.11  3.698 
.11  3.675 

—  3.831 

—  3.887 
.09  4.167 

—  3.720 
.07  3.617 
.234  X3.830 

—  3.890 


.09 
.11 
.09 
.07 

.227 
.09 
.11 
.11 

.318 


3.902 
3.686 
3.746 
3.775 
3.930 
3.617 
3.749 
3.890 
3.554 
3.777 
3.247 
3.768 


Handler 


Plant  Location 


e  ^ 

i'^li  May 


$3,832 
3.463 
3.519 
3.561 
3.575 
3.386 
3.351 
3.883 
3.861 
3.944 
3.749 
3.665 
3.602 
3.806 
3.549 
3.838 
3.950 
3.621 
3.831 
3.798 
3.349 
3.886 
3.495 
3.814 
3.736 
3.485 
3.926 
3.737 
3.610 
3.527 
3.725 
3.865 
3.845 
3.856 
3.648 
4.006 
3.807 
3.982 
3.801 
3.691 
3.792 
3.486 
3.542 
3.486 
3.479 
3.521 
3.430 
3.514 
3.668 
3.362 
3.806 
3.684 
3.696 
3.918 

3.968 
3.893 
3.625 
X3.880 
3.902 
3.924 
3.717 
3.711 
3.764 
3.947 
3.596 
3.726 
3.915 
3.493 
3.797 
3.278 
3.890 


Quinn's  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

Rosenberger's  Dairies Hatfield,  Pa 

Schillinger's  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

'*      Ardmore.  Pa 

"     •      "  "      BiglerviUe.  Pa. ..  . 

"      Clayton,  Del 

"     Fairdale,  Pa 

♦'     New  Holland,  Pa.. 

••     Snow  Hill,  Md... 

••      York  Springs.  Pa. . 

Shearer,  Paul  B.  &  Co Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

Center  Port.  Pa... 

Suburban  Dairies Manoa.  Pa 

Supplee-Wills-Jones Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

Bedford.  Pa. 
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,  Chambersburg.  Pa. 
.  Hagerstown,  Md. . . 

Harrington.  Del...  . 

Huntingdon.  Pa...  . 
.  Leaman  Place.  Pa. 

.  Lewistown.  Pa 

.  Mercersburg.  Pa  .  . 

Mt.  Pleasant.  Del. 

Princess  Anne.  Md. 
.Townsend.  Del. .  .  . 


.  AV«  .    .     . 


.276 
.241 
.318 
.234 
.304 
.276 

.248 


.332 
.297 
.304 
.262 
.332 
.234 
.311 
.311 
.227 
.297 
.234 
.253 


.234 

.09 
.09 
.09 
.07 

.11 


Price 

$3,888 
3.674 
3.926 
3.822 
3.822 
3.516 
3.551 
3.474 
3.558 
3.488 
3.516 
3.347 
3.069 
4.057 
3.760 
3.398 
3.483 
3.47S 
3.468 
3.398 
3.496 
3.419 
3.419 
3.503 
3.433 
3.496 
3.475 
3.762 
3.725 
3.947 
3.448 
3.757 
3.781 
3.595 
3.916 
3.708 
3.658 
3.866 


June 
Price 

$3,892 
3.709 
3.915 
3.779 
3.779 
3.503 
3.508 
3.431 
3.515 
3.445 
3.510 
3.272 
2.994 
3.979 
3.790 
3.428 
3.481 
3.474 
3.498 
3.428 
3.526 
3.449 
3.449 
3.533 
3.463 
3.526 
3.505 
3.808 
3.766 
3.966 
3.410 
3.880 
3.832 
3.615 
3.907 
3.811 
3.691 
3.867 


Sylvan  Seal  Milk Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sypherd's  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Taylor's  Dairy Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Turner  &  Wescott Glenroy.  Pa 

Walnut  Farms  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Warners  Dairy Berwyn.  Pa 

Wawa  Dairy  Farm Wawa.  Pa 

Willow  Ridge  Farm Hatboro.  Pa 

Wilmer  Dairies Conshohocken.  Pa. 

Wissahickon  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

Witchwood  Dairy Spring  House,  Pa. . 

♦ — The  location  differentials  set  forth  in  this  column  are  as  provided 
in  paragraphs  961.8(d)  and  961.8(e)  of  the  marketing  order.  The 
location  differential  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  961 .8(d)  is  22  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  delivered  at  plants  located  31  to  40  miles 
from  City  Hall  in  Philadelphia  and  an  additional  0.7  cent  for  each 
additional  10  miles  (33.9  cents  in  201-10  mile  zone).  Under  para- 
graph 961 .8(e)  an  additional  deduction  of  3  cents  per  hundredweight 
is  permitted  at  such  plants  and  has  been  deducted  in  determining 
the  minimum  permitted  prices.  Where  a  price  higher  than  the 
minimum  is  paid  or  the  intention  to  pay  a  higher  price  is  made 
known,  such  price  is  then  reported.  Paragraph  961.8(e)  permits 
deductions  of  7  to  13  cents  per  hundredweight,  as  listed  in  the 
tabulation,  on  milk  delivered  at  plants  1.1  to  30  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia City  Hall. 
X — Will  pay  butterfat  differential  of  5  cents  per  point. 


Class  I  price,  4%  milk 

Class  II  price,  4%  milk 

Weighted  average  price 

Class  I,  pounds 

Class  II.  pounds 

Total  pounds 

Class  I.  percent 

Class  II,  percent 

Average  butterfat  test,  % 

Number  of  producers 

Pounds  per  day  per  farm 

Value,  4%  basis. 

fob.  Philadelphia      $3,370,823.34 


MARKET  SUMMARY 

June.  '43  May,  '44 

$4:050  $4,050 

3.069  3.162 

3775  3.776 

70,237,710  69,680.140 

19,055,646  25,241,071 

89.293.356  94.921.211 

78.66  73.41 

21.34  26.59 

3.79341  3.84851 

9.609  9.503 

310  322 


June.  '44 
$4,050 
3.126 
3.771 
67.999.380 
21.584.281 
89.583.661 
75.91 
24.09 
3.79237 
9.586 
312 


$3,584,454.91   $3,375,412.36 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Secondary  Miarkets 


Trenton 


Production  in  the  Trenton  area  is 
decreasing,  according  to  the  re- 
ports made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Trenton  Inter-State  Milk  Market 
Committee  on  June  27.  More 
recent  reports  show  the  continuation 
of  this  trend. 

A  feature  of  this  meeting  was  a 
presentation  of  a  "Food  Production 
Award  Citation"  to  the  producers 
supplying  Castanea  Dairy,  the  a- 
ward  being  made  by  Willard  H. 
Allen )  New  Jersey's  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  award  recognizes  the  achieve- 
ments of  these  producers  in  main- 
taining their  production  during  1 943 
in  the  face  of  shortages  of  farm  labor 
and  supplies  and  higher  feed  costs 
and  cow  prices.  It  was  described 
as  an  outstanding  service  in  the 
war  food  program.  The  citation 
was  signed  by  Governor  Walter 
Edge  and  Secretary  Allen. 

Several  new  members  have  been 
added  to  Inter-State  in  this  area 
during  the  past  few  months. 


South  Jersey 


Inter-State's  members  in  District 
23  (Gloucester,  Salem  and  Cum- 
berland counties,  N.  J.)  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  only 
member  from  this  district  who 
withdrew  from  Inter-State  during 
the  1944  withdrawal  period  has 
again  signed  up  as  a  member. 

Congratulations  to  this  member 
whose  return  to  our  organization 
shows  his  appreciation  of  what 
Inter-State  is  doing  and  his  willing- 
ness to  be  a  part  of  this  program. 


Lancaster 


Drought  condition^  in  the  Lan- 
caster production  area  have  res  jlted 
in  a  rather  sharp  drop  in  production. 
Pastures  can  no  longer  be  relied 
upon  for  any  substantial  amount  of 
feed  and  many  dairymen  are  resort- 
ing to  almost  a  winter  feeding 
schedule.  Present  conditions,  indi- 
cate a  shortage  of  milk  during  the 
fall  and  early  winter. 

The  June  meeting  of  the  Lan- 
caster Market  Committee  discussed 
the  sharp  seasonal  variations  in 
production  and  the  need  for  stepping 
up  production  during  the  fall  months 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
nriarket  at  that  time,  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  reduce  the  spring 
surpluses. 

Market  Manager  C.  E.  Cowan 
attended  a  delegate  meeting  of  the 


Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Bargaining  Agency  on  June 
26,  in  the  interest  of  producers  in  the 
Lancaster  area  whose  milk  goes  to 
the  New  York  market.  Incidentally, 
announcement  has  been  made  that 
a  hearing  on  the  New  York  order 
will  be  held  sometime  in  August.  See 
page  5  for  further  details. 


Altoona'Huntingdon 


The  market  committee,  at  its 
July  meeting,  discussed  the  pro- 
duction situation,  which  shows  a 
fairly  sharp  dropping  off  in  supplies 
as  compared  with  the  season's  peak. 
They  reported,  further,  that  only  a 
very  small  amount  of  milk  was  not 
marketed  during  the  flush  season  of 
May  and  early  June. 

It  was  reported  at  this  meeting, 
too.  that  some  buyers  in  the  market 
had  paid  a  slightly  different  price 
for  Class  II  milk  than  provided  in 
the  Control  Board  orders. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  holding 
of  a  rneeting  of  the  entire  advisory 
committee  at  Hollidaysburg  in  Au- 
gust, the  tentative  date  being  Wed- 
nesday, August  9. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Porducers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work,  during 
June.  1944. 

Farm  Calls 950 

Non-Farm  Calls 184 

Butterfat  Tests 4M3 

Plants  Investigated 47 

Herd  Samples  Tested 161 

Brom  Thymol  Tests 484 

Microscopic  Tests ||4 

Membership  Solicitations 337 

New  Members  Signed 43 

Meetings 20 

Attend^nqe 1 205 


G.I. '8  Get  Their  Milk 

"Milkman  in  Italy"  is  the  title 
of  the  cover  picture  on  the  June 
23  issue  of  Yank,  army  weekly,  "By 
the  men — for  the  men  in  the 
service."  This  cover  showed  a 
bearded  and  heavily  armed  GI 
sitting  at  the  right  flank  of  a  cow 
and  milking  into  his  helmet.  It 
looked,  too,  as  though  he  were  using 
another  helmet  for  a  milking  stool. 

It  seems  sure  that  whoever  this 
GI  is  he  will  be  a  milk  customer  when 
he  again  takes  his  place  in  civilian 
life. 


**Loat  Member**  Dept. 

The  Current  addresses  of  I  /ex-mem- 
bers of  Inter-State  are  unknown  to 
this  office.  Mall  addressed  to  prac- 
tically all  of  these  former  members 
has  been  returned  because  of  un- 
satisfactory address  and,  in  many 
cases,  checks  in  redemption  of  their 
stock  in  Inter-State  await  these 
persons.  If  you  can  supply  us 
with  a  better  address  for  any  of 
these  former  members,  please  send 
it  to  us.  The  list,  including  last 
known  addresses,  follows: 

C.  D.  Bailiff.  Elkton,  Md.,  R.  4 

Vircie  Birch,  New  Church,  Va. 

John  Bittinger  Estate,  Chambersburg.  Pa. 

J.  H.  Collins.  Northeast.  Md. 

Harry  J.   Dilworth.   Avondale,   Pa.,   R.D. 

M.  P.  Edwards,  Queenstown.  Md. 

J.  Nelson  Jones,  Glenmoore,  Pa. 

R  M.  Kincaid.  Park  Soc.  Hotel,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

J.  U.  Kfouse.  Schwenksville.  Pa.,  R.  2 

Kruger  Brothers.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  R.  6 

Del  Lynam,  Townsend,  Del. 

H.   H.   McMuUen.   Pottstown,   Pa.,   R.   4 

William  J.  Quigley.  Jr.,  6600  Dick*  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Susie  J.  Spidle,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  R.  7 

G.  Lester  Spry  Estate,  Centerville,  Md. 

John  Whitehead,  Bustleton  Ave.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Harry  Woodington.  Newportville,  Pa. 

In  addition,  letters  returning  the 
membership  fees  of  several  produc- 
ers whose  applications  for  Inter- 
State  membership  were  not  accepted 
have  been  sent  back  to  us  by  the 
Post  Office.     The  list  follows: 

Walter  V.  Cain.  Conestoga.  Pa..  R.  4 

Ed.  S.  Felmey,  Bridgeton.  N.  J. 

Joseph  Fodor.  Cream  Ridge,  N.  J. 

C.  G.  GiF>e.  Chambersburg.  Pa.  ^ 

C.  L.  Grove,  Martinsburg.  W.  Va. 

H.  L.  Hockenberry,  Spring  Run,  Pa. 

John  W.  Jones,  Odessa,  Del. 

Ciro  LaBarca,  Hopewell,  N.  J..  R.  1 

Grove  S.  Lew,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Richard  E.  Lippincott,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

Fred  Mantel,  Browns  Mills,  N.  J. 

Elizabeth  Miller,  Robbinsville,  N.  J. 

Harley  Smith,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 

John  H.  States,  Marlborough.  N.  J. 


It  is  one  thing  to  itch  for  some- 
thing, and  it  is  another  thing  to 
scratch  for  it. 


Speaking  of  the  speed  with  which 
Henry  Kaiser  has  been  building 
ships  for  the  Government,  it  ia 
said  that  a  society  lady  was  recently 
asked  to  officiate  at  the  christening 
of  a  new  vessel.  She  was  led  out 
upon  a  high  platform,  and  Mr» 
Kaiser  placed  a  bottle  of  champagne 
in  her  hand.  "Get  Ready!**  he 
instructed. 

The  lady  glanced  over  the  plat- 
form railing  and  saw  only  the  keel 
of  a  vessel  being  placed  far  down 
below. 

"But,  Mr.  Kaiser,"  she  objected. 
"There  is  no  vessel  here  for  me  ta 
christen!" 

"It'll  be  up  in  a  minute!"  he 
said,  excitedly,  "Start  swinging!" 

"Our  chemists  wise,  it  comes  to  pass, 
Are    making   milk    from    grain   and 

grass; 
But  lovers  of  this  fluid  say 
They  still  prefer  the  udder  way." 


July,  1944 


With  Reference  To  Conference 

Affiliated  Dairy  Council  Units  Hold  Annual  Meeting 


Place:  Chicago.  Time:  June 
26-27-28.  Temperature:  the 
highest  since  Mrs.  O'Leary's 
cow  gave  the  Windy  City  a  hot  foot. 
In  that  place  on  those  days  and 
in  that  heat,  two  different  groups  of 
delegates  met,  conspired,  perspired, 
and  left  with  an  increased  feeling 
of  unity  and  bright  hopes  for  the 
future.  One  group  was  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  which,  in  case  you 
haven't  heard,  nominated  Tom 
Dewey — much  to  nobody's  surprise. 
The  other  was  composed  of  Dairy 
Councillors  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  met  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel  for  their  annual  sum- 
mer conference.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Republicans  surpassed  us  in 
attendance — but  certainly  not  in 
enthusiasm. 

Held  under  the  competent  guid- 
ance of  the  National  Dairy  Council, 
this  yearly  get  together  of  the  forty 
or  more  affiliated  units  operating 
throughout  the  country  always 
proves  to  be  a  real  "shot  in  the 
arm"  for  all  the  workers  who  attend. 
The  opportunity  to  talk  shop  with 
others  serving  the  same  cause — the 
interchange  of  ideas  and  methods — 
the  realization  that  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil program  is  truly  national  in 
scope — these  and  many  other  factors 
tend  to  make  the  conference  a  real 
tonic. 

Spirit  Excellent  Dispite  Heat 

This  year's  parley  was  no  excep- 
tion. The  spirit  was  excellent,  the 
speakers  were  outstanding — and  the 
heat  was  terrific.  (You'll  have  to  be 
patient  if  uncomplimentary  allusions 
to  the  temperature  creep  into  this 
essay  from  time  to  time.  Your 
reporter  happens  to  be  one  of  those 
people  who,  as  soon  as  the  mercury 
passes  85.  becomes  a  reasonable 
facsimile  of  a  goldfish  out  of  water— 
and  Chicago's  blast-furnace  breezes 
left  a  mental  scar.) 

Let  us  repeat — the  conference  was 
swell.  Maybe  you  would  be  inter- 
ested in  a  brief  snynopsis  of  who 
said  what,  if  we  don't  drag  it  out 
too  much.     Just  once  over  lightly: 

Dr.  J.  M.  Sherman,  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Dairy  Research  at 
Cornell  University,  presented  the 
highlights  of  recent  research  in 
dairy  science.  Possibly  the  most 
thought-provoking  of  his  many  in- 
teresting remarks  was  the  suggestion 
that  dairy  technologists  get  to- 
gether with  milling  and  baking 
exF>erts  to  evolve  a  method  of  in- 
cluding more  milk  solids  in  the 
preparation    of    bread    and    other 


baked  goods. 

Dr.  Julia  O.  Holmes,  Professor  of 
Nutrition  Research  at  Massachu- 
setts State  College,  told  in  detail 
of  the  latest  findings  in  the  field 
of  general  nutrition.  To  any  but 
the  nutritional  experts.  Dr.  Holmes 
was  a  bit  bewildering— the  way 
she  tossed  the  riboflavins  and  multi- 
lettered  vitamins  around — but  from 
the  frenzied  note-taking  which  took 
place  among  the  assembled  nutri- 
tionists, it  was  obvious  that  she 
was  passing  out  enough  vital  statis- 
tics to  keep  the  girls  supplied  for 
some  time. 

The  dairy  industry  has  an  especial 
interest  in  certain  phases  of  nutri- 
tion research,  such  as  the  very 
vital  question  of  comparative  values 
in  butter  fats  and  vegetable  oils,  and 
the  good  or  bad  effects  of  milk  and 
chocolate  in  combination.  Mrs. 
Ethel  Austin  Martin,  Director  of 
Nutrition  Service  for  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  told  the  conference 
of  the  progress  being  made  in  these 
various  fields  of  experimentation, 
and  indicated  that  some  interesting 
and  valuable  facts  should  soon  be 
available. 

Post 'War  Plans  Discussed 

An  unusual  and  very  helpful 
session  was  the  one  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  ways  and  means 
of  making  Dairy  Council  work 
more  effective.  Since  contacts  are 
made  through  certain  major  groups, 
a  representative  of  each  of  these 
groups  was  invited  to  express  opin- 
ions as  to  a  proper  approach  in 
presenting  the  Dairy  Council  mes- 
sage.      An    outstanding    physician 


spoke  for  the  professional  field,  a 
school  supervisor  for  educational 
activity,  a  public  relations  counselor 
for  general  consumer  groups,  and 
a  popular  mid-west  broadcaster  for 
the  radio  listeners.  It  was  worth 
attending  the  conference  for  this 
series  alone,  especially  since  the 
emphasis  was  on  post-war  problems 
and  plans.  Throughout  the  three 
days  of  discussion,  the  feeling  was 
prevalent  that  the  dairy  industry's 
future  depends  on  the  preparation 
it  makes  for  the  difficult  adjust- 
ment period  which  will  follow  the 
war,  and  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  laying  a  framework  for  that 
future.  The  Dairy  Council's  part 
in  building  such  a  structure  is 
obvious,  and  the  foundation  was 
most  certainly  poured  in  Chicago. 

That  about  covers  the  outside 
talent  imported  for  the  occasion. 
The  rest  of  the  time  was  devoted  to 
group  discussions  of  new  material, 
open  forums  on  current  Council 
problems  and  running  up  to  the 
room  to  change  into  a  dry  shirt. 
There  wasn't  a  dull  moment  from 
the  opening  gavel  rap  till  adjourn- 
ment, and  those  who  attended  as 
representatives  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  came  away 
with  new  contacts,  new  ideas  and 
new  enthusiasm  for  the  work  here 
at  home. 

Competing  With  Republicans 

As  for  the  heat,  there's  some  con- 
solation in  the  thought  that  the 
delegates  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  were  probably  hotter 
than  we  were.  Besides,  the  last 
couple  of  days  have  brought  out  the 
fact  that  Chicago  isn't  the  only 
place  that  makes  one  gasp  like  a 
tankless  goldfish-  Philadelphia,  tOQ, 
can  be  hot! 


A  young  Brooklyn  soldier  was  on 
maneuvers  in  Oregon.  Having  a 
few  minutes  to  himself  after  evening 
chow,  he  strolled  out  into  the  woods 
and  soon  came  back  with  a  handful 
of  rattlesnake  rattles. 

"Where  in  the  world  did  you 
get  them?"  gasped  his  alarmed 
companion. 

*  Off'n  a  woim,"  replied  the  lad 
from  Brooklyn. 


The  cow  in  this  picture  doesn't  look 
quite  as  contented  as  a  cow  should, 
but,  rather,  slightly  concerned,  as  her 
day-old  offspring  starts  out  on  its  own. 
This  cow  and  calf  belong  to  Ira  J. 
Savage  of  Langhorne,  Pa, 


"Don't  cry,  honey,"  pleaded  Boat- 
swain Botsford,  as  he  awkwardly 
patted  his  girl's  shoulder.  "Honest, 
I  ain't  got  a  girl  in  every  port. 
I  ain't  been  in  every  port." 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Your   Cooperative   Has 

A  Public  Responsibility 


Head  of  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
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PERHAPS  it  is  because  farmers* 
cooperatives  are  still  in  their 
youth  that  too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  their  responsibility 
to  the  public.  Perhaps  the  coopera- 
tives have  had  too  many  other 
things  to  do  to  allow  time  or  funds 
to  be  used  in  fulhlling  such  respon- 
sibility. Or  it  may  be  that  we  have 
not  recognized  that  farmers'  co- 
operatives have  any  responsibility 
to  the  public  at  large. 

The  course  of  events  in  recent 
years  has  demonstrated  that  coop- 
eratives must  be  understood  by  the 
public  if  they  are  to  continue  to  per- 
form services  so  greatly  needed  by 
farmers.  If  any  added  proof  were 
needed,  one  need,  only  recall  some 
of  the  statements  made  in  support 
of  the  requirement  that  cooperatives 
make  an  information  return  to  the 
Department  of  Internal  i\evenue. 

I  have  listed  what  I  consider  some 
of  the  important,  responsibilities  of 
cooperatives. 

1.  Responsibility  for  not  be- 
coming nrionopol  stic  or  dicta- 
torial, or  asking  for  special  priv- 
ileges. It  has  been  proved  over  and 
over  again  that  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible for  a  cooperative  to  gain  a 
monopoly.  The  effort  has  been 
made  often  enough  for  us  to  con- 
clude that  success  is  unlikely.  Nor 
would  it  be  desirable  if  it  could  be 
done.  So  why  waste  effort  in  trying 
to  gain  a  monopoly  and  harvest 
only  the  ill  will  of  many  members 
and  the  public?  If  cooperatives  can- 
not render  service  to  their  members 
without  special  privileges,  there  is  a 
question  whether  or  not  they  should 
be  in  existence.  Cooperatives  should 
be  awake  to  opportunities  and  get  in 
on  the  ground  floor  in  many  fields, 
but  there  is  no  place  for  their  having 
the  privilege  to  do  something  while 
private  operators  in  the  same  bus- 
iness are  barred. 

To  date  federal  income  tax  pro- 
visions for  cooperatives  are  different 
from  those  which  apply  to  private 
businesses.  This  results  from  the 
differences  in  organization  and  the 
fundamental  concept  that  a  coopera- 
tive can  make  no  profits.  A  private 
business  that  makes  no  profit  pays 
no  income  tax.  The  cooperatives 
can  justify  their  position  only  so 
long  as  they  have  no  profits. 

2.  Responsibility  for  not  im- 


plying that  all  business  should 

i^- i-i c_- c U-.1: 
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that  the  only  economy  in  which  a 
cooperative  can  function  and  thrive 
is  an  economy  of  free  enterprise. 
That  means  that  individuals  and 
corporations  have  the  same  right  to 
operate  as  a  cooperative.  That 
being  the  case,  there  is  room  for 
efficient  units  regardless  of  the  type 
of  ownership.  Implying  that  all 
business  should  be  cooperative  gets 
the  cooperative  movement  nowhere 
and  only  makes  enemies  and  invites 
criticism. 

3.  Responsibility  for  seeing 
that  all  farmer  cooperatives 
comply  with  the  laws  and  are  in 
fact  cooperative.  Most  of  us  have 
known  organizations  which,  al- 
though incorporated  as  coopera- 
tives, have  failed  to  remain  truly 
cooperative.  Their  continuation  is 
not  an  asset  to  the  cooperative 
movement  and  the  sooner  they  are 
weeded  from  the  cooperatives  ranks, 
the  better.  Perhaps  the  new  require- 
ment that  farmers*  cooperatives 
report  to  the  Department  of  Internal 
Revenue  may  help  in  this  respect 
even  though  it  may  get  some  co- 
operatives into  difficulty. 

4.  Responsibility  for  seeing  to 
it  that  the  farmers'  cooperatives 
are  democratic.  Farmers'  co- 
operatives can  be  justified  only  if 
they  are  farmer-owned  and  farmer- 
controlled.  There  is  little  to  be 
gained  and  much  to  be  lost  by 
operating  organizations  as  coopera- 
tives if  they  are  owned  or  controlled 


by  management,  or  by  a  "perman- 
ent" board  of  directors,  or  by  people 
outside  of  the  cooperative.  This 
applies  whether  the  actual  owners  or 
controllers  are  altruistic  individuals 
or  dealers  who  wish  to  use  the  co- 
operative for  private  gain.  One  of 
the  practical  benefits  of  coopera- 
tives is  the  opportunity  they  pro- 
vide for  the  practice  of  democracy. 
To  realize  this  benefit  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  cooperative  to 
be  truly  democratic. 

5.  Responsibility  for  educating 
the  public  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  cooperation.  No  one 
can  do  this  as  well  as  the  coopera- 
tives themselves.  Unless  the  co- 
operatives do  it,  little  will  be  done. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  nothing  is 
being  done.  But  much  more  needs 
to  be  done.  In  doing  so  we  can 
emphasize  the  cooperative  method 
by  using  the  terms  "patrons,  ser- 
vices and  savings"  rather  than 
"customers,  sales  and  profits."  Too 
many  people  believe  that  farmers' 
cooperatives  are  someth  ng  different 
from  what  they  are.  To  some 
people  they  are  monopolies.  To 
others  they  represent  the  develop- 
ment of  socialism  or  some  other 
economic  organization  that  must 
be  destroyed.  Not  only  do  some 
people  believe  these  things  to  be 
true,  but  there  are  those  who  are 
encouraging  such  beliefs.  If  farm- 
ers* cooperatives  are  to  be  fairly 
represented  to  the  public,  they  must 
be  willing  and  able  to  spend  time  and 
funds  in  presenting  themselves  to  the 
public.  This  costs  money,  but  it 
must  be  spent  and  is  a  legitimate 
cost  of  doing  business. 

6.  Responsibility  for  living  in 
peace  and  harmony  with  one 
another  and  insofar  as  possible 
with  industrial  and  labor  organ- 
izations. Nothing  is  so  disturbing 
to  some  of  us  who  are  not  directly 
associated  with  a  cooperative  as  to 
see  two  or  more  cooperatives  with 
the  same  ideals  unable  to  get  along 
with  each  other.  Differences  of 
opinion  between  cooperatives  are 
bound  to  appear,  but  they  need  not 
prevent  mutual  respect  and  co- 
operation. If  farmer  cooperatives 
cannot  get  along  among  themselves, 
would  there  be  reason  to  wonder  at 
a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  public? 
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The  Truth  About 
Cooperatives 

(^Continued from  page  2) 

privileges  of  cooperative  endeavor 
because  of  the  opposition  of  selfish 
financial  and  business  interests,  there 
can  be  no  common  ground  for  co- 
operation between  the  farmers  of 
the  country  and  finance,  industry, 
and  commerce.  This  is  a  fact  which 
business  men  everywhere  should 
ponder. 


There  are  6,096,799  farms  in 
America.  There  are  only  530, 1 3 1 ,003 
acres  of  tillable  land.  This  means 
that  the  average  American  farm 
has  only  87  tillable  acres. 

Although  farms  as  a  whole  are 
the  important  producers  of  basic 
wealth,  the  average  farm  is  a 
family-sized  business.  Yet  the  in- 
dividual farmer  has  the  same  prob- 
lems of  buying  and  processing  and 
selling  that  the  big  corporations 
have — and  without  their  concentra- 
tion of  money  and  facilities. 

To  enable  the  individual  family 
farm  operator  to  cope  with  the 
advantage  in  capital,  trained  person- 
nel, and  research  facilities  of  the 
other  great  industries  of  the  country, 
the  United  States  and  the  legisla- 
tures of  all  the  States  in  the  Union 
have  authorized  the  organization 
and  operation  of  producer-owned 
and  producer-controlled  cooperative 
associations  by  farmers.  At  the 
same  time  the  legislative  bodies  of 
the  country  imposed  certain  condi- 
tions which  effectively  safeguard 
both  farmers  and  the  general  public 
from  the  misuse  of  cooperatives, 
such  as: 

Restrict  participation  to  bona 
fide  agricultural  producers. 

Limit  the  return  on  invested 
capital. 

Base  control  on  membership  rath- 
er than  investment.  One  man  one 
vote. 

Provide  that  cooperatives  shall 
do  business  at  cost — any  overcharges 
for  services  rendered  are  returned 
to  the  members  in  proportion  to  the 
use  they  made  of  these  services. 


A  surgeon,  an  architect,  and  a 
politician  disputed  which  belonged 
to  the  oldest  profession. 

The  surgeon  claimed  the  distinc- 
tion because  Eve  was  made  from 
Adam's  rib.  That,  he  contested,  was 
surgery. 

"But,"  said  the  architect,  "before 
the  advent  of  Adam  order  was  made 
out  of  chaos.  That  was  architec- 
ture." 

"Admitted,"  said  the  politician, 
"but  who  created  the  chaos?" 


buildings.  That's  the  way  War  Bonds 
are  helping  win  the  peace! 

YOU  NEVER  GET  LESS  THAN  YOU  LEND 

and  you  can  get  Vi  more  than  you  in- 
vest. When  held  10  years,  Series  E  War 
Bonds  yield  2.9%  interest,  compoundeu 
semi-annually.  You  get  back  $4  for 
every  $3. 

CASH  IF  YOU  NEED  IT!  Of  course 
no  one  should  cash  a  Bond  unless  he 
has  to;  but  if  an  emergency  comes 
along  your  War  Bonds  are  like  money 
in  the  bank.  Uncle  Sam  will  redeem 
them  in  cash— at  full  purchase  price 
— any  time  after  you've  held  them  60 
days.  Don't  hold  back  a  single  dollar 
unnecessarily  from  the  purchase  of  War 
Bonds.  YOUR  HELP  IS  NEEDED! 


DAD  says  I'm  litde,  but  that  I'm  a 
mighty  big  help  these  days  when 
help  is  scarce  on  the  farm,  and  he  pays 
me  well  for  helping  with  the  chores. 

So  every  Saturday  I  take  my  money 
and  Sec  liow  much  I  stiii  nave  to  cam 
before  I  can  get  a  War  Bond. 

Mr.  Clifford— he's  our  mailman- 
says  he  is  saving  a  War  Bond  for  me  to 
have  as  my  own,  just  as  soon  as  I  get 
enough  saved. 

Mr.  Clifford  sells  War  Bonds  to  Dad, 
too.  And  one  day  when  Dad  was  buy- 
ing a  Bond  from  him,  Dad  said:  "Cliff, 
it's  just  like  I  was  buying  a  chunk  of 
Victory!" 

So  that's  why  we  children  started 
calling  Mr.  Clifford  the  'Victory  Man.' 

WHY  FARMERS  EVERYWHERE  ARE 
BUYING  WAR  BONDS- REGULARLY! 

War  Bonds  play  many  roles  in  this  war 
—from  teaching  young  America  how 
to  save  to  buying  the  materials  of 
VICTORY.  And  when  the  war  is  won, 
many  a  farm  and  ranch  the  country  over 
will  have  the  backing  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  dollars  for  replacement 
of  machinery  and  equipment  and  the 
construction  and  modernization  of  new 

For  America's  future,  for  yovr  future,  for  your  children's  future  —  Buy  WAR  BONDS! 

ma^  KEEP  BACKING  THE  AnACK! 

The  Treasury  Department  acknowledges  with  appreciation  the  publication  of  this  message  by 

Inter-State  MilklProducers  Review 


•  •  • 

FACTS  ABOUT  WAR  BONDS  (Series  E) 

You  LEND 
Uncle  Samt 

Upon  Maturity 
You  Get  Baclb 

$18.75 

37.50 

75.00 

375.00 

750.00 

$25.00 

50.00 

100.00 

500.00 

1000.00 

You  can  buy  War  Bonds  from  your 
bank.  Postmaster,  Production  Credit 
Association,  or  Rural  Mail  Carrier. 

*  **  1 

We  wonder  why  the  Japs  are  so 
touchy  about  "losing  face."  On 
most  of  them  it  would  be  a  decided 
improvement. 


Plato  said  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago  that  the  |penalty 
good  men  pay  for  not  being  interested  in  their  government 
is   that  they  are  then  ruled  by  men  worse  than  themselves. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


By^haw  Changes  Proposed 

Would  Permit  Family  Members  to  Hold  Local  Offices 


y 


CERTAIN  changes  in  the  by-laws 
of  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative  were  proposed  by 
the)  Board  of  Directors  at  their 
regular  meeting  held  on  June  28. 
One  series  of  changes  was  recom- 
mended by  the  delegates  at  the 
1943  annual  delegate  meeting  and 
would  provide  that  certain  members 
of  the  immediate  family  of  an  Inter- 
State  stockholder  (member)  can 
vote  by  proxy  in  place  of  that 
member  and  may  also  hold  office 
in  the  local  and  district  in  place 
of  that  member,  with  the  written 
consent  of  the  Inter-State  member 
being  required  in  each  instance,  and 
provided  this  relative  is  actively 
engaged  in  assisting  in  the  operation 
of  the  member's  milk  business. 

Another  proposed  amendment  is 
designed  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
Article  VI,  Section  9,  by  rewording 
the  section  and  also  dividing  it  into 
two  separate  sections. 

The  whole  of  each  section  to  be 
amended  under  these  proposals  is 
reprinted  herewith  as  it  would  read 
after  the  change.  The  unchanged 
wording  appears  in  Roman  type — 
like  this;  the  words  which  are  being 
added  appear  in  bold  face  type — 
of  this  kind.  Article  VI,  Section  9, 
as  it  now  reads,  is  printed  in  Roman 
type  and  the  proposed  change  ap- 
pears in  bold  type. 

It  was  proposed  that  Article 
III,  Section  I  I ,  of  the  by-laws  be 
amended  so  that  this  section  will 
read: 

There  shall  be  as  many  directors  a.s 
there  are  districts,  and  each  district 
shall  nominate  and  elect  one  director  by 
delegates  chosen  for  that  purpose  by 
•tockholders  in  meetings  assembled  in 
the  sever£^l  locals  within  the  respective 
districts.  El^ch  local  shall  be  entitled  to 
elect  delegates  on  the  following  basis: 
For  the  first  twenty-five  (25)  stockhold- 
ers, one  delege^te  shall  be  selected,  and 
thereafter  for  each  additional  seventy- 
fivo  (75)  stockholders  in  the  local  an- 
other delegate  shall  be  selected.  Voting 
at  locals  shall  be  only  by  or  for  stock- 
holders assigned  to  that  local.  Delegates 
must  be  commission-paying  stockholders 
of  the  Cooperative  during  their  terms  of 
service,  which  shall  be  one  year  or  until 
their  successors  are  duly  elected,  except 
that  the  husband,  wife,  son,  daugh- 
ter, grandson  or  granddaughter  of  a 
commission-paying  stockholder,  if 
actually  engaged  in  assisting  in  the 
operation  of  the  stockholder's  milk 
business,  may,  with  his  written  con- 
sent, be  elected  a  delegate  in  place  of 
such  stockholder.  Locals  may  elect 
an  alternate  to  act  in  place  of  a 
delegate  in  case  of  absence  or  inca- 
pacity. 

It  was  proposed,  further,  that 
Article  IV,  Section  6.  be  amended 
so  that  this  section  will  read : 


No  proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed, 
except  that  a  bona  fide  manager  of  a 
commission-paying  stockholder's  milk 
business,  or  the  husband,  wife,  son, 
daughter,  grandson  or  granddaugh- 
ter of  a  stockholder,  if  actually  en- 
gaged in  assisting  in  the  operation 
of  a  stockholder's  milk  business 
may,  with  his  written  consent,  vote 
such  stockholder's  share  in  the  stock- 
holder's absence,  provided  that  no  such 
manager  or  relative  shall  have  more 
than  one  vote  at  any  meeting  of  stock- 
holders, regardless  of  whether  he  is  also 
a  stockholder,  *  manages  or  assists  in 
the  operation  of  more  than  one  stock- 
holder's milk  business.  However,  if 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  deem  it 
advisable  to  take  a  vote  by  mail  on  any 
specific  question  then  and  in  such  event 
the  stockholders  shall  be  sent  a  ballot 
and  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  by  mail 
on  a  ballot  prepared  under  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Such  ballot 
must  be  signed  by  the  stockholder  if  the 
Board  of  Directors  so  orders. 

*  The  word  "or"  has  been  removed  and  a  comma 
added  at  this  point. 

It  was  also  proposed  that  Article 
VI,  Section  9,  of  the  by-laws,  which 
now  reads: 

Section  9.  The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  have  F)ower  to  allocate  funds  to 
locals,  districts  and  secondary  markets, 
and  to  pay  producers  such  price  or  dif- 
ferential as  the  Board  deems  fair  under 
the  circumstances,  if  their  milk  is  unsold 
or  is  sold  by  the  Cooperative  for  less 
than  such  price. 

shall  be  divided  into  two  sections, 
which  will  read: 

Section  9.  The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  have  power  to  pay  producers 
whose  milk  is  unsold  such  price  as 
the  Board  deems  fair  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, or,  if  their  milk  is  sold 
by  the  Cooperative  or  with  its  ap- 
proval for  less  than  what  is  deemed 
a  fair  price,  such  differential  as  the 
Board  deems  will  result  in  a  fair 
price. 

Section  10.  The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  have  power  to  allocate  funds  to 
locals,  districts  and  secondary  mar- 
kets. 

It  was  proposed  that  Article  IX, 

Section  4,  be  amended  ao  that  this 

section  will  read: 

The  ofHcers  of  every  local  shall  consist 
of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary 
and  treasurer  (or  secretary- treasurer)  and 
such  other  officers  and  committees  as 
the  local  shall  determine.  All  such 
officers  must  be  commission-paying 
stockholders  of  the  Cooperative  during 
their  terms  of  service,  except  that  the 
husband,  wife,  son,  daughter,  grand- 
son or  granddaughter  of  a  com- 
mission-paying stockholder,  if  actu- 
ally engaged  in  assisting  in  the 
operation  of  the  stockholder's  milk 
business,  may,  with  his  written  con- 
sent, serve  as  an  officer  of  the  local 
in  place  of  such  stockholder. 

It  was  proposed,  further,  that 
Article  X,  Section  4,  be  amended  so 
that  this  section  will  read: 

The  officers  of  every  district  shall 
consist   of   a    president,    vice-president. 


secretary-treasurer,  and  such  other  of- 
ficers and  committees  as  the  delegates 
may  determine.  All  such  officers  must 
be  commission-paying  stockholders  of 
the  Cooperative  during  their  terms  of 
service,  except  that  the  husband, 
wife,  son,  daughter,  grandson  or 
granddaughter  of  a  commission- 
paying  stockholder,  if  actually  en- 
gaged in  assisting  in  the  operation 
of  the  stockholder's  milk  business, 
may  with  his  written  consent,  serve 
as  an  officer  of  the  district  in  place 
of  such  stockholder. 

These  proposed  by-law  amend- 
ments will  be  brought  before  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  final  action 
at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
Board  held  ten  days  or  more  follow- 
ing the  mailing  of  this  issue  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Review. 


Steady  Growth  Best  for 
Breeding  Associations 

A  conference  held  recently  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College  by  offic- 
ers and  employees  of  artificial  breed- 

*  '  *  111 

ing  associations,  was  allenaed  oy  a 
good  crowd  which  showed  keen 
interest.  Three  such  organizations 
are  now  operating  in  the  state, 
being  located  in  Union  county, 
Lancaster  and  York  counties  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley.  About  10,000  cows 
are  enrolled  in  these  three  groups. 

Another  organization  is  about  to 
start  in  Clarion  county,  with  action 
toward  the  formation  of  similar  as- 
sociations taking  place  in  the  north- 
eastern and  southwestern  counties 
of  the  state. 

A  word  of  caution  came  from 
several  of  the  speakers  at  the  meet- 
ing. They  called  attention  to  the 
extremely  rapid  growth  that  has 
been  experienced  and  warned  that 
too  rapid  a  growth  may  be  unwise 
and  even  detrimental.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Kendricks, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Dairying,  USDA, 
that  the  supply  of  proven  sires  is 
inadequate  at  present  to  supply  the 
demand  and  the  lack  of  such  animals 
may  result  in  the  production  of  less 
highly  bred  dairy  stock  than  should 
be  the  rule. 

E.  J.  Perry,  extension  dairyman 
at  Rutgers  University,  N.  J.,  out- 
lined the  cooperative  methods  fol- 
lowed in  similar  organizations  in 
that  state  and  stated  that  a  survey 
is  being  made  of  those  associations 
at  this  time.  Early  reports  show 
that  dairymen  are  generally  pleased 
with  the  results  and  practically  no 
one  is  wanting  the  program  discon- 
tinued. 
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'T'he  war  emergency  is  being  used 
*"  by  the  oleomargarine  interests  as  a 
smoke  screen  under  which  they  hope 
to  be  able  to  throw  off  practically 
all  restraints  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  their  product.  As  re- 
ported previously,  the  latest  effort 
in  this  direction  is  the  bill  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Ellison  D.  (Cotton 
Ed)  Smith.  His  bill  would  merely 
define  these  fats  and  oils  put  up  to 
look  like  butter  as  "margarine," 
whereas  the  law  now  recognizes 
these  products  as  oleomargarine. 
It  would  permit  their  manufacture 
and  sale  even  when  colored  yellow 
with  only  one-quarter  cent  tax, 
which  now  applies  to  the  natural, 
or  uncolored,  oleo. 

When  this  bill  came  up  Senator 
LaFollette  of  Wisconsin  challenged 
the  right  of  the  Senate  to  originate 
it,  as  it  is  a  revenue  bill. 

Testimony  on  the  bill  began  on 
Tuesday,  June  6,  and,  being  D-Day, 
it  got  practically  no  publicity.  The 
first  two  and  one-half  days  of 
testimony  were  given  over  to  the 
proponents  of  the  legislation.  Their 
testimony  was  largely  a  reiteration 
of  the  many  previous  claims,  such 
as  oleo  being  the  poor  man's  spread; 
that  it  is  a  highly  nutritious  food; 
that  it  is  discriminated  against 
through  the  efforts  of  the  "powerful" 
dairy  lobby,  and  similar  claims  that 
must  be  rugged  because  they  have 
been  used  so  often  and  still  can  be 
used  again  and  again. 

A  key  witness  brought  up  by  the 
dairy  people  was  Dr.  E.  B.  Hart, 
famous  bio-chemist  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  world  authority  on 
nutrition.  In  urging  the  defeat  of 
this  bill,  he  said  "it  is  preposterous 
for  any  scientist  to  make  the  flat 
statement  that  it  is  proven  that 
oleomargarine  or  vegetable  oils  have 
an  equivalence  to  butterfat  in  nu- 
trition." 

He  pointed  out,  further,  that 
there  have  never  been  any  controlled 
experiments  with  infants,  children 
or  mature  men  comparing  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  butterfat,  oleo- 
margarine and  vegetable  oils. 

He  stated,  further,  that  a  draft 
memorandum  of  the  United  Nations' 
program  has  classified  the  status  of 
nutrition  into  seven  groups.  The 
first  group  includes  New  Zealand, 
Denmark  and  the  northern  states  of 
this  country.  The  seventh  group 
includes  China  and  India.  The 
length  of  life  in  the  first  group,  where 
dairy  products  are  an  important 
part  of  the  diet,  is  67  years.  The 
length  of  life  in  the  group  at  the 
other  extreme,  where  cereal  grains 


are  the  main  source  of  food,  averages 
only  36  years. 

Dr.  Hugo  H.  Sommer,  professor 
of  dairy  industry  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  revealed  that  German 
scientists  had  developed  artificial 
fats  and  oils  for  human  consumption 
from  a  by-product  of  synthetic 
gasoline  and  he  stated  also  that 
petroleum,  paraffin  and  coal  had 
been  used  in  this  process.  He  pre- 
dicted a  very  short-lived  market 
for  vegetable  oils  in  the  use  of 
oleomargarine  if  this  process  would 
prove  profitable. 

He  testified,  further,  that  passage 
of  the  Smith  bill  would  have  'the 
following  unfavorable  results: 

Extensive  fraudulent  sales  of 
oleomargarine  as  butter. 

Depressed  prices  for  butter  and 
all  dairy  products  with  resulting 
decreases  in  milk  production. 

Less  livestock  and  more  field 
crops  accompanied  by  losses  in 
soil  fertility  and  increased  soil 
erosion. 

A  net  loss  in  national  health. 

S.    Brigham    of    Montpelier,    Ver- 

(Pleasj  turn  to  Page  15) 
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0$  SUBBCR  PAUrS  Of  MlKiNC  MACHlNi 


Dirty,  fat-soaked  rubber  wears  out 
quickly  ...  is  often  difficult  to  re- 
place. Those  rubber  parts  from  your 


flMTI 


milking  machine  will  often  last  twice  as  long 
if  you  clean  and  protect  them  from  grease 
with  Diversey  Rub-R-Kleen.  Easy  to  use  . . . 
dissolves  quickly  in  water  . . .  does  not  lose  its 
strength  on  standing  .  .  .  cleans  thoroughly. 
No  need  to  make  up  a  stock  solution.  Excel- 
lent for  washing  out  vacuum  lines.  Re- 
member, too,  dirty  rubber  makes  a  perfect 
breeding  place  for  milk-spoiling  bacteria. 
Help  protect  milk  quality  with  Rub-R-Kleen. 
Ask  your  Hauler  to  bring  you  a  supply.  The 
Diversey  Corporation,  Chicago  4. 
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HOLSTEIN    DISPERSAL 

George  Robert  Moffett  will  disperse  his  entire  herd  with  added 
consignments  from  five  other  good  herds, 

Thursday,  August  10 — 12:30  P.M. 

J"at  his  farm   V/i  miles  West  of  Chestertown.Md.T  Route  20.     Chestertown  is 
|37  miles  South^of  Elkton,   U.  S.   Route_2l3.      Bus  connections  from  Elkton. 

30  Registered  Holsteins 

15  Grade  Holsteins  &  Guernseys 

Cows  in  heavy  flow  —  Springers  —  Fall  and  Winter  cows 

Other  Prominent  Herds  Consigning 

*  Stanley  B.  Sutton  *  Howard  5.  Leaver  ton 

*  Roy  Mitchell        *  John  C.  Sutton         *  Scott  Beck  Est. 

SALE  FEATURES 


45  HEAD 


TEN  Carnation  bred  cows  mostly  daughters  and  granddaughters 
of  Carnation  Imperial  Pontiac — a  son  of  "Imperial"  (3  'times 
AU-American  bull)  and  out  of  a  1067  lb.  fat  daughter  of  Matador 
Segis  Ormsby.     One  of  the  daughters  a  show  winner. 

SIX  heifer  calves  born  in  October,  1943  by  a  grandson  of  "Wood- 
master" — All  dams  D.H.I. A.  Record  up  to  500  lbs.  fat.  All 
Vaccinated. 

SEVEN  excellent  bulls  ^3  ready  for  heavy  service  -3  calves — 
"Woodmaster,"  Ormsby  Sensation  45th  and  Montvic  Chieftain 
breeding. 


ALSO:  I -Rite  Way  electric  milker  complete  in  A- 1  condition.  A  6-can  Electric  Wilson  milk 
box,  good  as  new  and  other  dairy  eauipment.  FARM  MACHINERY  including:  corn 
planter,  two  mowers,  manure  spreader,  hammer  mill,  silage  cutter,  cultipacker,  tractor 
plows — ^all  practically  new  and  in  fine  condition.    8  head  of  good  young  horses  and  harness. 

Herds  T.  B.  Accredited — Bang* a  Certified — Heifers  Vaccinated 
Buses  met  by  reguest  —  Phone  Chestertown  838-F-3  —  Lunch  at  Sale 
Trucks  available  for  hauling  cattle 

Howard  C.  Barker,  Sale  Mgr.  Emmert  Bowlus,  Auct. 

Bel  Air,  Maryland  Frederick,  Maryland 
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Biitter   Situation   Critical 


PRODUCTION  of  milk  in  the  United 
States  declined  in  1943  com- 
pared with  1 942  by  approximate- 
ly 1  percent.  This  was  unfortunate 
in  view  of  the  very  great  need  for 
dairy  products  as  among  the  best 
foods  for  war  time  use,  both  by 
civilians  and  our  military  forces. 
Consequently,  the  production  trend 
in  1944  is  being  watched  with  great 
interest.  The  USDA  "Monthly 
Domestic  Dairy  Markets  Review" 
for  June,  1944,  gives  an  encouraging 
report  in  this  connection.  It  states 
that  "production  in  most  fluid  milk 
marketing  areas  increased  more  rap- 
idly and  reached  a  higher  level  than 
for  any  previous  season  on  record." 
This  is  encouraging  in  only  one 
sense,  however,  for  it  also  reflects 
the  trend  toward  higher  and  higher 
seasonal  flush  production  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years  in  our  fluid 
milk  marketing  areas. 

Production  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area,  as  indicated  by  the 
average  daily  production  of  5,000 
herds  reported  by  the  USDA,  reach- 
ed an  extreme  peak  of  394  pounds 
during  the  week  ending  June  3  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  very 
rapid  increase  which  took  place 
during  May.  There  has  been  a 
rapid  decline  since  and  during  the 
week  ending  June  24,  this  average 
figure  was  338  pounds — only  1 .2 
percent  more  than  the  corresponding 
figure  a  year  earlier.  Production 
almost  levelled  off  the  next  week, 
ending  July  I,  with  337  pounds  per 
herd,  or  3.8  percent  above  the  cor- 
responding week  a  year  earlier. 

An  improvement  in  the  USDA 
data  relative  to  average  milk  de- 
livery   per    herd    per    day    in    the 


Philadelphia  Market Jis  now  avail- 
able with  data  on  approximately 
4,000  additional  herds,  making  a 
total  of  about  9,000  herds  covered 
by  the  reports.  These  figures, 
covering  about  95  percent  of  the 
herds  supplying  the  market,  should 
reflect  very  closely,  by  weeks,  the 
actual  production  trend  in  the 
market. 

Comparisons  on  the  9,000-herd 
basis  with  the  corresponding  week  a 
year  earlier  will  not  be  possible 
until  June,  1945,  but  these  new 
figures  will  be  useful  in  checking  the 
trend  on  a  basis  of  the  5,000-herd 
figure.  During  the  week  ending 
July  I ,  the  average  delivery  of  the 
9,000  herds  was  322.6  pounds. 
That  the  5,000-herd  figure  was 
relatively  high  is  evident  by  making 
comparisons  with  the  monthly  aver- 
ages published  by  the  Federal  Mar- 
ket Administrator. 

Butter  production,  according 
to  the  USDA  "Monthly  Domestic 
Dairy  Markets  Review,"  reached 
its  seasonal  peak  the  second  week  in 
June.  Unfortunately,  the  level  of 
butter  production  at  the  peak  was 
about  10  percent  below  peak  pro- 
duction in  1 943.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  milk  normally  used  in  butter 
production  have  been  diverted  to 
whole  milk  powder  and,  due  to  hot 
weather  in  late  June,  some  serious 
diversions  to  cream  and  milk  occur- 
red. The  most  recent  weekly  estimate 
of  creamery  butter  production,  for 
the  week  ending  July  6,  showed  pro- 
duction was  running  1  I  percent 
under  that  week  last  year. 

The  comparatively  poor  showing 
in  butter  production  combined  with 
large  withdrawals  from  storage  for 


For  Winning  Pictures  in  the 

REVIEW  PICTURE  CONTEST 

An  opportunity  to  turn  your  really  good  snapshots  into  money. 

Prizes  •  •  • 

$5.00  if  picture  is  used  on  front  page,  $1.00  if  used  on  inside  page. 

Open  to  •  •  • 

Members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  and  their  families. 

Requiremenls  •  •  • 

1.  Clear,  sharp  outlines,  attractive  background. 

2.  Farm  subject  that  will  interest  others  on  its  merits. 

3.  Description  of  Picture— lV/io.'»  What?  When?  Where? 

4.  Identification  of  sender. 

Mail  to  Inter-State  Milk  Producer*  Review,  401  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia  8,  Pa. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned) 


Government  use  have  caused  stor- 
age holdings  to  increase  slowly 
this  year.  The  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  creamery  butter  in 
storage  from  May  I,  1944,  when  it 
was  69,276,000  pounds,  to  June  1, 
1 944,  when  it  was  69,659,000  pounds, 
was  the  smallest  increase  during 
May  for  many  years.  The  com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  butter 
in  cold  storage  on  July  1,  1944,  is 
indicated  by  USDA  figures  for  cold 
storage  holdings  in  35  cities.  This 
year,  83,772,211  pounds  were  in 
storage  compared  with  129,406,473 
pounds  last  year  and  a  five  year 
average,  1939-43,  of  104,152,613 
pounds. 

Demand  for  butter,  however, 
has  been  cut  so  drastically  that, 
according  to  "The  Producers'  Price 
Current"  major  butter  users  in  New 
York  during  July  were  able  to 
obtain  more  butter  than  their  re- 
quirements. The  following  is  quoted 
from  this  publication  for  July  1  1 , 
1944:  "So  far,  supplies  here  (New 
York  City)  rule  sufficient  to  fill 
drastically  reduced  total  commercial 
requirements." 

It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that 
conditions  indicate  further  shrink- 
age in  the  quantity  of  butter  avail- 
able to  civilians. 

A  USDA  release  of  July  8,  1944, 
indicates  that  the  Government  set- 
aside  requirements  will  have  to 
be  continued  through  September  and 
October  this  year  and  that  civilian 
supplies  for  the  rest  of  the  year  will 
be  less  than  during  the  past  six 
months.  The  announced  set-aside 
requirements  for  creamery  butter 
are  45  percent  of  July  production 
and  30  percent  of  August  produc- 
tion compared  with  50  percent  and 
30  percent,  respectively,  last  year. 
The  civilian  allocation  for  July 
through  September  is  approximately 
395  million  pounds  compared  with 
432  million  pounds  for  April,  May 
and  June. 

The  American  cheese  produc- 
tion picture  during  July,  in  contrast 
with  butter,  was  at  a  level  6  percent 
above  June,  1 943.  The  estimate  for 
the  week  ending  June  29  showed 
production  to  be  running  5  percent 
above  last  year.  The  cumulative 
total  production  of  American  cheese 
from  January  through  May  shows 
that  production  this  year  has  run 
very  slightly  above  1943  and  44 
percent  higher  than  the  10-year 
average,  1933-1942. 

Storage  stocks  of  cheese  have 
been  built  up  this  year  compared  with 
last  year,  the  total  for  35  cities 
being  105,91 1,319  pounds  on  July  I, 
1944,  compared  with  77,817,711 
pounds  on  July  3,  1943,  and  a  five- 


year  average  of  94,671,821   pounds. 

During  June,  July  and  August, 
Government  set-aside  requirements 
for  American  cheese  have  been  an- 
nounced to  be  60  percent  of  pro- 
duction. Last  year's  requirements 
were  70  percent  during  July  and  60 
percent  during  August. 

July  sales  quotas  for  the  Phila- 
delphia market  under  the  War  Food 
Administration  conservation  order 
have  been  announced  as  follows: 
Milk  100  percent;  cream,  90  per- 
cent; milk  by-products,  90  percent, 
each  figure  using  sales  in  June, 
1943,  as  a  base. 

Price  changes  affecting  fluid 
milk,  as  would  be  expected  under 
existing  conditions,  have  been  few 
and  far  between.  But,  significantly, 
the  USDA  reports  in  its  "Fluid 
Milk  Prices  in  City  Markets"  for 
June,  1944,  that  for  the  first  time 
since  May,  1 940,  the  United  States' 
average  of  wholesale  prices  paid  by 
dealers  for  Class  1  milk  declined  from 
a  month  earlier.  This  is  significant 
even  though  the  decline  was  only 
one  cent  per  hundredweight. 

The  Class  II  price  in  the  Phila- 
delphia market  declined  from  $3,204 
for  May  to  $3,162  for  June.  This 
reflects  a  decline  in  the  price  of 
cream  in  Philadelphia  from  an 
average  of  $24.01  per  can  in  May 
to  $23.56  in  June.  The  cream  price 
report  for  the  week  ending  July  8 
states  that  cream  approved  for 
Pennsylvania,  Newark  and  Lower 
Merion  Township  ranged  from  $24 
to  $24.25  per  can,  mostly  $24,  and 
cream  approved  for  Pennsylvania 
only  ranged  from  $22  to  $23.50. 


Hearings  on  Oleo  Bill  / 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

mont,  who  was  the  author  of  earlier 
oleo  legislation  in  Congress,  that 
millions  of  pounds  of  oleomargarine 
will  be  sold  as  butter  at  butter 
prices  if  Congress  passes  this  oleo 
bill.  He  said  that  "Temptation  for 
profit  under  the  proposed  measure 
would  be  too  great  to  pass  up,  "  and 
added  that  his  contention  is  based 
on  the  experience  of  75  years. 
Labeling,  he  said,  would  be  no 
protection. 

Even  the  reputable  oleomargarine 
industry  is  in  danger,  should  this  bill 
be  passed,  said  Dr.  H.  E.  Ruehe, 
secretary  of  the  American  Butter 
Institute.  He  asserted  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  would  open  the 
door  to  fraudulent  practices  of  selling 
an  imitation  product  to  an  un- 
suspecting public.  "This,"  he  said, 
"will  not  only  be  at  the  expense  of 
a  wholesome  dairy  product — butter 
— but  it  is  entirely  possible  that  such 
activity  might  destroy  both  the 
reputable  butter  and  oleomargarine 
industries." 

Numerous    dairy    leaders   of    the 


South  testified  against  the  Smith 
oleomargarine  bill,  pointing  out  that 
dairying  is  a  growing  industry  in  the 
South  and  is  needed  there  in  order  to 
maintain  a  sound  agriculture,  but 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
for  dairying  to  survive  in  the  South 
if  the  price  decreases  which  this 
measure  would  probably  cause 
should  occur. 


Meeting  Calendar 

July  25—Trenion  Inter-State  Milk  Market 
Committee — 19  W.  State  Street,  Trenton, 
N.J. 

August  9 — Altoona- Huntingdon  Inter-State 
Milk  Market  Committee — Hollidaysburg, 
Pa. 

August  15 — South  Jersey  Inter-State  Milk 
Market  Committee — Woodbury,  N.  J. 

November  27-^8  —Annual  Meeting  of  Inter- 
Slate  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative — Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 


Are  You  Buying  Land? 
Get  This  Free  Circular! 

Now  and  then  we  get  a  circular 
that  is  different.  We  have  just  re- 
ceived one  from  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  No.  E-29,  issued 
May,  1944,  which  fills  that  bill. 
The  title  is  "About  That  Farm 
You're  Going  to  Buy."  (The  FCA 
office  is  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.) 

The  circular  describes  the  exper- 
iences during  the  first  World  War 
when  farm  prices  went  way  up, 
farms  were  bought  according  to 
their  wartime  earning  capacity,  and 
when  the  crash  came  in  1920  many 
farmers  who  bought  under  those 
circumstances  lost  everything  they 
had. 

True  values  and  how  to  determine 
them  are  discussed  in  this  bulletin. 
It  urges  careful  figuring  and  discuss- 
es how  this  may  be  done.  There  is 
no  warning  not  to  buy  farms  but 
sound  advice  to  be  careful  in  paying 
no  more  for  a  farm  than  it  is  likely 
to  be  worth  over  a  long-time  period. 
On  this  basis,  anyone  considering 
buying  a  farm  can  judge  for  him- 
self. 
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Milk  cans  are  no  longer  rationed, 
according  to  a  WFA  report  which 
states,  further,  that  the  only  control 
will  be  over  manufacturers*  dis- 
tribution of  milk  cans  of  five,  eight 
and  ten  gallon  capacities.  It  also 
prohibits  the  transfer  of  milk  cans 
into  channels  where  they  would  be 
used  for  purposes  other  than  hand- 
ling milk  and  milk  products,  except 
with  specific  authorization.  * 


An  average  woman's  vocabulary 
18  said  to  be  about  500  words. 
Small  inventory,  but  just  think  of 
the  turnover! 
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when  you 
Sanitize 
milk  utensils 


with 


CHLORINE  BACTERICIDE 

It's  imporfont  to  cut  milk  waste.  Let  B-K  help 
you  -by  cutting  bacteria  count.  Sanitize 
utensils    with    B-K   .  .      tocJay    and    every    day. 


Depf.  IM,  ^'1^  Division 
jJirz7   ^INNJYLVANIA     SALT 

XW"/      *«  *  N  l/f*/:  TUII.no     CQiMPAN» 

1000  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


MEMBERS 

Free  Advcrtisins 

Active  members  of  Inter-State 
may  place  "for  sale"  or  "wanted" 
advertisements  in  the  Review  with- 
out cost  to  them.  Ads  are  limited 
to  one-inch  space  and  are  published 
without  investigation  or  guarantee. 
Agents'  and  salesmen's  advertising 
not  accepted  in  this  department. 

Your  advertisement  should  reach 
us  by  the  10th  of  each  month. 


FOR  SALE:  Reg.  Ayrshire  heifers.  Ready 
to  breed  or  br«l— $100  to  $130.  Small 
calves— $50.  T.B.  -  Bang's  tested.  DHIA. 
Your  choice  as  I  am  overstocked.  Geo.  K. 
Folk.  Martinsburg,  W.  Va..  R.  3. 


FOR  SALE:  Barrel  copper  kettle  in  very 
good  condition.  Aldus  W.  Doutrich, 
Gap.  Pa..  R.  1. 

FOR  SALE:  Grain  and  dairy  farm,  con- 
sisting of  206  acres,  price  $9500.  Also  one 
Oliver  combine  in  good  condition.  W.  O. 
Steele,  Box  150.  Smyrna.  Del. 


An  English  soldier  was  chatting 
with  a  German  prisoner. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  after 
the  war  is  over?"  the  Englishman 
asked. 

"I,"  said  the  German,  "am  going 
to  make  a  bicycle  tour  of  Germany 
after  the  war." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Englishman, 
"and  what  will  you  do  in  the  after- 
noon? 


Anger    is    never    without    reason, 
but  seldom  a  good  one. 


Sarge:  "Look  what  the  wind 
blew  in." 

Rookie:  "Wind  nothing!  The 
draft  did  it 
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Your  Annual  Meeting 
November  27-28. 

Mark  it  on  your  calendar! 
Jot  it  down  in  your  date  book! 

The  1944  Annual  Meeting  of 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative  will  be  held  at  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  on  [Monday  and 
Tuesday,  November  27-28. 


Farm  Accidents  Serious 
Threat  to  Food  Production 

Farm  accidents  kill  approximately 
20.000  and  injure  1,500.000  farm 
people  each  year.  This  accident 
rate  is  considered  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Claude  R.  Wickard 
and  War  Food  Administrator 
Marvin  Jones  as  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  our  food  production  pro- 
gram, which  is  so  essential  to  win- 
ning the  war. 

The  National  Safety  Council  lists 
machinery  as  the  chief  source  of 
farm  work  accidents,  livestock  are  a 
close  second  in  the  causes  of  acci- 
dents, while  falls  are  in  third  place. 
In  order  to  eliminate  accident  haz- 
ards it  is  first  necessary  to  learn 
what  causes  accidents  on  the  farm. 
It  is  stated  that  loose  clothing  causes 
one-third  of  all  farm  accidents  in- 
volving machinery. 

The  haying  season  results  in  a 
high  accident  rate,  cleaning  the 
cutter  bar  with  the  mowing  machine 
in  gear  being  one  of  these  hazards. 
The  hay  rack,  especially  if  it  does 
not  have  a  level  floor  and  a  solid, 
substantial  front  ladder,  is  a  breeder 
of  accidents.  Hay  carriers,  slings, 
hay  forks  and  ladders  to  the  hay 
mow  are  also  causes  of  many  haying 
accidents. 

Another  and  newer  source  of  ac- 
cidents is  the  danger  of  fire  from 
trouser  legs  or  shoes  that  have  been 
soaked  with  sodium  chlorate  while 
treating  weeds.  After  this  clothing 
is  dry  friction  or  a  blow  may  cause 
the  sodium  chlorate  to  burst  into 
flame,  converting  the  man's  clothes 
into  a  torch. 

Every  Grange  and  every  4-H 
club  is  urged  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  and  by  the  Milk 
Producers'  Review  to  feature  farm 
safety  and  the  elimination  of  ac- 
cident hazards  on  at  least  one 
program  every  year. 


A  new  development  which  will 
likely  make  farm  machinery  last 
longer  and  reduce  accidents  with 
such  machines,  is  the  elastic  stop 
nut  now  being  used  extensively  on 
war  machines.  This  new  nut  will 
not  loosen  as  the  result  of  vibration. 
It  resists  corrosion  and  its  elastic 
collar  prevents  seepage  of  oils, 
water  or  gasoline. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

f/fes  (Mr  us/*' 


Thrss  little  cows  from  the  ham  are  we 
And  we  sing  of  that  red-letter  day 
When  the  boss  got  wise  to  those  pesky  flies 
And  blitzed  'em  with  Gulf  Livestock  Spray, 


Cows  DON'T  like  flies  any  better  than 
you  do,  Mister. 

Just  watch  unsprayed  cattle  running 
from  and  fighting  swarms  of  buzzing, 
biting,  blood-sucking  insects.  No  doubt 
about  it,  milk  production  can  suffer — 
sometimes,  seriously. 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray  can  give  your 
cows  relief  from  many  of  these  insect 
pests.  Spray  it  on  them  and  watch  how 
they  quiet  down  as  the  mist  settles 
on  their  tortured  hides. 

That's  because  Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
kills  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  gnats  by  con- 
tact. And  it  repels  stable  flies,  horn  flies, 
buffalo  gnats,  and  mosquitoes,  too.  That 
means  that  your  cows  won't  be  so 
plagued  by  these  insects  in  pasture.  It 
also  means  that  Gulf  Livestock  Spray 


helps  quiet  them  in  the  bam,  making 
milking  easier. 

For  quick  proof  of  why  so  many  farm- 
ers and  dairymen  use  and  recommend 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  get  a  supply  now. 
It's  readily  available  and  for  sale  at  feed 
stores,  milk  companies,  and  Gulf  Service 
Stations. 

As  in  past  years.  Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
is  sold  on  the  basis  of  Satisfaction  Guar- 
anteed Or  Your  Money  Back.  Just  fol- 
low the  simple  directions  on  the  con- 
tainer. 


NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICES 

1-Gal.  Containers $1.19 

2-Gal.  Cans $1.93 

5-Gal.  Usable  Pails  ....  $4.75 

Also  in  55-Gal.  Drums 


LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 

to  kill  and  repel  Axis  insects — buy  War  Bonds 

If  those  farm  supplies  you  want,  and  need,  are  not  on  the  market 
today  BUY  WAR  BONDS  INSTEAD.  You  will  then  have  the 
money  to  get  these  things  when  they  do   become   available. 
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"Spruce  Shadow's  Maxim" 

The  $700,000.00  Bull  Calf 

(See  Page  5  for  details) 
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Inter-State  Presents  Data 

At   New  Jersey   Milk   Hearing 
I 


[nter-State  presented  factual  tes- 
timony   at    the    hearing    held    on 
August  7  before  Arthur  F.  Foran, 
New     Jersey's     Director     of     Milk 
Control.     At  this  hearing,   Earl  E. 
Warner,    Inter-State's    statistician, 
brought     up-to-date     the     cost     of 
production   as   presented   at  similar 
hearings  held  June  2  and  September 
11,    1943.      He  outlined   the  steady 
decrease     in     production     in     New 
Jersey  since  1 942  as  evidence  of  the 
inadequate  price  being  received  by 
New  Jersey  producers. 

Weather  conditions  were  describ- 
ed, with  the  Trenton  weather  bureau 
showing  only  0.37  inch  of  rain  in 
July,  the  lowest  July  record  in  11 
years.  The  effects  of  this  weather 
on  pasture  and  the  second  and  third 
hay  cuttings  were  described. 

The  farm  labor  situation  was  dis- 
cussed, with  emphasis  being  placed 
upon  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor,  its 
lack  of  skill,  and  the  steadily  in- 
creasing cost  of  that  labor.  The 
same  situation  applies  to  dairy 
feeds,  which  are  now  about  35  to 
40   percent   higher   than    two   years 


He  reported,  further,  that  in  some 
sections  the  corn  crop  has  been 
severely  damaged  by  the  drought 
and  that  the  third  cutting  of  alfalfa 
hay  will  be  very  short. 

He,  too,  expressed  concern  as  to 
the  future  of  milk  prices  should  the 
subsidy  payments  be  discontinued 
and  the  established  prices  reflect 
a  price  which  does  not  include 
subsidy  payments. 

Speaking  for  the  Trenton  Inter- 
State  Milk  Market  Committee,  H. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

H.  Fisher,  the  committee's  secre- 
tary-treasurer, also  described  the 
production  difficulties  confronting 
producers  in  that  area  and  asked 
that  a  price  of  $.11  per  quart,  or 
approximately  $5.10  per  hundred- 
weight, be  established,  with  Class  II 
milk  being  eliminated. 

The  family  was  seated  at  the 
table  with  a  man  who  was  a  business 
acquaintance  of  the  father,  when 
the  five-year-old  blurted  out:  "Isn't 
this  roast  beef?" 

'Yes,"  said  the  mother,  noting 
his  surprised  look.      "What  of  it?" 

"Well,  daddy  said  this  morning 
that  he  was  going  to  bring  a  big 
fish  home  for  dinner." 
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Extensive   Chan] 

For  New  York 
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ago. 

Added    to    these    facts    were    the 
results  of  a  study  of  the   National 
Cooperative    Milk   Producers'    Fed- 
eration, showing  an  average  month- 
y     ly  increase  in  cost  of  5.5  cents  over 
j      the   preceding   month,    or   66   cents 
\     added    cost    per    hundredweight    in 
\    a  year. 

Mr.  Warner,  in  his  recommenda- 
tions, asked  that  prices  be  establish- 
ed which  would  recognize  the  over- 
all value  of  milk,  which  would 
include  any  subsidies  that  may  be 
paid.  As  for  Class  II  milk,  it  was 
recommended  that  the  price  be  put 
on  a  formula  basis,  so  as  to  reflect 
automatically  changing  supply  and 
demand  conditions. 

It  was  pointed  out  that,  although 
the  Philadelphia  price  is  considered 
low  according  to  present  milk  prod- 
uct prices,  the  July  Class  II  price 
in  Philadelphia  was  19.4  cents  per 
hundredweight  higher  than  in  New 
Jersey.  It  was  also  recommended 
that  the  present  4-cent  butterfat 
differential  be  increased  to  5  cents 
per  point  above  or  below  3.5  percent. 

In  speaking  for  the  South  Jersey 
Inter-State  Milk  Market  Commit- 
tee, J.  Willard  Gardiner,  com- 
mittee chairman,  reported  his  ex- 
periences and  observations  concern- 
ing the  present  cost  of  producing 
milk.  He  stated  that  because  of  the 
drought  conditions  many  farmers  are 
feeding  cows  in  the  barns  now,  which 
will  cause  a  shortage  of  feed  next 
winter. 


A  MENDMENrs  to  market  order  No. 
11  for  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan   milk    marketing    area    will    be 
considered  at  a  public  hearing  open- 
ing in  New  York  City  on  August  I  5. 

I  his  hearing  will  be  conducted 
jointly  by  the  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Branch  of  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration and  the  milk  control  author- 
ities of  New  York. 

The  notice  of  the  hearing  states 
that  certain  subjects  will  not  be 
discussed  and  of  these  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  marketing  area  is  perhaps 
of  most  wide-spread  interest,  there 
having  been  discussion  previously  to 
include  all  of  northern  New  Jersey 
and  northeastern  Pennsylvania  in 
the  area.  Other  subjects  that  will 
not  be  discjssed  at  the  hearing  in- 
clude the  manner  of  payments  to 
cooperatives  for  services  rendered  to 
the  market  and  of  adjustments  and 
location  differentials  in  the  various 
mile  zones. 

Various  interests  had  made  requests 
that  certain  other  subjects  be  dis- 
cussed but  the  notice  states  that 
evidence  will  not  be  received  on 
them.  They  include  an  adjustment 
m  the  milk  pool  price  for  special 
milk,  the  re-adoption  of  diversion 
payments  and  the  changing  of  the 
basic  level  of  prices  for  fluid  milk 
and  fluid  cream  sold  in  the  market- 
ing area. 

Perhaps  the  major  point  of  dis- 
cussion will  be  a  proposed  funda- 
mental change  in  the  means  of 
determining  the  price  of  milk  used 
in  the  various  classifications.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  order  be  amended 
so  that  the  price  of  each  class  of 
milk  be  composed  of  two  factors: 
First  is  the  butterfat  value  of  the 
milk  which  will  be  determined 
largely  according  to  butter  and 
cream  prices,  this  varying  according 


(es   Proposed 

Market  Order 


to  the  formula  applying '  to  each 
class  use.  The  second  factor  would 
be  formulae  to  determine  the  skim- 
milk,  or  mild  solids,  value  of  the 
milk  used  in  each  class. 

As     a     result     there     would     be, 
possibly,  25    difl^erent    classifications 
lor  milk  in  the  market.      1  he  price 
of  milk  of  each  class  would  fluctuate 
up    and     down     according     to     the 
demand  as  measured  by  price.     The 
Class    I    price,    however,    would    be 
determined  from  a  tabulation  based 
on     these     factors     with     all     price 
changes   being  in  steps  of  20  cents 
per  hundredweight.     It  is  anticipat- 
ed that,  based  on  present  conditions, 
this  proposed  revision  of  the  pricing 
method  would  causa  little  change  in 
the  producer  price. 

Another  proposed  change  involves 
the  manner  of  determining  the 
butterfat  differential  that  would  be 
paid  producers  for  milk  of  varying 
tests.  This  differential  would  be 
determined  by  the  market  adminis- 
trator to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of 
a  cent  per  point  (0.1  percent)  and 
would  fluctuate  according  to  the 
butterfat  value  of  milk  in  the  various 
classifications. 

Other  matters  on  which  evidence 
will  be  received  include  proposed 
changes  in  several  administrative 
features  of  the  order,  some  of  which 
involve  the  powers  and  authority 
of  the  market  administrator. 

Friend — **Ah  sho  thought  youah 
Mose  was  froze  to  that  job  in  the 
shipyard." 

Mrs.  Mose  -"So  did  Mose,  but 
^f  go*^  to  loafin',  and  dey  defrosted 
'^*"^-  '  — Farm  Journal. 

It  is  not  the  spurt  at  the  start, 
but  the  continued,  unresting  ad- 
vance that  wins  the  day. 


Twenty-Five  Cents  on  All  Milk 
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is  the  increase,  per  hundredweight,  in  the 
subsidy  beginning  September  first.  And  the 
War  Food  Administration  has  announced  that 
this  increase  is  to  continue  throughout  the 
winter  months.  It  jumps  from  forty-five  to 
seventy  cents  in  all  our  area  except  New  Jersey, 
where  it  is  upped  from  fifty-five  cents  to  eighty 
cents. 

In  addition,  the  blended  price  practically 
always  is  higher  from  now  on  because  less 
milk  is  left  to  go  into  Class  II,  now  that  the 
flush  is  over  and  production  falling  off. 

Even  if  our  country  did  not  need  this  milk 
so  badly,  it  would  be  only  horse  sense  and  good 
business  to   make  every  can   possible  at   the 


higher  return,— and  I  have  yet  to  hear  the 
farmers  in  this  milk  shed  accused  of  being  short 
on  either  patriotism  or  horse  sense. 

So  we  must  check  over  our  herds,  our  pas- 
tures and  our  feed  supplies  now.  And,  busy 
as  we  are  with  late  summer  work,  we  must 
not  let  our  cows  drift  back  in  flesh  from  now 
until  we  put  them  up. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  START  FEEDING 
FOR  FALL  PRODUCTION  1 


No  Post  War  Place  for 

"Back'tO'Land"   Movement 


AMONG  the  post  war  plans  prom- 
:^^7««-l..r   mAT>*-iop'^<^   are  arran&re- 
ments   which   would   make   it   very 
easy  for  service  men,  following  their 
release   from   the   armed   forces,    to 
acquire    land    and    start    farming. 
This  idea  seems  to  be  a  hangover 
from     the    post     war    adjustments 
following  earlier  wars  of  this  country. 
The  westward  migration  and  open- 
ing up  of  new  lands  following  the 
Civil  War  is  a  historic  demonstra- 
tion of  this  policy. 

It  is  seriously  doubted,  however, 
whether  such  a  plan  will  help  our 
national  economy  following  the  pres- 
ent world  conflict.  There  is  no  ap- 
preciable amount  of  new  land  avail- 
able and.  in  fact,  much  of  the  land 
now  under  cultivation  is  marginal, 
as  would  be  most  of  the  new  land 
unless  drained  or  irrigated  at  heavy 
expense. 

There   is  grave  doubt   as   to   the 
wisdom   of   or   need   for   any    large 
scale    back-to-the-land    movement. 
On  this  point.  Dr.  F.  F.  Lininger, 
director  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  is  quoted  by  the  Associated 
Press  as  having  said.  'Technological 
advances     and     improved     farming 
methods  have  reduced  the  propor- 
tion of  workers  needed  on  farms,  and 
farm  boys  returning  from  military 
service  will  probably  fill  most  of  the 
quota  of  laborers  necessary   to   re- 
place duration  workers." 

Our  farmers  have  learned  what 
can  be  done  with  modern  farm 
machinery.  When  these  machines 
become  available  in  adequate  quan- 
tities  they   will   be   in   tremendous 


demand  by  farmers  who  recognize 
modern  equipment  as  a  means  of 
reducing  costs  and.  of  equal  im- 
portance, a  means  of  getting  a 
day's  work  done  in  fewer  hours. 
These  changes  would  put  farmers  on 
more  nearly  an  equal  plane  with 
industrial  labor  and  business  men 
as  far  as  hours  of  work  and  standards 
of  living  are  concerned. 

The    days    are    gone    when    an 
indomitable  spirit,  a  strong  consti- 
tution and  a  bountiful  nature  are 
enough  to  spell  success  in  farming. 
Some  things  new  have  been  added 
to  the  success  recipe  and  they  are 
the  use  of  numerous  proved  scientific 
procedures  and  sufficient  capital  to 
equip    and    operate    a    mechanized 
farm.      Lacking    the    use    of    these 
newer  farming  needs  there  is  grave 


Thit  is  Charlotte  Mae  Wood  with 
her  pheasant  on  *'««„'«'%  ?/ 
Charles  Mackey,  near  Blue  Ball, 
Md.  The  picture  •?".•«'•'  ^ 
Jesse  C.  Shoemaker  of  Elkton,  Md. 


danger  of  heavy  casuaty  lists  amDiig 
new  farmers  and  of  the  critical  social 
problems   which   spring   from   such 
situations. 

Furthermore  all  businesses,  in- 
dustries and  professions  (farming 
may  be  classed  under  any  of  them) 
will  have  to  share  the  burden  of 
absorbing  any  post  war  surplus  of 
manpower.  There  can  be  no  arbi- 
trary bars  to  a  free  choice  of  work, 
business  or  profession  if  America 
is  to  attain  a  successful  peace. 

• 

Turner  Tells  Farm  Bureau 
of  Post  War  Farm  Problems 

Problems  of  the  post-war  period 
will    even    transcend    those    of    the 
actual   fighting  of   the   war,   P.   C. 
Turner,  president  of  the  Interstate 
Farmers   Council,    Baltimore,    Md., 
declared  on  August  8,  in  an  address 
before   the   annual   meeting  of   the 
West     Virginia     Farm     Bureau     m 
which  he  emphasized  that  now  is  the 
time  to  get  down  to  practical  plan- 
ning   on    ways    to    meet    post-war 

problems.  ... 

•'In  making  plans  for  agriculture  s 
future,"  he  declared.  *  we  must  keep 
as  a  basic  philosophy  the  fact  that 
if  there  is  to  be  a  purchasing 
power  to  consume  our  goods  at 
fair  prices,  smoke  must  come  out 
of  the  chimneys  of  industry  and 
labor  must  be  employed." 

Among  the  problems  that  must 
be  met  after  the  war.  Mr  Turner 
said,  will  be  (I)  a  national  debt  of 
three  hundred  billion  dollars— or 
about  $2,000  for  every  man  woman 
and  child  in  America;  (2)  the  distri- 
bution of  one  hundred  billion  dollars 
worth  of  surplus  war  materials  that 
consumers  can  use  without  disrupt- 
ing business  or  creating  unemploy- 

(PlcM*  turn  to  p«g«  1 3) 
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15.  ♦Howard  W.  Wickersham.  Kelton,  Pa. 

•)6.    C.    G.    Niesley.    Mechanicsburg.    Pa..    R  D 
17.    Jos.  S.  Briggs.  Yardley.  Pa. 

19.  ♦John  Carvel  Sutton.  Kennedyville.  Md. 

20.  ♦Kenzi(>  S.   Rairshaw    Hnllirlax'ok....c.     P.. 

21.  Coy  E.  Mearkle.  Everett.  Pa.,  R.  3 

22.  A.  R.  Marvel.  Easton,  Md. 

23.  Frank  C.  Pettit.  Woodstown.  N.  J. 

25.  ♦B.  H.  Welty.  Waynesboro.  Pa..  R    4 

26.  Geo.  A.  Comerer.  McConnellsburg.  Pa 
Honorary  Life  Member— F.  P.  Willits.  Ward.  Pa. 

•    'Member  of  Executive  Committee 

FIELD  DEPARTMENT 

C.  E.  Cowan.  Lancaster.  Pa..  Ass't  Director 
C.  Reynolds.  Denton,  Md..  Ass't  Director 

E.  P.  Bechtel.  Collegeville.  Pa. 

J.  J.  Camp.  Roaring  Spring,  Pa. 
I         §•  C.  Dunning.  Chambersburg.  Pa.-  •    r*  - 

Fl^d  R.  Ealy.  Broomall.  Pa. 
;    ■  •'jfiJ'DWJP,  L.    Keener.    Nottingham,    g^ 

IT.  D.  Kinsey.  Quakertown.  Pa. 

J.  T.  Plummer.  Lewistown.  Pa. 

Louis  F.  Tomey.  Easton.  Md. 

D.  W.  Winter.  Plumsteidvilfe.  Pa. 

SECONDARY  MARKET  MANAGERS 
AlUdKvta  -  Huntingdon— J.  J.  Camp.  Roarins 

iJpring.  Pa..  Phone  190.  * 

Lancaster— C.    E.    Cowan.    County    Extension 

Office.  Lancaster.  Pa..  Phone  8372. 
South  Jersey— Floyd  R.  Ealy.  County  Extension 
V    Office.  Woodbury.  N.  J..  Box  334.  Phbne  800 
Trenton— Frederick  Shangie.    19   W.   State  St 

Trenton.  N.  J..  Phone  3-4083. 
Wilmington— Floyd   R.   Ealy.    103   W.  7*h  St 

Wilmington.  Del..  Phone  2-7464. 


Citation  Given  Review 

A  citation  has  been  awarded  to 
the  Review  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. This  citation  reads,  "For 
patriotic  cooperation  rendered  in 
biehalf  of  the  War  Finance  Program 
this  citation  is  awarded  to  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Review.  Given 
under  my  hand  and  seal  on  August 
8th,  1944."  It  carries  the  signature 
of  Henry  Mprganthau,  Jr.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

This  has  been  awarded  becau§e^ 
of  the  space  given  in  the  Review^ 
to  the  promotion  of  the  war  bond 
sales  programs,  including  adver- 
tisements and  editorial  matter  em- 
phasizing the  investment  value  of 
and  the  need  for  purchasing  bonds. 


Personal  Glimpses 

We  are  happy  to  report  the  receipt 
of  another  interesting  letter  from 
H.  Wallace  Cook,  now  a  Colonel  in 
the  anti-aircraft  forces  and  stationed 
in  the  South  Pacific.  He  does  not 
state  where  he  now  is  but  does  report 
that  of  his  six  locations  in  30  months 
over  there  two  were  subjected  to 
Japanese  air  raids  and  at  two  others 
he  participated  in  armed  action 
against  the  enemy. 

A  testimonial  dinner  was  recently 
given  Paul  Niesley,  who  has  just 
completed  25  years  as  county  ex- 
tension agent  in  Columbia  county. 

The  services  given  by  the  Inter- 
State  field  staff  extend  beyond  those 
strictly  in  line  with  Inter-State 
duties.  Clayton  Reynolds,  Inter- 
State  field  representative  of  Denton, 
Md.,  was  recently  elected  chairman 
of  the  Caroline  County  chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

Death  overtook  Eugene  Stapler, 
long  an  active  Inter-State  member, 
at  his  home  in  Yardley.  Pa.  Review 
readers  may  recall  the  airplane  view 
of  his  farm  buildings  which  appeared 
on  the  cover  page  of  the  March, 
1938,  issue  of  the  Review.  He  has 
been  especially  active  in  the  work  of 
the  Trenton  Inter-State  Milk 'Mar- 
keting Committee.  ^      , 

H.  S.  Gatchell  of  Peaq|i  Bottom. 
Pa.,  owns  a  herd  of  Jersey  cows, 
several  of  which  have  established 
outstanding  life-time  production  rec- 
ords. One  cow,  a  gold  certificate 
winner,  producecl  5188  pounds  of 
butterfat.  92,528  pounds  of  milk,  in 
M  years.  302  days..  Three  other 
cows  have  lifetime  records  of  over 
4,000  pQunds  of  f^t  in  from  eight 
to  eleven  yeai;?'  time. 

The  gremlins,  are  still  chasing  W. 
W.  Peters  of  West  Chester,  who, 
having  scarqely  recovered  from  bad 
oil  and  gasoline  burns,  fell  from  a 
thresher,  suffering  a  broken  shoulder 
and  a  severe  gash  in  his  head. 

Winner  of  the  grand  prize  at  the 
Lancaster  county  Guernsey  Breed- 
ers Association  field  day  was  Ray- 
mond Witmer  of  Willow  Street. 

Being  more  than  a  mere  manager 
of  a  state  owned  farm,  V.  A. 
Houston,  Northampton,  Pa.,  who 
IS  4so  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dairymen's  Association,  pitched  in 
and  helpSy  in  tjj^repair  of  a  tractor, 
which  resulte<t*in  injuries  that  sent 
him  to  the  Allentown  hospital  for 
a  few  days. 

The  report  of  the  Cecil  County. 
Md.,  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association  for  Jiine  shows  Inter- 
^L^^j  '^^'"^^l^nking  second, 
fife -^fJ^SR^*^  in  the  average 
prodii<mfymi^Pmm.  These  places 
are  occupi^,  respectively.^by:  F. 
Guy  McGi^ady,  Charles  I»;  Eng- 
land, Lloyd  Balderston  and  Glenn 
McGrady.  Among  the  ten  high 
cows  we  find  five  owned  by  Inter- 
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State  members,  as  follows:  Everett 
England,  Eugene  England,  Lloyd 
Balderston  and  F.  Guy  McGrady. 

The  only  non-member  in  either  of 
these  lists  is  a  producer-distributor 
ineligible  for  membership  in  Inter- 
State. 

Sergeant    Henry    L.    Metzler, 

Paradise,  Pa..  R.  I,  was  killed  in 
action  in  France  on  July  13. 

At  its  recent  annual  meeting,  the 
Red  Rose,  Lancaster  county.  Cow 
Testing  Association  re-elected  all  of 
its  officers,  as  follows:  Earl  Groff, 
president:  H.  E.  Roper,  vice-presi- 
dent; John  Breneman,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  Clair  Witmer,  di- 
rector-at-large. 

Word  was  received  early  in 
August,  that  Pfc.  James  O'Neill, 
serving  with  the  Marine  Corps  in  " 
the  Pacific  war  theater,  was  wound-  » 
ed  in  action  on  June  26.  He  was 
previously  decorated  with  the  purple 
heart,  following  a  wound  suffered 
in  November,  1943.  "Jimmie"  is  a 
brother  of  Peg  O'Neill  of  the  Inter- 
State  office  staff. 


Justice  John  Kephart  Dies 

.  John  W.  Kephart,Tormer  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court,  who  retired  in  1940  after 
-•  j^^w.Ao  v^i  ov,ivn^c,  «aicu  On  August 
6  at  the  age  of  72. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife;  two 
sons,  A.  Evans,  who  is  State 
Senator  and  counsel  for  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers*  Cooperative,  and 
John  W.t  Jr.,  Deputy  Attorney 
General;  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  T. 
MacDowell  Anderson,  Jr.,  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  whose  husband  is  a  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  navy. 

Judge  Kephart  was  a  native  of 
Cambria  county.  He  attained  his 
education  through  personal  struggle, 
became  a  lawyer  and  entered  politics 
before  becoming  a  Superior  Court, 
judge.  He  was  elected  to  the  Sj- 
preme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1918,  becoming  Chief  Justice  in 
1936. 

While  serving  as  a  jurist,  he 
heard  more  than  13,000  cases  and 
wrote  opinions  on  more  than   1500. 

Following  private  funeral  services 
in  Philadelphia,  burial  took  place 
at  Ebensburg,  Pa. 


August,  1944 


Agronomists  at  the  New  Jersey 
experiment  station  are  continuing 
their  comparative  tests  of  barley 
varieties.  As  a  result,  no  specific 
recommendations  are  being  made  as 
to  the  best  variety  of  winter  barley 
for  that  state.  Varieties  which 
have  shown  up  well  are  Wong,  Mary- 
land Smooth  Awn  and  Tennessee 
Winter. 


In  his  prograrn  for  maintaining  a  clean,  healthy  herd   E.  M.  Crowl  of 
Oxford! Pa„   has  had   these  six  heifers  vaccinated  for   Bang's  disease. 


The  Bull  That  Sold  Bonds 


The  other  six  winners  are'  from 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  state 
not  served  by  Inter-State. 

We  have  received  letters  from 
several  of  these  young  folks  express- 
ing their  appreciation  of  what  Inters 
State,  the  Pittsburgh  Dairy  Council 
and  the  Dairymen's  League  have 
done  in  this  connection.  ^ 

Last  year's  contest,  as  well  as  this 
year's  now  under  way,  has  winners 
judged  on  4-H  club  participation  in 
an  active  club,  excellence  'AVia*  com- 
pleteness of  their  records,  and  knowl- 
edge of  improved  dairy  pXjaotUes, 
as  well  as  the  way  these  'prac«ra^ 
have  been  adopted  on  their  hpi^ 
farms. 


The  quints  who  are  five — are  also 
ten. 


THE  bull  calf  featured  on  the  cover 
picture     this     month     was    sold 
for  $700,000.00  worth  of  war  bonds. 
The  seller  of   the  calf   did   not   get 
the    $700,000.00,    nor    the    bonds. 
The  cash  went  to  Uncle  Sam;  the 
bonds   to   various   dairy   marketing 
cooperatives    over    the    country    in 
proportion  to  their  bids.     The  calf 
was  "sold"  at  a  special  auction  held 
at     the     annual     banquet     of     the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Produc- 
ers'    Federation     in     Chicago     last 
December. 

It  was  auctioned  as  an  unknown 
at  that  banquet,  the  ultimate  winner 
having  the  privilege  of  choosing  the 
breed    of    calf    he    desired.       Each 
member  association  of  the  Federa- 
tion   was    called    upon    to    bid    in 
terms  of  the  annual  dues  paid  by 
that  association  to  the  Federation. 
The  Twin  Ports  Cooperative  Dairy 
Association,  which  serves  Superior, 
Wisconsin,  and  Duluth,  Minnesota, 
was  the  high  bidder  on  that  basis, 
although  several  large  cooperatives 
actually     subscribed    for    a    larger 
gross    amount    of    bonds— but    less 
on  a  pro  rata  basis.  ^ 

Later,  the  Twin  Ports  Association 
conducted  an  essay  contest  in  which 
the  award  was  made  to  an  individual 
member.      The   winner   of    the   calf 
was  R.  E.  Christenson  of  Atkinson, 
Minnesota,  shown  at  the  left  in  the 
picture.       In    the    center    is    J.    A. 
Lidell,  president  of  the  Twin  Ports 
Cooperative,  and  at  the  right,  John 
Brandt,  president  of  the  National 
Cooperative   Milk   Producers'    Fed- 
eration, i     , 
Inter-State,  in  many  respects,  had 
an  active  part  in  this  final  award. 
B.   H.    Welty,    Inter-State's   presi- 
dent, is  a  member  of  the  Federation  s 
Executive  Committee,  which  organ- 
ization staged  the  auction.     O.  H. 
HofFman,  Jr.,  Inter-State  s  general 
manager,   was   toastmaster   at   that 
banquet  and  served  in  the  auction- 
eer's role  as  a  pinch  hitter. 

Incidentally.  Inter-State  placed  a 
bid  on  this  calf  which  carried  with 
it  a  promise  of  purchase  ot  $2XUUU 
in  war  bonds,  this  purchase  being 


made  in  the  fourth  war  bond  drive  in 
January.  A  heavy  purchase  of 
bonds  had  been  made  shortly  before 
this  auction,  which  prevented  Inter- 
State  from  making  a  larger  pur- 
chase at  that  time. 

'As  a  means  of  determining  the 
final  winner  of  the  calf  through  the 
essay  contest  of  the  Twin-  Ports 
Association,  the  Federation  .  ^sked', 
among  others,  the  editor  of  the 
Review,  H.  E.  Jamison,  to  serve 
as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  essay 
contest  which  was  won  by  Mr. 
Christenson.  r  i  v  n 
Incidentally,  the  name  of  the  bull 
rJi^-rl     «■<-»     V»irr»     i«     *  Snruce 

Shadow's  Maxim,"  and.  judging 
from  the  picture,  he  is  of  excellent 
type  and  should  prove  a  worthy 
herd  sire  on  the  Christenson  fartii. 


Inter-State  Participates  in 
4-H  Dairy  Awards 


Plans  for  conducting  another 
state-wide  4-H  Dairy  Club  contest 
this  year  have  been  announced  by 
A.  L.  Baker,  State  4-H  Club  Leader, 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
He  said  the  contest  will  again  be 
sponsored  by  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Cooperative,  Dairymen  s 
League  Cooperative  Association,  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Dairy  Council  which 
sponsored    a    similar    contest    last 

Nine  war  bonds,  each  of  the  $25 
denomination,  will  be  awarded  to 
those  4-H  dairy  club  members  with 
best  all-round  dairy  club  achieve- 
ment  during  1944.  Each  of  the 
nine  winners  will  receive  a  bond,  and 
no  individual  placings  of  these  will 
be  announced. 

Inter-State  members  will  recall 
the  cover  of  the  May  Review,  on 
which  were  carried  pictures  of  Mary 
B.  Witmer,  Lancaster  County; 
Charles  Wollaston,  Chester 
County;  and  Raymond  "Gross, 
Bucks  County,  who  Were  ^ree  ot 
the  nine  winners  in  last  yeai*^  c<Wf- 
test  of  this  type.  These  three  young 
folks  are  from  Inter-State  families. 


Are  YOU  Registered 
to  Vote  This  Fall? 

An  important  election  is  CDming 
up  next  November.    At  this  election 
each  qualified  voter  will  be  privileged 
to  vote  for  the  person  of  his  or  her 
choice  for  a  wide  variety  of  offices. 
It    seems    unnecessary    to    ask    t\ih 
public  to  vote,  yet,  at  all  elecCidnjA 
discouragingly    high    perc^n^gg{^;0f 
citizens  stay  away  from  the  ppifept  ' 
The   first   requisite   for   vdtoin^-is 
that  the  citizen  be  registered 'tk^j> 
proper  voting  precinct.     This  must 
be  taken  tare  of  by  the  individual — 
no  one  can  have  some  one  else  do 
his  registering  for  him. 

Many  citizens  lost  their  voting 
rights  by  failure  t<cy  maintain  their 
registration.  Each^ state  has  its  own 
requirements.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
name  of  any  person  who  has  ^failed 
to  vote  for  two  years  is  taken  off 
the  registration  rolls  and  the  ng}^ 
to  vote  is  thereby  lost  until  that 
person  re-registers.  In  New  Jersey's 
permanent  registration,  the  right 
to  vote  is  lost  if  the  registrant  fails 
to  vote  at  least  once  at  *a  general 
election     during     four     consecutive 

years.  .  V^* 

In  any  case,  when  a  citizen  hars 
moved  from  one  precinct  to  another, 
it  is  necessary  to  re-register.       -     — 
Take   care   of   these   details.      Be 
sure  you  are  properly  registered. 
Study     the    candidates     and     their 
qualifications.    .Evaluate  them  as 
to  how  you  think  they  will  fulfill 
the    duties    of    their    respective 
offices.    Tfien  VOTE  for  thrman 
for  each  office  according  "to  ^oar 
own  convictions. 


More  farm  people  were  killed  ^by 
accidents  in  America's  first  two 
years  of  participation  in  the  v^kV 
than  (he  number  of  fighting.,  m§n 
killed  in  the  war  itself.  -- 


A  cynic  remarks  that  the  felldW 
who  coined  the  term  "marrla^ 
altar"  must  have  been  an  English- 
man who  dropped  his  H's. 


Class  Prices,  Pennsylvania  Markets 

ivL^.  ^^"?        .""*  '  Cla,./l  Clau  III 

teUn:T.™„.:::..::  ::,L3      iJ?    \\l\   \\^^    \f^    2323 

•^"""■"^ '5  370        3.120      im       iiU       2523 


Prices  Paid  for  4'^o  Milk 


Area 

.     lA 

!  14 

.  lA 

.  10.Z2 

.  lA 

.  9 

.  14 

9 
14 
14 

I0.Z2 
14 


D    L*^  ?^.     J  Location 

Bechtel.  I    Lloyd Royersford.  Pa 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington.  Del. .  . 

Cream  Top  Dairy Lancaster.  Pa 

P         ..^*'i7,    ,    ■r^  ^ West  Chester.  Pa. .  .  . 

Everett  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co Everett   Pa 

Highland  Dairy  Products Doe  Run.  Pa..  '. 

Hoffman  8^.  •  • -^ Altoona.  Pa 

Lancaster  Milk  Co Lancaster  Market.  .  . 

P-««  r         I       r>      'A  '^^^  ^^^^  Market.  . . 

JJnn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson.  Pa. . 

Vjuecn  Dairy Lancaster   Pa 

Rohrer  Med  O  Farms  Dairy Lancaster.'  Pa. '.'.'.'." 

Strickler   Dean  D.  &  Son Huntingdon.  Pa. .... 

Sylvan  View  Dairy Lancaster.  Pa 

Tri  County  Da,ry__.         Honey  Brook.  Pa. .  .  .       .       IA 

Western  Maryland  Dairy Rising  Sun.  Md.  — 

July 

Abbotts  Dairies (N.  J.  Producers) - 

Blue  Hen  Farms  Wilmington.  Del - 

Centerville  Producers  Co-op Centerville.  Md.  — 

Uover  Dairy  Company Wilmington.  Del.  — 

Delamore  Dairy Wilmington.  Del. . !  !  !  — 

Fraims  Dairy Wilmington.  Del - 

Greenhill  Dairy.      ..  Wilmington.  Del — 

Highland  Dairy  Products Doe  Run.  Pa..  .  — 

^*^  York  Buyers 201-10  mile  zone.  ..:.::  - 

Scott-Powe    Dairies (N.  J.  Producers) — 

xr'r''*"^  V  ;;"S-jv*»ic8 iNassau.  Uel. ...  — 

West  End  Dairy.  .  Wilmington.  Del. . .    .  .  .  - 

Western  Maryland  Dairy Rising  Sun.  Md — 


Price 

$3.73 
3.74 
3.66 
3.68 
3.15 
3.69 
3.425 
3.60 
3.60 
3.28 
3.55 
3.71 
3.40 
3.60 
3.57 
3.60 

3.97 


78 
66 
84 
84 
87 
78 
76 
3.43 
4.03 
3.55 
3  88 
3.63 


3 

3 

3. 

3 

3, 

3 

3. 


Cldssification  Percentages 

Pennsylvania  (State2Control)2an<l|Wilmington 

r      •^x'^^n                             L              ^if  ^^  in  "A"  Bonus 

Cream  I  op  Dairy 94                     0  0  6                     

Eachus  Dairy 74 .  26              0  25 .  74  0                    

Everett  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co... .     35.31               0  49  64  15  05               

Hoffman's 52                     8  40  0                     — 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co 30                     0  70  0                     

July 

Clover  Dairy  Company 89.9                  jc  10.1  x               81  24 

New  Jersey 

Abbotts  Dairies 95  5  .qq 

Castanea  Dairy IQO  iqq 


Feed  Price  Summary  for  July,  I944 

Connpiled  by  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  Inc. 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers 

I9J4  ^'iSl  ialX  %  Change,  July,  1944 

WKelXali^-"*  ''^\l'     'W     <^S>     ''-e,7sTi'-7^,r,^S43 

Wheat  Bran 5 1 .  30  5 1 .  30  49  00  0  4.  4  aq 

16%  Mixed  Dairy  Ration.       59  69  60  66  54  76  -1.60  T  9  00 

^^%  64.13  64.67  55  50  -     .84  +15.55 


Prices  reported  as  paid  by  handlers  in 
markets  not  under  Federal  control  are 
determined  according  to  price  schedules 
furnished  by  the  handler  or  from  statements 
furnished  with  milk  checks  and  checked  in 
the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  pre- 
miums which  individual  producers  may 
earn. 

The  butterfat  differential  is  5  cents  per 
ppint  in  all   Pennsylvania  markets  listed 


except  Philadelphia  where  it  is  4  cents.  The 
differential  in  Wilmington  and  in  New 
Jersey  markets   is  also  4  cents  a  point. 

There's  a  farm  fire  in  the  United 
States  every  20  minutes,  v^ith  an- 
nual loss  of  $100,000,000,  and  an 
average  of  3,500  lives.  Clearing 
away  the  hazards  is  one  way  to 
cut  these  losses. 
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Class  Prices 

Wilmington 

F.  o.  b.  markttt,  cwt.  of  i%  milk 
,                                 ClaM  I              ClaM  II 
•J"?*                            $3.93                    $3,006 
^">y                               3.93                       3.064 
August  3.93  

New  Jersey 

F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk 

Class  I  Class  II 

•J^P*  $3.83  $2.67 

July  3.83  2.67 

A»Jgust  3.83  2.67 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each  clais  is 
20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than  the 
price  of  3.5^  milk. 

Prices  of  "Cream  {Dry  Skimmilk 
June  $25.3594  12.5479 

July  23.750  12.7006 

*— Per  40-quart  can  of  40  percent  cream. 
t — Per  pound  of  roller  process  dry  skimmilk: 
each  as  used  in  determining  the  Phila- 
delphia ClcMS  II  price. 


August,  1944 


Average  Price  New  York  92-Score  Butter 

The  quoted  price  has  been  46.75  per 
pound  since  January.  1943.  this  price  in- 
cluding rollback  subsidy  payments  since 
June,  1943. 


Prices  Paid  for  3.5%  Milk 
By  South  Jersey  Buyers 
May,  1944 
Grade  "A" 
Dairy  &  Premium 

Abbotts  Dairy  $4.11 

Arrowhead  Shoemaker    3 .  84 
Bundick  Dairy 
Castanea  Dairy 
Conover.  C.  L. 


r^ I 


.  N^onraa 
Dennery  Dairies 
Holly  Ravine  Dairy 
Kligerman  Dairy 
Locust  Lane  Farms 
N.  J.  Milk  Products  Co 
Parks  Dairy 
Rainier 's  Dairy 
Scott-Powell  Dairies 
Supplee-Wills- Jones 
Sylvan  Seal 
Trenton  Dairy 
Wilson  Dairy 


4.23 

4.082 

4.23 

3.97 

4.23 

4.23 

4.226 

3.6928 

4.23 

4.138 

4.23 

4.1208 


4.202 


Grade 

$3.77 
3.54 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 


3 
3 


83 
714 


3.83 


3 
3 


June,  1944 


60% 
596 

3.83 

3.83 

3.83 

3 . 7372 

3.592 

3.83 

3.6792 


Abbotts  Dairy 
Arrowhead  -Shoemaker 
Bundick  Dairy 
Castanea  Dairy 
Conover,  C.  L. 
Decker.  Conrad 
Dennery  Dairy 
Holly  Ravine  Dairy 
Kligerman  Dairy 
Locust  Lane  Farm 
N.  J.  Milk  Products 
Parks  Dairy 
Rainier's  Dairy 
Scott  Powell  Dairies 
Supplee-Wills- Jones 
Sylvan  Seal 
Trenton  Dairy 
Wilson  Dairy 


$4,115 
4.1364 


4 
3 


23 
998 


4.23 


3 
4, 


$3,715 
3.7242 
3.83 
3.83 

3.83 
3.83 
3.72 
3.83 
3  6909 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.7604 
3.638 
3.83 
3.7024 

/5^««i  prices  were  reported  to  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  by  the  New 
Jersey  Milk  Control  Board  as  the  average 
prices  paid  by  these  buyers  for  all  milk  in 
.  5.  TfP**^**^*  grades.  Prices  received  by 
mdividual  producers  will  vary  from  these 
prices  as  their  respective  returns  may  be 
influenced  by  their  relative  amounts  of 
norm  and  excess  milk. 


.998 
23 
4.23 
4.23 
3.906 
4.23 
4.194 
4.23 
4.152 


4.23 


Boss — "Late  again!  Don't  you 
know  what  time  we  start  to  work 
here?" 

New  Employee — "No.  Every- 
body's always  at  it  when  I  eet 
here. 


Prices  4%  Milk,  June  and  July 

These  are  the  prices  known  to  have  been  paid-or  not  l^^^J^^"  ^J;* 
minimum  permitted  prices-at  each  plant  location  under  Marketing 
Order  No.  61  for  the  Philadelphia  milk  marketmg  area,  as  ^"""""J^^^^ 
Market   Administrator   Wm.    P.    Sadler,     for    m.lk     purchased    durmg 


June  and  July,  1944. 


Handler 


Plant  Location 


'ii'm  June 


July 
Price 


e  I 


Handler 


Plant  Location      ^ 


June 
Price 


Market  Average  f  .o  b.  Philadelphia  -    $3,771  $3,831 


Abbotts  Dairies. 


Philadelphia.  Pa.. 

Curryville,  Pa 

"  •*      Easton,  Md 

"  ••  Goshen.  Pa 

"  ♦•  Oxford.  Pa 

"  ••      Port  Allegheny,  Pa. 

"  ••      Spring  Creek,  Pa.. . 

Ardmore  Home  Dairies.    .  .  Ardmore,  Pa. ._.... 

Baldwin  Dairies E'?'^*  w-?,    ^d        " 

Barlow.  A.  C.  &  Son Glen  Mills.  Pa 

Bedminster  D 'ymn's  Ass'n.   Bedrriinster.  Pa. 
BergdoU's,  John  C.  Dairy.. Booth wyn.  Pa 

Booth.  Chas.  T S^?  j^'i  V^     P 

Breuninger  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

**      Richlandtown.  ra. 

Brookmead  G'rns'y  Dairies .  Wayne   Pa. 

Brown's  Dairy fi^""  •      n      d        " 

Buck's  Co.  Farms  Dairies.  .Morrisville.  Pa 

Buehlers  Dairy Willow  Grove,  Pa. 

Clover  Crest  Dairy  Farm      Newtown.  Pa        . 

Cooklyn  Milk  Co  S°^^*V  u°i'i    p     "  " 

Crawford.  M.  S.  Dairy.     .  .  Drexel  Hill.  Pa.. 

Crvstle.  Wm.  H..  Dairy. .     Chester,  Pa 

Darlington  Bros P/''''''^',  ^^    p 

Deger's  Dairy Mont  Clare.  Pa. 

Dietrich's  Dairy ^t^^'?f  w      \^. 

Engel  Dairy E^^^^^'b^'  P. 

Ervin's  Dairy S-^^^K-!'  Pa 

Frankford  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. 


.339 
.283 
.241 
.227 
.416 
.451 


.11 
.22 
.09 
.07 


.227 

.07 

.07 

.22 

.07 

.13 

.262 


.07 
.09 
.13 
.234 


$3,832 
3.463 
3.519 
3.561 
3.575 
3.386 
3.351 
3.883 
3.861 
3.944 
3.749 
3.665 
3.602 
3.808 
3.549 
3.838 
3.950 
3.621 
3.831 
3.798 
3.349 
3.886 
3.495 


.814 


Gailey  Ice  Cream  Co     ...    Delta,  Pa 
Gardenville  D'ymn's  Ass  n. . GardenviUe,  Pa. . .  . 
Gardenville  Farm  Dairies.     Doylestown    Pa. 

Gaynor,  Hyland  L Booth  wyn.  Pa. . 

Gorman  Dairies .  .,  ■  •  ^ewtojvn   ^q . .  Pa. 

Greentree  Creamery  Ass  n.  Obelisk    Pa     . 

Gross,  Charles.  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Grubbs  Dairies Meclia,  Pa._    .     .  • 

Dairies Phi  ade  phia.  ^a. . 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mainland.  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

•'""    /. Brandtsville.  Pa. » 

Byers.  Pa. 


Hamilton 

Hansell.  A.  R. 
•  •  •• 

Harbison's  Dairies, 


.248 

.13 

.11 

.09 

.07 

.22 

.07 


.11 

.276 
.22 


'..Carlisle.  Pa 276 


Hurlock.  Md. 

••  .  Massey.  Md 

••  .    Millville.  Pa 

••     ■  ■  Sudlersville.  Md.    . 

Hernig.  Peter.  Sons." .' Philadelphia.  Pa 

neniiB.      ^^  ..  Boiling  Springs.  Pa. 

ii"{J'' D?r'  •  •'  ■  •  .Ntf;rs!o::;;.''pa. : . . 


283 
241 
332 
248 


.276 
.09 
.11 
.11 


.09 


3.736 

3.485 

3.926 

3.737 

3.610 

3.527 

3.725 

3.865 

3.845 

3.856 

3.648 

4.006 

3.807 

3.982 

3.801 

3.691 

3.792 

3.486 

3.542 

3.486 

3.479 

3.521 

3.430 

3.514 

3.668 

3.362 

3.806 

3.684 

3.696 

3.918 

3.968 


u    .^•«  ntiries  '  Philadelphia 

Hutts  Dairies            A,   .  •  ij^^u^rr.   Pa  .U*^  ;j.»do 

Ivy  Crest  Guernsey  Dairies  y^.tb^''^; »f;^   p       "  __  3.893 

Jersey  Queen  Dairy .  .  ^^^^  ^  Pa         "  07  3.625 

j^hnLn,  J.  Ward,  Dairy.  "yn^P- •  ^^ 

Lehigh  Valley  Farmers  ^"^"'X"^;  p^    '  '  -  3.902 

Marmer.  John P'^^J^    Pa  09  3.924 

Marshall.  T.  Forest  ^'^^^e   Pa H  3.717 

Martin  Century  Farms  ^arisdale    Pa ^^^^ 

Meyers  Dairies ^P'^'^'^'  p  "-       '*''''* 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy.        Chester    Pa 

M  ssimer-Wood-Narcissa       Philadelphia    Pa. 

Mont"  Berk  Dairy  Co  Boyertown.  Pa. 

Nelson  Dairies ^^ISr ?^;d   Pa  . . 

Oakes  Dairy  Farm ^^rrtt/wtt^ 

Rosenberger's  Dairies 


.07 

.227 
.09 
.11 
.11 

.318 


$3,863 
3.494 
3.550 
3.592 
3.606 
3.417 
3.382 
3.956 
3.865 
3.834 
3.709 
3.762 
3.826 
3.834 
3.577 
3.889 
3.835 
3.639 
3.966 
3.805 
3.409 
3.959 
3.857 

3.717 
3.496 
3.910 
3.817 
3.780 
3.602 
3.748 
3.858 
3.837 
3.875 
3.637 
4.009 
3.890 
4.021 
3.844 
3.731 
3.854 
3.548 
3.604 
3.548 
3.541 
3.583 
3.492 
3.576 
3.746 
3.440 
3.901 
3.710 
3.925 
3.794 
3.908 
3.932 
3.685 
X3.499 
3.824 
3.901 
3.744 
3.759 
3.906 
3.935 
3.595 
3.672 
3.922 


Schillinger's  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. 

••  "       Ardmore,  Pa 

,  ,  .  .  .  .  Biglerville.  Pa 283 

••       .....  .Clayton.  Del 241 

.Fairdale,  Pa 318 

••      "  New  Holland.  Pa...    .234 

'.■...  .Snow  Hill.  Md 304 

"      York  Springs,  Pa. .    .276 


Shearer.  Paul  B.  &  Co. 


Philadelphia.  Pa 
Center  Port.  Pa 248 

Suburban  Dairies  !^^.?°f ',  ^if-      p       '     ~ 

Supplee-Wills-Jones.  .  .  .  .  .    P^^^d^^^^^^^^^   Pa.  •  .     - 

Chambersburg.  Pa.    .297 

Hagerstown.  Md.. .     304 

Harrington.  Del. .  .    .262 

Huntingdon.  Pa 332 

Leaman  Place.  Pa..    .234 

•  •  ••       ••       Lewistown.  Pa 311 

Mercersburg.  Pa. .  .     311 

Mt.  Pleasant.  Del. .     227 

Princess  Anne.  Md.    .297 

••  '•       '•        Townsend.  Del 234 

.  .Worton.  Md 255 

.  .  Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 
.  .  Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 
.  ._._-.  TpnWintown.  Pa..  .  . 

Turner  &  Wescott ^ITa\  u       P»     '     - 

Walnut  Farms  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Warners  Dairy gf  ^y^  ^ 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms Wawa.  Pa    

Willow  Ridge  Farm ^^^H^'u*    if'      Pa 

Wilmer  Dairies SP.^V^"^       pf 

Wissahickon  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa 

Witchwood  Dairy Spring  House,  h'a. 

t  forth  in  this  column  are  as  provided 


Sylvan  Seal  Milk 
Sypherd's  Dairies. 


.09 
.09 
.09 
.07 

.11 


$3,915 
3.779 
3.779 
3.503 
3.508 
3.431 
3.515 
3.445 
3.510 
3.272 
2.994 
3.979 
3.790 
3.428 
3.481 
3.474 
3.498 
3.428 
3.526 
3.449 
3.449 
3.533 
3.463 
3.526 
3.505 
3.808 
3.766 
3.966 
3.410 
3.880 
3.832 
3.615 
3.907 
3.811 
3.691 
3.867 


July 
Price 

$3,922 
3.791 
3.791 
3.478 
3.520 
3.443 
3.527 
3.457 
3.485 
3.392 
3.114 
4.040 
3.851 
3.489 
3.524 
3.517 
3.559 
3.489 
3.587 
3.510 
3.510 
3.594 
3.524 
3.587 
3.566 
3.870 
3.868 
3.917 
3.414 
3.920 
3.813 
3.751 
3.859 
3.836 
3.804 
3.903 


♦—The  location  differentials  S2i  iwrm  m  v.... •— -.  ,-  -yx 

in  paragraphs  961.8(d)  and  961.8(e)  of  '^e  n,Yketm|r  order^  The 
Wtion  differential  as  set  forth  m  Parajraph  961  8jd)  'f  |^  %"'^?,„ 
hundredweight  of  m.lk  delivered  at  P'»"'»  'Pi^Yo  7  cent  for  each 

mmmmm 

.  higher  price  is  made 
961.8(e)   permits 
hundred  wreiiht,   as  listed   in 

tabulation,  on  milk 


the  minimum  permitted   prices.      Where 
minimum  is  paid  or  the  intention  to  PfX  - 

known,  such  price  is  then  reported,    /aragrapn 
deductions  of   7   to    13  cents  per  ^undred^ei.ht, 

■•    delivered  at  plants  II   to  :>J  miles 

x-^m^y  bitllrfat  differential  of  5  cents  per  point. 


the 
from  Philar 


MARKET  SUMMARY  ^ 


Class  1  price,  A%  milk 
Class  11  price,  4%  milk 
Weighted  average  price 
Class  1.  pounds 
Class  11,  pounds 
Total  pounds 
Class  I.  percent 
Class  1 1 .  percent 
Average  butterfat  test. 
Number  of  producers 
Pounds  per  day  per  farm 


JULY  '43 

$4,050 
3.152 
3.841 
72,298.854 
11.102.744 
83,401,598 
86.69 
13.31 
.80664 
9.583 
281 


% 


JUNE    44 

$4,050 
3.126 
3.771 
67.999,380 
21,584.281 
89,583.661 
75.91 
24.09 
3.79237 
9.586 
312 


.  ....„ — ^-la.  Pa. .  .    -- 
Hatfield.  Pa '3 


3.764 

3.947 

3.596 

3.726 

3.915 

3.493 

3.797 

3.278 

3.890 

3.892 

3.709 


Value,  4%  basis,  ^^  ^jr  .  ,2  35 

f.o.b.  Philadelphia      $3,203,611.75     $:>,:>/ :>.ti^^o 


JULY  '44 

$4,050 
3.184 
3.831 
72,649,403 
12,424.038 
85.073.441 
85.40 
14.60 
3.75499 
9.605 
286 

$3,258,939.05 


3.579 
3.877 
3.327 
3.874 
3.874 
3.712 


MONEY  SOLVES  A  LOT  OF  PROBLEMS 

WAR  BONDS - 

help  beat  the  Aria  today,  help  re-equlp  the 
farm  tomorrow 


Secondary   Markets 


Milk  production  in  the  Trenton 
area  continued  to  drop  throughout 
July  and  it  was  reported  at  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  marketing 
committee,  held  July  25.  that  milk 
fh^r^herds  ^'^     'continuing     to     sell 

The  Trenton  Marketing  Com- 
mittee mourns  the  death  on  July  28 
oi  one  of  its  members,  Eugene 
btapler,  who  was  a  member  since 
the  committee  s  inception 

A   special    meeting    of    the    com- 
m.ttee   was   held   on   August    I.    to 
P^an   for   the   hearing   held    by   the 
Director  of  Milk  Control  on  August 
/.      I  he  committee's   recommenda- 
tions  called   for   the  elimination  of 
i--lass  11  milk  and  a  price  equivalent 
to  5. 1 1  per  quart  to  the  producer  for 
J.5  percent  milk,   a  price  which   is 
considered    necessary    in    order    to 
hold  production  in  the  market  during 
the  tall  and  winter  months. 


South  Jersey 


The  severe  drought  that  has  dried 

in  South  Jersey  was  broken  hy  .„ 
all-day  ram  on  August  2.     Produce-" 

,lTJl.*l'  '■''°"\''  '°,  ^^"^  increased 
slightly  since  then,  but  there  is  still 

every  indication  that  milk  will  be 
very  short  during  the  fall  and  early 
wmter  months.  Practically  all  buv^ 
ers  in  the  area  are  now  looking  for 
more  shippers  to  protect  their  sup- 
plies next  fall.  ^ 

Inter-State  members  are  urged  to 
make  no  change  in  markets  without 
hrst  securing  the  approval  of  Inter- 

ControT  ^"^"^"^  °'  ^'^^ 

July  :>  near  Woodstown.  Members 
who  suffered  a  loss  have  Loon  asTured 
by  the  trucker  that  this  loss  of  milk 

I  he  South  Jersey  Marketing  Com- 

Wri^.ru'?^'^"'"^  ^'  '^"^  "ilk 
whh  f  WM?*  j"=;i'°"  °"  August  7. 
m«n  f\?^'"""''  Gardiner,  chair^ 
man  of  the  committee,  speaking  for 
^uth  Jersey  Inter-State  members. 
r    ™°™    complete    report    of    this 

h'illLT^  Inter-States  part  in 
It  will  be  found  on  page  2. 

Wilmington 

ef    milk   ag„n     after   a    temporary 

flush  Tui  ^^  '^'  ^^y  «"^  J""e 
nusn.      I  he  buyers  in   the  area  are 

^?""'"«=.d  over  the  possibility  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  get 
enough  to  meet  their  nwds  from 


manufacturers     during     the     short 
period   next   fall,   due   to   the  OPA 

"tu^\^"  ^""^^  ^''°'"  =■'<:•'  sources. 
I  he  Marketing  Committee,  in  its 
work  for  the  members  of  the  area 
has  been  able  to  put  into  effect  ar: 
rangements    whereby    all    approved 
buyers  are  now  sending  daily  weight 
slips  to  their  shippers.     Many  mem- 
bers have  expressed  themselves  fav- 
orably    on     this     service    and     all 
shippers  are  urged  to  keep  the  weight 
slips  for  their  records  ^ 

Fred  Martenis,  chairman  of  the 
Marketing  Committee,  has  appoint! 
ed  a  committee  of  five  to  serve  as  a 

to°"tr'M'  t°'"">'"5.«  on  elections 
to  the  Marketing  Committee  for 
next  year  These  five  are:  Ralph 
rr'^'i    Ch^apeake     City,     Md 

R&F '"?""•  Middletown,  Dei:,' 
Kalph    E.     Larson,     Bear      Del 
Harry  Swain,  Landenberg  Pa    ar^d 
"ro:!.'^-  ^-^--'•.  Wilming 

kett  i^"''""  °'  "^^'  y«^''s  Mar- 
keting  Committee   will    be   held   at 

the  annual  dinner  meeting  for  Wil- 
mington shipppers  at  Red  Lion  on 
September  28.  Details  will  be  given 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Review 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

^ZZ  l"*^'-State-s  general  manager, 
talked  to  the  committee  about  the 
job  of  cooperatives  in  general,  and 
Inter-State  in  particular,  in  helping 
agriculture  during  the  remainder 
ot  the  war  and  in  the  transition  to 
peace. 

Other  speakers  included  Kenzie 
r  ^agshaw,  Inter-State  director 
trom  Blair  county,  and  Norman 
Huyett,  the  rural  poet,  from  Hunt- 
ingdon county. 


August,  1944 


speakers  was  Professor  Jos'  st 

from    Penn     r'°"    ^§'^y    ^P^^i^list 
from    Pennsylvania    State    Colleee 

who    stated    that    recent    deS" 
ments     and     discoveries     in     dairj 

oeiiets.     K.  S.  Clark,  county  agent 

bL"r:rtere°d";i;-  ''-  '^.^"d 

memLs  conSivl'':riS'r 
signed  to  help  them  in  their  work 
A    talk    was    given    by    Earl    E 
U*  I*''    '"'"-State's  statistician' 

.^'°not-e-S  f:  ^^H^?^ 
rxtKthtfei^Xi 


Rural  Leaders  Confer 
^!}  Community  Problems 

Ihe  Pennsylvania  Country  Life 
Association  has  just  completed  a 
Leaders  Conference  which  convened 
at  Newton  Hamilton  on  August  4 
ri^ty  persons  representing  a  wide 
range  of  rural  life  interests  shared  in 
a  consideration  of  the  topic,  "The 
Kural  Community  Tackles  Its  Prob- 
lems. Particular  emphasis  was 
given  to  the  problem  of  coordinating 
the   work   of   various   organizations 

fr.^'u      f^'    in   solving   problems 
taced  by  the  rural  community. 

Discussion  periods  focused  at- 
tention on  these  problems:  What 
are  the  problems  around  which 
community  interest  may  be  built^ 
How  can  the  community  organize 
ror   local   coordl^»afir^»,:i      ^Y/L-l.    . 

be  done  to  stimulate  an  awareness 
on  the  part  of  rural  citizens  of  the 
importance  of  local  action?  How 
can  the  rural  community  pay  for  the 
services  it  needs?  How  can  leaders 
tor  community  action  be  found  and 
developed? 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President.  M.  C  Stewart,  Homer 
Uty;    Vice-President.   Howard   W. 

H^^^lTn^""'  '^"''^"'  Treasurer. 
Harold  Doran,  State  College;  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary.  Lois  Clark,  Har- 
risburg.  Other  members  of  the 
bxecutive  Committee:  Rev.  John 
Baxter  Howes,  Milroy.  Furman 
H.  Gygrer,  Kimberton;  Robert 
Sterrett,  Carlisle;  Mildred  Titus, 
1  unkhannock. 

It  isn't  what  you  know  but  how 
well  you  know  how  to  use  what  you 
know  that  really  counts 


Although  Donald  E. 

Herr     i«     a    ,on     of 

dairyman    John    H. 

2^^l»  Lancaster,  Pa. 

hj  has  chosen  these 

pig*  for  his  i-H proj. 
ect,  '' 


Summer    Summary 

A   Rough   Idea   of   What   Goes   On 


IF  YOU  were  to  visit  the  Dairy 
Council  in  midsummer  (and  you 
may  consider  that  an  invitation 
if  you  wish)  you  would  find  things 
pretty  quiet.  That  would  be  mainly 
because  most  of  the  field  staff  are 
on  leave  of  absence  for  the  school 
vacation  period,  and  the  usual 
bustle  and  hustle  is  hushed  till  fall. 
But  the  comparative  calm  is  a 
deceiving  condition — for  those  who 
stay  to  labor  through  the  long  hot 
days  are  mighty  busy. 

The  calm,  for  instance,  does  not 
extend  to  the  stock  room,  where 
Horace  Way  spends  many  a  per- 
spiring hour  filling  the  orders  for 
material  that  always  reach  us  be- 
tween school  terms.  Posters,  book- 
sheets  and  leaflets  by  the  thousands 
must  be  counted,  wrapped,  labeled 
and  mailed — and  Horace  spends 
most  of  his  time  with  a  requisition 
in  one  hand  and  a  postal  guide  in 
the  other. 

The  quiet  is  likewise  purely  a 
surface  condition  in  Hannah  War- 
rington*? office — for  figure-?  are 
flying  in  all  directions  as  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  rapidly  approaches, 
and  the  books  must  be  navigated 
through  the  torturous  channels  of 
withholding  taxes,  group  insurances 
and  countless  other  "deducts." 
Bookkeeping  can  no  doubt  be  wear- 
ing on  the  constitution  at  any  time, 
but  on  a  hot  day  just  before  annual 
report  time — the  keeper  of  the  books 
should  easily  qualify  for  the  Purple 
Heart. 

In  the  department  where  sched- 
ules are  made  for  puppets,  plays  and 
speeches,  things  were  never  livelier. 
May  Bates  and  Company  are 
feverishly  sending  and  receiving 
letters,  answering  phone  calls  and 
making  entries, — and  already  be- 
ginning to  wonder  how  they  can 
fit  all  the  urgent  requests  from 
schools  and  community  organiza- 
tions for  Dairy  Council  presenta- 
tions into  one  year's  work.  Ar- 
ranging an  itenerary  for  one  field 
worker  is  quite  a  problem — involv- 
ing as  it  does  the  transportation  of 
properties,  the  avoidance  of  repeti- 
tion, anjj  the  economizing  of  travel- 
ing time  and  cost.  That  problem 
is  multiplied  by  about  fifteen. 

And  so  it  goes  from  office  to  office 
— everyone  running  a  race  against 
the  calendar  with  a  finish  line 
stretched  across  the  opening  of  the 
next  school  term  in  September. 
This  is  the  all-impwrtant  time  when 
plans  are  laid  and  strategy  mapped. 
This  is  when  ideas  are  born — not 
without   labor!— 5^nd   the   tooU   of 


our  trade  are  fashioned  for  the  work 
which  lies  ahead. 

If  you'll  peek  in  the  kitchen  up- 
stairs, you'll  probably  find  a  nutri- 
tionist and  a  photographer  prepar- 
ing and  snapping  colorful  settings  of 
foods  for  use  in  future  food  demon- 
strations. Elsewhere  you  will  no 
doubt  find  a  printer  consulting  on 
the  layout  of  new  material — such 
as  the  booksheet  for  primary  grades 
which  will  tell  the  story  of  milk  from 
cow  to  kiddie;  or  the  newest  in  the 
once-a-year  series  of  recipe  leaflets 
(a  copy  goes  to  your  reporter's 
wife  with  instructions  to  use  early 
and  often!) 

The  activity  which  is  the  least 
audible  or  visible,  but  probably  the 
most  feverish,  is  the  mental  activity 
in  the  craniums  of  those  who  are 
stuck  with  the  job  of  creating  new 
talks  and  plays.  High  school  as- 
semblies must  be  kept  free  of 
boredom  for  another  year — elemen- 
tary grades  must  be  entertained 
across  .the  footlights  —  primary 
vounc'uns  must  be  enchanted  anew 
by  the  flippant  puppet.  And  the 
idea  factory  must  continue  to  grind 
out  fresh  and  refreshing  vehicles  to 
fill  these  needs. 

Some  of  this  creative  effort  takes 
place  in  a  secluded  corner  here  at 
headquarters — as  evidenced  by  al- 
ternating periods  of  torturous  silence 
and  frenzied  typewriter  -  banging. 
But  most  of  the  dramatic  and 
rhetorical  brainchildren  are  conceiv- 
ed in  faroff  places, — in  trolley  cars, 
at  dinner  tables,  in  the  long  still 
watches  of  the  night — for  any  Dairy 
Councillor  worthy  of  the  name  is  a 
Dairy  Councillor  on  a  round-the- 
clock  basis,  and  when  a  play  or  a 
talk  is  in  the  making  the  brain  for 
some  reason  refuses  to  be  regimented 
into  a  regular  working  day. 

Wait  just  a  second — what  brought 
all  this  on?  Maybe  we'd  better  see 
what  Webster  has  to  say  about  this 
word  "quiet  " seems  to  have  a 


number  of  definitions one  of 

them  is  "lack  of  activity" 

excuse  it.  please— we  had  the  wrong 
word! 


Mac  Shoulders  His  Pack 

Dairy  Councillor  Robert  C.  Mc- 
Kinley,  who  is  at  present  Corporal 
McKinley  of  the  Marine  Corps,  has 
hit  the  road.  Armed  with  a  delayed 
travel  pass.  Bob  breezed  into  and 
out  of  Philadelphia  the  other  week 
on  his  way  from  Cherry  Point,  N. 
C,  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  thence 
to  parts  unknown. 


The  Boy  Who  Stayed  Home 

Pvt.  Pound  O.  Butter 

Embarkation  Port 
Somewhere  in  U.S.A. 

Dear  Private  Butter: 

I  was  sorry  to  learn  you  had  been 
drafted,  but  we  should  all  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  serve  our 
country  on  the  battle  front,  should- 
n't we?  I  would  like  to  enlist,  too, 
but  Washington  says  I  am  not 
good  enough  for  the  army  and  our 
allies  overseas,  although  I  feel  fit 
and  they  say  I  am  good  enough  for 
civilians. 

I  say  I  am  sorry  you  were  drafted. 
Of  course,  that  really  isn't  true.  As 
you  go  to  war,  I  am  gradually  taking 
over  your  job  here  at  home  and  I 
personally  have  no  intention  of 
giving  it  back  to  you  when  the  war 
is  over.  I  think  I'm  just  as  good  as 
you  are,  so  why  shouldn't  I  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunity? 

Since  I  have  started  being  so 
frank,  I  might  as  well  tell  you  the 
whole  story.  I  had  a  hand  in  having 
you  drafted  because  I  thought  the 
war  crisis  presented  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  get  you  out  of  the 
way.  In  the  past  I  have  tried  to 
look  like  you,  but  my  disguise  has 
always  been  discovered.  In  fact, 
they  even  passed  laws  saying  I  had 
to  look  like  myself  and  could  not 
pose  as  you.  But  they  need  me  now 
that  you  are  gone  and  may  let  me 
dress  like  you  to  fool  the  public. 

So,  dear  Private  Butter,  I  will 
take  care  of  things  here  at  home 
while  you  go  to  war.  You  may  come 
back,  but  you  won't  come  back  to 
your  old  job.  I  have  been  just  a 
little  smarter  than  you.     Ha!     Ha! 

Sincerely, 

Olie  Margarine. 

— Courtesy  Bclk  Plain^  Iowa,  Caititt, 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Start   Right   Now 

To  Control  Corn  Borer  Next  Year 


F\amage  by  the  corn  borer  is  most 
^^  evident  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Nothing  much  can  be  done 
at  this  time,  however,  to  prevent  or 
reduce  damage  to  this  year's  crop. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  start 
making  plans  for  controlling  this 
pest  in  the  1945  corn  crop.  This 
control  involves  clean  practices  in 
the  corn  field,  and  that  starts  with 
the  harvest  of  the  corn  and  follows 
right  through  until  planting  time 
next  spring. 

The  handling  of  the  corn  stalks 
and  refuse  from  the  corn  fields,  and 
the  type  of  plowing  equipment  used 
are  two  major  factors  in  control  of 
the  borer.  These  controls  are  care- 
fully outlined  in  a  twenty-page 
bulletin.  No.  284,  prepared  by 
H.  N.  Worthley  and  R.  U.  Blas- 
ingame  of  the  staff  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station. 

This  bulletin  is  well  illustrated 
and  describes  in  detail  the  methods 
of  control  that  have  proved  most 
successful  in  destroying  the  borers 
during  their  hibernation  period, 
between  harvestmg  and  the  start 
of  next  year's  crop. 

The  recommendations  follow: 

/.  Where  corn  is  cut  and  sialics  arc 
removed  from  the  field: 

a.  Cut  as  close  to  the  ground  as 
possible.  Short  stubble  presents 
a  small  plowing  problem. 

b.  Investigate  the  possibilities  of 
the  tractor-binder  hitch  and  the 
stationary-knife  low-cutting  attach- 
ment for  corn  binders. 


c.  If  possible,  husk  corn  with  the 
husker-shredder.  Running  fodder 
shocks  through  an  ensilage  cutter 
will  also  kill  borers,  but  husking 
then  becomes  an  added  operation. 

d.  If  a  walking  plow  is  used 
which  does  not  plow  stubble  cleanly, 
examine  its  condition  and  adjust- 
ment, and  try  the  special  attach- 
ments. 

2.    Where  stales  are  husked  standing: 

a.  On  all  areas  that  are  stony  or 
otherwise  difficult  to  plow,  cut  or 
break  down  the  stalks  while  the 
ground  is  bare  and  frozen,  rake  and 
burn  them  before  plowing. 

b.  Where  stones  are  not  a  prob- 
lem, standard  tractor  plows  may  be 
expected  to  cover  standing  stalks 
as  well  or  better  than  the  walking 
plow. 

c.  Where  stones  interfere  to  any 
extent  with  plow  performance,  better 
coverage  may  be  expected  with  the 
14-inch  general  purpose  walking 
plow  specially  equipped,  than  with 
standard  tractor  plows  now  on  the 
market. 


''Mom 
lunchr 


You*re    sitting    on    my 


Faster  Milking  Saves  Work. 

Makes  More  Milk,  Easier  on  Cow 


Because  of  the  labor  shortage  on 
dairy  farms,  many  New  Jersey 
dairymen  are  looking  to  a  new, 
faster  method  of  performing  the 
age-old  chore  of  milking.  They  are 
finding  it  in  a  method  known  merely 
as  the  improved  system  of  milking, 
according  to  Dr.  George  E.  Taylor, 
extension  dairyman  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. 

"Improved  milking  not  only  cuts 
down  milking  time  and  offers  the 
most  efficient  way  to  use  what 
labor  is  available,  but  it  also  stimu- 
lates production  slightly  and  reduces 
the  time  required  for  stripping," 
Dr.  Taylor  points  out.  The  impor- 
tant steps,  he  says,  are: 

\ .  Start  milking  at  approximately 
the  same  time  night  and  morning. 

2.  Have  all  equipment  in  readiness 


for  use  before  starting  to  milk. 

3.  Properly  prepare  each  cow  just 
prior  to  milking  by  washing  and 
massaging  the  udder  with  chlorin- 
ated water  heated  to  110  to  1 20 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

4.  Remove  a  few  streams  of  milk 
from  each  quarter  into  a  strip  cup 
just  before  putting  the  machine  on 
each  cow. 

5.  Examine  and  massage  each 
quarter  just  before  milking  is  com- 
pleted, pulling  downward  on  the 
teat  cups  at  the  same  time. 

"Preparing  each  cow  properly 
for  milking  makes  for  cleaner  milk 
and  a  more  pliable  udder  and  stimu- 
lates the  cow  to  give  down  her 
milk  more  promptly,"  Dr.  Taylor 
says.  Drawing  a  few  streams  of 
milk  into  the  strip  cup  is  equally 


stimulating  to  let-down  of  milk,  it 
discards  a  little  milk  that  is  low  in 
fat  and  high  in  bacteria  and  detects 
gargety  milk  at  its  source.  Many 
dairymen  find  that  hand  stripping 
is  no  longer  necessary. 

"Young  cows  and  first  calf  heifers 
respond  and  adjust  themselves  more 
readily  to  the  improved  milking 
method  than  older  cows.  Even 
older  animals  will  become  accustom- 
ed to  faster  milking,  but  it  may 
require  a  little  more  time  and 
careful  handling." 


Dont  kid  yourself  into  thinking 
that  much  of  today's  farm  income 
is  profit  just  because  it's  bigger  than 
your  peacetime  gross.  A  lot  of  it 
represents  worn-out  buildings  and 
equipment  that  can't  be  replaced 
because  of  wartime  shortages.  Keep 
your  position  in  balance  by  invest- 
ing in  War  Bonds  to  take  care  of 
this  depreciation  later. 


Use  Barnyard  Manure 
To  Improve  Pastures 

Hundreds  of  acres  of  old  per- 
manent pastures  now  producing 
little  pasture  feed  could  be  nearly 
doubled  in  productiveness  by  ap- 
plication of  barnyard  manure,  says 
F.  V.  Grau,  extension  agronomist 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Re- 
turns from  applying  manure  to 
pasture  lots  have  been  as  great  as 
can  be  expected  from  gipplying 
manure  to  other  crops. 

A  good  practice  is  to  apply  barn- 
yard manure  to  about  a  fourth  of 
the  old  pasture  each  year.  Live- 
stock will  not  graze  on  that  part  of 
the  pasture  until  the  manure  has 
disintegrated  and  this  gives  the 
grass  a  chance  to  get  a  good  start. 

The  specialist  recommends  spread- 
ing the  manure  at  the  rate  of  about 
six  tons  to  the  acre.  If  large  quan- 
tities of  straw  are  in  the  manure,  it 
can  be  raked  with  a  hayrake  after 
drying  off.  Covering  a  strip  of  the 
old  pasture  would  make  an  interest- 
ing demonstration  and  provide  a 
simple  method  of  comparing  the 
increased  growth  on  the  treated 
strip  with  the  untreated  portions  of 
the  pasture,  he  says. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  head-of-the- 
house,  valiantly  trying  to  carve 
the  evening  meat,  "did  you  by  any 
mischance  buy  this  steak  with  your 
No.  18  coupon?" 


There's  No  Char  gel 


For  printing  your  WANT  AD 
In  the  REVIEW.  A  FREE  service 
to  Inter-State  members. 


IT   MUST   BE   SENT   BY   THE    10th 


August,  1944 
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Testers  Short  Course 
at  Penn.  State  College 

Another  tester  training  short 
course  will  be  offered  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  from  August 
23  to  September  6.  The  119  DH I A 
associations  operating  in  the  state 
are  calling  upon  the  graduates  of 
these  courses  to  keep  those  organi- 
zations in  operation,  many  of  the 
testers  having  entered  the  armed 
forces. 

Women  and  girls  have  found 
association  testing  congenial  em- 
ployment, with  14  already  so  em- 
ployed in  Pennsylvania.  According 
to  C.  R.  Gearhart,  dairy  extension 
specialist,  this  employment  provides 
useful  experience  and  a  broad  back- 
ground to  anyone  who  expects  to 
manage  his  own  dairy  herd. 

Details  of  the  short  course  can  be 
obtained  from  A.  L.  Beam,  director 
of  short  courses  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 


Breeding  Associations 
Help  Increase  Production 

A  survey  made  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  covering  about  1000 
dairy  farms  where  artificial  breeding 
had  been  practiced  over  a  period  of 
years,  has  shown  excellent  results, 
says  Dr.  J.  W.  Bartlett,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Rutgers  University. 

The  present  survey  was  studied  in 
connection  with  a  previous  survey 
showing  that  the  cows  which  are  the 
offspring  of  artificially  bred  dams 
had  milk  production  records  which 
average  better  than  800  pounds  a 
year  above  the  records  of  an  equal 
number  of  cows  sired  by  bulls 
maintained  by  the  farmer. 

This  superiority  was  claimed  by 
Dr.  Bartlett  as  being  due  to  the  high 
quality  of  the  sires  used  in  the  artifi- 
cial breeding  organizations,  thus  mak- 
ing these  high  production  blood 
lines  available  to  the  average  farmer. 
This  increase  of  approximately 
one  quart  of  milk  per  cow  per  day, 
if  applied  to  New  Jersey's  150,000 
"average"  dairy  cows  could  eventu- 
ally mean  an.  increase  for  the  state 
of  about  124  million  pounds  of 
milk  per  year;  or,  if  applied  to  the 
country  as  a  whole,  20  billion  pounds 

a  year. 

He  states,  further,  that  the  ex- 
pense to  the  farmer  of  producing 
milk  would  be  proportionately  re- 
duced. Approximately  13,750  cows 
are  now  enrolled  in  the  state's  six 
artificial  breeding  associations,  this 
being  about  nine  percent  of  the 
state's  total  cow  population. 


""You  SAV 

KICKED  THE  BUCKET?" 


Yes,  Bess! 

No  more  patient  cow  ever  stood  in  a 
stall.  Quite  a  producer,  too. 

Trouble  was  the  flies  got  to  Bess.  And 
the  gnats.  And  the  mosquitoes.  S-o-o-o 
...  she  let  fly  with  her  handiest  hoof 
and  over  went  the  milk  pail. 

Chances  are  this  tragedy  in  the  end 
stanchion  would  never  have  happened 
had  Bessie's  boss  remembered  to  give 
her  a  treatment  of  Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
before  milking  time. 

For,  as  many  farmers  and  dairymen 
know.  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  kills  flies, 
mosquitoes,  gnats,  and  many  other  in- 
sects by  contact.  It  also  repe7s  many 
stable  flies,  horn  flies,  buffalo  gnats,  and 


} 


mosquitoes — insects  that  make  a  cow 
think  she's  leading  a  dog's  life. 

Try  some  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  on 
your  herd.  Spray  it  on  and  watch  your 
cows  quiet  down  as  the  mist  settles  on 
their  tortured  hides!  See  how  quietly 
they'll  stand  while  being  milked.  (And 
don't  overlook  the  relief  from  insect  an- 
noyance they'll  get  while  out  grazing.) 

Get  a  supply  of  Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
at  once.  It's  readily  available  at  feed 
stores,  milk  companies,  and  Gulf  Service 
Stations. 

Remember,  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  is 
still  sold  on  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
or  your  money  back.  Just  follow  simple 
directions  on  the  container. 


^'. 


1^^ 


1-Gal.  Containers $1.19 

2-Gal.  Cans $1.93 

5-6al.  Usable  Pails  ....  $4.75 
Also  in  55-Gal.  Drums 


LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 

To  loin  th«  Invoflon  . . .  buy  War  Bonds! 


It   is  not  where  you  start  from, 
but  where  you  get  to  that  counts. 


What  goes  up  must  come  down,  but  careful  feeding  and 
sound  herd  management  will  soften  the  thud  this  fall  from  last 
spring's  extreme  high  peak  of  production. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Latest  Dairy  Methods 

Discussed  at  College  Conference 


A  TWO-DAY  dairy  fieldman's  short 
course  was  held  at  State  College 
July  17-18,  at  which  fieldmen  from 
dairy  cooperatives,  milk  companies 
and  others  received  reports  on  the 
latest  developments  which  would  be 
helpful  in  the  production  of  milk 
and  operation  of  dairy  farms.  Chas. 
L.  Flounders,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Milk 
Dealers,  was  general  chairman  of  the 
conference. 

Some  of  the  recommendations 
made,  if  adopted,  would  result  in 
almost  immediate  increases  in  milk 
production  and  are  especially  adapt- 
able to  the  problems  faced  this  fall, 
when  a  milk  shortage  is  anticipated. 
Others  concerned  a  long-time  pro- 
gram for  the  building  up  of  higher 
productivity,  while  still  other  recom- 
mendations involved  means  of  re- 
ducing costs  of  production  through 
labor  saving,  better  utilization  of 
pasture  and  lower  costs  of  home- 
grown feeds. 

Recent  research  on  the  milking  of 
cows  for  a  few  days  before  freshening 

milk  production  were  presented  by 
E.  A.  Keyes.  The  artificial  breed- 
ing of  dairy  cows  was  discussed  by 
R.  H.  Olmstead)  who  cited  the 
progress  made  in  Pennsylvania  on 
that  project  and  the  possibility  it 
holds  for  general  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  our  dairy  cattle.  Research 
on  the  technical  aspects  of  this 
activity  was  presented  by  J.  O. 
Almquist. 

Two  rather  frequent  dairy  cattle 
diseases  were  discussed.  One  of 
them,  mastitis,  and  the  research 
work  done  on  it,  was  covered  by 
J.  J.  Reid.  The  other  covered 
calfhood  diseases  in  general  and  was 
discussed  by  W.  T.  S.  Thorp. 

The  use  of  labor  saving  devices  on 
the  farm  was  discussed  by  D.  C. 
Sprague,  who  outlined  the  tre- 
mendous advance  in  labor  saving 
equipment  used  on  field  crops.  The 
use  of  electric  powered  equipment 
for  many  manual  jobs  was  described 
as  practical  economy,  with  a  small 
amount  of  gasoline  or  a  very  little 
electricity  often  doing  several  hours 
work  of  one  man.  The  use  of 
electricity  in  milk  production  was 
discussed  by  J.  E.  Nicholas,  who 
described  the  use  of  electric  steriliz- 
ers, milk  coolers  and  water  heaters, 
as  well  as  electric  motors  for  the 
operation  of  milking  machines  and 
water  pumps. 

The  cost  of  milk  production  and 
the  factors  affecting  the  cost  were 
discussed  in  considerable  detail  by 
W»    Lt    Barr,   this   material   being 


based  on  the  same  studies  as  that 
presented  at  numerous  milk  hearings. 

On  the  feeding  of  the  dairy  herd, 
A.  A.  Borland  described  sound 
grain  feeding  programs  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  costs  of  those  feeds 
and  the  price  of  milk.  J.  B.  R. 
Dickey  went  into  the  production 
of  home-grown  high  quality  dairy 
feeds,  with  L.  L.  Huber  describing 
the  advantages  of  hybrid  corn  for 
high  yields  of  both  grain  and  silage 
corn.  Economics  of  the  dairy  situa- 
tion in  general  were  discussed  by 
H.  N.  Reist. 

F.  J.  Doan  described  some  of  the 
results  of  recent  research  on  milk 
and  milk  products.  This  included 
the  recent  studies  on  the  freezing  of 
concentrated  whole  milk  and  the 
instant  freezing  of  cream. 

The  last  subject  on  the  program, 
handled  by  I.  E.  Parkin,  covered 
the  rapid  milking  procedure  which 
has  proven  to  be  a  great  time  saver 
while,  in  almost  all  cases,  increasing 
production. 


Post  War  Foreign  Market 
A  Gamble,  Says  Perry 

There  is  some  danger  that  dairy- 
men are  building  too  high  hopes  that 
the  heavy  demand  for  milk  and  milk 
products  will  continue  for  a  long 
time  after  the  war  because  of  a 
reported  heavy  reduction  of  dairy 
stock  in  Europe,  says  Enos  Perry, 
extension  dairyman  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. 

His  belief  that  this  prospect  is 
uncertain  is  based  upon  reports  that 
the  dairy  herds  in  the  European 
continent  have  not  been  depleted 
as  greatly  by  the  war  as  many  have 
previously  believed.  There  is  the 
uncertainty,  however,  of  what  will 
happen  to  the  dairy  herds  during 
invasion,  especially  if  the  enemy 
should  practice  a  scorched  earth 
policy,  destroying  or  carrying  away 
dairy  herds. 

It  is  also  believed  improbable 
th'at  large  quantities  of  butter  will 
be  used  by  the  Europeans  because 
of  its  relatively  high  price  as  com- 
pared with  vegetable  oils. 

In  view  of  this  situation.  Perry 
believes  the  dairyman  should  con- 
tinue the  sound  policy  of  culling 
out  the  low  producing  cows,  raising 
calves  from  the  best  cows  mated 
with  high  quality  bulls,  building  a 
healthy  herd  and  growing  as  much 
of  the  basic  dairy  ration  on  the 
home  farm  as  possible. 


Straws  float  on  the  surface;  for 
pesirls  you  must  dive  below. 


Cows  Due  to  Freshen 
Should  Be  Well  Fed 

Cows  due  to  freshen  during  the 
fall  months  should  be  well  fed  if 
maximum  production  and  greatest 
profit  during  the  winter  months  are 
desired,  says  R.H.Olmstead,  dairy 
extension  specialist  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

Such  cows  should  be  dried  off  six 
to  eight  weeks  before  freshening 
time  and  if  at  all  thin  they  should 
have  full  rations  until  a  short  time 
before  the  calf  is  due.  If  pasture  is 
short  there  should  be  supplemental 
feeding  of  hay,  silage  or  some  green 
crop.  In  addition,  the  cows  should 
be  given  sufficient  grain  to  get  them 
into  good  condition.  A  good  fitting 
ration  is  a  mixture  of  100  pounds  of 
corn  meal,  1 00  of  pounds  ground  oats, 
100  pounds  of  wheat  bran  and  75 
pounds  of  oil  meal.  If  good  legume 
hay  is  used  or  if  pasture  is  abundant 
the  oil  meal  may  be  reduced  in 
amount. 

Reduce  the  amount  of  grain 
gradually  for  about  ten  days  before 
freshening  and  the  last  two  or  three 
days  feed  no  grain  except  bran  or  a 
mixture  of  bran  and  whole  oats. 
After  freshening  the  fitting  ration 
may  be  fed,  increasing  the  amount 
gradually  depending  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  cow's  udder.  At  the 
end  of  ten  days  to  two  weeks  change 
gradually  to  the  regular  milking 
ration  and  have  the  cow  on  full 
feed  at  three  to  four  weeks  after 
freshening. 

Cows  freshening  in  good  condition 
and  well  fed  during  the  lactation 
period  will  give  enough  extra  milk 
to  pay  double  price  for  all  extra 
feed  used  to  get  them  ready  for 
work.  A  full  ration  at  this  t  me 
helps  to  get  a  full  milk  pail  later. 

• 

New  Wonder  Drug 
Effective  on  Mastitis 

Penicillin  will  doubtless  find  a  job 
to  do  in  many  dairy  barns  after 
the  war  is  over  and  supplies  are 
available  for  such  purposes.  Tests 
made  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Kakavas, 
bacteriologist  at  the  University  of 
Delaware  and  associated  with'  the 
Haskell  Research  Laboratory  locat- 
ed there,  have  successfully  demon- 
strated the  value  of  penicillin  in  the 
treatment  of  mastitis. 

The  results  of  his  tests  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  He  warns,  how- 
ever, that  considerable  research 
work  must  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  this  drug  before  its 
use  can  be  generally  adopted.  He 
states,  further,  that  the  optimum 
dosage  and  the  frequency  of  treat- 
ment have  not  yet  been  established. 

The  treatment  was  found  most 
effective  against  streptococcic  mas- 
titis and  less  so  against  staphylococ* 
cic  mastitis, 
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The  Truth  About  Farmer 
Cooperatives .  and  Taxes 


DESPITE  clever  propaganda  to  the 
contrary,  farmer  cooperatives  are 
not;  exempt  from  taxation.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  they  pay  taxes  the 
same  as  any  other  business. 

They  pay  state  and  local  property 
taxes. 

They  pay  excise  taxes. 

They  pay  transportation  taxes  on 
the  movement  of  goods  or  persons 
and  taxes  on  communication  ser- 
vices. 

They  pay  social  security  and  un- 
employment insurance  taxes. 

They  pay  stamp  taxes,  use  taxes, 
import  taxes,  occupational  taxes, 
and  miscellaneous  taxes  on  various 
commodities  wherever  other  busi- 
nesses pay  them. 

Many  of  them  even  pay  income 
taxes — the  reason  that  others  do  not, 
is  that  they  have  no  income  to  tax. 

For  farmer  cooperatives  are  ser- 
vice— not  profit — ^organizations. 

Cooperatives  operate  on  the  basis 
of  deducting  from  the  returns  to  the 
farmer  for  his  products,  or  adding  to 
the  price  of  supplies  purchased  for 
the  farmer,  an  amount  sufficient  to 
cover  cstimatcta  costs  pius  a  margin 
for  operating  contingencies.  What 
is  left  after  actual  costs  are  covered 
belongs  to  the  farmer-member  or 
patron  and  is  systematically  return- 
ed to  him.  Even  the  margin  left  for 
contingencies  if  unused  is  returned. 

It  is  in  no  sense  a  profit  to  the  as- 
sociation; it  is  a  revolving  fund  into 
which  balances  due  the  patron  are 
from  day  to  day  accumulated,  pend- 
ing settlement  with  the  farmers,  and 
from  which  excess  contingency 
charges  are  from  day  to  day  paid 
out. 

Furthermore,  like  all  individual 
citizens,  the  farmer  must  report  all 
taxable  income  including  refunds 
from  cooperatives  which  he  receives 
in  cash  or  stock;  and  for  that 
matter,  all  equities  that  may  be 
credited  to  his  account  on  the  books 
of  the  cooperative. 

Any  other  corporation  operating 
on  such  a  non-profit  basis,  would  also 
pay  no  income  tax,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  would  be  no 
income  to  tax.  This  method  of 
doing  business  is  actually  being 
followed  by  many  concerns  other 
than  farmer  cooperatives.  In  other 
words,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
any  industrial  or  commerical  cor- 
poration from  contracting  to  refund 
to  patrons  all  proceeds,  less  expenses 
of  operation,  thus  operating  oh  a 
cost  basis  as  does  a  cooperative. 

The  relationship  between  a  co- 
operative and  the  farmer  is  essenti- 
ally that  of  agent  and  principal.  To 
tax  the  cooperative  for  balances  of 


earnings,  or  savings  which  is  obli- 
gated by  law,  charter  or  agreement 
to  handle  as  trust  funds  for,  and, 
to  pass  on  to,  the  farmer,  would  be 
taxing  an  agent  for  income  be- 
longing to  his  principal,  the  absurd- 
ity of  which  is  obvious. 

If  the  farmer  gave  his  hired  man 
$10  with  which  to  buy  three  bushels 
of  seed  potatoes  on  his  trip  to 
town,  and  the  hired  man  was  able 
to  get  the  seed  for  $9.00,  including 
truck  hire,  and  later  returned  the 
$1.00  to  the  farmer,  nobody  would 
maintain  that  the  other  $1.00  was 
income  or  profit  and  should  be 
taxed  to  the  hired  man.  Yet,  the 
taxation  of  proceeds  received  by  a 
farmer  cooperative  for  one  of  its 
patrons  would  be  nothing  more  than 
taxing  the  hired  man. 

Farmers  set  up  their  cooperatives 
to  provide  themselves  needed  ser- 
vices— not  to  make  profits  on  capital 
investment  in  unrelated  enterprises. 

In  the  event  of  liquidation,  the 
net  assets  of  a  cooperative  are  pro- 
rated to  the  members  or  patrons  on 
the  basis  of  the  use  they  have  made 

holders  they  can  receive  as  such  no 
more  than  paid-in  value  of  their 
stock.  In  addition,  they  may  re- 
ceive as  patrons,  their  equity  in 
any  undistributed  balances  on  hand. 
Thus,  the  principles  of  non-profit 
and  patronage  refund,  termed  re- 
cently by  a  federal  judge  as  part  of 
the  "warp  and  woof"  of  any  co- 
operative, are  carried  out  not  only 
in  operation  but  also  in  the  process 
of  liquidation. 

(The  foregoing  article  is  a  reprint  of 
Information  Bulletin  No.  2,  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives.  Bulletin  No.  3 
will  appear  next  month.) 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work,  during 
July.  1944. 

Farm  Calls 1167 

Non-Farm  Calls 186 

Butterfat  Tests 3623 

Plants  Investigated 54 

Herd  Samples  Tested 407 

Brom  Thymol  Teste 440 

Microscopic  Tests 139 

Membership  Solicitations 391 

New  Members  Signed 68 

Meetings 14 

Attendance 339 


c0/^  TODAY... 
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kUR  BOYS  in  service — yourhoy  included— 
^ve  thanks  for  every  fighting  family 
that  packs  the  war  effort  with  the  regular 
purchase  of  War  Bonds.  Their  fine  fighting 
equipment  helps  assure  Victory.  And  it  comes 
from  the  money  you  put  into  those  Bonds! 
There'll  be  new  equipment  of  all  kinds  oa 
the  market  after  the  war— new  tractors,  com- 
bines and  machinery  to  make  the  farm 
efficient  and  profitable;  refrigerators,  washing 

»v\^ /■•-»<  «-»^c      rr%/>/-^  *»rr*   ^n  A\r\c      lnr/*r^*»r»c  nr\t\    r*^rV», 

rooms,  to  make  housework  quick  and  easy 
and  to  create  leisure  for  the  whole  family. 

When  peace  returns,  your  Bond-buying 
neighbors  will  be  repairing,  rebuilding,  re- 
stocking and  replacing.  Because  they'll  have 
the  money  to  do  it  with!  Make  sure  today  that 
you,  too,  can  take  advantage  of  tomorrow. 
Buy  Bonds  regularly  and  often. 

You  never  get  less  than  you  lend  and  you  can 
get  a  third  more  than  you  invest!  When  held 
ten  years,  Series  E  Bonds  yield  2.9%  interest, 
compounded  semi-annually.  You  get  back 
$4  for  every  $3. 

Of  course,  no  one  should  cash  a  Bond 
unless  he  has  to,  but  if  an  emergency  comes 
along,  your  War  Bonds  are  like  money  in 
the  bank.  Uncle  Sam  will  redeem  them  in 
cash— at  full  purchase  price— any  time  after 
you've  held  them  60  days. 


•   *   • 


FACTS  ABOUT  WAR  BONDS  (Srie,  e) 

You  LEND  UnclaSomt     Upon  Maturity  yo«  fltt  bKlu 

$18.75  $25.00 

37.50  50.00 

75.00  100.00 

375.00  500.00 

750.00  1000.00 

Ym  can  buy  War  Bonds  from  your  bank.  Ptstnattor, 
ProAictlon  Crodit  AssocUtlon,  or  Rural  MaH  Carriar. 


•    •    * 


For  America's  future,  for  y^f  future,  for 
your  children's  future -BUY  WAR  BONDS! 

KEEP  BACKING  THE  AHACK I 

The  Treasury  Department  acknowledges  with 
appreciation  the  publication  of  this  message  by 

Interstate  Wk  Producers  Review 


Conscience  is  an  inner  voice  that 
tells  us  that  someone  is  looking. 


To  speak  wisely  may  not  always 
be  easy — but  not  to  speak  ill  re- 
quires only  silence. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Bacteria  co-nt 


^/ 


That's  why  it  pays  to 
sanitiaEe  your  milk 
i^  producing  equip- 
ment and  utensils  ..  . 
today  and  every  day 
.  ..with 


CHLORINE 
BACTERICIDE 


Dept.  IM,  ^'1^  Division 
f  N  tYL V 


1000  WIDENER  BUILDING,  PHILA.  7,  PA. 


^Itipl 


[QUAlS 
MINUS 


Milestone 


NO  NEED  TO  DAMAGE  YOUR  UTENSILS  WITH  STEEl 
wool,  SANDPAPER,  HARSH  SCOURING  POWDER 

Just  make  DICOLOID  into  a  paste  .  .  . 
apply  to  utensils  with  a  brush  .  .  .  and 
milkstone  and  other  stubborn  contamina- 
tions will  be  removed  in  a  jiffy.  A  con- 
centrated powder,  DICOLOID'S  powerful 
action  makes  hard-as-a-rock  milkstone. 
soft  as  butter.  Will  not  injure  utensils  or 
hands.  Remember,  milk-spoiling  bacteria 
have  no  chance  of  hiding  beneath  a  coating 
of  milkstone  when  you  use  DICOLOID. 
Ask  your  Hauler  to  bring  you  a  supply.  \ 
The  Diversey  Corporation,  Chicago  4. 


FOR    DISINKCTING   UKNSIIS   USE 


DQfSfifl 


Teacher:    "Who  can  tell  me  what 
'Agriculture'  is?" 

Thomas:      "Well   it's   just   about 
the  same  as  farming,  only  in  farming! 
you  really  do  it." 


Product 


ion  Steady^ 


Butter  Situation  Critical 


MILK  production  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area  continued  at  a 
higher  level  during  July  than 
v^eather  conditions  appeared  to  in- 
dicate. Total  United  States  produc- 
tion during  the  first  six  months  of 
1944  amounted  to  61.7  billion 
pounds,  which  was  slightly  higher 
than  production  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1943.  This  was  due 
in  part,  however,  to  an  increasing 
seasonal  variation  taking  place  in 
the  major  fluid  milk  production 
areas. 

Production  in  the  Philadelphia 
milk  shed,  measured  by  the  weekly 
USD  A  figure  for  5,000  herds  was 
well  above  July  a  year  ago.  The 
average  herd  delivered  314.29 
pounds  daily  during  the  week  ending 
July  29,  1944.  compared  with  305.92 
pounds  daily  during  the  week  ending 
July  31,  1943.  As  in  the  last  week 
of  July,  1942,  there  was  an  increase 
during  the  last  week  of  July,  1944. 
This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  5,000 
herd      figure,      published      by      the 


low  production  and  from  large 
government  set-aside  requirements. 
Comparatively  little  butter  has  gone 
for  lend-lease  this  year,  1.5  percent 
compared  with  3.8  percent  last 
year. 

Demand  for  butter  has  declined 
further  since  the  number  of  red 
points  per  pound  was  increased  to 
16  on  July  23,  the  same  as  were 
required  from  October  3,  1943,  to 
April  30,  1 944.  During  that  period, 
however,  people  had  twice  as  many 
red  points  to  spend.  Consequently, 
the  16-point  rationing  is  having  a 
severe  dampening  effect  on  the 
demand  for  butter. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  butter 
on  July  I,  1944,  amounted  to  106 
million  pounds  compared  with  157.5 
million  pounds  on  July  I  last  year. 
A  more  up-to-date  figure  is  that 
published  by  the  USDA  for  35 
major  butter  markets,  which  shows 
that  on  July  29,  this  year,  there 
were  103.8  million  pounds  in  storage 
in  those  35  markets  compared  with 


>^x^ix,   ^KAx.  aioo   kjy    cue    y,\j\jKj  iicru       •  O/    iiiitiiuii  puuiius  last  year  ana  a 


figure  which  increased  from  a  daily 
average  of  297.73  pounds  during 
the  third  week  of  July  to  300.91 
pounds  per  day  during  the  last 
week  in  July.  The  USDA  Monthly 
Domestic  Dairy  Markets  Review  for 
July,  1944,  reports  that  supplies 
of  milk  in  the  larger  distributing 
centers  were  ample  and  at  times  in 
excess  of  fluid  demands. 

Quotas  under  the  milk  conserva- 
tion orders  were  reduced  for  August 
as  follows:  Milk  sales  are  not  to 
exceed  100  per  cent  on  a  daily 
average  basis  of  sales  during  June, 
1943;  cream  sales  are  limited  to  75 
percent  of  June,  1943,  and  by-pro- 
ducts to  90  percent. 

Total     butter     production     in 
1943,  according  to  a  recent  summary 
of  dairy  products  manufactured  in 
1943,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of   Agricultural    Economics,    was    5 
per  cent  below  production  in  1942. 
It  might  be  added  that    1942  pro- 
duction was  less  than  1941.    During 
the    first    half   of    1944,    creameries 
produced    about    1 1    per    cent    less 
butter  than  during  the  first  half  of 
1943.      A    slight    improvement    is 
noted,    however,    the    most    recent 
I  weekly  rep>ort  showing  production  to 
I  be  running  only  8  percent  below  the 
^corresponding    week    a    year    ago. 
'he  USDA  weekly  butter  produc- 
tion report  states  that  this  was  the 
pearest  to  last  year's  level  that  has 
)ccurred  since  early  in  June.     The 
{inadequate    supplies   of    butter    for 
Icivilian    use    this   year    result    from 


previous  5-year  average  of  132.8 
million  pounds.  Those  35  major 
markets  held  in  storage  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  total 
storage  butter  as  of  August  1,  1943. 
This  situation  compared  with  the 
large  set-aside  requirements  being 
enforced  by  the  Government  can- 
not help  but  result  in  a  severe 
shortage  of  butter  for  civilian  use. 

The  butter  set-aside  require- 
ment for  July  was  45  percent  of  the 
quantity  manufactured  and  for  Au- 
gust it  is  30  percent.  Last  year  the 
set-aside  requirement  for  August 
was  30  percent,  in  September  it 
was  reduced  to  20  percent  and  in 
October  it  was  eliminated. 

Butter  consumption  under 
these  conditions  is  expected  to  be 
about  75  p>ercent  of  normal  pre-war 
consumption,  which  ran  16  to  17 
pounds  per  person  per  year.  The 
all  time  peak  in  butter  consumption 
per  capita  in  the  U.  S.  was  reached 
in  1896  when  it  exceeded  22  pounds 
per  person.  It  declined  to  ap- 
proximately 14  pounds  in  1918. 
Now,  with  the  use  of  butter  sub- 
stitutes being  encouraged,  on  a 
large  scale,  it  has  declined  to  the 
lowest  point  since  the  I870's. 

Cheese  production  has  been 
holding  at  a  comparatively  higher 
level  than  butter  during  1 944.  This 
was  not  true  in  1 943.  Recent  weekly 
reports  of  the  U  S  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  show  cheese 
production  at  a  level  3  percent  above 
corresponding  weeks  in  1943.     Cold 
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storage  holding  of  American  cheese 
on  July  1,  1944,  were  166.8  million 
pounds  compared  with  1 17.1  million 
pounds  on  July  I ,  last  year. 

Set-aside  quotas  for  non-fat  dry 
milk  solids  were  reduced  from  75 
percent  of  spray  process  production 
and  50  percent  of  roller  production 
in  July  to  60  percent  and  35  percent 
respectively  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember. It  is  reported  that  a 
shortage  of  barrels  has  been  one 
factor  in  these  reductions.  Whole- 
sale prices  at  New  York  of  spray 
process  non-fat  dry  milk  solids  were 
reported  by  the  Monthly  Domestic 
Dairy  Markets  Review  at  15.75 
cents  per  pound  in  car  lots  and  16 
to  16.75  cents  per  pound  in  less 
than  car  lots.  Prices  on  roller 
process  dry  solids  for  human  con- 
sumption was  15.25  cents  per  pound 
in  car  lots  and  15.75  to  16.25  cents 
per  pound  in  less  than  car  lots. 

The  Philadelphia  cream  mar- 
ket, according  to  the  Office  of 
Distribution,  War  Food  Administra- 
tion, showed  evidence  of  short 
supplies  with  cream  approved  for 
Pennsylvania  only  priced  at  $23.50 
to  $24  per  can  during  the  last  week 
in  July.  Cream  approved  for  Penn- 
sylvania, Newark,  and  Lower  Mer- 
ion  Township,  although  short  of 
demand,  did  not  advance  from  the 
$25.00  to  $25.25  range  In  which 
such  cream  has  been  priced  since  the 
second  week  in  July.  Beginning 
August  1 ,  cream  consumers  who 
wish  to  use  heavy  cream  on  a 
doctor's  prescription  must  obtain 
a  certificate  from  a  county  health 
officer  or  the  president  of  a  county 
medical  society. 


Meeting  Calendar 

August  2 1  —Lancaster  Inter-Slate  Milk  Mar- 
ket Committee — Farm  Bureau  Building. 
Lancaster. 

August  22 — Special  meeting  of  Woodside 
Local  -home  of  Joseph  and  Mabel 
Briggs.  Newtown-Yardley  Road,  Yardley. 
Pa..8:00  P.M. 

August  29— Trenton  Inter-State  Milk  Market 
Committee      19  W.  State  Street.  Trenton. 

September  1 2 — Altoona- Huntingdon  Inter- 
State  Milk  Market  Commi7/cc  — Hollidays- 
burg,  Pa. 

September  \9~  South  Jersey  Inter-Stale 
Milk  Market  Committee— y^oodhnry. 

September  2S— Annual  meeting  of  producers 
in  Wilmington  Inter-Slate  milk  market— 
Community  House.  Red  Lion,  Del., 
7:00  P.M. 

November  27-28  Annual  Meeting  of  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Coopcra/ioe-  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Turner  Tells  Farm  Bureau 

\(Continued  from  page  3) 

ment,  and  (3)  ways  for  giving  full 
employment  to  returning  soldiers. 

The  head  of  the  Interstate  Farm- 
ers Council,  which  is  composed  of 
38  farm  organizations  and  coopera- 
tives in  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
Delaware,   Maryland  and   Pennsyl- 


Guernsey  Consignment  Sale  J 

Friday,  September  IS,  12:30  P.  M.  v   - 

On  premises  of  J.  U.  Warrenjfeltz,  Smilhsburg,  Md.  ■  •  r    \ 

(Route  997  between  Waynesboro,  Pa  ,  and  Smithsburg,  Md-_  _._ 
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20  Registered  Cows,  6  Grade  Guernsey  Cows 

All  fresh  or  close  springers,  many  with  D.  H.  I.  A. 
records  of  over  500  pounds  fat 

5  bred  heifers,  close  springe 
3  young  heifers 

2  young  bulls,  by  a  son  of  Langwater  Vagabond    '*" 

Most  of  cows  and  bred  heifers  are  bred  to  a  son  of  Langwater 
Vagabond  (sold  recently  for  $16,500)  or  to  a  son  of  Foremost 
Gold  Bond 

All  from  T.B.  and  Bang's  Accredited  Herds 

For  catalog,  write 

B.  H.  Welty,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  R.  4 


MEMBERS 

Free  Adverllsins 

Active  members  of  Inter-State 
may  place  "for  sale"  or  "wanted** 
advertisements  in  the  Review  with- 
out cott  to  them.  Ads  are  limited 
to  one-inch  space  and  are  published 
without  investigation  or  guarantee. 
Agents*  and  salesmen's  advertising 
not  accepted  in  this  department. 

Your  advertisement  should  reach 
us  by  the  1 0th  of  the  month. 


FOR  SALE:  Wong  barley  ssed  (winter 
beardless)  recleaned.  Heavy  yielding,  stiff 
straw  with  heads  remaining  erect  for  com- 
bining. Also,  Thorn  seed  wheat.  Russell 
B.  Jones,  Westtown,  Pa.,  Phone.  Westtown 
2144:  Marshall  L.  Jones,  Jr..  Westtown.  Pa., 
Phone.  Westtown  2147. 

FOR  SALE:  Several  very  fine  grade  and 
purebred  Guernsey  heifers  from  one  to 
twelve  months  of  age.  They  are  sired  by 
Fritzlyn  Supreme  Genius  No.  271517  out 
of  D.H.I. A.  tested  dams.  The  herd  is 
TB  and  Bang's  accredited.  Frank  L. 
Magill,  Doylestown,  Pa.  R.  D.  2,  Phone. 
Sugan  3307. 


For  Winning  Pictures 
in  the 

REVIEW 
PICTURE 
CONTEST 

An    opportunity   to   turn   your 
really  good  snapshots  into  money. 


•  •  • 


$5.00  if  picture  is  used  on  frenl  page. 
$1.00  if  used  on  inside  page. 


Ofi^en  ia  .  •  • 


vania  with  a  combined  membership 
of  more  than  375.000  farmers,  said 
that  two  other  problems  the  country 
faces  are  the  attempt  on  one  hand 
of  John  L.  Lewis  to  take  over 
farmers  as  a  part  of  his  District  50 
and  the  efforts  on  the  other  hand 
of  "certain  business  interests  through 
the  so-called  National  Tax  Equality 
Association  to  cripple  and  destroy 
farmer  cooperatives. 

He  termed  the  activities  of  the 
latter  group  "a  wilful  effort  on  their 
part  to  kill  the  cooperative  move- 
ment  and    thereby   strike   a   direct 


Members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative  and  their  families. 

1.  Clear,  sharp  outlines,  attractive 

background.  # 

2.  Farm   subject  that  will  interest 

others  on  its  merits. 

3.  Description   of   Picture  —  y/ho? 
What?  When?  Where? 

4.  Identification  of  sender. 

Mail  to  Int«r-State  Milk  Producer*  Review, 
401  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia  8,  P^^ 

{Unused  pictures  will  be  returned) 


blow  to  the  three  out  of  every  five 
farmers  in  America  who  belong  to 
farmer  cooperatives." 

Wife:   "Don't   argue   with    me." 
Hubby:   "But   I   haven't  said   a 

word." 

Wife:  "No.  but  you  were  listen- 
ing in  a  very  unpleasant  way."        .  ^ 
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l'¥E  HAP  TOlfGH  LUCK 

wme  cowS'BVEH  high 

HUC£P  OHIS  ARBH'T  AL- 
WAYS eOOP  PROPUCERS . . 
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I^e'i/e  Solved  That  Problem  ..J  Raise  My 
Own  Replacements.. .  The  Mutual  Dairy ade 
Program  Helps  Build  My  Herd 


V  ^^^^f  Tm  one  of  the  many 

Dairymen  in  this  area,  who  are  raising 
their  baby  calves  on  MUTUAL 
DAIRYADE  and  selling  all  of  their 
milk.  That  way  I  raise  my  own  calves 
and  still  get  big  milk  checks.  We  all 
know  that  buying  cows  for  herd  re- 


placements is  costly  and  uncertain.  So 
I  raise  my  own  heifers  from  my  better 
producers  —  by  known  sires  —  and 
build  a  better  herd.  One  pail  of  MU- 
TUAL DAIRYADE,  plus  my  own  hay 
and  grain  raises  a  fine  heifer  or  bull." 


0. 
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Saves  Over  1200  Lbs.  of  Whole  Milk  {'"1^ s^%;i^P') 

Mutual  Dairyade  is  the  rich,  highly  concentrated  food 
compound  that  is  simply  mixed  with  water  and  fed 
like  milk  —  at  less  than  one-fifth  the  cost. 

Mutual  is  used  in  any  manner  that  milk  is  used  in 
raising  ALL  farm  animals.  Complete,  easily  followed 
directions  in  every  pail. 

MiUual  ^cU/Ufode  U  Q44a4<iKieed 

YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 


^luuuu^iuuU  ^ke  Nailer 


MUTUAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


S. 


The    "ain't    gots"    always    throw 
rocks  at  the  *'gots"— f  i66cr  McGtt, 


Freshman:    *'I  don't  know." 
Sophomore:    "I'm  not  prepared." 
Junior:    "I  don't  remember." 
Senior:      "I   don't   believe    I    can 

add    anything    to    what    has    been 

•aid." 


Woman:  "I  want  to  know  how 
much  money  my  husband  drew  out 
of  this  bank  last  week." 

Teller:  "Sorry,  madam.  I  can't 
give  you  that  information." 

Woman:  "Well,  aren't  you  the 
paying  teller?" 

Teller:  "Yes,  madam,  but  I'm 
not  the  telling  payer." 


Remember — The    highest    towers 
begin  from  the  ground. 


A  politician  asked  an  overworked 
farmer  what  time  he  got  up  to  go 
to  work. 

"Son,"  said  the  old  fellow,  "I 
don't  go  to  work,  I  wake  up  sur- 
rounded by  it." 
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Ready  for  the  Fall  Seeding 
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iubsidy  Payments  Increased 

A  Dime  in  Certain  Counties 


TThe  critical  feed  situation  develop- 
ing  in  much  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board as  the  result  of  the  drought 
has  caused  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration to  authorize  that  additional 
subsidies  be  paid  in  certain  counties. 
The  amount  of  the  additional  sub- 
sidy is  $.10  over  the  rate  previously 
announced,  and  the  determination 
of  the  counties  which  would  get 
these  subsidies  was  based  on  drought 
conditions  as  reported  locally  by 
observers  for  the  WFA. 

The  counties  in  Inter-State  ter- 
ritory which  will  receive  this  ad- 
ditional $.10  per  hundredweight 
on  September  milk,  and  until  further 
notice,  are: 


Maryland 

Frederick 
Washington 


Adams 

Bedford 

Blair 

Bucks 

Cambria 

Center 

Cumberland 

Franklin 


New  Jersey 

Burlington 

Camden 

Gloucester 

Hunterdon 

Mercer 

Monmouth 

Pennsylvania 

Fulton 


iluntinguuii 

Juniata 

Mifflin 

Montgomery 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

York 


It  is  reported  that  the  War  Food 
Administration  will  make  a  further 
check  on  crop  production  and  weath- 
er conditions  in  all  doubtful  areas 
early  in  September  and,  if  more 
counties  appear  to  have  a  similar 
need  for  this  additional  subsidy 
money  in  order  to  maintain  milk 
production,  announcement  will  be 
made  on  or  about  September  1 5 
concerning  those  counties.  The 
increased  subsidy,  where  authorized, 
will  be  effective  on  September  I . 

Immediately  upon  learning  of 
this  move  by  the  WFA,  Inter-State 
notified  all  directors,  fieldmen,  dele- 
gates, presidents  and  secretaries 
of  locals,  and  secondary  market 
committeemen  of  the  action. 

Some  reports  indicate  that  pro- 
ducers in  areas  not  included  in  the 
original  list  feel  that  their  feed 
situation  is  critical  and  express  the 
opinion  that  this  added  return  is 
needed  in  their  communities  in 
order  to  cover  the  added  cost  of 
feed  which  has  resulted  from  the 
drought.  It  seems  that  in  some  of 
these  counties  the  rains  have  been 
very  spotty,  with  some  communities 
having  practically  no  rain  and  severe 
drought,  and  others  enough  rain  for 
fair  crop  production. 

With  the  additional  $.10  subsidy, 
the     Maryland     and     Pennsylvania 


counties  named  will  receive  a  total 
subsidy  of  $.80  per  hundredweight, 
starting  September  1 ,  while  the  pro- 
ducers in  the  New  Jersey  counties 
named  will  receive  a  total  subsidy  of 
$.90,  which  will  be  paid  through  the 
county  AAA  committees. 

Producers  in  other  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  counties,  and  also  in 
Delaware,  will  receive  the  $.70 
subsidy,  while  the  counties  in  New 
Jersey  not  included  in  this  list  will 
receive  an  $.80  subsidy. 


It  Pays  to  Keep  the 
Barn  Dry  Behind  Eaves 

Keep  the  dairy  barn  "dry  behind 
the  eaves,"  suggests  J.  R.  Haswell, 
extension  agricultural  engineer  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  This, 
he  says,  is  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  housed 
animals  and  to  prevent  decay  and 
rotting  of  the  barn  structure  itself. 

Every  cow  breathes  out  about  5 
quarts  of  water  every  24  hours.  In 
cold  weather  this  water  condenses 
on  the  beams,  ceilings,  and  even 
on  the  roof  and  in  the  hay  overhead 
if  ventilated  through  the  hay  holes. 
Ventilation  through  doors  and  win- 
dows does  not  carry  off  much  of  the 
water  or  else  chills  the  cows.  A  real 
ventilation  system  is  necessary  for 
most  dairy  barns. 

Pennsylvania  county  agents  have 
plans  for  a  simple  homemade  barn 
ventilator  which  any  farmer  can  use 
to  keep  his  barn  warm.  Often  a  foot 
or  two  of  hay  or  chaff  on  the  barn 
floor  will  prevent  dampness  on  the 
stable  ceiling  below. 

Cost  of  new  stable  ceilings  and 
beams,  and  hay  lost  through  mold- 
ing, can  be  saved  by  a  ventilation 
system.  Ventilation  also  helps  pre- 
vent rusting  of  metal  roofs  and  of 
nails  that  hold  the  roof  tight.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  shingles. 


Carelessness  Costly  in  Fires 

Careless  use  of  matches,  smoking, 
defective  heating  plants  and  flam- 
mable wood  shingles  were  among 
the  major  causes  of  farm  fires 
which  cost  about  3,500  lives  and 
$100,000,000  in  property  damage 
last  year,  according  to  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  which 
sponsors  Fire  Prevention  Week,  to 
be  held  this  year  from  October  8-14. 

Many  good  cooks  have  traded 
their  old  jobs  for  new  ones  in  the 
machine  shops  of  defense  plants — 
From  soup  to  nuts. 

— Brandon  Sun. 


Collect  July  and  August 
Subsidy  Before  Sept.  30. 

The  subsidy  being  paid  milk  pro- 
ducers (officially  called  "dairy  feed 
payments"),  covering  production  in 
July  and  August,  is  payable  in 
September.  As  in  the  past,  each 
producer  will  be  required  to  present 
evidence  as  to  the  amount  of  milk 
marketed  during  each  of  these 
months  and  fill  out  an  application 
for  the  county  AAA  Committee, 
which  will  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
payment. 

It  is  very  important  that  the 
application  for  the  subsidy  be  made 
during  September,  in  order  to  avoid 
difficulties  that  have  been  encount- 
ered when  payment  has  been  re- 
quested later  than  the  month  follow- 
ing the  period  covered  by  the 
payment. 

Each  producer  must  acquaint 
himself  with  arrangements  that  ap- 
ply in  his  particular  county.  In 
some  instances  application  must  be 
made  at  the  county  seat,  in  others 
representatives  of  the  county  AAA 
Committee  sit  at  convenient  points 
about  the  county  on  certain  days,  at 
which  time  applications  are  received. 
In  a  few  instances  production  data  is 
obtained  from  the  buyers,  the  ap- 
plication filled  out  on  that  basis 
and  mailed  to  the  producer  who 
must  then  sign  it  and  return  it 
promptly  to  the  committee. 

Please  note  that  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment on  milk  produced  in  July  and 
August  is  $.45  per  hundred  pounds 
to  all  producers  whose  farms  are  in 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land and  $.55  per  hundred  pounds 
for  producers  whose  farms  are  in 
New  Jersey.  These  rates  are  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  higher  rates 
which  become  effective  on  Septem- 
ber I ,  or  with  the  added  drought 
payment  which  becomes  effective  in 
certain  counties  on  September  1 . 

We  have  been  informed  by  Harvey 
E.  Simmers,  Chairman  of  the  Cecil 
Co.  ACA  Committee  that  dairy 
feed  payments  will  be  made  to 
Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  milk  producers  at: 
Elk  ton,  AAA  Office 

Sept.  20.  9  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M. 

Rising  Sun.  Western  Maryland  Dairy 
Sept.  21  &  22.  7  A.M.  to  3  P.M. 

Bayview,  Lodge 
Sept.  21.  7  P.M.  to  9:00  P.M. 

Cecil  ton,  Parish  House 

Sept.  25.  9  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M. 


Inter-State's 

Now  on  "Micro"  Photos 


Three  new  Dairy  Council  units 
have  been  established  recently,  at 
Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  City  in  Okla- 
homa and  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  from 
the  National  Dairy  Council.  The 
Dairy  Council  is  now  active  in  43 
important  population  centers  of  the 
country. 


The  difference  between  lunch  and 
luncheon  is  two  dollars. 


Pictures,  41,178  of  them,  were 
*  recently  taken  in  Inter-State's 
offices.  These  were  not  for  pinup 
purposes — ^nor  are  we  becoming  com- 
mercial photographers.  These  thou- 
sands of  pictures  provide  a  duplicate 
record  of  the  vital  data  on  every 
membership  in  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  since  it  was 
organized  in  1936. 

The    photographic    duplicate    of 
these  records  is  recorded  on  "micro- 
film" which,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  almost  microscopic  in  size.    These 
41,178    records    are    contained    on 
about    eight    rolls   of    film,    each   of 
which  will  fit  in  a  box  four  by  four 
inches  and  less  than  one  inch  thick. 
When     these     films     are     finally 
developed  and  checked  to  see  that 
they  are  free  from  flaws,  they  will 
be  stored  in  a  safe  deposit  box  in  a 
bank  vault,  away  from  the  original 
records,     thus    giving    positive    as- 
surance  that,    regardless   of   almost 
any    imaginable    contingency,    one 
of    the   records,   either   the   original 
or    the    microfilm    copies,    will    be 
available. 

This  photographic  work  was  done 
after  carefully  considering  every 
possible  type  of  protection  that 
might  be  given  these  vital  records. 
Insurance  was  considered  but  re- 
jected because  records  of  this  kind 
could  not  be  replaced  if  lost,  dam- 
aged or  destroyed.  Fireproof  safes 
were  considered  but  the  best  safes 
are,  at  best,  fire  resistant  rather 
than  fireproof  and,  in  addition  to 
being  very  expensive,  are  almost 
unobtainable  right  now. 

The  microfilming  of  the  records 
was  the  other  alternative  and  this 
was  done  at  a  substantial  saving,  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  a  large 
safe  with  fire  resistant  qualities. 

Although  these  copies  are  almost 
microscopic  in  size,  a  5  x  8  card 
being  reduced  to  less  than  ^q  x  Yi 
inch  impression  on  the  film,  these 
records  can  be  used  by  projecting 
onto  a  screen  or  by  making  a 
photographic  print  in  the  original 
size  of  the  record. 

This  work  was  contracted  to  a 
firm  which  specializes  in  the  micro- 
filming of  records.  They  moved  a 
machine  into  the  office,  supplied  a 
skilled  operator  and  in  a  little  over 
a  week  the  job  was  done. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  Inter- 
State  had  a  job  to  do,  and  that 
was  to  get  these  records  into  an 
order  that  any  one  record  could  be 
easily  found  at  any  future  time. 
There  were  two  sets  of  production 
record  cards,  each  covering  several 
years,   and   these   were   re-arranged 


into  a  strict  alphabetical  order, 
using  the  same  type  of  alphabetical 
arrangement  that  is  employed  in  the 
Bell  Telephone  directory.  Any  part- 
nership record  on  those  production 
records  was  cross-indexed.  A  third 
set  of  production  record  cards, 
those  now  in  current  use,  were  also 
microfilmed,  these  being  arranged 
(a)  alphabetical  by  dealers  and  the 
milk  plant  to  which  the  member 
ships,  and  (b)  according  to  shipper 
number  at  each  plant. 

Every  marketing  agreement  ever 


in  effect  between  Inter-State  and 
any  producer  in  the  milk  shed  was 
also  photographed.  Those  now  in 
effect  were  continued  in  their  present 
arrangement,  that  is,  (a)  by  districts, 
(b)  by  locals  and  (c)  membership 
number  within  the  local.  The 
marketing  agreements  of  those  form- 
er members  whose  memberships 
have  been  redeemed  or  transferred, 
and  including  withdrawals  from 
Inter-State,  were  arranged  alpha- 
betically. 

This  work,  we  feel,  is  of  vital 
interest  to  Inter-State  members  and. 
therefore,  we  have  taken  this  op- 
portunity of  telling  you  about  it.  its 
importance,  why  it  was  done,  and 
how  it  was  done. 


Hearing  on  New  York  Order 
Reconvenes  September  20 


THE  hearing  on  the  New  York 
Milk  Marketing  Order  No.  27. 
which  opened  on  August  1  5  and  was 
recessed  on  August  17,  will  be 
reconvened  at  New  York  City  on 
September  20. 

At  the  August  session  of  the 
hearing  the  only  evidence  taken  was 
that  presented  by  representatives 
of  War  Food  Administration  in 
explaining  the  proposed  changes 
and  the  reasons  underlying  them. 
Incidentally,  this  approach  to  the 
hearing  drew  sharp  objections  from 
industry  members  in  New  York, 
especially  as  the  WFA  was  the  only 
party  heard  and  it  was  felt  that  some 
of  the  proposed  amendments  would 
give  too  much  power  to  the  market 
administrator. 

In  announcing  the  continuation  of 


the  hearing,  it  was  stated  that  only 
five  proposed  amendments  will  be 
heard  at  that  time— those  on  which 
an  early  decision  is  desirable.  Those 
points  are: 

1 .  The  proposals  relating  to  the 
supplying  of  milk  to  the  marketing 
area  during  shortage  periods. 

2.  The  proposals  reiating  to  in- 
creasing the  butterfat  differential 
to  producers. 

3.  The  proposal  concerning  the 
determination  of  the  plants  to  be  in- 
cluded   in    the   market   equalization 

4.  The  proposals  concerning  clari- 
fication of  the  basis  of  classification 

of  milk. 

5.  The  proposals  which  would 
change  the  class  prices  for  milk  and 
cream  used  for  particular  purposes, 
including  manufacturing  purposes 
in  New  York  City. 

Evidence  on  other  proposed 
changes  in  the  order  will  be  received 
only  after  a  further  public  notice  of 
hearing  has  been  issued. 

Truck  Care  Booklet 

A  52-page  booklet,  "Care  and 
Maintenance  of  the  Farm  Truck," 
recently  came  to  our  desk,  which 
could  well  be  read  and  studied  by 
every  truck  owner  and  operator. 
It  is  well  illustrated  and  highly 
informative.  Copies  may  be  had 
by  writing  direct  to  the  Stude- 
baker  Corporation,  South  Bend  27, 
Indiana. 


It  is  the  hope  of  Doris  Emma 
Shephard  that  some  day  her  dog. 
Bill,  will  drive  the  cows  for  her 
father,  Jesse  Shephard  of  North 
East,  Md, 


Accidents  don't  just  happen.  They 
are  always  caused.  Accidents  that 
can  happen  usually  do  happen. 
Sooner  or  later  an  accident  is  likely 
to  occur  from  a  neglected  and 
dangerous  condition.  Know  the 
causes  and  get  rid  of  them. 
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Sulfa  Drugs  on  the  Farm 

Sulfa  drugs,  which  have  had  so 
much  written  about  them  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  as  a  great 
aid  to  human  medicine,  are  finding 
their  place  in  veterinary  medicine. 

Dr.  W.  T.  S.  Thorp,  who  is 
doing  special  research  on  this  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  reports 
that  certain  of  these  drugs  have 
shown  very  good  results  in  swine 
enteritis  and  in  calf  scours.  An- 
other disease  on  which  tests  have 
proven  encouraging  is  coccidiosis  of 
fowl. 

Dr.  Thorp  cautions  that  each  of 
the  sulfa  drugs  has  definite  limita- 
tions and  may  be  safely  used  only 
under  skilled  veterinary  guidance. 


Personal  Glimpses 

A  separate  department  of  Farm 
Crops  has  been  established  at  the 
New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Experiment  Station,  with  Dr. 
Gilbert  H.  Ahlgren  named  head 
of  this  department. 

The  annual  report  of  the  New 
Castle,  Del.,  DHIA  shows  twelve 
of  the  fifteen  herds  producing  more 
than  300  pounds  of  butterfat  to  be 
owned  by  Inter-State  members. 
Leading  is  the  herd  of  W.  Levis 
Phipps,  with  433  pounds.  Others, 
according  to  rank  are:  Mrs.  Frances 
Cook,  Mitchell  Bros.,  St. 
Joseph's  Industrial  School,  B.  V. 
Armstrong,  Horatio  C.  Jones, 
Fred  R.  Stafford,  Horace  M. 
Woodward,  Henry  C.  Mitchell, 
Marvin  W.  Klair,  Fred  B.  Mar- 
tenis  and  Wilson  T.  Pierson. 

J.  Lawson  Crothers,  Inter-State 
director  from  District  10,  was  re- 
cently elected  commander  of  Cecil 
Post  No.  1  5  of  the  American  Legion. 

Word  was  received  a  short  time 
ago  by  Roland  Sharpless,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa.,  that  his  son,  Lt. 
Edward  Sharpless,  had  been  shot 
down  over  Romania  and  was  missing 
in  action.  More  recently  he  learned 
that  Lt.  Sharpless  was  among  the 
thousand  or  more  American  fliers 
who  were  prisioners  in  Romania 
and  who  were  so  spectacularly 
released  following  Romania's  switch- 
ing of  sides  in  the  war. 

We  have  just  learned  that  Wm. 
H.  Juzi,  popular  field  secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Guernsey 
Breeders  Association,  has  undergone 
a  surgical  operation.  He  is  reported 
as  being  well  on  the  way  to  recovery 
and  expects  to  return  to  his  duties 
early  in  October. 

Fire  destroyed  the  barn,  milk 
house,  silo  and  wagon  shed  of 
Walter  Wright,  secretary  of  the 
Allensville-Calvin  Local  on  the  night 
of  August  I  1 .  The  barn  was  filled 
with  hay,  wheat  and  machinery. 

A  Great  Dane  dog,  a  gift  two 
days  earlier  from  a  friend,  came  to 
the  rescue  of  Mrs.  Eugene  Neff, 
Warriors  Mark,  ana  is  credited  with 
saving  her  from  serious  injury,  if 
not  death.  Mrs.  Neff  was  threaten- 
ed by  an  escaped  prisoner  of  war 
who  came  to  her  with  a  rock  in  his 
hand  and  demanded  food.  The  dog 
drove  the  prisoner  of  war  away,  but 
through  prompt  action  he  was  soon 
picked  up  by  the  police. 


Spending  the  night  in  an  Amarillo 
hotel,  a  young  woman  tourist  who, 
it  was  learned  later,  had  two 
college  degrees,  engaged  the  desk 
clerk  in  conversation. 

"What  have  you  that  is  of  un- 
usual interest  in  your  city?" 

"Well,  we  have  the  only  helium 
plant  in  the  world  for  one  thing." 

"Really,  and  is  it  in  bloom  now?" 


After  the  War— What? 

Frankly,  we  don't  know  what  will 
happen  after  the  war,  except  that 
conditions  will  be  different.  One 
guess  is  as  good  as  another  as  to  the 
direction  these  changes  may  take  us. 

But  the  milk  producer,  and  any- 
one else  in  business  for  himself,  can 
prepare  for  these  post  war  changes  in 
certain  ways — ^fortify  himself  as  it 
were.  This  will  mean  strengthening 
his  position  in  every  way  possible  in 
order  that  when  those  unpredictable 
changes  do  develop  he  will  be  in  the 
best    position    to    cope    with    them. 

We  suggest  to  milk  producers: 

(1)  Put  the  herd  in  order.  Spot 
the  low  producers — move  them  to 
the  butcher.  Give  the  feed  to  and 
put  the  work  on  the  good  producers. 
Efficient  production  is  the  best 
possible  insurance  against  the  low 
prices  that  may  come. 

(2)  Guard  milk  quality.  Given 
tasty,  delicious  milk  (or  anything 
else)  of  unquestioned  quality  a 
market  can  always  be  found — -and 
kept.  If  production  becomes  overly 
plentiful  the  lower  quality  supplies 
will  be  dropped  first.  Producing 
what  the  public  wants  is  the  best 
kind  of  insurance. 

(3)  Back  up  a  good  herd  with  a 
farm  crop  plan  that  will  produce  an 
abundance  of  home-grown  feed  at 
the  lowest  practical  cost.  Put  the 
emphasis  on  the  kind  of  feed  that 
makes  milk  and  will  do  it  with  a 
minimum  of  purchased  feeds, 

(4)  Use  labor  saving  arrange- 
ments, methods  and  equipment. 
Keep  that  equipment  in  first-class 
operating  condition. 

(5)  Support  your  farm  organiza- 
tion—  Inter-State  and  others.  You 
need  them  now  and  will  need  them 
more  and  more  in  this  highly 
organized  age  where  others,  includ- 
ing government,  are  responsive  only 
to  group  action  with  a  punch. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF 

Your  Inter-State 

NOVEMBER  27-28,  1944 

•  • 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HOTEL 


Make  plans  now  to  attend  and 
take  part  in  this  important  meetins- 
Bring  an  auto  load. 

Program  details  will  be  announced 
in  October  and  November  issues  of 
the  Review. 


September,  1944 


7'fiis  picture  of  a 
wagon  and  hay  load- 
er was  taken  on  the 
Wilfred  Smith  farm 
at  New  Hope,  Pa., 
by  Wilfred  Smith, 
Jr. 


Farm  Building  Research 
Planned  by  Engineers 

A  program  is  being  developed  to 
give  farmers  the  benefits  of  modern 
improvements  in  building  techniques, 
materials  and  design,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Martin,  dean  and  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Experiment  Station. 

The  program  will  embrace  all 
parts  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and,  as  the  first 
step,  a  national  council  is  being 
organized  to  plan  and  guide  a 
comprehensive  study  of  farm  build- 
ing design. 

Included  in  this  council  will  be 
representatives  of  dairy,  poultry, 
livestock  and  engineering  fields,  most 
of  them  staff  members  of  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  making  of 
laboratory  and  field  tests  on  build- 
ings and  building  materials  and  in 
the  development  of  complete  plans 
and  specifications. 

In  his  announcement  of  the  plan. 
Dr.  Martin  stated  that  many  farm 
building  plans  are  available  but  that 
when  it  comes  to  actual  construction 
the  farmer  must  depend  upon  a 
custom  job  and  with  no  assurance 
that  the  finished  building  will  render 
maximum  service  with  minimum 
labor  and  upkeep  costs.  He  says, 
"We  hope  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
application  in  agriculture  of  the 
improvements  and  economies  that 
are  in  store  for  the  prospective  home 
owner  after  the  war." 


DeVault  Will  Head  New 
Department  at  U.  of  Md. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by 
Dr.  T.  B.  Symons,  director  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  Extension 
Service,  that  a  new  "Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Mar- 
keting" has  been  established  at  the 
University,  with  Dr.  Samuel  H. 
DeVault  at  its  head. 

It  is  stated  that  this  action 
virtually  consolidates  the  functions 
of  the  State  Department  of  Markets 
of   the   University's   Extension  Ser- 


vice and  those  of  the  University's 
department  of  agricultural  econom- 
ics and  farm  management. 

It  is  reported  that  under  the  new 
setup  extension,  research  and  in- 
struction work  will  be  pursued  in  the 
fields  of  cooperative  marketing  and 
purchasing,  farm  management,  land 
economics,  general  marketing,  fi- 
nance and  taxation.  Regulatory 
work  in  the  inspection,  standardi- 
zation and  service  division  will  be 
continued. 

W.  C.  Bevan  will  continue  in 
charge  of  the  inspection  and  service 
division,  while  R.  C.  Hawes,  who 
is  stationed  in  Baltimore,  will  con- 

marketing  work  and  enforcement 
of  the  fresh  egg  law. 

Dr.  DeVault,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, has  been  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
since  1922  and  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics 
since  1926. 


Sherman  Joins  Federation 

The  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  obtaining  the  services 
of  Val  Sherman  to  handle  the 
public  relations  work  of  the  Feder- 
ation. 

Sherman,  who  is  a  native  of 
Minnesota,  has,  for  several  years 
past,  been  a  staff  member  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  serv- 
ing as  editor  of  "News  For  Farmer 
Cooperatives."  Previously,  he  had 
served  with  cooperatives  in  Colorado 
and  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
National  Council  of  Farmers  Co- 
operatives at  Washington. 

Many  Inter-State  members  will 
recall  Val  Sherman's  visits  to  the 
district  dinner  meetings  in  1941. 
At  these  meetings  he  obtained 
pictures  and  a  story  of  how  Inter- 
State  district  officers  planned  and 
put  on  these  annual  events.  A 
two-page  article,  well  illustrated, 
appeared  in  a  subsequent  issue  of 
"News  For  Farmer  Cooperatives." 


Defeat  is  only  for  those  who  accept  it. 


Seven  Districts  Will 
Elect  Directors  this  Fall 

The  annual  meeting  of  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative,  the 
ninth  of  the  Cooperative  and  the 
twenty-ninth  of  organized  producers 
in  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed,  will 
be  held  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel  in  Philadelphia  on  November 
27-28.  At  this  time  the  three-year 
terms  of  seven  directors  will  start. 

Under  the  by-laws,  seven  districts 
elect  a  director  every  year.  The 
directors  whose  terms  expire  this 
fall,  and  the  districts  they  represent, 
are  as  follows: 

District     I.  A.  K.  Rothenberger 
District    4.  Wm.  H.  Holloway 
District    7.  H.  K.  Martin 
District    9.  H.   B.   McDowell,   Jr. 
District  12.  W.  H.  Jump 
District  I  5.  H.  W.  Wickersham 
District  25.  B.  H.  Welty 

The  members  who  will  be  elected 
as  delegates  by  the  locals  in  each 
of  these  districts  will  meet  sometime 
between  the  completion  of  local 
meetings  in  their  respective  districts 
and  the  annual  meeting  and  elect 
a  director. 

Men  who  have  studied  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  cooperatives  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  insist  that 
the  selection  of  directors  to  run  the 
affairs  of  a  cooperative  is  a  matter 
of  highest  importance  to  members. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  directors  as  a 
body  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  the 
cooperative  as  adopted  by  the 
delegates  and  to  develop  further 
policies  from  time  to  time  as  occa- 
sion may  require.  It  is  upon  the 
sound  judgment  of  these  men  that 
the  present  and  future  success  of 
their  organization  hinges. 

The  responsibilitity  of  each  direc- 
tor is  actually  two-fold — he  must 
keep  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  his 
District  and  he  must  also  consider 
the  long-time  and  well-rounded 
needs  of  the  entire  organization. 
These  are  heavy  responsibilities 
which  may  well  have  far-reaching 
effects  on  the  welfare  of  Inter-State's 
thousands  of  members. 


**Ronnie"  Joins  Waves 

The  girls  in  the  Inter-State  office 
are  out  shopping  for  a  service  flag 
for  one  of  their  number  who  is 
joining  the  Waves.  Our  future 
Wave  is  Veronica  Luczyn,  who  has 
been  with  Inter-State  about  twenty 
months,  most  of  which  time  she 
served  as  the  "hello  girl"  at  our 
telephone  switchboard  and  more 
recently  has  been  working  in  the 
statistical  and  milk  payroll  depart- 
ment. ...  .   ,, 

Our  best  wishes  go  with  "Rormie 
in  her  service  to  her  country. 

Arc  you  properly  registered  to  vote 
this  fall?    If  not,  register  at  once, 


Class  Prices^  Pennsylvania  Markets 

^.''^«                                             Area  Class  I            Class  II  Class  III 

^<^rne                                       Number  July -Aug.    July         Aug.  July          Aug. 

PInladelphia  Suburban IA  $3  85       $3  220     $3  340  $2  581        $2  580 

;V*''*'"^  _.     ^r                                   ^  ^70         3.130       3  241  2  523        2.518 

Muntincdon-  Tyrone I0.Z2  3  45          3.  130       3.241  2  523         2  518 

hiatcWidc II  3  50         3130       3.241  2  523         2  518 

Lancaster |4  3.73          3.140       3.258  2.523         2.518 

'^^^a<J»"g 15  3.70         3.140       3.258  2.523         2  518 
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Classification  Percentages 

Pennsylvania  (State  Control)  and  Wilmington 

^       -^"^^^  ^  I  IA  II  III  -A'  Bonus 

C  ream   1  op  Dairy 99  Q  0  1  

h.achus  Dairy 

Everett  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co.     .  43  08  0  54  64  2  28 

Fraim's  Dairy 90.866  x  9   134 

1  loflfman's 64  10  26  0 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co 40  0  60  0 

August 

Clover  Dairy  Company 89 .  50  x  10   50  x 

Fraim's  Dairy 90.681  x  9  319  x 

New  Jersey 

August  Norm  Cream 

Castanea  Dairy |00  0 

Scotl-Powdl  riairics 100  0 

Supplce-Wiils-Jones 100  0 


848 
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100 
100 
100 


July 


Prices  Paid  for  4^^  Milk 


Location  Area 

Bechtel,  I.  Lloyd Royersford.  Pa I A 

Cream  Top  Dairy Lancaster.  Pa 14 

Eachus  Dairy West  Chester.  Pa. . 

Everett  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co Everett.  Pa 

Highland  Dairy  Products Doc  Run.  Pa 

I  loftman's Altoona.  Pa 

Lancaster  Milk  Co Lancaster  Market . 

"     "     New  York  Market 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson.  Pa 

Queen  Dairy Lancaster.  Pa 

Rohrer  Med  O  Farms  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa 

Strickler.  Dean  D.  &  Son Huntingdon.  Pa. .  . 

Sylvan  View  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa 

IVi  County  Dairy Honey  Brook.  Pa I A 

August 

Abbotts  Dairies (N.  J.  Producers) 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington.  Del. 

Centerville  Producers  Co-op Centerville.  Md. . 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington.  Del. 


IA 
10,Z2 

IA 

9 
14 

9 

14 
14 

10.Z2 
14 


Wilmington.  Del. . 
Wilmington.  Del. . 
Wilmington.  Del. . 
Doe  Run.  Pa 


Delamore  Dairy 

Fraim's  Dairy 

Greenhill  Dairy 

Highland  Dairy  Products 

New  York  Buyers   201-10  mile  zone. 

Scott-Powell  Dairies (N.  J.  Producers) 

Supplee-Wills-Jones Nassau,  Del 

(N.  J.  Producers) 

West  End  Dairy Wilmington.  Del. 

Western  Maryland  Dairy Rising  Sun.  Md. . 


Price 

$3.80 
3.72 
3  79 
3.28 
3  76 
3.50 
3  70 
3  70 
3.35 
3  61 
3.73 
3.40 

•  3.70 
3.76 


4.00 
3.81 
3.69 
3.85 
3.85 
3.90 
3.82 
4.03 
3.58 
3.68 
3.57 
4.03 
3  85 


Prices  reported  as  paid  by  handlers  in 
markets  not  under  Federal  control  are 
determined  according  to  price  schedules 
furnished  by  the  handler  or  from  statements 
furnished  with  milk  checks  and  checked  in 
the  Inter  State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  pre- 
miums which  individual  producers  may 
earn. 

The  butterfat  differential  is  5  cents  per 
point  in  all  Pennsylvania  markets  listed 
except  Philadelphia  where  it  is  4  cents.  The 
differential  in  Wilmington  and  in  New 
Jersey  markets  is  also  4  cents  a  point. 

Sergeant:  "Did  you  shave  this 
morning?" 

Private:  "Yes,  sir." 

Sergeant:  "Well,  next  time  stand 
closer  to  the  razor." 


Get  This  Bulletin 

Farmers  take  pride  in  their  ma- 
chinery and  a  recent  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, No.  465,  entitled  "Tillage 
Tools,"  describes  in  accurate  detail 
the  proper  care  and  adjustment  of 
tillage  tools  for  their  best  service, 
lightest  draft  and  longest  wear. 

A  large  part  of  the  bulletin  is 
given  over  to  the  moldboard  plow, 
with  space  also  given  to  the  disc 
plow,  spring  tooth  harrow  and  disc 
harrow. 

The  various  adjustments,  hitches 
and  alignments  are  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  drawings. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Class  Prices 

Wilmington 

F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  4%  milk 

Class  I  Class  II 

July  $3.93  $3,064 

August  3.93  3.171 

September  3.93  — 

New  Jersey 

F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk 


September,  1944 


Class  I 
July  $3.83 

August  3.83 

September  3.83 

The   price  of  4%   milk  ». „„  .„ 

20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than  the 
price  of  3.5%  milk. 


)f 


Class  II 

$2.67 

2.67 

2.67 

each   class  is 


♦Cream    tDry  Skimmilk 
$23,750  12.70060^ 


Prices  of 

July 

August  24.6844  12.63840^ 

* — Per  40-quart  can  of  40  percent  cream. 

J—  Per  pound  of  roller  process  dry  skimmilk 
each  as  used  in  determining  the  Phila- 
delphia Class  11  price. 


Average  Price  New  York  92-Score  Butter 
The  quoted  price  has  been  46.75  per 
pound  since  January,  1943,  this  price  in- 
cluding rollback  subsidy  payments  since 
June.  1943. 


Small  Arms  Ammunition 
Available  to  Farmers 

The  ban  on  the  sale  of  ammunition 
to  hunters  has  been  lifted  and  the 
quotas  of  ammunition  for  farmers 
and  ranchers  have  been  increased, 
through  a  recent  War  Production 
Board  order.  In  any  sale  of  such 
ammunition  made  to  either  farmers 
or  hunters,  a  certificate  stating 
that  they  are  entitled  to  this  am- 
munition must  be  signed  by  the 
applicant. 

Full  details  can  be  obtained  from 
sporting  goods  stores  and  other 
shops  where  such  ammunition  is 
customarily  sold. 


Private:  "See  that  sailor  over 
there  annoying  that  girl?" 

M.P.:  "Why.  he's  not  even  look- 
ing at  her." 

Private:  "That's  what's  annoying 
her." 


LUKE  WARM 


^  WI5H  I 
COULD  GET 
A  COUPWE 
MEW  MAHDf. 


NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL 


. 


t 


Prices  49'"  Milk,  July  and  Au 


M^k."  AdmtaUtrator   Wm.    P.    Sadl.r,     (or    milk     purchased    dunng 

July  and  August,  1944. 


Handler 


Plant  Location 


Ij5  July 

JSsI  Price 


Aug. 
Price 


Market  Average 


f  .o  b.  Philadelphia  —    $3.831  $3.857 


Abbotts  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

Coudersport,  ra. . 

••  ••  Curryville.  Pa 339 

'......  Easton,  Md 283 

••  ...  .Goshen.  Pa 241 

••  Oxford.  Pa 227 


—     $3,863 

.402 


Port  Allegheny,  Pa 

••      Spring  Creek,  Pa.  . 

Ardmore  Home  Dairies.  .      Ardmore,  Pa.    .  .    • 

Baldwin  Dairies Et'^^  w^?,  '*d 

Barlow,  A.  C.  &  Son Glen  Mills.  Pa 

Bedminster  D 'ymn's  Ass'n   Bednriinster,  Pa. 
BergdoU's.  John  C.  Dairy.  Boothwyn,  Pa 

Booth,  Chas.  T Sh^^?';   u^     p  • 

Breuninger  Dairies Phi  adelphia.  Pa. . 

"      Richlandtown,  ra. 

Brookmead  Grnsy  Dairies .  Wayne   Pa. 

Browns  Dairy ?>'' •      i,    *o 

Buck's  Co.  Farms  Dairies     Mornsville,  Pa      .  . 
Buehlers  Dairy Willow  Grove.  Pa 


iry 

Clover  Crest  Dairy  Farm 
Cooklyn  Milk  Co 
Crawford.  M.  S.  Dairy. 
Cry«tlp,  Wm   H..  Dairy 
Darlington  Bros 
Deger's 


416 
451 


.11 
.22 
.09 
.07 

.227 

.07 

.07 

.22 

.07 

.13 

.262 


Newtown.  Pa 
Goldsboro,  Md 

Drexel  Mill,  Pa - 

Chester.  Pa 07 

Darling,  Pa. _ 09 

".'.   .234 
Pa...     — 
Pa...     — 


3.494 

3.550 

3.592 

3.606 

3.417 

3.382 

3.956 

3.865 

3.834 

3.709 

3.762 

3.826 

3.834 

3.607 

3.889 

3.835 

3.639 

3.966 

3.805 

3.409 

3.959 

3.857 


^airy Mont  Clare,  Pa 

Die"trich's  Dairy  '.'.'. g^f.^ir?'  Z^ 

Engel  Dairy E^?HTt•*' 

Ervin's  Dairy Et-Hi^t'^'  P« 

Frankford  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa 

Gailey  Ice  Cream  Co  .  .  -Delta.  Pa..  . 
Gardenville  D'ymns  Ass  n.  .GardenviUe,  Pa. 
GardenviUe  Farm  Dairies.    Doylestown   Pa. 

Gaynor.  Hyland  L Boothwyn    Pa 

Gorman  Dairies  .  .  -,  •  •    Newtown  Sq.. 

Greentree  Creamery  Ass  n .   Obdisk   Pa ...  . 
Gross.  Charles.  Dairy  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Grubbs  Dairies Media,  Pa .      ^.  . 

Hamilton  Dairies S'^j^^t'^'  K  '  '     - 

Hansen,  A.  R T^t^f  ^^5^  P  '        11 

••  •'  .  .    Mainland,  ra >  > 


Pa 


248 

13 

11 

09 

.07 

.22 

.07 


Harbison's  Dairies. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brandtsville,  Pa.         276 

Byers,  Pa 22 

.Carlisle,  Pa 276 

••      ; Hurlock.  Md 283 

....  Massey,  Md 241 

••        ■■      ...Millville,  Pa 332 

Sudlersville.  Md...    .248 


Hernig,  Peter,  Sons.'. Philadelphia.  Pa 

*  *•  Boiling  Springs,  r a. 


Hill  Crest  Farms Eddington,  Pa 

Holiday  Dairy              -^  •  •      ^orristown,  Pa^  _ 
Homestead  Guernsey  F^^m .  Chester  Heights  P. 
Hutt's  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. 


.276 
.09 
.11 
.11 


Ivy  Crest  Guernsey  Dairies  Hatboro,  Pa 
•^         -  -"    •  '^'--'idelDhia.  ra. 


.09 

Jersey  Queen  Dairy .  .  S^'^^.i^^P^i?'  07 

Johnson.  J.  Ward.  Dairy     .  Woodlyn,  Pa  07 

Lehigh  Valley  Farmers.       .Allentown.  Pa^  ^^^ 

Marmer,  John P^'^'^J^T  09 

Marshall.  T.  Forest  Linwood,  Pa VT 

Martin  Century  Farms.  .    . Lansdale.  ra . 

Meyers  Dairies Ambler.  Pa 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy  ^^^^f\  V^     p;, 

Missimer-Wood-Narcissa       Philadelphia    Pa. 
Montg-Berk  Dairy  Co  Boyertown,  Pa  ^^/ 

Nelson  Dairies ^u"J'l'''F":d    Pa 

Oakes  Dairy  Farm Chadds  Fo^f    ^a 

Oakland  Farms.       ^fTiT  ^  1    Pa 

Pennbrook  Milk  Co P^^*^^^  P^^^'  ^^ 

Penn-Reed  Milk  Co Bellevil  e   Pa  _  •    •     _ 

Quaker-Maid  Dy  Products  P^j  ade  Phia.  Pa. .  • 

Quinn's  Dairies C^^^flPfe*'  ^*  '  *     1 3 

Rosenberger's  Dairies Hatfield.  Pa « ^ 


II 
.09 
.07 


.09 
11 

n 


318 


3.717 
3.496 
3.910 
3.817 
3.780 
3.602 
3.748 
3.858 
3.837 
3.875 
3.637 
4.009 
3.890 
4.021 
3.844 
3.734 
3.854 
3.548 
3.604 
3.548 
3.541 
3.583 
3.492 
3.576 
3.746 
3.440 
3.901 
3.710 
3.794 
3.908 
3.925 
3.932 
3.685 
x4.170 
3.824 
3.901 
3.744 
3.759 
3.906 
3.935 
3.595 
3.672 
3.922 
3.579 
3.877 
3.327 
3.874 
3.874 
3.712 


$3,888 
3.456 
3.519 
3.575 
3.617 
3.631 
3.442 
3.407 
3.905 
3.860 
3.820 
3.704 
3.803 
3.874 
3.855 
3.598 
3.905 
3.896 
3.646 
3.987 
3.798 
3.489 
3.916 
3.828 
3.955 


Handler  Plant  Location 

Schillinger's  Dairies E^M^ j^IpII^*'  p^  ~ 

Scott-Powell  Dairies  Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

Ardmore,  ra ^ 

"  .  .  .  Biglerville,  Pa 283 

••      ■.. Clayton.  Del 241 

Fairdale.  Pa 318 

New  Holland,  Pa.      .234 

••     ..;....  Snow  Hill,  Md 304 

York  Springs,  Pa .  .     276 

Shearer.  Paul  B.  ^  Co. .  .  .    ^el^P^^^  .  .    .248 

Suburban  Dairies  J^J^r^f ',  ^if-      p  " 

Supplee-  Wills-Jones. ....  .  ^^^^^^^  ^^  .  .    .332 


July 
Price 


Aug. 
Price 


3.760 
3.485 
3.947 
3.834 
3.910 
3.613 
3.571 
3.884 
3.827 
3.987 
3.629 
4.002 
3.809 
3.997 
3.857 
3.747 
3.857 
3.551 
3.607 
3.551 
3.544 
3.586 
3.495 
3.579 
3.768 
3.462 
3.980 
3.748 
3.841 
3.912 
3.948 
3.922 
3.693 
X4.360 
3.891 
3.872 
3.755 
3.758 
3.886 
3.926 
3.589 
3.709 
3.934 
3.754 
3.956 
3.416 
3.884 
3.879 
3.707 


Chambersburg.  Pa.    .297 

Hagerstown,  Md..       304 

"      .....  ..Harrington,  Del ..  .    -262 

"      Huntingdon,  Pa    .  .    .332 

Leaman  Place.  Pa.       234 

"      Lewistown,  Pa 311 

..  .  Mercersburg,  Pa.    .    .311 

"        Mt.  Pleasant.  Del        227 

Princess  Anne,  Md.     297 

"      Townsend.  Del 234 

.   Worton,  Md 233 

Sylvan  Seal  Milk.  .  .  EtiH^lPt*^'  p^         Z 

Sypherd's  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     ^ 

-r.  .i„_'„  r»»;^x,  lenkmtown,  ra. 

Turner  &  Wescott  SJ^?Ti'  U^     P« 

Walnut  Farms  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Warners  Dairy  gerwyn   Pa 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms Wawa.  Pa 

Willow  Ridge  Farm y^*^?'?'    u        p« 

Wilmer  Dairies Su"?^  J^V"^       P^ 

Wissahickon  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa 

Witchwood  Dairy  Sprmg  House   Pa        " 

differentials  set  forth  in  this  column  ar^e  as^provv 


.234 

.09 
.09 
.09 
.07 


3.922 

3.791 

3.791 

3.478 

3.520 

3.443 

3.527 

3.457 

3.485 

3.392 

3.114 

4.040 

3.851 

3.489 

3.524 

3.517 

3.559 

3.489 

3.587 

3.510 

3.510 

3.594 

3.524 

3.587 

3.566 

3.870 

3.868 

3.917 

3.514 

3.920 

3.813 

3.751 

3.859 

3.836 

3.804 

3.903 


* — The  location  di 


paragraphs  961.8(d)  and  961.8(e)  of  'he  marketm^  or< 
aVdirtere„t.al  as  set  forth  .„  Pa«^»Ph  96' W),','  Z 


3.814 

3.814 

3.501 

3.543 

3.466 

3.550 

3.480 

3.508 

3.535 

3.257 

4.051 

3.872 

3.510 

3.545 

3.538 

3.580 

3.510 

3.608 

3.531 

3.531 

3.615 

3.545 

3.608 

3.587 

3.874 

3.856 

3.965 

.>.30O 

3.902 
3.818 
3.748 
3.890 
3.816 
3.969 
3.955 

ded 
The 


in 

U:dlTdwe"S"or'm°rdelT;;;ecl-  ^t ■  plants  located 

graph  961 .8(e)  an  additional  deduction  of  3  cents  pej  nuna 


cents  p)er 

to  40  miles 

for  each 

para- 

hundredwieght 

has  been  deducted  in  determining 

higher   than    the 


is  permitted  at  such  plants  and 

the   minimum   permitted   prices.      Where  a   price 

minimum  is  paid  or  the  mtention  to  pay  a 

known   such   price   is 

deductions  of  7   to   13 

tabulation,  on  milk  delivered  at  pi 

x'-Wm  pay  "uuerfat  differential  of  5  cents  per  point 


higher  price  is  mac 


MARKET  SUMMARY 


Class  1  price,  4%  milk 
Class  II  price,  4%  milk 
Weighted  average  price 
Class  I,  pounds 
Class  II.  pounds 
Total  pounds 
Class  I.  percent 
Class  11,  percent 
Average  butterfat  test,  % 
Number  of  producers 
Pounds  per  day  per  farm 

Value  4%  basis  *o  ,77  ai7  ^R 

f.o.b.  Philadelphia       $3,177,617.38 


Aug.  '43 

$4,030 

3.282 

3.853 

72,731.729 

9,697,729 

82,429,438 

88.24 

n.76 

3.78660 

9,621 

276 


July  '44 
$4,050 
3.184 
3.831 
72,649,403 
12.424,038 
83,073.441 
83.40 
14.60 
3.75499 
9.605 
286 


Aug.  '44 
$4,050 
3.291 
3.857 
75,244,427 
9,519.154 
84,763.581 
88.77 
11.23 
3.76135 
9,709 
282 


$3,258,939.05   $$3,269,351.39 


W^ 


MONEY  SOLVES  A  LOT  OF  PROBLEMS 

WAR  BONDS - 

help  beat  the  Axis  today,  help  re-equip  the 
farm  tomorrow 


8 


Secondary  Markets 


Wilmington 


The  milk  supply  in  Wilmington 
has  been  maintained  remarkably 
well  during  the  past  month  consid- 
ering the  drought  that  has  prevailed 
over  the  entire  producing  area. 
Members  are  urged  to  continue  to 
produce  all  the  milk  possible,  be- 
cause at  this  season  of  the  year,  with 
schools  opening,  the  demand  for 
milk  is  increasing  considerably. 

The  members  will  hold  their  an- 
nual meeting  and  election  of  the 
market  committee  for  the  coming 
year  at  Red  Lion,  Del.,  on  Thursday, 
September  28.  Dinner  will  be 
served  all  members  attending,  it 
being  requested  that  reservations  be 
made  promptly  upon  receiving  notice 
by  letter. 

The  following  members  have  been 
nominated  for  election  to  the  com- 
mittee: 

Name  and  Address  Buyer 

Irwin  Klair.  Marshallton,  Del.  Fraim 

W.  L.  Phipps,  Wilmington.  Del.  Blue  Hen 

Wm.  Naudain,  Newark.  Del  Blue  Hen 

Fred  Martenis,  Elkton.  Md.  Fraim 

John  Butler.  Middletown,  Del.  Sylvan  Seal 

Norman  Ford.  Bear.  Del.  Delamore 

Harry  Seemans,  Odessa,  Del.  Sylvan  Seal 

Lewis  Stafford.  Newark.  Del.  We.st  F,nd 

N.  Nivin.  Landenberg.  Pa.  Fraim 

N.  T.  Dempsey.  Newark,  Del.  Delamore 

Carl  Fcucht,  Elkton,  Md.  Clover 

James  F.  Wood.  Elkton.  Md.  Clover 

John  W.  Scott.  Earleville,  Md.  Clover 

Julian  Spry,  Elkton.  Md.  Delamore 

George  Rheims,  Middlet'n.  Del.  Sylvan  Seal 

luJgar  Price.  Middletown.  Del.  Clover 

S.  W.  Harrington,  Smyrna,  Del.  Clover 

J.  B.  Biggs.  Port  Deposit.  Md.  Blue  Hen 

W.  Darlington,  Pocopson,  Pa.  Fraim 

Ralph  Larson.  Bear,  Del.  Fraim 

\  larold  Little,  Newark,  Del.  Clover 

Nine  men  from  this  list  will  be 
elected  to  the  committee  by  the 
members  attending  this  annual 
meeting. 

All  members  arc  urged  to  come  out 
and  take  an  active  part  in  this 
meeting  and  in  running  the  Wil- 
mington "branch"  of  Inter-State. 


South  Jersey 


The  milk  supplies  in  the  South 
Jersey  area  have  been  holding  up 
remarkably  F  well  considering  the 
severe  drought  that  has  prevailed 
this  summer  throughout  the  entire 
area.  Some  of  the  smaller  dealers 
have  had  more  milk  than  they  need- 
ed recently  but  have  easily  disposed 
of  it   to  other  dealers   in   the  area. 

Members  are  urged  to  continue 
to  produce  all  the  milk  possible  dur- 
ing the  next  three  months.  All  of 
New  Jersey  has  been  included  in  the 
drought  area  except  Cumberland. 
Salem  and  Cape  May  counties. 
The  subsidy  payments  have  been 
increased  from  80  to  90  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  in  all  other  counties. 


A  meeting  of  dairymen  of  Salem 
and  Cumberland  counties  was  held 
at  Pole  Tavern  on  September  5 
to  try  to  get  these  counties  included 
in  the  official  drought  area.  Speak- 
ers at  this  meeting  included  Thos. 
Lawrence,  president  of  the  United 
Milk  Producers;  Herbert  Voor- 
hees,  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Farm  Bureau,  and  F.  R.  Ealy, 
manager  of  the  South  Jersey  Inter- 
State  Milk  Market. 

A  resolution  was  drawn  up  and 
passed  to  be  presented  to  the  War 
Food  Administration  and  to  the 
state  AAA  committee,  urging  that 
these  counties  be  included  in  the 
drought  area  so  that  dairymen  in 
these  two  counties  could  receive 
the  additional  return  to  help  defray, 
in  part  at  least,  the  extra  production 
cost  caused  by  the  drought. 


Trenton 


The  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Trenton  Inter-State  Milk  Market, 
at  its  meeting  on  August  29,  elected 
Jos.  S.  Briggs  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  Eugene  Stapler 
on  the  marketing  committee.  At 
this  meeting,  Chairman  Wm=  J-. 
Lauderdale  gave  a  full  report  on 
the  recent  New  York  milk  hearing. 

The  production  situation  in  the 
Trenton  market  has  shown  some 
drastic  changes,  with  a  considerable 
increase  in  production  during  late 
August  and  a  sharp  drop  since  then, 
resulting  in  the  lowest  mid-Sep- 
tember production  in  the  area  that 
has  been  experienced  in  many  years. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membersip  work,  during 
August,  1944. 

Farm  Calls 1 520 

Non-Farm  Calls 260 

Butterfat  Tests 4006 

Plants  Investigated 68 

Herd  Samples  Tested 435 

Brom  Thymol  Tests j  008 

Microscopic  Tests 8|9 

Membership  Solicitations 483 

New  Members  Signed 66 

Meetings 21 

Attendance \\\2 


An  investment  in  knowledge  al- 
ways pays  the  best  interest. 

— BenJ.  Franklin 


God  gave  us  two  ends  to  use — 
One  to  think  with,  one  to  sit  with; 
The  war  depends  on  which  we 
choose:  HEADS  we  win;  TAILS 
we  lose! 
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Sell  Boarder  Cows  Now 

As  a  means  of  getting  maximum 
production  out  of  the  feeds  avail- 
able, dairymen  have  been  asked  to 
sell  their  boarder  cows  now.  The 
least  promising  heifers  should  go 
also.  The  request  is  urgent  be- 
cause the  number  of  animal  units 
on  farms  in  relation  to  feed  avail- 
able is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  In  order  to  get  maximum 
production  with  a  limited  supply  of 
feed,  inefficient  animals  must  be 
eliminated. 

Normally  dairymen  cull  their 
herds  more  closely  in  the  winter 
and  spring  months  than  they  do  in 
summer  and  fall.  This  means  a 
heavy  milking  schedule  as  well  as 
feeding  in  the  winter  time.  If 
earlier  culling  were  practiced,  labor 
as  well  as  feed  would  be  saved  and 
like  feed,  labor  is  an  important 
factor  this  year. 

Dairymen  have  not  been  asked 
to  reduce  milk  cow  numbers,  except 
to  get  rid  of  the  boarder  cows,  be- 
cause the  demand  for  milk  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  Furthermore,  a 
high  percentage  of  the  feed  consum- 
ed by  dairy  cattle  is  roughage  and 
as  a  rule  the  supply  of  roughages  is 
adequate. 

The  amount  of  culling  the  average 
dairyman  should  do  to  keep  his  herd 
producing  efficiently  is  indicated  in 
Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associa- 
tion records.  From  these  herds  one 
cow  in  every  five  is  discarded  each 
year.  The  largest  number,  about 
one-third,  go  out  because  they  are 
naturally  low  producers.  Mastitis, 
sterility  and  Bang's  disease  are  the 
next  most  important  reasons.  A 
few  are  discarded  because  of  old 
age.  Some  of  the  increase  is  sold 
for  dairy  purposes. 

Dairymen  need  production  records 
to  guide  them  in  culling,  because 
without  records  an  accurate  ap- 
praisal of  the  producing  value  of 
both  older  cows  and  especially 
heifers  is  very  difficult  to  make. 
University  of  Maryland  DHIA 
News  Notes. 

m 

When  the  Boys  Come  Home 

"The  post  war  problems  facing 
rural  people  are  recognized  as  both 
social  and  economic,"  says  J.  M. 
Fry,  director  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion in  Pennsylvania.  "Veterans 
who  left  their  home  communities  as 
young  men  will  return  mature  and 
experienced.  Many  will  return  with 
wives  from  other  states  or  foreign 
countries." 

He  says,  further,  that  "Adjust- 
ments will  have  to  be  made  in  not 
only  living  conditions  but  also  in 
farm  management  plans." 

To  have  an  eye  for  the  future,  one 
must  look  further  ahead  than  closing 
time  or  the  next  pay  day. 
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Introducing 


Jane  Furtick 


ONE  of  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  Dairy  Council 
personnel  list  is  constancy.  A 
quick  glance  at  the  service  records 
of  the  staff  is  enough  to  establish  the 
fact  that  employee  turnover  is  a 
phenomenon  that  evidences  itself 
only  at  very  infrequent  intervals. 
In  short,  people  just  don't  leave  the 
Dairy  Council  in  ordinary  times. 

But  these,  as  you  may  have 
noticed,  are  not  ordinary  times. 
Resignations  and  replacements  are 
symptoms  of  a  nation  at  war.     And 

*«A«ir    4-V»o*-    ♦■ho    c/»V»<-»«-kl     Kollc    s»r#a    r\T\nf^ 

more  ringing  and  the  field  staff  is 
back  on  the  job,  we  are  trying  to 
get  used  to  the  new  faces  which  have 
appeared  around  the  old  homestead. 
That  shouldn't  be  too  difficult,  for 
they  are  very  nice  faces,  as  you  can 
see  for  yourself.  We'd  like  you  to 
meet  the  people  behind  them: 

Going — as  one  traditionally  does 
— from  left  to  right — we  first  present 
Jane  Furtick,  who  is  a  red-head  if 
there  ever  was  one — and  there  was, 
thank  goodness!  After  high-school- 
ing in  Audubon,  N.  J.,  she  attended 
Cornell  University  and  graduated 
with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
A  major  in  Home  Economics  equips 
her  for  her  Dairy  Council  work  as  a 
nutritionist,  and  her  rather  exten- 
sive training  in  art — especially  de- 
signing and  lay-out — should  make 
her  very  helpful  in  our  constant 
task  of  planning  new  printed  ma- 
terial. 

Next — meet  Jannette  Downs.  A 
Michigan  gal  from  Traverse  City, 
Jannette  picked  up  a  B.S.  degree  in 
Home  Economics  at  Western  Mich- 
igan College  of  Education,  which 
gives  us  a  chance  to  mention  one  of 
our  favorite  American  place-names 
— for  the  college  is  located  in  good 
old  Kalamazoo.  This  personable 
young  lady  is  slated  to  do  nutrition 
talks,  food  demonstrations  and  pup- 
pet shows  in  Delaware  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties. 

One  more  "B.S.  in  Home  Ec." 
joins  the  Dairy  Council  family  this 
fall — Doris  de  Moya.    That  name, 


Doris  de  Moya 


Ruth  Tyheakey 


Betty  Carter 


we  find,  is  of  Cuban  extraction — and 
Doris  has  the  black  hair  and  flashing 
eyes  to  go  with  it.  The  cold  facts 
are  as  follows:  She  was  high- 
schooled  in  Pleasantville,  N.  J., 
colleged  at  University  of  Ohio, 
and  conditioned  by  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company  as  a  food  demonstrator. 
Doris  is  earmarked  (although  it 
doesn't  show  with  her  present  hair- 
do) for  nutrition  and  puppet  work 
in  the  Wilmington  area. 

The  quintet  is  completed  by  two 
young  ladies  of  histrionic  talents  who 
will   aiicrment  our  staff  of  dramatic 
workers.    Ruth  Tybeskey,  a  native 
of    Des    Moines,    Iowa,    began    her 
dramatic    training    at    Des    Moines 
University.     Upon  moving  to  Phila- 
delphia  she   continued    her   studies 
at   the   University   of   Pennsylvania 
and   the   Kilgore   Dramatic   School. 
Considerable     teaching     experience 
both    in    public    high    schools    and 
private  studios,    fits   her  admirably 
for    the   difficult    work   of   coaching 
and  producing  Dairy  Council  plays. 
Betty  Garber  is  also  scheduled 
for  plays  and  puppet  shows  in  Phila- 
delphia schools.    Hailing  from  Birds- 
boro,  Pennsylvania  (there's  another 
fascinating  name)  Betty  trained  for 
a  dramatic  career  at  the  Bessie  V. 
Hicks  School  of  Dramatic  Art,  where 
she  gained  the  necessary  experience 
in     direction     and     production     by 
teaching     children's     classes.       (By 
the  way,  she's  a  blonde — so  we  have 
acquired  a  full  assortment  of  types.) 
And    we    have,    in    our    humble 
opinion,  acquired  five  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  our  field  staff.     The  fine 
talents   and   charming   personalities 
of    these    newly-adopted    daughters 
cannot  help  but  bring  honor  to  the 
family.     Here's  one  country  cousin 
who  is  even  inspired  to  the  point  of 
soaring  into  verse,  to  wit: 
We're  proud  as  punch 
Of  the  whole  darn  bunch! 


There's  a  false  and  a  true  democ- 
racy. The  false  says:  "I  am  equal 
to  you."  The  true  says:  "You  are 
equal  to  me. 


Give  the  Pastures  a 
Chance  to  Survive  Winter 

Trying  to  get  a  little  more  grazing 
in  the  fall,  many  dairymen  greatly 
reduce  the  productivity  and  easi- 
ness of  their  pastures  the  following 
season,  says  J.  B.  R.  Dickey, 
extension  agronomist  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 

He  explains  that  grasses  and 
clovers  must  have  an  extensive  and 
vigorous  root  system  to  produce  as 
they  can  and  should.  Root  growth 
depends  on  the  manufacture  of  food 
material  in  the  top  growth.  If  the 
top  is  not  allowed  to  grow  the  roots 
are  stunted  and  weakened.  This,  in 
turn,  prevents  a  good  top  growth. 
The  best  way  to  kill  a  perennial  weed 
is  to  keep  the  top  cut  off.  Useful 
perennials  are  weakened  in  the  same 

way. 

Pasture  grasses  renew  their  root 
systems  almost  entirely  each  fall. 
If  the  top  is  not  allowed  to  develop 
several  inches  of  growth  at  this 
season,  renewal  is  almost  impassible 
and  spring  growth  will  be  slow  and 
weak.  This  means  low  productivity 
all  season  and  a  better  chance  for 
weeds  to  become  established. 

In  the  case  of  the  clovers  and 
alfalfa,  the  fall  months  are  used 
to  develop  and  store  the  roots  with 
the  nourishment  needed  for  good 
winter  survival  and  vigorous  spring 
recovery.  Cutting  or  heavy  pastur- 
ing of  alfalfa  or  clover  in  September 
often  results  in  severe  winter-killing 
or  at  least  a  weakened  stand.  Many 
Ladino  pastures  lost  nearly  all  of 
their  clover  plants  the  second  winter 
when    grazed    closely    until    rather 

late  fall. 

Several  inches  of  fall  growth  of 
grass  and  clover  is  a  valuable  pro- 
tection to  any  sod  over  winter. 
Snow  held  in  place  by  this  growth 
is  a  protection  from  high  winds, 
low  temperatures,  and  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing. 


Only  butter  can   be  butter 
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The 

War 


Farmer  and 
Bond  Purchases 


by  Charles  W.  Holman,  Secretary, 

The  National  Cooperative  Milk 

Producers'  Federation 

AMERICAN    farmers    have    a    great 
deal  more  at  stake  in  purchasing 
War  Bonds  than  simply  a  patriotic 
urge  to  assist  in  financing  the  war  so 
that  it  may  be  prosecuted  to  an  early 
and  victorious  conclusion.     Modern 
war  demands  governmental  expendi- 
tures far  in  excess  of  those  which  may 
be  met  by  current  revenue  receipts. 
This  means  Government  borrowing. 
If  a  large  part  of  this  borrowing  is 
through     commcrcfal     banks     addi- 
tional   inflationary   spending    power 
is  created  through  the  expansion  of 
credit.     On   the  other   hand,   if   the 
borrowing  is  largely  from  individuals 
much    of    their    excess    funds    are 
drained  off.     Hence,  the  pressure  on 
prices  resulting  from  unusually  large 
funds  bidding  for  limited  amounts  of 
goods  and  services  is  relieved,  and 
thus  inflation  retarded. 

A  tremendously  increased  agri- 
cultural production  and  some  in- 
crease in  average  prices  received 
above  those  paid  by  farmers  have 
raised  the  net  income  of  all  United 
States  farmers  from  the  1935-39 
average  of  $4.7  billion  to  $6.3 
billion  in  1941,  $9.4  billion  in 
1942,  and  an  estimated  $12.5  billion 
in  1943.  With  available  supplies 
of  farm  machinery  replacements 
and  building  materials  limited.  Agri- 
culture has  a  fund  available  for 
either  debt  retirement,  savings  read- 
ily liquidated  for  future  purchases 
of  machinery,  buildings,  etc.,  or 
for  present  investment  in  land. 

A  marked  decrease  in  farm  mort- 
gages in  recent  years  indicates  that 
much  of  this  fund  has  been  properly 
applied   to  debt   retirement.      How- 
ever, activity  in  land  sales  and  a  very 
marked  increase  in  land  values  dem- 
onstrate that  farmers  are  probably 
diverting  a  large  part  of  this  fund 
into  land  purchases.     From  March 
I,   1943,  to  March  I,   1944,  average 
land   values   per   acre   rose    1 5    per- 
cent,   with    the    larger    part    of    the 
rise    taking    place   in    the    last    four 
months    of    the    period.       The    in- 
crease  during    this    four-month    pe- 
riod   was    the    highest    on    record, 
being   20  percent   greater   than   the 
average    monthly    rate    of    increase 
for  the   1919-20  boom  year.     Aver- 
age values  per  acre  have  increased 
more  than  one-third  in   the  past   3 
years.      In   the    1916-19   period    the 
rise  was  about  the  same. 

It  appears  that  an  overcapitali- 
zation of  probably  temporarily  high 
farm  commodity  prices  is  in  process 
just    as   in   World   War    I.      Large 


mortgage  debts  incurred  now,  at 
high  levels  of  income,  will  prove 
disastrous  when  both  total  agricul- 
tural production  and  prices  fall. 
Land  values  are  based  on  the  net 
return  to  land.  With  the  end  of  the 
war  in  sight  and  with  the  prospect 
that  farm  labor  and  other  costs  will 
require  a  relatively  larger  return 
leaving  the  return  to  land  less,  the 
logical    course    for    land    values    at 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

present  would  appear  to  be  down- 
ward rather  than  upward. 

Therefore,  it  appears  that  farm- 
ers would  do  well  to  invest  every 
available  dollar,  beyond  that  needed 
for  debt  retirement,  in  Government 
Bonds.  These  can  be  held  against 
the  day  when  necessary  farm  re- 
placements will  be  available  and 
when  farm  land  values  will  have 
become  more  stable.  In  this  way 
the  individual  farmer  may  assist 
in  hastening  the  day  of  return  of  his 
son,  and  also  have  capital  available 
to  help  finance  him  in  ventures  of 
his  own  choice. 

— U.  S.  Treasury  Department 
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Farmers  Help  Everybody 
When  They  Work  Together 


A 


GRicuLTURE  is  an  industry  of 
some  6'/2  niillion  family  sized 
units.  This  is  true  because  farm 
production  is  generally  most  efficient 
on  the  family  farm.  However,  the 
comparatively  small  operation  which 
is  an  advantage  in  farm  production 
is  a  handicap  in  the  purchasing  of 
farm  supplies  and  in  the  processing 
and  marketing  of  farm  products. 

As  industrial  production  has  shift- 
ed from  the  home  to  the  factory  and 
as  American  business  has  become 
big  business,  farmers  still  maintain- 
ing the  family  farm  have  been  forced 
to  find  more  efficient  ways  of  buying 
and  selling. 

This  they  have  done  by  uniting 
with  their  neighbors,  using  the 
cooperative  form  of  business  enter- 
prise. In  this  way  farmers  have 
built  their  own  business  institutions 
for  buying  farm  supplies  and  market- 
ing farm  products  at  cost.  Thus 
the  farmers  of  America  have  them- 
selves forged  a  tool  for  existing 
in  an  economy  of  big  business. 
Through  this  tool  of  farmer-owned 
and  farmer-controlled  cooperatives 
farmers  have  helped  strengthen  and 
maintain  the  American  system  of 
free  enterprise. 

Through  Their  Cooperatives 

Farmers  Have  Contributed 

Much  More  .... 

They  have  pioneered  in  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of 

food. 

They  have  fostered  standardi- 
zation of  products  through  a 
system  of  grades. 

They  have  insisted  upon  li- 
censed inspection  and  official 
weighing  of  products. 

They  have  improved  storage 
facilities,  thus  reducing  the  loss 
of  products  through  spoilage. 

They  have  reduced  transporta- 
tion costs  by  pooling  small  lots, 
designing  improved  transporta- 


tion facilities,  and  increasing  the 
percentage  of  truck  miles  under 

load. 

They  have  reduced  production 
costs  by  adapting  farm  produc- 
tion supplies  to  the  farmers' 
actual  needs. 

They  have,  through  research 
and  education,  brought  improv- 
ed methods  of  production  into 
more  general  use. 

They  have  lowered  the  cost  of  . 
credit    by    reducing    production 
and  marketing  risks. 

They  have  made  distribution 
more  efficient — less  costly. 

Through  orderly  marketing 
they  have  tended  to  stabilize 
farm  prices. 

They  have  acted  as  pace  setters 
generally  in  the  field  of  market- 
ing and  in  the  purchasing  of 
farm  supplies. 

Farmers,  through  their  co- 
operatives, operated  on  a  non- 
profit basis,  have  made  these 
and  other  contributions  to  the 
general  welfare. 

(Information  Bulletin  No.  3  published 
by  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives,   Washington,  D.C.) 


Our  deeds  follow  us  and  what  we 
have  been  makes  us  what  we  are. 


hould  Oleo  Tax  Be  Removed 


"/  think  it  was'mightylnice'of  Farm- 
er Jones  to  provide'ua^with  a^dinnet' 
hell  ao*8  I'll  know  where  you  are  at 
mealtime!"  .— —  ^  ^       .u 


FOR  the  third  time  in  this  session 
Congress     is     in     a     fight    over 
oleomargarine.      Hearings    have 
recently  closed  on  a  bill  (S.    1744) 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Ellison  D.  Smith  of  South  Carolina, 
which   would   remove   the   ten   cent 
tax  on  colored  oleomargarine  and  the 
congressional  definition  of  and   the 
federal     restrictions     on     all     oleo- 
margarine.     It   would    transfer    the 
regulatory   power  from  the  Bureau 
of    Internal    Revenue    to    the    Food 
and     Drug     Administration     which 
would   not   in   any   way   be   able   to 
control   purely   intrastate   manufac- 
ture and  sale. 

Here  are  other  reasons  why  dairy 
farmers  oppose  the  Smith  bill: 

1.  It  would  destroy  effective  fed- 
eral protection  to  consumers  by 
again  opening  the  door  for  wholesale 
fraudulent  practices  in  the  vending 
of  the  product. 

2.  It  would  throw  entire  respon- 
sibility upon  the  separate  states  of 
regulating  the  intrastate  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  oleomargarine. 

3.  It  would  revive  efforts  in 
many  states  to  replace  the  abandon- 
ed federal  color  tax  with  stale  color 

taxes. 

4.  The  struggle  is  dividmg  the 
farm  people  on  a  sectional  basis. 

5.  All  oleomargarine  would  be 
butter-colored  and  its  production 
increased  to  a  billion  pounds  an- 
nually. Such  a  heavy  production 
would  cut  into  butter  consumption 
and  reduce  the  prices  of  butterfat 
to  a  point  where  at  least  two  million 
cows  would  have  to  be  destroyed. 
It  would  also  reduce  the  incomes  of 
all  other  producers  of  milk  and  its 
products. 

6.  Reduction  of  price  returns  to 
farmers  would  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dairy  industry  of  the 
Southern  states  where  it  is  badly 
needed  to  supply  a  deficit  in  the 
human    diet    and    a    deficit    in    soil 

fertility. 

7.  Increased  use  of  either  cotton- 
seed oil  or  soybean  oil  in  oleomar- 
garine cannot  increase  price  returns 
to  producers  of  cottonseed  or  soy- 
beans. There  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  years,  an  available  market  for 
every  pound  of  edible  domestic 
oils  produced.  That  market  is  in 
vegetable  shortening  and  salad  oils. 
Diversion  of  these  oils  into  oleo- 
margarine creates  deficits  for  the 
shortening  and  salad  oil  industries. 
That  deficit  must  then  be  filled  by 
imported    oils    or    in    some    other 

manner. 

8.  The  estimated  total  value  of 
cottonseed  and  soybean  oils  used  in 
oleomargarine  in  1942  was  $18,700, 
000.      In    the    same    year    it    was 


estimated,  dairy  farmers  fed  cotton- 
seed meal  to  the  value  of  $1  3,3 1 4,000 
and  soybean  meal  to  the  value  of 
$33,715,000.  Thus  the  drive  to 
destroy  the  ten  cent  color  tax  would 
also  curtail  the  amount  of  these 
feeds  which  dairy  farmers  would  be 
able  to  purchase. 

9.  After  the  war  both  cottonseed 
and  soybean  producers  may  find 
the  oleomargarine  people  turning 
either  to  imported  cheaper  oils  or 
using  the  new  German  process  by 
which  synthetic  butter  can  be  made 
from  the  by-products  of  coal  and 
gasoline. 

10.  Without  the  removal  of  the 
ten  cent  color  tax,  oleomargarine  is 
a  thriving  industry.  The  average 
mark-up  in  price  by  manufacturers, 
including  costs,  averages  50  per 
cent,  in  contrast  with  the  mark-up 


of  the  average  creamery  of  15  per 
cent.  They  do  not  need  more  profits. 
II.  The  41  corporations  manu- 
facturing oleomargarine  would  have 
concentration  of  control  enabling 
them  to  advance  the  consumer  price 
at  least  five  cents  per  pound.  This 
would  mean  extra  profits  of  about 
50  million  dollars  a  year  for  these 
few  corporations. 

12.  Reduced  prices  which  dairy 
farmers  would  receive  would  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  merchants  and 
other  suppliers  of  dairy  require- 
ments, doctors,  dentists  and  even 
ministers;  they  would  reduce  bank 
deposits  in  the  trading  centers  of  the 
commercial  dairy  regions. 

By  Charles  W.  Holman,  secretary 
of  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation,  in  the  August, 
1944,  Cooperative  Digest. 


If  the  Feed  Supply  Is  Short 


ABIT  of  sound  advice  went  out  to 
members  of  New  Jersey  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Associations  in 
the  recent  "Cow  Testing  Studies"  of 
the  agricultural  extension  service  of 
Rutgers  University.     In  recognizing 
the  problems  created  by  the  drought, 
they  are  recommending  that  every 
dairyman  determine  what  his  needs 
for  feed  will  be  during  the  coming 
season  and  make  his  plans  according- 
ly,   either    through    emergency    fall 
and    early    spring    pastures    or    by 
other  means.    This  report  states: 

"Continued  dry  weather  in  most 
sections  of  the  state  has  resulted  in 
the  necessity  of  using  next  winter's 
feed    supply    to    supplement    short 
dried-up  pasture.     On  many  farms, 
the    available    supply    of    hay    and 
silage  has  been  reduced  to  an  alarm- 
ing minimum.     Although  milk  pro- 
duction  has   been   maintained   at   a 
satisfactory   level   to  date,    the  full 
impact  of  the  drought  may  not  be 
apparent  until  winter  feeding  starts. 
"Cows  must  be  fed  ample  amounts 
of  grain,  hay  and  silage  in  order  to 
produce    at    an    economical    level. 
Dairymen    who    are    interested    in 
checking  available  supplies  of  feed 
against  the  number  of  animals  on 
the  farm  will   be  interested  in  the 
following    table   indicating    the   ap- 
proximate  amount   of   feed   needed 
for  dairy  animals  of  different  ages. 


"Dairymen  who  foresee  an  acute 
roughage  shortage  should  plan  to 
make  maximum  use  of  late  fall  and 
early  spring  pasture.  A  seeding  of 
small  grain  such  as  wheat,  rye  or 
winter  barley  can  be  most  useful  in 
adding  stretch  to  both  ends  of  the 
pasture  season.  They  can  be  sown 
in  September  if  they  are  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  grazing  and  thus 
provide  several  weeks  of  late  fall 
and  early  spring  grazing." 

To  this  emergency  suggestion  we 

add    two    more    thoughts.      If    this 

survey  of  your  available  feeds  shows 

that  you  will  not  have  enough  to 

last     until     grass     next     spring,     it 

seems    in    order    to    either    (1)    get 

enough  feed  to  last  until  the  cows 

go  on  grass,  or  (2)  sell  the  "bottoms" 

from  your  herd,   bringing  the  herd 

size    down    so    that    there    will    be 

enough  feed  per  cow  to  enable  those 

left  to  do  their  best.    A  combination 

of   buying   feed   and   getting   rid   of 

cows  would  also  be  a  sound  program 

in  many  cases. 

Wife:  "John,  dear,  I  am  to  be 
in  an  amateur  theatrical.  What 
would  folks  say  if   I   were  to  wear 

tights?"  ,  ,  ,     ,  , 

Hubby:     "They  would  probably 

say    that    I    married   you  for   your 
money." 


Animal 

Cow 

Heifer,  1  -2  years 

Heifer,  6  mos.-l  yr. 

Calf  Birth-6  mo. 

Bull 


Hay  or  Equivalent 

2  to  3  tons 
11/2  to  2  tons 
I  ton 

Ke  to  Va  tons 
2  to  2'/2  tons 


Total  Grain  Needed 

2000  -  3000  lbs. 

360  -  500  lbs. 

600-  720  lbs. 

250-  360  lbs. 
1000-  1500  lbs. 


♦When  silage  is  available,  one  ton  of  hay  may  be  replaced  with  three  tons  of  silage  for 
cows  and  heifers  over  six  months  of  age. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


By-Law  Amendments  Extend  Privilege  of  Holding 

Local  and  District  Offices 


THE  by-laws  of  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers*  Cooperative  have 
been  amended  by  action  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Three  sections 
were  amended  which  should  extend 
the  interest  in  Inter-State  to  im- 
mediate members  of  the  families  of 
Inter  -  State  members,  permitting 
them  to  vote  in  place  of  the  member 
at  local  and  district  meetings  and  to 
hold  offices  in  locals  and  districts. 
These  changes  apply  to  delegates 
as  well  as  local  officers. 

Another  change  clarifies  a  section 
of  the  by-laws  covering  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  to  locals,  districts 
and  secondary  markets,  and  also  the 
basis  of  payment  for  milk  of  mem- 
bers which  may  be  unmarketed  or 
marketed  unsatisfactorily. 

The  changes  were  proposed  at  the 
June  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, were  published  on  page  12 
of  the  July  issue  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Review  and  were  formally 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  their  meeting  on  August  23,  1944. 
Each  amended  section  appears 
herewith,  the  new  wording  in  each 
case  being  shown  in  bold  face  type, 
like  this. 

Article  III,  Section  1  1 ,  was  amended 
so  that  this  section  now  reads: 

There  shall  be  as  many  directors  as 
there  are  districts,  and  each  district 
shall  nominate  and  elect  one  director  by 
delegates  chosen  for  that  purpose  by 
stockholders  in  meetings  assembled  in 
the  several  locals  within  the  respective 
districts.  Each  local  shall  be  entitled  to 
elect  delegates  on  the  following  basis: 
For  the  first  twenty-five  (25)  stockhold- 
ers, one  delegate  shall  be  selected,  and 
thereafter  for  each  additional  seventy- 
five  (75)  stockholders  in  the  local  an- 
other delegate  shall  be  selected.  Voting 
at  locals  shall  be  only  by  or  for  stock- 
holders assigned  to  that  local.  Delegates 
must  be  commission- paying  stockholders 
of  the  Cooperative  during  their  terms  of 
service,  which  shall  be  one  year  or  until 
their  successors  are  duly  elected,  except 
that  the  husband,  wife,  son,  daugh- 
ter, grandson  or  granddaughter  of  a 
commission-paying  stockholder,  if 
actually  engaged  in  assisting  in  the 
operation  of  the  stockholder's  milk 
business,  may,  with  his  written  con- 
sent, be  elected  a  delegate  in  place  of 
such  stockholder.  Locals  may  elect 
an  alternate  to  act  in  place  of  a 
delegate  in  case  of  absence  or  inca- 
pacity. 

Article  IV,  Section  6,  was  amended 

so  that  this  section  now  reads: 

No  proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed, 
except  that  a  bona  fide  manager  of  a 
commission-paying  stockholder's  milk 
{business,  or  the  husband,  wife,  son, 
daughter,  grandson  or  granddaugh- 
ter of  a  stockholder,  if  actually  en- 
gaged in  assisting  in  the  operation 
of  a  stockholder's  milk  business, 
may,  with  his  written  consent,  vote 
such    stockholder's  share     in    the    stock- 


holder's absence,  provided  that  no  such 
manager  or  relative  shall  have  more 
than  one  vote  at  any  meeting  of  stock- 
holders, regardless  of  whether  he  is  also 
a  stockholder,  *  manages  or  assists  in 
the  operation  of  more  than  one  stock- 
holder's milk  business.  However,  if 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  deem  it 
advisable  to  take  a  vote  by  mail  on  any 
specific  question  then  and  in  such  event 
the  stockholders  shall  be  sent  a  ballot 
and  shall  be  jiermitted  to  vote  by  mail 
on  a  ballot  prepared  under  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Such  ballot 
must  be  signed  by  the  stockholder  if  the 
Board  of  Directors  so  orders. 
*The  word  "or"  has  been  removed  and  a  comma 
added  at  this  point. 

Article  VI,  Section  9,  was  amended 
by  sub-dividing  into  two  sections, 
which  now  read: 

Section  9.  The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  have  power  to  pay  producers 
whose  milk  is  unsold  such  price  as 
the  Board  deems  fair  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, or,  if  their  milk  is  sold 
by  the  Cooperative  or  with  its  ap- 
proval for  less  than  what  is  deemed 
a  fair  price,  such  differential  as  the 
Board  deems  will  result  in  a  fair 
price. 

Section  10.  The  Board  of  Directors 
•hall  have  power  to  allocate  funds  to 
locals,  districts  and  secondary  mar- 
kets. 

Article  IX,  Section  4,  was  amended 

so  that  it  now  reads: 

The  officers  of  every  local  shall  consist 
of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary 
and  treasurer  (or  secretary-treasurer)  and 
such  other  officers  and  committees  as 
the  local  shall  determine.  All  such 
officers  must  be  commission-paying 
stockholders  of  the  Cooperative  during 
their  terms  of  service,  except  that  the 
husband,  wife,  son,  daughter,  grand- 
son or  granddaughter  of  a  com- 
mission-paying stockholder,  if  actu- 
ally engaged  in  assisting  in  the 
operation  of  the  stockholder's  milk 
business,  may,  with  his  written  con- 
sent, serve  as  an  officer  of  the  local 
in  place  of  such  stockholder. 

Article  X,  Section  4,  was  amended 

so  that  it  now  reads: 

The  officers  of  every  district  shall 
consist  of  a  president,  vice-president, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  such  other  of- 
ficers and  committees  as  the  delegates 
may  determine.  All  such  officers  must 
be  commission-paying  stockholders  of 
the   Cooperative  during   their   terms   of 


service,  except  that  the  husband, 
wife,  son,  daughter,  grandson  or 
granddaughter  of  a  commission- 
paying  stockholder,  if  actually  en- 
gaged in  assisting  in  the  operation 
of  the  stockholder's  milk  business, 
may,  with  his  written  consent,  serve 
as  an  officer  of  the  district  in  place 
of  such  stockholder. 

A  complete  new  printing  of  the 
by-laws  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printers.  A  copy  of  the  by-laws 
as  amended  to  date  will  be  sent 
any  member  who  requests  a  copy. 


Farm  Fire 

Every  Fifteen  Minutes 

Every  fifteen  minutes  during  the 
day  a  farm  home  or  farm  building 
catches  fire  in  the  United  States, 
the  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation says  in  urging  farmers 
to  learn  how  to  eliminate  the  com- 
mon fire  hazards  during  Fire  Pre- 
vention Week.  October  8-14.  More 
than  85  percent  of  these  fires  were 
caused    by    carelessness    and    could 

1  .1.1  KTTTOA 

have    been    preventea,    me    i>jrrn 

asserts. 

Most  farm  fires  are  preventable, 
according  to  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association.  During  Fire 
Prevention  Week.  October  8-14.  the 
NFPA  is  reminding  farmers  to 
clean  out  rubbish  and  debris,  to 
keep  lightning  rod  protection  in 
good  operating  condition,  to  be 
careful  with  matches  and  smoking, 
to  use  fire-resistant  roofing  material 
when  re-roofing  is  necessary.  Spon- 
taneous ignition  of  hay,  NFPA 
points  out.  often  is  due  to  a  leaky 
roof  which  allows  water  to  drip  in, 
starting  the  heating  process.  At 
least  one  approved  fire  extinguisher 
should  be  located  near  a  barn  exit. 


An  Irishman  who  worked  for  a 
Scotch  foreman  in  a  quarry  borrow- 
ed $50  from  the  boss  and  never  was 
called  on  to  do  any  dangerous  work 
any  more. 


Hugh  McMullan  of 
We»t  CheMter,  Pa., 
i«  well  pleaned  with 
countour  farming 
and  proud  of  hi* 
Mtrip9  of  corn  and 
oat*  a»  laid  out  by 
Asaistant  County 
Agent  Robert 
Powera. 


September,  1944 

Dairy  Breeding  Program 
Planned  in  Coatesville  Area 

The  Coatesville  Local  of  Inter- 
State  held  a  meeting  late  in  August, 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  organ- 
izing an  artificial  breeding  organi- 
zation or  affiliating  with  such  an 
organization  already  established. 
The  meeting  was  arranged  by  Paul 
Coates,  president  of  the  local,  who 
has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  this 
modern  dairy  development.  Also 
on  the  program  were  H.  D.  AUe- 
bachy  who  told  the  producers  at 
the  meeting  of  the  work  being  done 
in  Montgomery  county,  and  J.  S. 
Oberle,  county  agent  of  Chester 
county. 

The  local,  after  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion, authorized  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  develop  further 
plans.  The  committee  consists  of 
Furman  Gyger,  Jr.,  and  Willard 
Campbell  of  Chester  county,  Mr. 
Allebach  from  Montgomery  county 
and  Mr.  Oberle.  This  Committee 
visited  the  artificial  breeding  co- 
operative at  Lewisburg  and  is  now 
developing  arrangements  to  obtain 
semen  from  that  organization. 

It  is  stated  that  about  850  cows 
have  been  signed  up  in  lower  Mont- 
gomery county  and    1,000  or  more 
in  Chester  county.     These  are  prac- 
tically all  Guernseys  and  Holsteins 
and.     at    such    time    as    sufficient 
Jersey   cows   are   signed   up   in   the 
Lewisburg  and  Chester-Montgomery 
areas  to  justify  extending  the  ser- 
vice to  Jersey  breeders,  this  will  be 
done.     This  will  require  a  total  of 
nearly   500   cows.      The   Lewisburg 
organization  requires  that  members 
sign  up  for  all  cows  and  heifers  in 
their  herd  over  six  months  of  age. 
At  the  same  time  that  membership 
work  is  progressing  in  the  Chester- 
Montgomery  area,  efforts  are  being 
made,    also,    toward   obtaining    the 
services    of    a    competent    veterin- 
arian to  take  over  the  work  for  the 
dairymen  in  that  section. 

The  whole  matter  of  promoting 
artificial  breeding  organizations  by 
or  through  Inter-State  has  been 
considered  rather  extensively.  Be- 
cause of  the  widely  scattered  ter- 
ritory served  by  Inter-State,  how- 
ever, the  directors  did  not  see  their 
way  clear  to  initiate  active  work 
along  those  lines.  The  value  of 
artificial  insemination  of  dairy  cows 
is  fully  recognized  and  its  importance 
is  emphasized  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  dairy  cattle 
and  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of 
milk  production. 

In  support  of  this  plan,  the  direc- 
tors adopted  a  policy  of  giving 
encouragement  to  any  group  of 
members  who  may  be  considering 
activities  of  this  kind.  Members  of 
Inter-State's  field  staff  will  lend 
their  assistance  to  any  local  group 
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LISETER  FARM 

Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale 

110  PURE-BRED  GUERNSEYS 
52  Cows,  20  Bred  Heifers,  26  Open  Heijers 

and  12  Bulls 

At  NEWTOWN  SQUARE,  PA. 

October  10th,   1944,   10:15  a.m.  EWT. 

The  farm  is  located  V/i  mi.  N.  of  Newtown  Square  on  Rt.  No.  232. 
16    miles    west    of    Philadelphia,     five    miles    from     PaoU,     Pa. 

Rich  in  Mixter  May  Royal -Langu^ater  Steadfast  blood  — 
majority  of  animals  with  AR  records— DHIA  average  for  the 
last  7  years  425  lbs.  fat. 

Liseter  Farms  has  been  premier  show  winners  at  the  last 
several  Penna.  Farm  Shows.  Production  and  type  predom- 
inate in  this  22  year  old  herd. 

No  Bangs  reactors  since  1928 — T,B,  Certifi- 
cate No.  111895,  Bangs  Certificate  No,  95. 

Sale  Managed  by:  ^^^^^  M  Catalogs 

The  Penna.  Guernsey  Breeders'  Ass'n 

1211  Payne-Shoemaker  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
WM.  H.  JVZI,  Field  Secretary 


Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Sale 

60  HEAD 
50  Cows  and  bred  heifers,  7  calves  and  3  bulls. 

Everything  T.B.  accredited  and  Banga  certified 

AT  LITITZ,  PA. 
OCTOBER  2,  1944—11:45  A.M.,  EWT. 

Lititz,  Pa.,  ia  nine  milea  north  of  Lancaater 

Consignments     from     prominent     herds     in     Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  majority  bred  to  be  fresh  near  sale  time. 

ALSO  18  VACCINATED  ACCREDITED  HEIFERS, 

12  Bred. 


Sale  Managed  by: 


Write  for  catalogs. 


Penna.  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association 

Payne-Shoemaker  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


whenever  occasion  requires  and  re- 
ports of  developments  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  carried  regularly  in  the 
Review. 


A  farm  hand  took  his  girl  for  a 
buggy  ride  and  nine  miles  out  in  the 
country    the    horse    dropped    dead. 

"Oh.  dear."  sighed  the  girl.  **and 
I'm  so  tired." 

"Suppose  I  give  you  a  nice  kiss," 
said  the  farm  hand.  'That  will 
put  life  in  you." 

"In  that  case."  said  the  girl, 
"you'd  better  kiss  the  horse. 


"Let's  make  the  Axis  lose  the 
game:  No  Huns;  No  BHtz;  No 
terrors." 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


September,  1944 


IS 


t- 


Little  Change  in  Dairy  Picture 


THE  acute  shortage  of  butter  for 
civiUan  consumption  is  caused 
primarily  by  the  continued  low 
level  of  creamery  butter  production. 
Recent  weekly  reports  of  the  USDA 
indicate  production  is  running  14  to 
15  percent  under  corresponding 
weeks  last  year.  The  government 
set-aside  requirement  for  September 
is  20  percent  of  production,  the 
same  as  for  September,  1943.  Last 
year  no  set-aside  requirement  was 
made  for  October  production,  but 
in  making  the  September  announce- 


«-     J!-tM 


It's  much  cheaper  io  buy  a  fu/e  uiSin-|^i^ 
fectant  like  blVERSOL  ,than  new^--^^ 
utensils.  And  that's  not  all!  DIVERSOL  Is 
so  easy  to  use.  Dissolves  quickly^  and  com- 
pletely in  cold  or  hot  water.  Drains  readily. 
Leaves  no  film,  no  sludge.  Protects  your 
utensils  .  .  .  helps  prevent  rejects.  Approved 
by  Health  Authorities  .  .  .  used  by  leading 
dairy  plants.  Ask  your  Hauler  to  bring  you  a 
supply.  The  Diversey  Corporation,  Chicago  4. 


CLtAN    UTENSIIS    fIRST    WITH         V* 


MEMBERS 

Free  Advertising 

Active  members  of  Inter-State 
may  place  "for  sale**  or  "wanted** 
advertisements  in  the  Review  with- 
out cost  to  them.  Ads  are  limited 
to  one-inch  space  and  are  published 
without  investigation  or  guarantee. 
Agents'  and  salesmen's  advertising 
not  accepted  in  this  department. 

Your  advertisement  should  reach 
us  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


FOR  SALE:  Wong  barley  seed  (winter 
beardless)  recleaned.  Heavy  yielding,  stiff 
straw  with  heads  remaining  erect  for  com- 
bining. Also,  Thorn  seed  wheat.  Russell 
B.  Jones.  Westtown.  Pa.,  Phone.  Westtown 
2144;  Marshall  L.  Jones.  Jr..  Westtown,  Pa., 
Phone,  Westtown  2147. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  work  horses,  one  a 
4-year-old  mare,  the  other  one  an  older 
horse.  Both  sound  and  right  in  every  way — 
work  anywhere.  Will  sell  one  or  both. 
Howard  C.  WoUaston  &  Sons,  Tough- 
kenamon.  Pa.    Phone:    Avondale  4649. 


WANTED:  A  few  Jersey  cows,  fresh  or 
close  springers,  registered  or  grades.  Must 
have  good  production  records.  Everett  W. 
Holt,  Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Phone: 
West  Grove  3071. 


ment,  it  was  intimated  that  a 
similar  requirement  would  be  con- 
tinued through  October. 

The  16-point-per-pound  butter 
ration    has    not    served    to   dampen 
demand   sufficiently   to   bring   it   in 
line     with     supply.       The    original 
OPA   announcement   of   September 
ration     point     requirements     listed 
butter  at  20  points  per  pound,  but 
this    was    later    revoked    and    the 
16-point  value  was  continued  after 
September  I .    Although  the  increase 
from  12  points  to   16  points,  which 
occurred  in  July,  had  no  perceptible 
effect     on     demand,     some     people 
connected  with  the  industry  believe 
that  if  points  were  increased  to  20 
per  pound,  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  existing  limited  supply 
would    result.      Many    retail    stores 
have  been  entirely  out  of  butter  in 
eastern  consuming  centers  and  it  is 
reported  that  some  wholesalers  are 
considering    stopping     sales     for     a 
while  in  order  to  catch  up. 

Up-grading  of  butter  so  as  to 
obtain  highest  ceiling  prices  avail- 
able, regardless  of  quality,  has  been 

year,  according  to  reports  from 
authoritative  sources.  Consequent- 
ly, the  OPA  recently  has  issued 
warning  notices  to  42  manufacturers, 
and  distributors  of  butter. 

American  cheese  production 
during  the  last  week  in  August  was 
at  the  same  level  as  a  year  earlier, 
whereas  during  the  first  three  weeks 
of  August  it  had  been  running  under 
August  last  year.  Rains  have  oc- 
curred generally  throughout  the 
territory  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Appalachians,  causing 
pastures  to  revive  and  affecting 
particularly  the  milk  supplies  in 
Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
This  has  benefited  cheese  produc- 
tion, but  does  not  seem  to  have 
affected  butter  production  mater- 
ially. 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  butter 
on  August  I   of   138  million  pounds 
were    considerably     less     than     the 
5-year  average  of  1 65  million  pounds. 
On  -August     I,     1943.    210    million 
pounds   of   butter   were   in   storage. 
The    most    recent    figure    available 
relative  to  cold  storage  holdings  is 
the  USDA  report  covering  35  cities 
for   September    2.    1944.      On    that 
date,   108  million  pounds  of  butter 
were  in  storage,  compared  with  188 
million  pounds  a  year  earlier  and  a 
5-year  average  of  140  million  pounds 
during  the  corresponding  week.     In 
contrast  with  butter,   the  quantity 
of  cheese  in  storage  was  very  slightly 
higher     this    year    than    last,     the 
September  2  storage  report  covering 
35  cities  showing  1 16,496.537  pounds 


on  hand  whereas  last  year  it  was 
I  16,492,081,  and  the  5-year  average 
was  approximately  1  1 2  million 
pounds. 

Milk    production    has    held    up 
unusually  well,  considering  weather 
conditions.     The  USDA  report  for 
5,000  herds  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
for   the  week  ending  September   2, 
1944,     showed     the     average     herd 
producing   314.38   pounds   per   day, 
or  6.5  percent  more  than  the  295.02 
pounds   per  day   being   produced   a 
year  earlier.     The  USDA  "Monthly 
Domestic    Markets   Review"    states 
that  "despite  the  hot,  dry  weather, 
production  in   most   fluid    areas  has 
been    well     sustained,     a    situation 
attributed  largely  to  feed  subsidies 
.which    were   conducive    to    heavier- 
than-normal  feeding  of  concentrate 
feeds." 

Sales  of  fluid  milk  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  are  reported  by 
the  "Weekly  Milk  and  Cream  Mar- 
ket Report"  of  the  USDA  to  have 
improved  recently  and  were  expect- 
ed to  reach  the  June,  1943.  quota 
level  when  schools  re-opened. 

The  cream  price  in   the  Phila- 
delphia  market   has   improved    ma- 
terially    during     the     past     month. 
The    price   of    cream    approved    for 
Pennsylvania,    Newark    and    Lower 
Merion  Township  increased  by  ap- 
proximately 50  cents  per  can  from 
the  first  week  in  August  to  the  first 
week  in  September  and  ranged  from 
$25.75    to   $26.00   during   the   week 
ending  September  9.     The  price  of 
cream    approved    for    Philadelphia 
only  also  rose  about  50  cents  in  the 
same  period  and  ranged  from  $24.00 
to  $24.50  per  can  during  the  week 
ending  September  9. 

Milk  solids — Due  to  an  increase 
in  available  supplies  of  non-fat  dry 
milk  solids,  it  has  been  possible  to 
permit  the  proportion  of  such  milk 
solids  used  in  bread  to  be  increased 
to  6  percent.     A  previous  regulation 
had  limited  such  use  to  4  percent. 
June  production  of  non-fat  dry  milk 
solids   is   estimated   by   the   Bureau 
of    Agricultural    Economics    at    79, 
350,000     pounds,     which     was     the 
largest   on   record   for    that    month, 
20  percent  higher  than  during  June, 
1943,  and  86  percent  higher  than  the 
June  average  for  the  5  years  (1938- 
42).     The  government  set-aside  or- 
der, applying  to  spray  process  non- 
fat   dry     milk    solids     requires    60 
percent    of    production    to    be    set 
aside  during  August  and  September. 
An   earlier    announcement    that    35 
percent   of   the    roller    process    pro- 
duction   would    be    required    to    be 
set    aside    during    September     has 
been  cancelled. 

Dried    whole    milk    production 


was  estimated  at  18,985,000  pounds 
in  June,  1 1  percent  higher  than  dur- 
ing June,    1943,  and  approximately 
four    times    the     5-year    (1938-42) 
June  average.     Some  slowing  up  of 
the    market    for    non-fat    dry    milk 
solids    is    indicated    by    the    USDA 
"Weekly   Milk  and  Cream   Market 
Report"     for     Philadelphia     which 
states  that  users  are  well  supplied 
with  roller  process  dried  milk  and 
that    practically    no    interest    was 
being     shown     in     making     further 
commitments  during  the  week  end- 
ing  September   9.      No    sales    were 
reported    of    roller    process    product 
where  offered   in   bags   at    13.25   to 
14.50  cents  per  pound. 

Handlers  of  dry  milk  solids  have 
expected  that  greater  quantities  of 
dried    milk   for    animal    feed    would 
become  available,  but  this  has  not 
materialized    as    yet,    according    to 
official   reports.      Increased  interest 
in    dry    milk    for    animal    feed    is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  OPA  recent- 
ly  has  fixed  ceiling  prices  on  that 
product.    These  facts  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  the  extremely 
strong    market    for   dry    skim    milk 
which  has  greatly  benefited  produc- 
ers  in  this  area   through   its  effect 
on  the  Class  II  price  is  now  begin- 
ning to  weaken=     Direct  evidence  of 
this   is   seen   in    the   fact    that    the 
average  price  for  non-fat  dry  milk 
solids  used  in  the  Philadelphia  Class 
II  formula  for  July  was   12.7  cents 
per  pound  whereas  in  August  this 
factor    declined    to    12.6    cents    per 

pound. 

Few  changes  in  fluid  milk 
prices  are  reported  recently,  but 
an  important  increase  occurred  Au- 
gust 16,  when  the  Class  I  price  in 
the  Cincinnati  market  was  advanced 
from  $3.55  to  $3.80  per  cwt.,  and 
the  Class  II  price,  (mainly  for 
cream)  was  raised  from  $3.10  to 
$3.55.  The  Class  1  price  in  St. 
Louis  was  increased  31  cents  on 
July  I,  without  any  increase  in 
retail  prices. 


Correction 

In  a  brief  item  in  the  August  issue 
of  the  Review  we  mentioried  va- 
rieties of  winter  barley  which  are 
proving  successful  in  New  Jersey 
as  being  the  Wong,  Maryland 
Smooth  Awn  and  Tennesse  Winter, 
stating  also  that  no  specific  recom- 
mendations were  made  as  to  the 
best  variety. 

C.  S.  Garrison,  assistant  exten- 
sion agronomist,  states  that  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  definitely  recommends 
Maryland  Smooth  Awn  and  Ten- 
nessee Winter.  Wong,  being  a  new 
variety,  is  being  tested  further  and 
he  indicates  that  a  definite  recom- 
mendation may  be  made  on  it 
within  another  year. 


For  Winning  Pictures  in  the 

REVIEW  PICTURE  CONTEST 

An  opportunity  to  turn  your  really  good  snapshots  into  money. 

Prizes  •  •  • 

$5.00  if  picture  is  used  on  front  page,  $1.00  if  used  on  inside  page. 

Open  to  •  •  • 

Members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  and  their  families. 

Requireinenis  •  •  • 

Clear,  sharp  outlines^  attractive  background. 
Farm  subject  that  will  interest  others  on  its  merits. 
Description  of  Picture— Who?  What?  When?  Where? 
Identification  of  sender. 

Maii  to  Inter-State  MilkProducer»  Review,  401  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia  8.  Pa. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned) 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Meeting  Calendar 

September  26  Trenton  Inter -Stale  Milk 
Market  Committee  \9  W.  State  Street. 
Trenton. 

September  2Q~  Annual  business  meeting  oj 
Wilmington  pro</ucers  Methodist  Com- 
munity House,  Red  Lion.  Del.,  7:00  P.M. 

October  \0  -Altoona-Huntingdon  Inter-State 
Milk  Market   Commi7/ee—  Hollidaysburg, 

Pa. 

October  16 — Lancaster  inter -Sluie  Market 
Committee — Farm  Bureau  Building,  Lan- 
caster, Pa,  7:30  P.M. 

October  \7— South  Jersey  Inter-State  Milk 
Market  Committee — Woodbury. 

November  27-28— Annual  Meeting  of  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Coopera/ioc  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

December  b-7-S— Annual  meeting  oj  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Milk  Producers  ted- 
eration — Chicago,  111. 


Wins  Award  for  Research 

In  recognition  of  his  work  and 
study  on  Bang's  disease  of  cattle, 
Dr.  I.  Forest  Huddleson,  of  Mich- 
igan State  College,  was  presented 
with  the  1944  Borden  Award  of 
$1,000  and  a  gold  medal,  this 
presentation  being  made  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Huddleson's  specific  contri- 
bution was  the  development  of  the 
"rapid  plate"  method  of  blood 
testing  cattle,  which  greatly  short- 
ens the  time  required  for  making  the 
test  for  Bang's  disease.  It  is 
recognized  as  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion toward  the  eventual  control  of 
this  costly  disease. 

"John."  said  the  young  mother, 
"I've  decided  on  a  name  for  the 
baby.    We  will  call  her  Imogen." 

John  was  lost  in  thought  for  a 
few  minutes.     He  did  not  like  the 

name. 

"That's  nice,"  he  said  presently. 
"My  first  sweetheart  was  named 
Imogen." 

(The  baby's  name  is  Mary.) 
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A  CONCRETE 
BARNYARD 


helps  you  raise  more  beef 

With  the  United  Nations  appeal- 
ing to  American  farmers  to  raise 
more  beef  and  pork,  many 
farmers  are  paving  their  feed 
lots  with  concrete.  This  saves 
feed  and  labor— leaves  more 
feed  for  pigs  following  the 
cattle— saves  manure. 

Free  booklets  showing  how 
to  build  productive  improve- 
ments with  thrifty,  lasting 
concrete  are  part  of  this  Asso- 
ciation's wartime  service  to 
farmers.  You  or  your  contractor 
can  build  concrete  jobs  with 
minimum  critical  materials. 
Mail  coupon  today. 

Patte  coupon  on  penny  potto/  and  moil  today 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  M9  50. 1528  V  alnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2.  Pa. 

n  Yes,  I  am  interested  in  paving  my  barn- 
yard or  feed  lot.  Send  booklet. 

Also  "how  to  build"  booklets  on  im- 
provements checked: 


Milk  house 
Manure  pit 
Granary 


Dairy  barn  floor 
Poultry  house  floor 
Water  tanks,  troughs 


Name. 


Street  or  R.R.  No. 


^State, 


/ 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


THE  farm  machinery  and  equipment 
which  you  would  ordinarily  be  buy- 
ing today  is  merely  "delayed  in  transit.** 
It's  going  to  Berlin  and  Tokyo  first  in  the 
form  of  guns  and  tanks  and  planes ! 

In  buying  War  Bonds  to  help  pay  for 
those  guns  and  tanks  and  planes,  you  are 
just  as  surely  buying  that  machinery  and 
equipment  for  yourself  for  future  deliv- 
ery. When  those  Bonds  mature,  you'll 
have  the  pick  of  the  finest  machinery  and 
equipment  the  industry  has  ever  built . . . 
better  in  quality  and  better  in  design  as  a 
result  of  technical  advances  due  to  the  war. 

And  there  are  two  other  things  you  are 
buying  which  are  just  as  real  as  tanks  or 
tractors.  They  are  independence  for  your 
country,  independence  for  yourself  With- 
out these,  it  would  make  little  difference 
whether  you  had  good  machinery  and 


equipment  or  not.  No  better  investment 
opportunity  has  ever  been  offered  than 
Uncle  Sam  offers  us  today  in  War  Bonds. 

In  owning  Bonds,  you  never  get  less 
than  you  lend  .  .  .  and  you  can  get  one 
third  more  than  you  invest!  When  held 
ten  years.  Series  E  Bonds  yield  2.9%  in- 
terest, compounded  semi-annually.  You 
get  back  $4  for  every  $3. 

Of  course,  no  one  should  cash  a  Bond 
unless  he  has  to;  but  if  an  emergency 
comes  along,  your  War  Bonds  are  like 
money  in  the  bank.  Uncle  Sam  will  re- 
deem them  in  cash— at  full  purchase  price 
—any  time  after  you've  held  them  60  days. 

So  buy  Bonds  today  from  bank,  post 
office,  rural  mail  carrier  or  Production 
Credit  Association.  Don't  wait,  do  it  by 
mail  if  you  can't  get  to  town!  Back  the 
Attack!  Buy  More  Than  Before! 


1 * 

* 

• 

FACTS 

About  War 

Bonds  (Series  E) 

You  lend 

Upon  Maturity 

Uncle  Sam: 

you  get  bade 

$  1 8.75 

$25.00 

37.50 

50.00 

75.00 

1 00.00 

375.00 

500.00 

750.00 

1000.00 

You  can  buy  War  Bonds  from  your 
bank,  Postmaster,  Production  Credit 
Association,  or  Rural  Mail  Carrier. 


*   *  • 


•  •  • 


For  America's  future,  for  yow  future, 
for  your  children's  future— 
Buy  WAR  BONDS! 

•  •  • 


IMeS  KEEP  BACKING  THE  ATTACKi 

Thf  Treasury  Department  acknowledges  with  appreciation  the  publication  of  this  message  by 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers^  Rei^lea^ 
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William  Penn 


Man  of  Vision,  Courage,  Action 

(S—  page  3)         . 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


October,  1944 


Seven  Directors  to  Be 
Elected  In  November 

Delegates  from  the  locals  in 
each  of  seven  districts  of  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  will  be 
called  upon,  between  now  and 
November  2 1 ,  to  elect  a  member 
to  Inter-State's  Board  of  Directors 
for  a  three-year  term. 

The  by-laws  require  that  these  elec- 
tions be  held  seven  days  before  the 
annual  delegate  meeting,  at  which 
time  the  directors  who  are  elected 
start  their  terms  of  office. 

The  names  of  the  directors  whose 
terms  expire  and  the  districts  they 
represent  follow: 

District     I .    A.   K.   Rothenberger 
District    4.    Wm.  H.  Holloway 
District    7.    H.  K.  Martin 
District    9.    H.  B.  McDowell,  Jr. 
District  12.    W.  H.  Jump 
District  15.    H.  W.  Wickersham 
District  25.    B.  H.  Welty 

The  delegates  who  will  elect  the 
directors  in  each  of  these  districts 
will  be  elected  by  the  members  at 
the  meetings  of  their  locals  held 
between  now  and  November  2 1 . 
Elections  of  local  officers  and  dele- 
gates will,  of  course,  be  held  in  all 
locals  during  this  period. 


Future  of  Dairy  Industry 
Studied  by  Federation 

With  20  percent  of  the  income  of 
dairy  farms  of  this  country  obtained 
through  government  subsidies,  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Produc- 
ers' Federation,  realizing  the  dangers 
of  this  situation,  has  launched  an 
intensive  study  of  the  whole  matter. 
A  special  committee  of  economists 
has  been  selected  by  the  Federation 
from  among  the  Federation *s  mem- 
ber units,  to  study  this  matter  -two 
meetings  having  been  held  during 
recent  weeks.  It  is  planned  to  have 
a  comprehensive  report  completed 
and  ready  by  the  time  the  28th 
annual  convention  of  the  Federation 
is  held,  which  meets  in  Chicago 
on  December  6-8. 

The  study  will  delve  into  the 
whole  question  of  subsidy  payments, 
parity  definitions  and  other  factors 
which  now  guide  governmental  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  prices.  Earl  E. 
Warner,  Inter-State's  statistician, 
is  a  member  of  this  committee. 

In  commenting  upon  the  present 
situation,  Charles  W.  Holman, 
the  Federation's  secretary,  said 
"Under  existing  law,  dairy  farmers 
will  find  themselves  in  a  more  pre- 
carious position  than  any  other 
group  of  agriculture.  The  Congress 
has  provided  a  floor  for  two  years 
following  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
equal  to  only  90  percent  of  parity 
as  defined  by  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  floor  affords  a 
reasonably  good  insurance  policy  for 


Little  Kenneth  Lewis 
Knode,  eight  months 
old,  proudly  displays 
some  of  the  pump- 
kins grown  on  the 
farm  of  his  grand- 
father, Allan  A. 
Knode  of  Hunting- 
don, Pa. 


the  producers  of  wheat,  cotton  and 
corn  but  would  prove  to  be  a  dis- 
astrously low  level  for  producers  of 
milk  and  any  of  its  products.  If  the 
guaranteed  level  became  the  price, 
fluid  milk  at  the  farm  would  drop 
36  percent  and  butterfat  would  drop 
33  percent." 

Research  Avoids  Surprises, 
Kettering  Tells  Scientists 

Research  is  a  confession  of  ignor- 
ance and  an  expression  of  the  desire 
to  overcome  that  ignorance,  Chas. 
F.  Kettering,  general  manager  of 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Re- 
search Laijoratory  Division,  told  a 
group  of  400  members  of  the  press 
and  scientists  at  the  opening  of  the 
Whitemarsh  research  laboratories 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufac- 
turing Company  on  October  4. 

He  complimented  the  manage- 
ment of  this  company  on  its  research 
program,  further  describing  research 
as  a  form  of  insurance  for  the  future 
progress  of  the  company,  and  espec- 
ially as  insurance  against  surprise 
from  their  competitors. 

It  was,  he  declared,  the  best  kind 
of  post  war  planning.  In  this  con- 
nection, he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  too  much  of  the  so-called 
"post  war  planning"  is  actually  a 
manifestation  of  "post  war  wishing." 

The  Whitemarsh  research  labora- 
tories have  been  converted  from 
Whitemarsh  Hall,  the  mansion  of  the 
late  Edward  T.  Stotesbury.  This 
fireproof  building  was  readily  con- 
verted into  this  new  function  and 
represented  a  very  substantial  sav- 
ing in  building  materials,  labor  and 
expense,  enabling  the  new  owners  to 
expand  their  research  and  develop- 
ment program  which  is  presently 
devoted  largely  to  the  war  effort. 

The  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manu- 
facturing Company  manufactures  a 
wide  variety  of  industrial  chemicals 
and  also  many  which  are  of  direct 
use  in  agriculture,  including  dairy 
sterilizers  and  cleansing  materials, 
as  well  as  insecticides.  The  labora- 
tories will  not  only  engage  in 
original  research  but  in  developing 
the  results  of  that  research. 


Co-ops  Reclassified 

The  Treasury  Department  has 
re-determined  the  status  of  farmer 
cooperatives  as  to  their  rights  to. 
purchase  surplus  war  goods.  Co- 
operatives were  originally  so  clas- 
sified that  they  could  purchase  only 
as  "distributors  or  retailers."  The 
new  ruling  permits  each  coopera- 
tive to  bid  on  surplus  war  goods 
according  to  its  actual  function  and 
permits  those  who  operate  as  whole- 
salers or  jobbers  to  bid  on  that  basis. 

Classifications  in  the  trade  are 
given  different  price  differentials 
and  the  new  order  will  put  wholesale 
and  jobbing  cooperatives  on  an  equal 

forming  similar  functions. 

New  Dairy  Film  Available 

A  new  film,  "Quality  Milk  Pro- 
duction," has  recently  been  made 
and  will  soon  be  available  for  show- 
ing. A  preview  of  the  film  was  held 
at  Harrisburg  on  September  29, 
at  which  producer  representatives, 
dairy  specialists  from  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  milk  inspectors  and 
educators  joined  with  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Dairy  Products 
Corporation,  sponsors  of  the  film, 
in  its  debut. 

The  film  is  described  by  tht)se  who 
have  seen  it  as  being  full  of  practical 
and  common  sense  ideas  which,  if 
followed,  will  help  greatly  in  pro- 
ducing a  high  quality  product  eco- 
nomically. This  is  a  professionally 
executed  film,  requiring  about  30 
minutes  for  a  showing. 

Numerous  copies  of  the  film  will 
be  available  and  can  be  obtained 
through  any  of  the  member  units 
of  the  National  Dairy  Products 
Corporation,  including  Supplee- 
Wills-Jones  Milk  Company,  Clover 
Dairy  Company  and  Rieck-Mc- 
Junkin  Dairy  Company;  also 
through  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Education.  The  films  being 
supplied  to  the  latter  agency  will 
be  primarily  for  showing  by  voca- 
tional agriculture  teachers  and  other 
units  of  the  Pennsylvania  public 
school  system. 


Hmim  William  Penn's  Memmy 

At  Tercentenary  Ohservancet  October  24 


OCTOBER    24,    1944,    marks    the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of      William      Penn.      Quaker 
founder  and  proprietor  of  the  Colony 
of  Pennsylvania,   and  described  by 
Governor  Martin,  in  his  proclama- 
tion of   October   24   as   Wm.   Penn 
day,  as  "one  of  the  truly  great  men 
of   history   who   symbolized   by   his 
beliefs   and   deeds   the   hope  of   the 
human  race  for  a  better  world." 

The  influence  and  personality  of 
Wm.  Penn  went  far  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  those  states  which 
comprise  Inter-State's  territory  to- 
jay_Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Maryland.  He  is 
best  known  as  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  settlement  of 
which  he  made  religious  freedom  a 

basic  policy.  . 

The  acquisition  of   Pennsylvania 
was  the  result  of  a  grant  by  King 
Charles    II,    made   to   clear   a   debt 
of    16,000  pounds   to   the  estate  of 
Wm.   Penn's  father.     The  Crowns 
patent   made   him   the  owner,    pro- 
prietor   and    governor    of    his    new 
province,  and  his  intention  was  to 
set    up    a    colony    as    a    refuge    tor 
Europeans    oppressed    by    constant 
wars  and  poor  economic  conditions, 
and  by   religious  and  political   per- 
secutions,  people  of   all  sects  from 
England,   Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales, 
Germany,     Holland,     France     and 
Switzerland. 

*'An  Holy  Experiment" 

Of  this  opportunity,  he  wrote  that 
he  "so  desired  to  obtain  the  new 
land  .  .  .  that  an  example  may  be 
set  up  to  the  nations,  that  there 
was  room  there  for  such  an  Holy 
Experiment." 

Many  Americans  know  ot  Wm. 
Penn  for  his  "treaty"  with  the 
Indians.  In  fact,  he  made  many 
such  treaties,  but  of  the  treaty 
made  under  the  famous  Penn  Treaty 
Elm     Voltaire    wrote    that    it    was 


This    Month^s    Cover 


1 


The  cover  of  this  issue  of  tfie  Review  is  a  black  and  white  repro- 
duction of  the  mural  painting  by  N.  C.  Wyeth  wh,ch  appears  m  the 
home  office  building  of  the  Penn  Mutual   Life  Insurance  Company, 

Philadelphia  allegorical   painting  the  artist  says  in  part:- 

••The  mural  p^ainting  represents  Penn  during  a  h.ghly  d'^mat^  period 
of  his  career  The  time  is  1682,  the  year  of  h.s  departure  for  America 
He  s  thirty  eight  years  of  age,  youthful,  strong,  enthusiastic,  and  forward 
^ok  ng  h!  back  is  turned  against  the  oppressiveness  of  London,  the 
insecuriiy,"he  darkness  and  gloom  o  the  17lh  century  '" /"sl*"^- 
Ihatcen^ury  ot  the  terrible  plague,  o  the  burning  of  London,  of  the 
incessant  religious  persecutions  and  political  scanda  s  ■  •  •  ■  •       ,       ,    , 

"Hgh  up  to  the  left  of  the  painting,  emerging  from  behind  the 
(  .  T.U.rJ.  is  the  symbol  of  the  promised  land,  Pennsylvania, 
toieitsteat  witerty,  irnTeadows,  it^small  hills,  and  its  mountains. 
It  is  sun  drenched  and  peaceful. 


"the  only  treaty  between  these 
people  and  the  Indians  that  was 
not  sworn  to  and  not  broken. 

Previous   to   receiving    the   grant 
to    the    province    of    Pennsylvania 
however,  Wm.  Penn  had  been  named 
arbitrator  in  a  dispute  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  "two  New  Jerseys, 
then    known   as    Wesi    i^fw    jcroC^ 
and  East  New  Jersey,  both  of  which 
had  been  colonized  by  the  Quakers, 
and  of  which  he  became  one  of  the 

trustees.  ,     , 

The   first  American   soil   touched 
by  the  foot  of  Penn  was  at  a  point 
located  at  the  present  site  of  New 
Castle.  Delaware,  the  present  btate 
of   Delaware   then   being   described 
as  "the  lower  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania."    He  there  took  possession 
of  his  new  territory  with  the  feudal 
ceremony    of    receiving      turf    and 
twig  and  water  and  soil. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of     the     Pennsylvania    colony     the 

Pennshury,  William  Penn*  s 
manor  house  on  the  Delaware 
River,  as  it  looks  today,  recon- 
structed. 


boundary  between     Maryland    and 
Pennsylvania   was   in   dispute   and. 
according  to  which  side  put  up  the 
argument.    Baltimore    would    have 
been  a   part  of   the  present   Penn- 
sylvania or  Philadelphia  a  part  ot 
the  present  Maryland.     A  meeting 
on  this  matter  was  had  by  Wm.  Penn 
v/'.frh  Lord  Baltimore  and  it  was  the 
subject  of  a  court  dispute  in  England 
but  was  not  finally  settled  until  the 
surveying  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line  in  1763-67.  . 

Two  years  were  spent  in  the 
province  on  his  first  visit  and  in 
1699  he  made  a  second  trip.  Un 
this  occasion  he  lived  the  life  of  a 
country  gentleman  at  Pennsbury. 
the  manor  he  built  on  the  banks  ot 
the  Delaware,  in  Bucks  County. 

Wm.  Penn,  in  his  writings,  set 
forth  many  business  maxims  which 
are  thoroughly  sound  today,  borne 
of  them  follow:  , 

Method  goes  far  to  prevent  trouble 
in  business;  for  it  makes  a  task  easy, 
hinders  confusion,  saves  <^bundance 
of  time,  and  instructs  those  that  have 
business  depending,   what  to  do  and 

{Please  turn  to  page  10) 
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Our  Credit  Line  to 
The  Penn  Mutual 

Special  credit  is  given  the  Penn 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  source  mater- 
ial on  the  life  of  William  Penn  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Review. 

The  cover  is  a  black  and  white 
reproduction  of  the  mural  that  ap- 
pears in  the  home  office  of  that 
company  and  the  article  on  page  3 
is  derived  largely  from  material 
appearing  in  a  booklet,  "Your 
Friend,  William  Penn,"  published 
by  them.  A  few  post  card  size, 
full  color  copies  of  the  painting  are 
available  upon  request. 


ONLY  BUTTER  CAN  BE  BUTTER 


Personal  Glimpses 

At  the  annual  Bucks-Montgomery 
County  4-H  Roundup,  held  at 
Hatfield,  September  16,  Eugene 
Bechtel,  son  of  Inter-State  fieldman 
E.  P.  Bechtel,  took  first  honors 
for  individual  pig  and  pen  and  first 
in  showing  and  fitting. 

An  official  advance  register  record 
has  recently  been  completed  by 
Valor's  Fashion,  Guernsey  cow  own- 
ed by  William  F.  Fretz  of  Fritzlyn 
Farms,  Pipersville,  Pa.,  she  having 
produced  11,799  pounds  of  milk 
containing  660.9  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  one  year.  In  addition,  this  cow 
produced  a  healthy  calf  within  the 
year. 

Lightning  struck  the  barn  of  H. 
Vaughn  Ginn,  Middletown,  Del., 
during  a  recent  thunder  storm, 
causing  the  complete  loss  of  the 
barn  and  milkhouse  but  no  loss  of 
livestock.  He  plans  to  rebuild  as 
soon  as  priorities,  material  and  labor 
can  be  secured. 

Leon  A.  Chapin,  treasurer  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, has  been  named  a  director 
of  the  Central  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives, with  headquarters  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  This  bank  is  a  part  of 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Following    a    stint    in    the    army, 

Wiicrc     lie     iiau     caiiico     tiic     laiin.     ui 

sergeant.   Dr.    Kenneth    L.    Hood 

has  received  his  honorable  discharge 
and  is  now  back  at  his  former  duties, 
as  extension  agricultural  economist 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

J.  Leslie  Ford,  former  Inter- 
State  director  and  member  of  the 
Wilmington  Market  Committee,  is 
recovering  at  the  Delaware  Hospital, 
Wilmington,  from  anemia.  He  has 
received  several  blood  transfusions. 

Word  has  been  received  that 
Private  A.  Randall  Sanford,  form- 
erly associated  with  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
lost  his  life  in  battle  in  the  European 
theater  on  September  8. 

John  L.  Crothers,  Jr.,  son  of 
Inter-State's  director,  J.  Lawson 
Crothers,  has  been  in  boot  training 
at  the  Bainbridge  Naval  Training 
School  since  September  27. 

Colonel  H.  Wallace  Cook,  a 
former  director  of  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Association  and  chair- 
man of  the  Wilmington  Market 
Committee,  is  expected  home  late 
this  month,  after  having  been  away 
from  this  country  for  33  months, 
serving  in  the  South  Pacific  area. 

The  senior  class  in  vocational 
agriculture  at  the  Newark,  Dela- 
ware, High  School  received  special 
instruction  in  cooperative  principles 
during  a  recent  class  period,  at 
which  time  Floyd  Ealy,  Manager 
of  the  Wilmington  Inter-State  Milk 
Market  talked  to  them  on  this  and 
related  matters.  Special  instruction 
of  this  type,  given  by  agricultural 


leaders,  is  a  frequent  feature  in  this 
classroom.  The  Newark  Vocational 
Agricultural  Department  is  under 
the  direction  of  John  Lawrence. 


N.  J.  Court  Decision 
Protects  Cooperatives 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
New  Jersey,  the  legal  standing  of 
farmers'  cooperative  associations  of 
that  state  has  been  established  by  the 
highest  court  in  New  Jersey.  The 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  has 
recently  upheld  the  decision  of  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court  that  a  co- 
operative is  a  producer  and  is, 
therefore,  entitled  to  the  same 
financial  protection  guaranteed  to 
individual  producers  under  the 
state's  licensing  and  bonding  law. 

This  case  arose  from  an  effort  of 
the  Hope  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Association  to  collect  against  the 
bond  of  a  Trenton  dealer  following 
his  default  in  payment  for  milk  re- 
ceived from  that  cooperative.  Both 
the  dairy  company  and  the  insur- 
ance company  which  had  executed 
the  bond  failed  to  pay  the  claim, 
contending  that  the  co-op  was  not 
protected  under  the  bond  because 
it  was  not  an  individual  producer. 

The  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture carried  the  case  to  the  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court  for  a  decision, 
with  Judge  A.  Dayton  Oliphant 
handing  down  his  decision  in  March 
of  this  year.  He  declared  that  ac- 
cording to  agricultural  statutes  of 
New  Jersey  a  cooperative  is  a  pro- 
ducer and,  therefore,  affected  by 
the  same  laws  that  safeguard  indi- 
viduals against  loss. 

The  surety  company  appealed 
from  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
to  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals, 
which,  on  September  14,  upheld  the 
lower  court's  decision.  On  the 
basis  of  this  decision  both  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  cooperative  of  which 
he  is  a  member  are  protected  to 
the  extent  of  the  bond  from  loss  due 
to  defaulted  payments  of  a  milk 
buyer. 


Your  Local  Meeting 
IS  YOURS 

Share  It  With  Your 
Wife    and     the    Young     Folks 

Watch  for  Mail  Notice  of 
Time  and  Place 


Don't  forget  to  get  a  bunch  of 
bonds,  to  buy  a  bunch  of  bombs,  to 
bomb  a  bunch  of  bums. 


VOTE ! ! 


At   your   Local   meeting     for   the   best,   most   capable   men 
available  as  delegates  and  officers  of  your  Local. 

This  is  your  duty  to  your  Cooperative. 

On  November  7     for  the  best,  most  capable  candidate  for 

each  public  office. 

This    is    a   precious   American    privilege     one   of  the    most 
precious  things  for  which  our  boys  are  fighting. 

Voting  is  YOUR  duty. 


"The  better  mousetrap"  is  of  no 
advantage  unless  it  uses  unrationed 
cheese. 


VOTE!— It*s  Your  Duty 

There  is  no  more  important  hour 
in  the  entire  year  than  that  hour 
or  so  on  November  7  needed  for 
casting  our  vote.  Every  eligible 
voter  in  the  country  should  realize 
this  basic  fact  and  exercise  his  right 
to  vote  for  those  candidates  for 
public  office  whom  he  thinks  will 
best  serve  his  county,  state  and 
nation. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  at 
many  elections  for  rural  people  to 
stay  away  from  the  polls  because 
they  think  they  are  "too  busy,"  or 
because  the  weather  is  bad.  Seldom, 
indeed,  is  either  situation  so  severe 
as  to  justify  not  voting. 

Frequently,  too,  it  is  said  that 
"my  vote  doesn't  amount  to  any- 
thing." That  is  not  America  nor 
American.  The  vote  of  every  farmer 
counts  just  as  much  as  does  the  vote 
of  any  part,  big  or  small,  of  the 
biggest  city  political  machine. 

Please  remember  that  when  YOU 
stay  home,  you  are  letting  the  other 
fellow  run  YOUR  country  and  you 
then  have  no  right  to  criticize  the 
way  he  might  run  it. 

If  you  would  make  your  wishes 
heard,  make  your  vote  count. 


Annual  Meeting  Plans 
Now  Being  Prepared 

The  1944  annual  delegate  meeting 
of  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Co- 
operative, to  be  held  at  the  Benja- 
min Franklin  Hotel  in  Philadelphia 
on  November  27-28,  promises  to  be 
of  outstanding  importance  to  the 
future  of  Inter-State. 

With  the  possibility  of  early  and 
sudden  conversion  from  a  war-time  to 
a  peace-time  economy,  milk  produc- 
ers, just  as  any  other  war  industry, 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  any 
situation  which  may  arise.  The 
critical  feature  is  that  the  actual 
post  war  developments  can  not  be 
foreseen  and,  therefore,  a  sound  and 
flexible  policy  of  preparedness  is 
the  best  possible  preparation. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  annual  meeting 
arrangements  has  been  assigned  to 


A.  R.  Marvel,  Easton,  Md.,  Inter- 
State's  vice-president.  Serving  with 
him  on   the   committee  are  Harris 

B.  McDowell,  Jr.,  Middletown, 
Del.,  director  from  District  9,  and 
H.  E.  Jamison,  secretary-treasurer. 

Recognizing  the  possible  dairy 
trends  of  the  next  year,  the  commit- 
tee is  developing  an  annual  meeting 
program  which  will  give  a  maximum 
of  time  to  the  delegates  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  resolutions  and  the  de- 
termination of  Inter-State  policy. 
As  in  the  past,  the  official  action  of 
the  meeting  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  delegates  but  members  will  be 
given  the  floor  for  the  discussion  of 
vifral  ar«d  D'^i't'inent  subiects  to  the 
limit  of  the  time  available. 

The  committee  is  developing  a 
program  which  will  include  reports 
by  the  officers  and  a  banquet  pro- 
gram of  high  caliber  which  will  be 
of  real  interest  to  delegates,  mem- 
bers and  friends. 

The  program  will  be  given  as 
fully  as  possible  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  Review. 


Resolutions  Committee 
Outlines  Advance  Plans 

The  method  of  handling  resolu- 
tions for  consideration  by  the  dele- 
gates at  the  annual  delegate  meeting 
of  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Co- 
operative as  followed  the  past  few 
years  has  worked  very  satisfactorily. 
For  that  reason,  the  same  plan  is 
advocated  for  resolutions  to  come 
before  the  1944  delegate  meeting. 

The  rules  which  were  followed  in 
previous  years,  and  which  will  be 
observed  this  year,  are  as  follows: 

/.  All  resolutions  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  by  noon, 
Saturday,  November  25. 

2.  Each  resolution  must  be  signed 
(a)  if  from  a  District  or  Local,  by 
the  president  and  secretary  of  that 
group;  (b)  if  sponsored  individually, 
by  that  individual. 

3.  Resolutions  received  on  time  will, 
at  the  direction  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee,  be  mimeographed  and 
copies  given  all  delegates.  They 
will  take  precedence  over  other  resol- 
utions. 


4.  Resolutions  received  after  the 
deadline  will  not  be  mimeographed 
and  will  be  presented  from  the  floor 
by  the  sponsor  only  after  other 
resolutions  are  disposed  of. 

By  handling  the  resolutions  in 
this  manner,  the  committee  can 
study  them  carefully  and  with  de- 
liberation in  advance  of  the  delegate 
meeting.  They  can  also  have  the 
resolutions  prepared  in  mimeograph- 
ed form  so  that  each  delegate  may 
study  them  carefully,  and  thus  can 
give  each  one  the  proper  considera- 
tion before  casting  his  vote. 

The  cooperation  of  members,  dele- 
gates and  local  officers  on  the  points 
enumerated  above  will  help  greatly 
in  making  our  annual  meeting  a 
greater  success. 


Ten-cent  Drought  Payment 
Applies  to  Entire  Shed 

The  entire  Philadelphia  milk  shed 
is  now  included  in  the  area  eligible 
for  the  additional  $.10  per  hundred- 
weight subsidy  which  was  announc- 
ed in  the  September  Review.     The 
original  announcement  provided  only 
certain    counties    in    Pennsylvania, 
New    Jersey    and    Maryland,    with 
none  in  Delaware,  as  being  included 
in  the  so-called  drought  areas  which 
were  eligible  for  the  added  subsidy 
payments.       The     new     announce- 
ment   treats    the    entire    milk   shed 
uniformly. 

The  rate  of  subsidy,  including  the 
additional  $.10,  is  now  $.80  in  all 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land and  Delaware  and  $.90  in  all 
New  Jersey  counties.  In  all  coun- 
ties the  increased  rate  of  payment 
is  effective  as  of  September  I,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  the 
county  was  included  in  the  original 
announcement. 

Inter-State  took  a  position  regard- 
ing this  situation  to  the  effect  that 
a  special  hay  program,  such  as  was 
in  effect  following  the  1943  drought, 
would  be  much  more  equitable  as, 
in  that  manner,  those  producers  who 
were  forced  to  buy  additional  feed 
would  be  given  the  benefits  of  the 
program.  Those  who  didn't  need 
to  buy  the  feed  would  not  be  given 
this  feed  subsidy. 

Washington  authorities,  however, 
had  already  decided  upon  an  increase 
in  the  cash  subsidy  as  the  means  of 
providing  relief.     In  this  connection, 
it  was  pointed  out   by   Inter-State 
that    any    effort    to    define    certain 
areas   as   suffering    more   from    the 
drought   than  other  adjacent  areas 
would  result  in  confusion  and  criti- 
cism.     The    rainfall    and    drought 
conditions  were  too  spotty  to  make 
any   such   classification   of   counties 
either  fair  or  reasonable. 

The  final  decision  to  include  the 
entire  milk  shed  under  this  program 
reflects  this  view. 


Class  Prices,  Pennsylvania  Markets 

Area                                            Area  Class  I            Class  li  Class  III 

Name                                    Number  Aug.-Sept.  Aug.      Sept.  Aug.         Sept. 

Philadelphia  Suburban I A  $3.85       $3 .  340     $3 .  337  $2 .  580       $2 .  568 

Altoona  9  3.70        3.241       3.251  2.518        2.519 

Huntingdon-Tyrone 10.Z2  3.45         3.241       3.251  2  518         2.519 

State-Wide..... 11  3  50         3.241        3  251  2  518         2  519 

Lancaster 14  3.73         3.258       3  269  2  518         2  519 

Reading       15  3.70         3.258       3.269  2.518         2.519 


Classification  Percentages 

Pennsylvania  (State  Control)  and  Wilmington 
August  I  I A  II  III    ''A'*  Bonus 

Cream  Top  Dairy 92  0  0  8 

Everett  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co...  41.39  0  56.93  1.68  — 

Fraim's  Dairy 90.681  x  9.319  x  93 

Hoffman's 69  11  20  0  — 

Penn  Cres?  Ice  Cream  Co 40  0  60  0  — 

Sep*  ember 

Fraim's  Dairy 95  321  X  4.679  x  100 

Williamsburg  Dairy     1-15 1 00  0  0  0  — 

••      16-30 95  0  5  0  — 

New  Jersey 

September  Norm  Cream 

Castanea  Dairy 100  0  100 

Scott-Powell  Dairies 100  0  100 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 100  0  100 


Prices  Paid  for  4^^  Milk 


Buyer  Location  Area 

Abbotts  Dairies (N.  J.  Producers) — 

Bechtel,  I.  Lloyd Royersford,  Pa 1 A 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington,  Del — 

Centerville  Producers  Co-op Centerville,  Md — 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington.  Del — 

Cream  Top  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa 14 

Delamore  Dairy Wilmington,  Del -- 

Eachus  Dairy West  Chester,  Pa 1 A 

Everett  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co Everett,  Pa 10,Z2 

Fraim's  Dairy Wilmington,  Del — 

Greenhill  Dairy Wilmington,  Del — 

Highland  Dairy  Products Doe  Run,  Pa 1 A 

Hoffman's Altoona,  Pa 9 

Lancaster  Milk  Co Lancaster,  Pa 14 

New  York  Market. . . .   — 

New  York  Buyers 201-10  mile  zone — 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson,  Pa 9 

Queen  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa 14 

Rohrer  Med  O  Farms  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa 14 

Scott-Powell  Dairies (N.  J.  Producers) — 

Strickler.  Dean  D.  &  Son Huntingdon,  Pa 10,Z2 

Supplee-Wills-Jones Nassau,  Del — 

(N.  J.  Producers) — 

Sylvan  View  ipairy Lancaster,  Pa 14 

Tri  County  Dairy Honey  Brook,  Pa 1 A 

Waple  Dairy Tyrone,  Pa 1 0,Z2 

West  End  Dairy Wilmington,  Del — 

Western  Maryland  Dairy Rising  Sun,  Md — 

Williamsburg  Dairy Williamsburg.  Pa 10,2^ 


Aug. 

$4.00 
82 
81 
69 
85 
63 
85 


3. 

3. 

3 

3 

3 

3 


3.28 
3.90 
3.82 
3.80 
3.56 
3.70 
3.70 
3.58 
3.42 
3.60 

4.03 
3.40 
3.57 
4.03 

3.79 
3.40 
3.85 
3.68 
3.70 


Sept. 
$4.03 

3.83 
3.73 
3.87 
3.63 
3.85 


3.91 
3.85 


3.70 
3.70 
3.62 

3.60 
3.71 
4.03 

3.61 
4.03 
3.73 


3.85 
3.79 


Feed  Price  Summary  for  August,  1944 

Compiled  by  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative    Inc. 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers 


August 
1944 
Ingredient  ($  per  T.) 

Wheat  Bran 51.50 

1 6  %  Mixed  Dairy  Ration . .     60  20 
24% 63.67 


July 

August 

1944 

1943 

($  per  T.) 

($  per  T.) 

51.30 

49.27 

59.69 

54.58 

64.13 

58.67 

%  Change,  August, 1944 
compared  with 
July,  1944     Aug., 1943 

+0.39  4-  4.53 

+0.85  +10.30 

-  0.72  +  8.52 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Class  Prices 

Wilmington 

F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  4%  milk 

Class  I  Class  II 

August  $3.93  $3,171 

September  3.93  3.174 

October  3.93  — 

New  Jersey 

F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk 


October,  1944 


Prices  reported  as  paid  by  handlers  in 
markets  not  under  Federal  control  are 
determined  according  to  price  schedules 
furnished  by  the  handler  or  from  statements 
furnished  with  milk  checks  and  checked  in 
the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  pre- 
miums which  individual  producers  may 
earn. 


The  butterfat  differential  is  5  cents  per 
point  in  all  Pennsylvania  markets  listed 
except  Philadelphia  where  it  is  4  cents.  TTie 
differential  in  Wilmington  and  in  New 
Jersey  markets  is  also  4  cents  a  point. 

Of  all  the  surprises  there's  nothing 
to  compare  with  treading  in  the 
darkness  on  a  step  that  isn't  there. 


Class  I 

Class  II 

August 

$3.83 

$2.67 

September 

3.83 

2.67 

October 

3.83 

2.67 

The  price 

of  4%   milk  o 

f  each   class  is 

20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than  the 

price  of  3.5%  milk. 

Prices  of         *Cream   JDry  Smimmilk 
August  $24.6844  12.63840<^ 

September  24.950  12.2594^ 

* — Per  40-quart  can  of  40  percent  cream. 

J — Per  pound  of  roller  process  dry  skimmilk 
each  as  used  in  determining  the  Phila- 
delphia Class  II  price. 


Average  Price  New  York  92-Score  Butter 
The  quoted  price  has  been  46.75^  per 
pound  since  January,  1943,  this  price  in- 
cluding rollback  subsidy  payments  since 
June.  1943. 


Prices  Paid  for  3.5%  Milk 

By  South  Jersey  Buyers 

July, 

1944 

Grade  "A" 

Grade 

Dairy                   &  Premium 

«*B" 

Abbotts  Dairy 

$4.17 

$3.77 

Arrowhead  Shoemaker 

4.1052 

3.7372 

Bundick  Dairy 

3.83 

Castanea  Dairy 

4.23 

3.83 

Conover,  C.  L. 

t.uo6 

Decker,  Conrad 

4.23 

3.83 

Dennery  Dairies 

3.994 

3.83 

Holly  Ravine  Dairy 

4.23 

3.76 

Kligerman  Dairy 

4.23 

3.83 

Locust  Lane  Farms 

4.23 

3.83 

N.J.  Milk  Products  Co 

.  3.946 

3.83 

Parks  Dairy 

4.23 

3.83^ 

Rainier's  Dairy 

4.174 

3.83 

Scott-Powell  Dairies 

4.23 

3.83 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 

4.23 

3.83 

Sylvan  Seal 

3.70 

Trenton  Dairy 

3.83 

Wilson  Dairy 

4.09 

3.83 

These  prices  were  reported  to  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  by  the  New 
Jersey  Milk  Control  Board  as  the  average 
prices  paid  by  these  buyers  for  all  milk  in 
the  respective  grades.  Prices  received  by 
individual  producers  will  vary  from  these 
prices  as  their  resjjective  returns  may  be 
influenced  by  their  relative  amounts  of 
norm  and  excess  milk. 


"Did  you  hear  that  old  man 
Jones'  house  burned  down  last 
night?" 

"No,  but  I  ain't  a  mite  surprised. 
I  was  goin'  past  there  in  the  evenin' 
when  I  saw  the  smoke  a-comin'  out 
all  around  under  the  eaves;  I  sez 
to  myself  sez  I,  'Where  there's 
smoke  there  must  be  fire.'  An'  so 
it  was! 


^^"TV^P 


"There's  one  Job  I  don't  mind  doin* 
overtime  and  thafs  milkin*!*' 


Prices  ¥°  Milk,  Aug.  and 


These 


are  the  prices  known  to  have  been  paid-or  not  >««» J»^f^  'J;^ 
...  J       s„».     at   each  olant   location   under  Marketing 
minimum   permitted   prices— at   eacn   piam   locai  ,„„ou„ced  bv 

Order  No.  61  for  the  Philadelphia  milk  marketing  area,  as  j;«°""«°^y 
Market  Administrator  Wm.  P.  Sadler,  for  milk  purchased  durmg 
August  and  September,  1944. 


Si*. 


Handler 


Plant  Location 


t^% 


Aug. 
Price 


Sept. 
Price 


Market  Average  f  .o  b.  Philadelphia  -    $3.857  $3.899 


Abbotts  Dairies 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Coudersport  Pa. .  .    .402 

••      Curryville   Pa .339 

Easton.  Md ^of 

Goshen.  Pa 241 

••      :: Oxford.  Pa .    .227 

.  Port  Allegheny,  Pa.  .416 

"      ; ; ;  .  ■ SpHng  Creek.  Pa..     .451 

Ardmore.  Pa 


—     $3,888  $3,940 


.11 

.22 


3.456 

3.519 

3.575 

3.617 

3.631 

3.442 

3.407 

3.905 

3.860 

3.820 

3.704 

3.803 

3.874 

3.855 

3.628 

3.905 

3.896 

3.646 

3.987 


13 
.234 


Ardmore  Home  Dairies        ^,  ,    ,  ,   ,  .      „ 

Baldwin  Dairies Philadelphia   Pa 

Barlow,  A.  C.  &  Son Glen  Mills,  Pa. 

Bedminster  D'ymn's  Ass'n.  Bedminster.  Pa. 
Bergdoll's.  John  C,  Dairy  .    Boothwyn.  Pa OV 

Booth,  Chas.  T ^f^^fl  ?^     D 

Breuninger  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa.         -- 

"      Richlandtown.  Pa. .   .Ill 

Brookmead  G'rns'y  Dairies  Wayne.  Pa. 07 

Brown's  Dairy 9!^"s»de„^*o ^i 

Bucks  Co.  Farms  Dairies  .    .  Morrisvilie.  Va..    .  .    -j.^ 

Buehlers  Dairy Willow  Grove.  Pa.     .07 

Clover  Crest  Dairy  Farm ..  Newtown.  Pa    13       3.79| 

Cooklyn  Milk  Co S°^^«^/°;,  ^ ^^^     \fx% 

r f^-J    N^    «i    na?»-v  Drexel  Hill.  Pa. .  .  .     —       J.»io 

Crystle,  Wm.  H.  Dairy Chester.  Pa 07       3.8Z8 

Darlington  Bros P/''^^"S.  Pa.  •  • ^       ^.955 

Deger's  Dairy Mont  Clare.  Pa. 

Dietrich's  Dairy Sf?,'*']'!'  f*    o  ' 

Engel  Dairy Et^H^  ^t-^'  P     "       " 

Ervin's  Dairy E^!^i^  ^t'*'  p  " '       ~ 

Frankford  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. .       — 

Gailey  Ice  Cream  Co. ...  .  Delta.  Pa     . l^^ 

Gardenville  D'ymn's  Ass  n.  GardenviUe.  Pa ^ 

Gardenville  Farm  Dairies     Doylestown   Pa I  I 

Gaynor.  Hyland  L Boothwyn   Pa.        .    -UV 

Gorman  Dairies ,-  •  .  Newtown  Sq..  Pa. .    .U/ 

Green  tree  Creamery  Ass  n.  Obelisk   Pa. ^ 

Gross.  Charles,  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

Grubbs  Dairies Media.  Pa. .  .     .  .  . 

Hamilton  Dairies E^?    j  rt-*'  P     " 

Hansen,  A.  R T^^^f  ^^5^  p' 

Mainland,  ra 

Philadelphia.  Pa. .       — 

Brandtsville.  Pa. .  .    .276 

Byers.  Pa 22 

Carlisle.  Pa 276 

Hurlock.  Md 283 

Massey,  Md 241 

MillviUe.  Pa 332 

Sudlersville.  Md. .  .    .248 

.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Boiling  Springs.  Pa 


.07 


.11 


Harbison's  Dairies 


.276 
.09 
.11 
.11 


Hernig.  Peter.  Sons 

••  ••         ••  ^ 

Hill  Crest  Farms. .  .*. *     ....  Eddington.  Pa 

Holiday  Dairy .^  •  •  •  •  Norristown,  Pa 

Homestead  Guernsey  F^"^"*  g^?  j'l  if-      P^ 

Hutts  Dairies ....,.•  PJ»»  f^^^P^jJ^'  ^^  '       09 

Ivy  Crest  Guernsey  Dairies  Hatboro.  Pa. ...    •    -U^ 

Jersey  Queen  Dairy ^^^Kt^^^^P  '         ' 

JohnLn.  J    Ward.  Dairy.     Woodjyn.  Pa 
Lehigh  Valley  Farmers  ^llentown.  Pa 

Marmer.  John i^'-^^iiT;  09       l\ 

Marshall.  T.  Forest Linwood.  Pa U^ 

Martin  Century  Farms.  .    .Lansdale.  t'a 
Meyers  Dairies . 


07 
234 


Ambler.  Pa 
Miller-Flounders  Dairy .        Chester   Pa     ... 
Missimer-Wood-Narcissa.    .Philadelphia  Pa 
Montg-Berk  Dairy  Co Boyejtown.  Pa^  . 

Nelson  Dairies ru^J^^rd   Pa 

Oakes  Dairy  Farm Chadds  Ford.  Pa.^. 


.11 
.09 
.07 


Pa 


.227 
.09 
.11 
.11 


UaRes  i^airy  jr«i"i --. —  t"    \i\\^„^ 

Oakland  Farms        S^r^  h^hjl  Ta 

Pennbrook  Milk  Co ^^^^^^  P^pl  ^*  318 

Penn-Reed  Milk  Co. ....  .    gtW^i^'u-      pV  '  '     -- 

^o::;n4Pge;'rDairie. Hatfield.  Pa 13 


3.760 
3.485 
3.947 
3.834 
3.910 
3.613 
3.571 
3.884 
3.827 
3.987 
3.629 
4.002 
3.809 
3.997 
3.857 
3.747 
3.857 
3.551 
3,607 
3.551 
3.544 
3.586 
3.495 
3.579 
3.768 
3.462 
3.980 
3.748 
3.841 
3.912 
3.948 
3.922 
3.693 
X4.360 
3.891 
872 
3.857 
3.758 
3.886 
3.926 
3.589 
3.709 
3.934 
3.754 
3.956 
3.416 
3.884 
3.879 
3.707 


Handler  Plant  Location 

SchiUinger's  Dairies EtiH^lPti*'  p* 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa.. 

Ardmore,  ra 

Biglerville.  Pa. . 

Clayton.  Del 

••  ••  *•      Fairdale.  Pa 

.«  ••  ••      New  Holland.  Pa.. 

.  .  Snow  Hill.  Md. . . . 

York  Springs.  Pa.. 

Shearer.  Paul  B.  &  Co. .  .'  .  .  Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

...    Center  Port.  Pa.. 
-   -,«    Suburban  Dairies '  .  •    Manoa   Pa..  .  .  . 

3.939    Supplee-Wills-Jones E^^^f^^JPfe'^'  ^*         T32 

1  ft«1    ^   *^v.  ..       ..        Bedford,  Pa 33/ 

'    Chambersburg.  Pa. 

"       •♦       Hagerstown.  Md. . . 

"       ••        Harrington,  Del... 

Huntingdon,  Pa... 

Leaman  Place,  Pa.. 

Lewistown.  Pa 311 

Mercersburg.  Pa. .  .    .311 

'.  .  .  .Mt.  Plesant.  Del.. .    .227 

Princess  Anne,  Md.  .297 

Townsend,  Del 234 

Worton,  Md 255 

Sylvan  Seal  Milk .  .  '.  '.    ...  Pt!j^^«JP{;!^'  &  Z 

Sypherds  Dairies Philadelphjia.  Pa.         _ 

Taylor's  Dairy jen«.mtow».  ra. 

Turner  &  Wescott S!^?''5y,'  T? 

Walnut  Farms  Dairy Philadelphia 

Warners  Dairy gf'^^yV  * 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms Wawa.  Pa 

Willow  Ridge  Farm S^^Tu     lf«   Pa 

Wilmer  Dairies £Pm*  j°^*lj''    pf 

Wissahickon  Dairy Philade  phia.  Pa 


';i  S^i    Aug.   Sept. 
-•*  Price    Price 
$3,877  $3,979 


^S 


3.508 

3.571 

3.627 

3.669 

3.683 

3.494 

3.459 

3.939 

3.881 

3.785 

3.750 

3.855 

3.884 

3.976 

3.719 

4.005 

3.920 

3.703 

3.947 

3.863 

3.568 

3.960 

3.844 

3.954 

3.866 

3.588 

3.993 

3.916 

3.919 


.283 

.241 

.318 

.234 

.304 

.276 

.248 


.297 
.304 
.262 
.332 
.234 


234 
Pa...    — 

09 

09 

...   .09 
07 


3.647     vv issanicKwii  i^cmjr '„'".       li      „      p- 

3.766    Witchwood  Dairy Spring  House,  Pa 


11 


3.814 

3.814 

3.501 

3.543 

3.466 

3.550 

3.480 

3.508 

3.535 

3.257 

4.051 

3.872 

3.510 

3.645 

3.638 

3.580 

3.510 

3.608 

3.531 

3.531 

3.615 

3.545 

3.608 

3.587 

3.874 

3.856 

3.965 

3.568 

3.902 

3.818 

3.748 

3.890 

3.816 

3.969 

3.955 


3.939 
3.819 
4.051 
3.626 
3.982 
3.939 
4.007 
3.815 
3.705 
3.889 
3.583 
3.639 
3.583 
3.576 
3.618 
3.527 
3.611 
3.906 
3.600 
3.980 
3.812 
3.864 
3.910 
3.757 
3.991 
3.762 
X4.340 
3.920 
3.892 
3.799 
3.811 
3.943 
3.965 
3.589 
3.747 
3.918 
3.785 
3.904 
3.476 
3.879 
3.920 
3.741 


3.884 

3.884 

3.571 

3.613 

3.536 

3.620 

3.550 

3.578 

3.561 

3.283 

4.094 

3.909 

3.547 

3.650 

3.650 

3.617 

3.547 

3.645 

3.568 

3.568 

3.652 

3.582 

3.645 

3.624 

3.890 

3.910 

3.896 

3.700 

4.005 

3.890 

3.832 

3.881 

3.842 

3.966 

3.951 

ded 


The  location  differentials  set  forth  in  this  column  are  as  provide< 
in  plragSX  961.8(d)  and  961,8(e)  of  the  n-^^^^^f  ?  r2tnts  ^r 
locLion  differential  as,set  forth  m  paragraph  9^^)^^  22  ce^  ^pe 

*^      -  ■    •        '  '^  "'         -  f—  each 


to 
for 

para- 
weight 
deducted  in  determining 
higher   than   the 
made 


x-Will^Tbi"e''«t  differential  of  5  cent,  per  point 


as  listed  in   the 
miles  from  Phila- 


MARKET  SUMMARY 


lilk 


Class  1  price.  A%  m 
Class  II  price.  4%  milk 
Weighted  average  pnce 
Class  1.  pounds 
Class  II.  pounds 
Total  pounds 
Class  I.  percent 
Class  II,  percent 
Average  butterfat  test.  % 
Numl^r  of  producers 
Pounds  per  day  per  farm 


Sept.  '43 
$4,050 
3.300 
3.910 
65.397,781 
6,863.228 
72.261,009 
90.50 
9.50 
3.93452 
9,624 
250 


Aug.  '44 
$4,050 
3.291 
3.857 
75.244.427 
9,519,154 
84.763.581 
88.77 
11.23 
3.76135 
9,709 
282 


Sept.  -44 

$4,050 
3.294 
$3,899 
70,159,720 
6,883.037 
77,042,757 
91.07 
8.93 
3.88732 
9,647 
266 


''fe''?haS:iphia  $2,825,122.25  $3,269,351.39  $3,003,635.02 

MONEY  SOLVES  A  LOT  OF  PROBLEMS 

WAR  BONDS - 

help  beat  the  Aiis  today,  help  re.<quip  the 
farm  tomorrow 


8 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


This  is  a  picture  of 
P.  B.  F.  Best  Ormsby 
Segis  Abbie,  owned 
by  Clair  F.  Burns  of 
Warriors  Mark,  Pa., 
who  says  she  is  a 
"real  milk  wagon." 


econdary  Markets 


Alt  oona- Huntingdon 

At  the  time  the  currently  effective 
milk  marketing  orders  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Milk  Control  Commission 
were  issued  for  the  Altoona  area, 
provision  was  made  that  milk  used 
for  fluid  cream  be  included  in 
Class  I.  Dealers  in  the  area  pro- 
tested and  for  several  months, 
many  of  them  paid  a  different 
price  for  the  relatively  small  amount 
of  milk  used  for  that  purpose. 

These  dealers  have  recently  with- 
drawn their  protest  and  agreed  to 
this  change.  As  a  result,  some  of 
them  have  sent  out  checks  to  their 
producers,  covering  the  difference 
between  the  prices  actually  paid 
and  the  order  price.  Many  pro- 
ducers have  been  confused  when 
they  received  these  checks,  not 
knowing  exactly  what  they  covered. 
The  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Altoona-Hunt- 
ingdon  market  will  be  elected  at  the 
local  meetings  being  held  over  the 
territory  during  the  next  several 
weeks.  The  committee  members 
elected  this  fall  will  meet  on  the 
evening  of  November  15,  at  the 
Capitol  Hotel  in  Hollidaysburg,  to 
elect  the  executive  committee  and 
officers  for  the  secondary  market 
committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  work  of  these  men  is  impor- 
tant and  all  members  in  the  area  are 
urged  to  attend  their  local  meetings 
and  help  in  the  selection  of  their 
market  committeemen  as  well  as 
their  local  officers  and  delegates. 


Wilmington 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wil- 
mington Inter-State  Milk  Market 
shippers  was  held  at  Red  Lion,  Del., 
on  the  evening  of  September  28, 
with  an  attendance  of  more  than 
160. 

Members  elected  to  the  marketing 
committee  at  that  time  were:  John 
Butler,  Middlctown,  Del.;  Norman 
E.  Ford,  Bear,  Dd.;  Levis  Phipps, 


Wilmington,  Del.  R.D.;  Norman  T. 
Dempsey,  T.  Harold  Little,  Wm. 
Naudain  and  Lewis  Stafford,  all 
of  Newark,  Del.;  Irwin  G.  Klair, 
Marshallton,  Del.;  and  Fred  Mar- 
tenis  of  Elkton,  Md.  The  first 
three  named  were  chosen  by  the 
committee  as  chairman,  vice-chair- 
man and  secretary,  respectively. 

The  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Wilmington  committee  was  given  by 
Fred  Martenis,  retiring  chairman, 
and  Floyd  Ealy,  market-manager. 
Harris  B.  McDowell,  Inter-State 
director  from  District  9,  spoke 
briefly  and  effectively  on  the  need 
for  a  cooperative  and  for  coopera- 
tion among  farmers.  O.  H.  Hoff- 
man, Jr.,  Inter-State's  general 
manager,  emphasized  to  the  mem- 
bers present  the  need  for  an  informed 
membership,  a  united  Board  of 
Directors,  an  efficient  and  capable 
staff  and  a  strong  reserve,  in  order 
that  our  dairymen  may  meet  post 
war  problems  that  may  arise. 

Lancaster 

The  recent  rains  have  revived  late 
pastures  and  this  has  been  a  mater- 
ial aid  in  maintaining  the  local  milk 
supply.  Most  buyers  have  sufficient 
milk  for  their  local  fluid  require- 
ments and  there  have  been  a  few 
cases  of  a  small  excess,  for  which 
markets  are  readily  found. 

The  Lancaster  Inter-State  Market 
Committee  met  with  the  Lancaster 
AAA  on  September  12,  to  discuss 
the  feed  situation.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  prolonged  drought  had 
made  it  necessary  for  dairymen  to 
dip  heavily  into  winter  feed  supplies 
and  they  urged  that  Lancaster 
county  be  included  in  the  drought 
area,  with  the  additional  $.10  per 
hundredweight  subsidy. 

The  hearing  on  amendments  to 
the  New  York  marketing  order  was 
reconvened  on  September  20  and 
completed  on  September  28.  Inter- 
ested parties  were  given  until  October 
14  to  file  supplementary  briefs, 
following  which  an  amended  order 


will  be  prepared  for  consideration. 
The  attention  of  Inter-State  mem- 
bers shipping  to  Lancaster  buyers 
is  directed  to  their  local  meetings, 
dates  and  places  of  which  will  be 
announced  soon.  They  are  asked  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  election  of 
the  market  committeemen  and  of 
local  officers  and  delegates. 


Trenton 


The  officers  and  delegates  of  all 
locals  with  members  who  ship  their 
milk  to  the  Trenton  market  have 
been  notified  to  attend  a  dinner 
meeting  in  Trenton  on  Tuesday 
evening,  October  17,  for  the  making 
of  plans  for  fall  meetings. 

Fred  Van  Doren,  Stockton,  N. 
J.,  recently  received  a  check  from 
Inter-State  covering  the  loss  he 
incurred  while  his  premises  were 
quarantined  because  of  illness  in  the 
family. 

It  was  reported  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  marketing  copimittee,  held 
September  26,  that  Market  Man- 
ager Frederick  Shangle  was  im- 
proving steadily,  even  though  unable 
to  attend  that  meeting. 


May  Hold  New  Hearing 

Announcement  was  made  on  Sep- 
tember I  5  by  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration, that  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  milk  market- 
ing order,  No.  61,  regulating  the 
Philadelphia  market,  had  been  with- 
drawn and  that  WFA  will  work  with 
interested  parties  in  the  market  to 
prepare  alternate  proposals  for  a  new 
hearing. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  hearings 
were  held  in  January  and  September, 
1943,  and  in  March,  1944,  on  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  order  and 
that  no  amendments  had  been 
offered  to  producers  for  their  ap- 
proval. 

The  records  on  those  hearings  are 
now  considered  closed  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  new  hearing  will 
be  held  to  consider  such  new  amend- 
ments as  may  be  drawn  up  and 
presented  for  consideration.  No 
date  has  been  indicated  as  to  when 
a  new  hearing  may  be  called. 


Lawyer — "Now,  if  you  want  my 
honest  opinion  ..." 

Client — "No,  I  just  want  your 
professional  advice." 


There's  lipstick  on  the  drinking  fount 

There's  talcum  on  the  bench 

There's  cold   cream   on    the   surface   plate 

Hand  lotion  on  the  wrench; 

And  "Eve  in  Paris"  scents  the  air 

TKat  once  held  lube  oil's  smell 

I  just  picked  up  a  bobby  pin — 

Believe  me,  War  is  hell! 


October,  1944 


Portrait  of  a  Trouper 


Miss  Louise  Everts  of 
the  Dairy  Council  dra- 
matic department,  as 
she  appears  in  one  of 
her  junior  high  school 
monologues. 


FOR  THE  past  twenty  years,  one 
of  the  most  active  and  valuable 
units  of  Dairy  Council  operation 
has  been  the  Dramatic  Department. 
And  for  the  same  twenty  years,  one 
of  the  most  active  and  valuable 
members  of  that  department  has 
been  a  certain  lady  of  whom  we 
shall  now  speak. 

Her  name — Louise  Everts.    Her 
attributes — a  charming  personality, 
a    brilliant    mind,    an    indomitable 
spirit  and  a  great  devotion  to  Dairy 
Council  work.     That  would  appear 
to    be    dealing    rather    strongly    in 
superlatives,  but  it  is  the  only  fitting 
approach    to    a    discussion    of    the 
lady  in  question,  for  she  herself  deals 
in    superlatives    almost    exclusively. 
Vehemently  vocal  in  expressing  her 
likes  and  dislikes.  Miss  Everts  makes 
no     halfway     statements — and     so 
neither   shall   we.      We   think   she's 

colossal. 

Making  her  the  subject  of  our 
discourse  this  month  is  simply  a 
way  of  showing  our  pleasure  over 
the  fact  that  Louise  Everts  is  once 
more  back  in  full  harness,  so  to 
speak.  Several  months  ago,  a  major 
knee  operation  slowed  her  up  a  little 
but  she  has  recently  resumed  her 
normal  pace,  which  is  somewhere 
between  a  canter  and  a  gallop,  and 
we  wanted  to  say  publicly  that  we're 
delighted.  . 

Miss  Everts  came   to   the   Dairy 
Council     during     its     experimental 
period,  and  helped  greatly  in  fash- 
ioning a  pattern  of  operation  which 
has  seemed  good  enough  to  follow 
all  these  years.     Equipped  with  the 
finest  of  dramatic   training,   a  firm 
foundation  of  stage  experience  and 
the   broadening   influence  of   travel 
abroad,  she    fell  naturally  into  the 
difficult   job  of  dramatizing   health 
for    the    extreme    sophisticates    of 
junior    high    school  age.     This  she 
has  managed  to  do  most  successfully 
for  a  good  many  years — and  if  the 
educators  of  Philadelphia  and  vicin- 
ity have  anything  to  say  about  it, 
she  will  continue  for  a  good  many 


more. 

Believing  strongly  in  the  spiciness 
of  variety.  Miss  Everts  has  seen  to 
it  that  her  approach  to  adolescents 
has   been    through    many    channels. 
Monologues — such  as  the  one  pictur- 
ed    above — plays,     fashion     shows, 
quiz    programs,    every    conceivable 
medium    which    will    perform    two 
specific    functions:       one,    hold    the 
interest  of  a  young  mind;  and  two, 
plant    the    Dairy    Council    message 
firmly  therein. 

A  striking  example  of  how  these 
twin  purposes  can  be  accomplished 
is  the  colorful  "Fashion  Show"  which 
has    become    a    perennial    favorite. 
Miss  Everts,  appearing  as  Madame 
Sante',  a  French  modiste,  presents  a 
parade  of  lovely  young  ladies  (care- 
fully chosen  from  the  student  body 
and    more    carefully    rehearsed    in 
advance)    attired    in    fetching    en- 
sembles which  portray  the  various 
health  rules.     Cleanliness,  exercise, 
rest    and    good    food    all    take    on 
glamour    in    this    charming    array, 
which  is  climaxed  by  a  bridal  outfit 
made     of     milky     white     satin,     a 
"chiffon   de   creme   cheese"    veil,    a 
necklace  "made  of   bubbles  of  rich 
cream,"  and  a  long  train  that  dis- 
appears into— of  all  things — a  milk 

pail !  , 

Such    is    the    Everts    approach — 
pills  of  wisdom  coated  with  whimsy, 
and  made  easy  to  swallow  by  plenty 
of  laughter.    And  this  prescription  is 
being  used  not  only  in  the    junior 
high    schools,    but    throughout   the 
primary     and     elementary     grades, 
for  our  puppet  shows  are  all  f rorn  the 
pen  of  the  prolific  Louise.     Writing 
at   least  one   new   show   each   year, 
this  talented  lady  is  the  source  of 
the   absorbing   plots   and   sparkling 
dialogue  which  have  combined  with 
the  excellent  work  of  our  puppeteers 
to  make  Dairy  Council  a  welcome 
visitor  at  every  school  in  this  area. 
Her  most  recent  effort,  "The  Pearl 
of     Arabia"     is     typical     of     Miss 
Everts'  formula— combining  roman- 
tic tales  of  far-off  places  with  simple 


rules  for  here-at-home  living. 

When    the    aforementioned    knee 
operation  put  "Louie"  on  the  bench 
as  far  as  active  school  work  was  con- 
cerned, she  refused  to  be  taken  off 
the   team   entirely.      She   continued 
her  writing  at  home,  and  as  soon  as 
courage  and  a  cane  made  it  possible 
for  her  to  navigate  she  was  back  in 
the  office  doing  anything  and  every- 
thing   to    further    the    work    of    the 
moment.     When  circumstances  left 
us  shorthanded  at  the  switchboard, 
she  even  took  a  fling  at  that — and 
it    can't    be    said    that    she    exactly 
learned  the  board     she  simply  over- 
whelmed it.     When  things  become 
particularly    confusing,    with    lights 
flashing  and  buzzers  buzzing,  Louie 
could     be     heard     berating     it     and 
making    verbal    demands    for    dis- 
cipline—  as   though   she  were  whip- 
ping a  particularly  unruly  group  of 
eighth-graders  into  shape  for  a  per- 
formance. 

Well,  Louise  Everts  is  back  in  the 
game    again.      It    takes    more    than 
a  trick  knee  to  trap  a  trouper,  and 
this  one  is  treading  the  boards  once 
more    with    the    same   old    fire    and 
fervor.     At   present,   in  addition  to 
her    creative    work,    her    duties    in- 
clude the  training  of  new  dramatic 
workers,       arranging       Philadelphia 
bookings    for    our    high    school    as- 
sembly speaker,  rehearsing  and  pro- 
ducing junior  high  school  plays  and 
acting  as  advisor  to  the  entire  dra- 
matic department. 

Sounds  like  too  full  a  schedule  for 
one  person  to  handle.  It  is — but 
Louie's  doing  it — and  good! 


I 


When  you  go  to  your 
Local  Meeting 

Fill  your  car! 

Take  your  Family — or 
your     Neighbor-Mem  - 

ber — or  Both 
Make  It  a  good  meeting 


I 
Two  Good  Public  Speakers 

Winner  of  first  place  in  a  regional 
public  speaking  contest  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  was  I  7-year-old 
Harold  K.  Keller  of  Middletown. 
Md.  Second  place  was  won  by 
Merle  Hess  of  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
The   contest    was    held    at    Rutgers 

University  early  in  September. 
Keller,    who    will    represent    the 

Northeast    in    the   national    contest 

at   Kansas   City   in   October,   spoke 

on   "Bang's   Disease   in   the  War. 

Merle     Hess    chose    as    his     topic. 

"The    Responsibility    of    the    Rural 

Church." 

There's  many  a  good  thing  lost 
by  not  asking  for  it. 
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25 -Year  Members  Will  Be 
Honored  by  Inter^State 


MEMBERS  of  Inter-State  who  have 
been  active  in  the  organization 
for  25  years— a  quarter-century — 
or  more  will  be  given  special  recog- 
nition at  their  district  dinners  next 
winter.  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Co- 
operative has  approved  a  plan  to 
issue  to  each  such  member  a  special 
certificate  and  a  lapel  button  attest- 
ing to  this  membership  record.  In 
addition,  Inter-State  will  give  the 
member  and  his  wife,  or  other 
relative,  a  seat  of  honor  at  the  next 
dinner  meeting  held  by  members  of 
his  district. 

This  award  is  available  to  any 
member  who  has  had  25  years*  of 
continuous  active  membership  in 
I  nter-State  —  including  I  nter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Association,  for 
which  the  first  membership  certifi- 
cates were  issued  in  May,  1917,  and 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Co- 
operative, which  became  active  on 
October  1,  1936. 

An  active  membership  for  this 
purpose  is  defined  as  one  under  which 
miiK  was  soiu  liiruugii  intcr-.sJLaLc 
as  shown  by  the  payment  of  dues 
or  commissions  on  the  sale  of  that 
milk.  In  order  to  be  continuously 
active  there  must  have  been  no 
break  in  the  record  of  dues  pay- 
ments. 

Not  only  will  members  who  have 
had  this  continuous  active  member- 
ship in  their  own  name  be  given 
recognition,  but  recognition  will 
also  be  extended  to  present  members 
where  there  has  been  a  continuous 
membership  in  the  family  for  a  like 
period.  In  this  case  it  will  be 
essential,  for  recognition  to  be 
given,  for  the  present  member  to 
provide  us  with  the  name  or  names 
of  memberships  in  Inter-State  which 
preceded  his  own. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  know 
from  our  records  whether  a  series  of 
similiar  names  (last  names  identical) 
are  or  are  not  of  the  same  family. 
In  such  cases  we  must  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  member  to  furnish 


the  names  of  those  in  his  family  who 
preceded  him  as  Inter-State 
members. 

Since  it  would  speed  up  the  check- 
ing of  Inter-State  records  on  this 
matter  to  have  all  25-year  members 
report  the  essential  facts  to  us,  we  are 
asking  each  such  member  or  any 
member  who  believes  that  he  or  his 
family  has  such  a  record,  to  fill  in 
the  blank  appearing  below  and  mail 
to  Inter-State.  The  address  is — 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers*  Cooper- 
ative. 401  N.  Broad  Street,  Phila- 
delphia 8,  Pa. 


It  is  milking  time  on  the  Howard  D. 
Wagner  farm  at  Quarry ville.  Pa.,  and 
Grace  and  Charles  are  all  set  and  fully 
equipped  to  do  their  share. 


The  Penn  Tercentenary 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

what  to  hope. 

He  that  has  more  k.nowledge  than 
judgment  is  made  for  another  man  s 
use  more  than  his  own. 

Less  knowledge  than  judgment  will 
always  have  the  advantage  upon  the 
injudicious  knowing  man. 

Never  give  out  while  there  is  hope, 
hut  hope  not  beyond  reason;  {or  that 
shows  more  desire  than  judgment. 

He  that  neglects  his  work,  robs  his 
master,  since  he  is  fed  and  paid  as 
if  he  did  his  best;  and  he  that  is  not 
as  diligent   in  the  absence  as   in  the 


We  have  been  active  members  and  have  sold  our  milk  through 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association  and  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  continuously  since  January  1 ,  1 920,  or  before. 

In  my  own  name lJ 

In  my  father's  name,  then  my  own  name,  or  both  □ 

In  my  husband's  name,  then  my  own  name,  or  both  □ 

In  some  other  series  of  names  within  the  family  □ 

(full  explanation  of  which  is  attached) 


Signature  of  member. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

presence    of    his    master,    cannot    be 
a  true  servant. 

It  is  as  great  an  instance  of  wisdom 
as  a  man  in  business  can  give  to  be 
patient  under  the  impertinencies  and 
contradictions  that  attend  it. 


British  Visitors 
Guests  of  Inter-State 

Inter-State  was  host  on  October 
9-10  to  two  famed  British  agricul- 
turists who  are  studying  American 
farming  and  marketing  practices. 
These  men,  Elwyn  Jones,  operator 
of  a  260  acre  farm  at  Brecknock, 
Wales,  and  William  T.  Price,  exec- 
utive officer  of  a  wartime  agricul- 
tural committee,  were  joined  on  the 
second  day  of  their  visit  with  Inter- 
State  by  Major  Geoffrey  Walde- 
grave  of  the  British  army  who  was 
apending  a  week's  furlough  from  his 
army  assignment  in  Washington  to 
make  a  similar  study. 

The  two  agriculturists  were  met 
at  their  Washington  hotel  on  the 
morning  of  October  9  by  A.  R. 
Marvel,  Inter-State  vice-president 
and  Maryland  State  Senator,  and 
Clayton  Reynolds,  Inter-State 
fieldman,  who  arranged  for  their 
guests  to  meet  Maryland's  Gover- 
nor 0*Conor  at  Annapolis.  From 
there  they  ferried  to  the  Eastern 
Shore  where  the  party  inspected  the 
Raskob  estate  and  the  farm  of 
Oliver  Jones. 

The  following  day  the  party  was 
joined  by  the  Major  and  the  group 
were  guests  at  the  meeting  of  Inter- 
State's  Board  of  Directors,  this 
meeting  also  being  attended  by  the 
entire  field  staff,  the  presidents  of 
the  secondary  market  committees 
and  John  V.  Bishop,  former  Inter- 
State  director  from  New  Jersey. 

Each  of  the  British  guests  gave 
a  short  talk  concerning  various 
aspects  of  dairying  and  general 
agriculture  in  England.  These  com- 
ments revealed  numerous  similarities 
with  our  own  agricultural  problems 
and  also  brought  out  some  of  the 
fundamental  differences  such  as 
those  resulting  from  climate  and 
the  heavy  industrialization  of  the 
British  Isles.  The  Major  comment- 
ed further  on  how  close  to  the  brink 
of  defeat  England  and,  with  her,  the 
entire  Allied  cause  was  in  1 940. 

From  Philadelphia  the  group  left 
by  train  for  State  College  where  they 
were  to  see  Pennsylvania  agricul- 
ture. 


October,  1944 


A  colored  porter  in  a  hotel  was 
asked  why  rich  men  usually  give 
him  small  tips,  while  poor  men  are 
liberal. 

"Well,  suh,  boss,  Ah  don't  know, 
'cept  the  rich  man  don't  want  no- 
body to  know  he's  rich,  and  the 
po'  man  don't  want  nobody  to 
know  he's  po*." 


Calendar 

OF  LOCAL  MEETINGS 

Watch  for  Notice  by  Letter 


District  1 

Center  Point — Worcester  Community  Hall — 

8:00  P.M..  October  24. 
Red     Hill-Palm— EsiSt      Greenville      High 

School— 8:00  P.M.,  October  20. 
Ziegleroille — Green     Tree     Dance     Hall— 

8:00  P.M.,  October  25. 

District  2 

Burlington  County — November  2. 

District  4 

Cambridge  and  Hurlock  Locals,  combined 
meeting-  HuAock  High  School— 8:00 
P.M.,  October  20. 

District  9 

Kirktoood    and    Newark    Locals,    combined 

meeting—November  8. 
Middlelown  and  Townsend  Locals,  combined 

meeting — November  10. 

District  10 

Bayoiew  and  Providence  Locals,  combined 
dinner  meeting — Bayview  Community 
Hall— 7:30  P.M..  October  26. 

Rising  5un— Rising  Sun  High  School— 
8:00  P.M.,  November  3. 

District  11 

Cochranville  and  Oxford  ^c^/s.  comfciW 
mee^/ng— Oxford  Grange  Hall— 8:00  P.M.. 
October  25. 

Quarryoille  and  Southern  Lancaster  Locals, 
combined  meeting— E.  Drumore  High 
School— 8:00  P.M..  October  31. 

District  17 
Combined  meeting  of  all  locals— Tyro  Hail 
Grange  Hall.  Buckingham.  Pa.  8:00 
p^  —November  9.  (Professor  K.  H. 
Oimstead.  Pennsylvania  State  College 
will  talk — also  refreshments.) 

District  20 

C/ai/s6urg— High  School— 8:00  P.M.,  Octo- 

Crcsson—M unster    Grange    Hall— 8:00    P. 
M..  October  19. 

District  21 

Bedford— Bediord  Grange  Hall— 8:00  P.M.. 

October  23. 
Eoere«— Everett  High  School — 8:00  P.M.. 

October  26.  ,»,,,,    /-i      i 

Friends  Cooe—P.  O.  S.  of  A.  Hall.  Charles- 

ville— 8:00  P.M..  October  27. 
New  Enterprise— High  School— 8:00  P.M.. 

October  25. 

District  23 

Bridgelon  and  Deerfield  Street  Locals,  com- 
bined  mec/ing— Cumberland  County 
Court  House— October  3 1 . 


Two  Good  Young  Dairymen 
The     Harry     Chafeys     of     Mt. 
Holly,  Burlington  county,  have  cause 
to  be  mighty  proud  of  their  young- 
sters, Billy  and  Mary.     These  two 
young  folks  took  a  lion's  share  of  the 
honors    at    the    annual    Burlington 
county  4-H  club  fair  in  September. 
Members  of  the  Jacksonville  4-H 
Club,  Billy  Chafey  won  the  champ- 
ionship of  the  show  with  his  Guern- 
sey calf,  while  his  sister,  Mary,  won 
the   fitting   contest   among   all   the 
club  members  of  the  county,  with 
Billy  coming  out  fifth  in  the  same 

event. 

These  youngsters  had  some  very 
excellent  type  animals  to  work  with. 


Billy  owning  one  and  Mary  another 
of  the  three  animals  which  rated 
"excellent"  by  the  judges.  In  ad- 
dition, Mary  had  an  animal  that 
rated  "very  good"  and  Billy  an 
animal  that  rated  "good  plus." 

• 

R.  L.  Yoder  Superintends 
Penn  State  Creamery 

The  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  creamery  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  is  now  occupied  by  R.  L. 
Yoder,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Levi  K.  Yoder  of  Reedsville.  Pa. 
The  new  superintendent  is  a  grad- 
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uate  of  the  Brown  Township  High 
School  and  was  graduated  from 
Pennsylvania  State  College  in  1935. 
While  a  student  there  he  was  the 
collegiate  wrestling  champion  in  the 
1 75-pound  class. 

Since  his  graduation  he  has  been 
employed  at  Ryders  Dairy,  Le- 
moyne;  Sylvan  Seal  Dairy  and 
Cooklyn  Milk  Company,  Phila- 
delphia; and  with  the  Creamery 
Package  Manufacturing  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Denver. 


The  apple  grows  so  bright  and  high, 
And  ends  its  day  in  apple  pie. 


Maryland  Fall   Holstein  Sale 

FRIDAY  —  OCTOBER  27 

Starts  U  A.M.  Sharp,  E.W.T.  at 

McDonogh  School— two  miles  North  of  Pikesville,  Md. 
Route  140 — Two  miles  East  of  Randallstown. 

83REGISTERED    HOLSTEINS 

including 

40  COWS  and  BRED  HEIFERS  fresh  or  due  soon. 

20  OPEN  HEIFERS  and  CALVES— half  of  them  ready  to  breed 

this  winter.  ,  ^  ^     j-       o^u,, 

23  BULLS— All  ready  for  service  except  three  outstandmg  Baby 
Bulls.    The  best  array  of  bulls  we  have  ever  offered. 

SALE    FEATURES 

A  son' of  -Lochinvar,"  born  June  20.  1944,  out  of  a  two  year  old  daughter 
«f  Fr^nH  Mpmorv  with  14.000  Milk,  556  Fat  2  X  D.H.J-A.  ,       ,_ 

^'  '  A  daughter  of  "Lochinvar,"  born  May  12,  1944,  out  of  Duaioggiu  M.»=. 
Ellen>ith.lO,185  Milk,  4.1%,  416  Fat. 

Plenty  of  Milk  to  boost  Fall  Averages— Plenty  of 

breeding  for  the  Beginner  or  Established  Breeders. 

wT     J    I'r*    A     A  Rank's  Cert  46  Vaccinated. 

Herds  T.B.  Accd.  ^ang  s  v^en. 

Lunch  at  Sale  Trucks  to  move  cattle 

Sale  Sponsored  by 

MARYLAND  HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASS'N. 

Howard  C.  Barker  Sec'y.      Mgr.  Phone  25:  Bel  Air,  Md. 


INVITATIONAL  JERSEY  SALE 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  24  —  12  Noon,  E.W.T. 

McDonogh  School  -  10  miles  North  of  Baltimore  Md 
Route  140  —  2  miles  East  of  Randallstown.  Md..  Route  26. 

50   REGISTERED   JERSEYS 

40  Cows  &^  Bred  Heifers  -  10  Open  Heifers  &  Calves  -  2  Bulls 
EXCELLENT  FOUNDATION  ANIMALS 

For  the  BEGINNER  or  ESTABLISHED  BREEDERS. 

#  Selected  from  twenty  of  the  best  herds  in  Pa.  -  W.  Va.  -  Md. 


Most  of  the  cows  fresh  or  close  springers 
heifers  ready  to  breed  this  winter. 


Half  of  the 
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BULLS-A  "Design"  yearling  by  an  "E"    2  star  sire  ajid 
^    from  a  "VG  "     591.3  lbs.     fat  dam— A  year hng  son  ot  a 
16  yr.  old  R*  of  M  granddaughter  of  Sybils  Gamboge  and 
Imp.  Fern's  Oxford.    Good  Ones! 
Herds  T.B.  Accd.  Bang  s  Cert.  Many  Vaccinated 

Lunch  at  Sale  ReHable  Trucker. 

Buyers  met  in  Baltimore  —  Call  Pikesville  303 
Catalogs  FREE— Write 

HOWARD    C.     BARKER,    SALE    MGR. 

wr.  PHONE  25 

BEL  AIR   MD. 

E.  M.  Granger.  Auct..  Thompsonville.  Conn. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Five  Questions 

About   Farmer   Cooperatives 


1.  What  is  a  farmer  cooperative? 

It  is  a  form  of  voluntary  business 
organization  set  up  by  farmers  to 
perform  services  on  a  cost-of-doing 
business  basis  in  such  fields  as  the 
purchasing  of  farm  supplies  and  the 
marketing  of  farm  products. 

2.  When  did  farmer  cooperation 
start  in  America? 

It  started  when  our  forefathers 
swapped  work  to  help  each  other 
raise  barns  or  kill  hogs  or  do  other 
jobs  that  one  farmer  could  not  well 
do  alone.  Later,  as  more  and  more 
of  his  crop  and  livestock  production 
went  to  the  people  in  the  cities  and 
less  and  less  was  consumed  at  home, 
the  farmer  faced  many  problems 
beyond  his  line  fence  that  were  too 
big  for  him  to  handle  efficiently  by 
himself — problems  in  the  assem- 
bling, grading,  processing,  trans- 
porting and  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  problems  in  the  purchas- 
ing of  farm  production  supplies.  To 
meet  these  problems  he  formalized 
early  American  cooperation,  and  as 
early  as  1810  we  had  cooperative 
cheese  factories  in  America.  These 
early  American  cooperatives  pre- 
ceded by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  founding  of  the  Roch- 
dale Cooperative  in  England. 

3.  Who    owns    and    controls    a 
farmer  cooperative? 

The  members  who  use  its  services. 
Their  ownership  is  usually  represent- 
ed in  membership  certificates,  stock, 
or  some  other  evidence  of  the  mem- 
bers' investment  in  the  cooperative. 
Control  of  the  cooperative  is  dis- 
tributed democratically  among  the 
membership — usually  on  the  basis 
of  "one  man,  one  vote.  " 

4.  How  does  a  farmer  cooperative 
work? 

A  farmer  cooperative  acts  as  the 
agent  of  its  farmer  members.  They 
use  it  to  provide  themselves  with 
services  on  a  cost-of-doing-business 
basis.  Usually  to  cover  their  coop- 
erative's operating  costs  plus  a 
margin  of  safety,  the  members 
provide  operating  advances  in  a- 
mounts  about  equal  to  the  going 
trade  margins  for  similar  services. 
When  the  year's  operation  is  over 
and  the  books  have  been  closed, 
they  get  back  as  patronage  refunds 
the  difference  between  what  they 
advanced  for  the  services  and  what 
the  services  actually  cost.  These 
refunds  may  be  in  cash  or  -in  cases 
where  members  are  adding  to  their 
cooperative's  working  capital — in 
the  form  of  stock  or  ccrtincates  of 


equity.     Interest  rate  on  such  mem- 
ber-invested capital  is  limited. 

5.   Why  are  farmer  cooperatives 
needed? 

Because  farming,  though  highly 
important  in  sum  total  to  the 
nation's  economy,  is  actually  a 
business  of  more  than  6,000,000  in- 
dividual family  farms.  These  farms, 
averaging  only  87  tillable  acres,  are 
faced  with  as  many  problems  of 
buying  and  processing  and  selling 
as  the  big  corporations  have — and 
without  their  concentration  of  money, 
specialized  manpower  or  facilities. 
Only  by  joining  together  in  volun- 
tary cooperatives  can  farmers  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  capital, 
manpower  and  facilities  needed  for 
efficient  operation.  Only  through 
organization  can  farmers  meet  other 
organized  groups  on  an  equal  basis. 
Only  by  working  together  can  farm- 
ers carry  on  research  and  develop 
new  ideas  that  will  benefit  all  people 
— the  consumers  and  the  producers. 

Yardstick  For  A 
Farmer  Cooperative 

The  rules  laid  down  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  a  farmer  co- 
operative are  specific.  Generally 
speaking,  a  non-profit  farmers'  co- 
operative .  .  . 

/.  Is  democratically  controlled  by 
its  members — usually  "one  farmer, 
one  vote.'* 

2.  Returns  its  net  savings  to  users. 

3.  Treats  all  users  alike,  whether 
members  or  non-members. 

4.  Does  most  of  its  business  with 
farmer  members. 

5.  Does,  in  the  case  of  a  purchasing 
association,  at  least  85  per  cent  of  its 
dollar  volume  of  business  with  agricul- 
tural producers. 

6.  Has  most  of  its  stock  and  voting 


rights  in  the  hands  of  active  patrons. 

7.  Limits  rate  of  dividends  on  capital 
stock   to   a   nominal  rate   of  interest. 

8.  Maintains    records   showing    its 
operations  and  its  members'  equities. 

9.   Has  only  reasonable  reserves  for 
necessary  purposes. 


4-H  Dairy  Winners 
Get  Trip  to  Chicago 

The  dairy  production  demonstra- 
tions put  on  by  4-H  dairy  club  mem- 
bers at  New  Brunswick  on  October  7 
resulted  in  the  classification  of  the 
demonstrations  as  excellent,  very 
good  and  good. 

The  Mercer  and  Sussex  county 
teams  were  both  rated  "excellent,  " 
Geo.  Titus,  Jr.  and  Earl  Weart  of 
Mercer  county  demonstrating  the 
subject  "Feeding  a  Wartime  Ra- 
tion," and  Hobart  and  Robert 
Roberts  of  Sussex  county  demon- 
strating the  "Essentials  of  a  Sound 
Dairy  Breeding  Program." 

Demonstration  teams  from  Hunt- 
erdon and  Somerset  counties  were 
rated  as  "very  good,"  and  those 
from  Salem,  Warren,  Cumberland 
and  Cape  May  as  "good." 

The  Mercer  county  team,  through 
its  performance,   has  earned  a   trip 

to     Llie    iNatiunai     v.-iLiu     N^cnigiCoS    o.t 

Chicago,  the  trip  being  sponsored 
by  dairy  organizations  that  are 
active  in  the  state,  including  Inter- 
State. 

Judges  of  this  contest,  which  was 
under  the  supervision  of  the  4-H 
Club  Department  of  the  New  Jersey 
Extension  Service,  were  Floyd  Ealy, 
Inter-State  fieldman;  Enos  Perry, 
extension  dairyman  at  Rutgers,  and 
Henry  Roberts,  research  foreman 
in  dairy  husbandry  at  the  N.  J. 
College  of  Agriculture 


The  after  dinner  speaker,  touch- 
ing on  the  advantages  of  co-opera- 
tion said: 

"Now.  take  freckles.  Think  what 
a  nice  shade  of  tan  they'd  make  if 
they  would  only  get  together." 


REQUEST  FOR  ROOM  RESERVATION 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative 
401  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia  8,  Pa. 

Please  reserve  room  accommodations  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  for  the 
annual  meeting.  $3.00  room  with  double  bed  Q,  $6.00  room  with  twin  beds  Q. 
$3.50  single  room  Q 

Rooms  are  scarce     double  up  if  you  can!     If  you  have  no  roommate,  may 
we  assign  one  to  you?     Yes  □  No  □ 

Check  day  of  arrival     Nov.  26th  Q 


Number  in  party. 


Nov.  27th  D 

Number  rooms  desired. 


N 


ame. 


Address- 


I IMPORTANT— Make  Reservations  Early 


October,  1944 
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Dairymen  Organize 
Tri-County  Association 

Dairymen  of  Montgomery,  Ches- 
ter   and    Delaware    Counties    have 
organized  the  Tri-County  Artificial 
Breeding  Cooperative.     The  setting 
up  of  the  organization  was  completed 
in  September  with  Furman  Gyger, 
Sr.,    Kimberton,   elected   President; 
C.  V.  Hollis,   Lansdale,  Secretary; 
and  Paul  Coates,  Coatesville.  Treas- 
urer.     Additional    members   of    the 
Board     of     Directors     are     H.     D. 
Allebach,    Trappe;    Robert   Brin- 
ton,      West     Chester;     Brett     H. 
Moore,      Delaware      County      and 
Howard  Baker,  Center  Square. 

Tentative  by-laws  were  adopted 
at  this  meeting,  at  which  time  it  was 
reported  that  25  members  with 
about  550  cows  had  been  signed 
up.  The  directors  were  instructed 
at  this  meeting  to  proceed  with  the 
securing  of  a  charter  and  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  af- 
filiating the  activities  with  the 
similar  organization  now  operating 
in  the  Lewisburg  area. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work,  during 
September.  1944. 

Farm  Calls , 1003 

Non-Farm  Calls 235 

Butterfat  Tests 4273 

Plants  Investigated 64 

Herd  Samples  Tested 355 

Brom  Thymol  Tests I  36 

Microscopic  Tests 302 

Membership  Solicitations 232 

New  Members  Signed 22 

Meetings ^2 

Attendance '  403 


Besides  destroying  the  borer,  this 
procedure  will  also  make  easier  use 
of  fodder  as  bedding,  will  facilitate 
handling  next  spring  when  the 
residue  is  used  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  enable  the 
cattle  to  eat  more  of  the  fine  fodder 
as  feed. 


Sometimes  levity  has  proved  the 
soul  of  grit. 


Stewart 


Rutgers'  Short  Courses 

in  Farming  Open  October  30 

Short  courses  in  various  phases 
of  farming,  which  will  begin  October 
30  at  the  New  Jersey  College  of 
Agriculture,  Rutgers  University,  will 
be  streamlined  to  eight  weeks'  dura- 
tion instead  of  the  usual  twelve, 
says  Professor  Frank  G.  Helyar, 
director  of  resident  instruction  at  the 
College. 

"By  completing  their  training 
just  before  the  Christmas  holidays, 
students  will  be  ready  to  start 
farming  enterprises  of  their  own  or  to 
take  farm  jobs  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year,"  Professor  Helyar 
pointed  out. 

Five  courses  are  offered  this  year, 
all  of  them  tuition  free  to  residents 
of  the  state.  They  are  in  dairy 
farming,  fruit  growing,  vegetable 
gardening,  animal  husbandry  and 
poultry    husbandry.      The    teaching 

lege  of  Agriculture  faculty,  most  of 
whom  are  well  known  for  scientific 
research  in  their  respective  fields. 


NEW 

ANTIFRICTION 

TfNSlON 

CONTROL 


Chopping  Fodder  Will 
Kill  Borers  in  Corn 

More  corn  borers  can  be  elimi- 
nated by*  chopping  corn  fodder  fine 
than  by  any  other  control  measures, 
J.  O.  Pepper,  Associate  Professor 
of  Entomology  Extension,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  says  as  he 
urges  farmers  either  to  shred  or 
cut  their  fodder  now.  Cutting  the 
corn  low  also  will  remove  the  hiber- 
nating borers  from  the  fields. 

Many  fields  are  left  with  too  high 
stubble,  Mr.  Pepper  observes,  per- 
mitting borers  to  spend  the  winter 
in  the  stubble.  He  urges  corn  cut- 
ters to  leave  less  than  6  inches  of 
stubble. 

For  those  planning  to  use  the 
corn  stalks  as  feed  or  bedding,  he 
recommends  that  the  fodder  be 
shredded  or  cut  with  cutters  set 
as  finely  as  possible  to  destroy  all 
the  borers.  Lengths  of  about  one 
inch  are  recommended. 


CLIPMASTER 

Cool,  Easy  Running 
Cow  Clipper 


Preferred  the 
world  over  for 
its  greater 
speed, ease  of 
handling, 
rugged, 
lasting 
durability. 

The  quota  of  STF WART  Clipniastors  WPB  authorizpfl 
118  to  produce  is  being  s!ii!)i><'(l  at  i  itcrvals  to  distrib- 
utors for  their  dealers  We  do  not  l.elievc  there  will  be 
enough  to  meet  the  deiiiaiifl;  so  S'l-  your  dealer  early. 
STEWART  Clipmaster  Model  51  in  the  eool-riiniiinK 
clipper  with  the  anti-friction  Lensior.  control  ihat  assures 
perfect  tension  between  blades  for  faster,  easier  clipping. 
lixclusive  Ste\va^t-de8i^n  ImiI  beari.iK  iiiutor  is  aircooled 
and  entirely  cncasi-d  iii  th-  iui^idaled  KASY-CiRIl* 
handle  that  is  barely  two  iaches  in  diameter.  Send  for 
FRKE  Catalog  of  Stewart  clipping  and  sheariug  ma- 
chines. Made  and  guaranteed  by: 

Chlcaao  Flexible  Shaft  (iompany,  Oept.  46 
5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  ChlcaiSo  50.  111. 

Over  Half  a  Century  Mukinfi  Quality  Products 


KEEP  UTENSILS 
SLUDGE  FREE 


With  QUICK-DISINFECTING 


Whether  it's  on  the  road  or  in  an 
argument,  when  you  see  red,  STOP! 

The  three-year-old  boy  had  taken 
his  mother's  powder  puff  and  was 
fixing  his  face  as  he  had  seen  her  do, 
when  his  five-year-old  sister  grabbed 
it  from  him: 

"You  mustn't  do  that,"  she  said. 
"Only  ladies  use  powder.  Gentlemen 
wash  themselves.  " 


"s^eissi 


RAIN  WATER  TEST  Prac^  Uf 


Just  add  a  little  DIVERSOL  to  a  glass  of 
rain  water.  See  how  quickly  and  com- 
pletely it  dissolves.  Compare  with  any 
other  disinfectant.  With  DIVERSOL  there's 
no  sludge  to  cause  trouble-making  milk- 
stone  or  film  on  utensils.  No  wonder 
DIVERSOL  ...  a  quick-acting  disinfect- 
ant that  won't  rust  utensils  ...  is  used 
by  leadmg  dairy  plants.  Approved  by 
Health  Authorities.  A&k  your  Hauler  to 
bring  you  a  supply.  The  Diversey  Cor- 
poration, Chicago  4. 


CHAN    UTENSILS    FIRST    WITH      '^ 


WEJ^CHHOF    DISPERSAL 

TUESDAY,  OCT.  31  —  11  A.M.,  E.W.T. 

2  miles  North  of  Taneytown,  Md. — 6  miles 
South  Littlestown,  Pa.  on  Route  71. 

30    REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES 

Dispersal  of  the   H.   B.   Wenchhof  herd  with   a   few  good   added 

consignments. 

Fresh  Cows  —  Heavy  Springers  —  Bred  Heifers  —  3  Bulls 

Pleasing  Type  Size  Good  Breeding 

Avg.  test  these  cows  with  First  Calf  in  D.H.I. A.  4.09% 

Also  Selling  Full  Line  Farm  Machinery  and  Dairy  Equipment- 
Much  of  it  New,  used  less  than  2  years. 

T.  B.  Accd.  Bang's  Tested  H  Vaccinated 

H.  C.  Barker.  Sale  Mgr.  H.  B.  Wenchhof.  Owner 

Bel  Air,  Phone  25.  Md.  Taneytown,  Md. 
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Our  National  Dairy  Picture 

Butter   Is   Worse,    Other    Products    Hold    Up    Well 


THE  point  ration  value  of  butter 
was  increased  from  16  to  20  on 
October  1 ,  but  this  seems  to 
have  resulted  in  very  little  effect 
on  the  insistent  demand  by  con- 
sumers for  butter.  It  is  possible 
that  increasing  the  ration  value, 
however,  will  result  in  a  more  fair 
distribution  of  the  limited  supplies 
available.  The  shortage  has  become 
so  acute  that  per  capita  consumption 
of  butter  during  1944  will  be  forced 
to  the  lowest  level  in  more  than  50 
years. 

Weekly  butter  production  re- 
ports show  that  the  manufacture  of 
creamery  butter  is  running   10  and 
1 1   percent  below  the  corresponding 
weeks    last    year.      Moreover,    last 
year's  level  of  production  was  com- 
paratively low.    Production  reached 
a  peak  of   1,872.000,000  pDunds    in 
1941  and,  even  though  milk  produc- 
tion has  been  higher  each  year  since 
1941 ,  butter  production  has  declined 
rather  steadily.    Geographically,  the 
greatest   declines   have   occurred   in 
the  North  Atlantic  and  West^North 
Central  sections,  the  South  Central 
states  producing  slightly  more  butter 
than  a  year  ago.    Production  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  1944  was 
1,098    million    pounds,    down     152 
million  jxjunds  from  1943;  and  the 
lowest  since  1 928. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  decline 
in  butter  production  is  the  fact  that 
milk  producers  get  more  by  selling 


their  milk  for  fluid  uses  or  to 
evaporated  milk  or  cheese  plants. 
The  heavy  demand  for  evaporated 
milk  has  built  up  production  of  that 
product  to  an  extremely  high  level, 
the  August,  1944,  production  being 
32  percent  above  the  August  aver- 
age in  the  five  years  (1938-42)  and 
13  percent  above  production  during 
August,  1943. 

Cheese  production,  in  contrast 
with  butter,  has  been  running  3  and 
4  percent  above  a  year  ago.  Pro- 
duction of  American  cheese  during 
July  was  estimated  at  89  million 
pounds  which  was  the  second  highest 
July  production  during  the  25  years 
for  which  records  have  been  kept. 
American  cheese  production  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  1944,  was 
estimated  at  576  million  pounds  or 
42  percent  more  than  the  average 
January-August  production  during 
the  10  years  (1933-42). 

In  order  to  turn  more  milk  into 
butter,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  the  evaporated  milk  and 
cheese  outlets  for  milk  less  attrac- 
tive, the  butter  outiet  more  at- 
tractive, or  both.  So  far,  military 
and  Lend-Lease  demands  for  evap- 
orated milk  and  cheese  have  been  so 
great  that  the  government  has  not 
been  inclined  to  take  this  action. 
However,  with  evaporated  milk  and 
cheese  production  on  such  high 
levels,  it  will  be  necessary  sooner  or 
later,  to  shift  milk  away  from  those 
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products.  This  involves  a  serious 
problem  for  producers,  unless  the 
milk  can  be  turned  to  higher  class 
utilizations  in  fluid  cream  and  ice 
cream,  which  would  not  help  the 
butter  situation,  or  unless  the  re- 
turns for  milk  going  into  butter  can 
be  improved. 

Storage  stocks  of  butter,   fur- 
thermore, are  not  sufficiently  great 
to    relieve    the    shortage    resulting 
from    the   low   level    of    production. 
Government  set-aside  requirements 
were  discontinued   in   October,   but 
according  to   the  "Producers'  Price 
Current"  it  is  estimated  unofficially 
that  butter  manufacturers  were  still 
obligated  to  supply  the  government 
with  nearly  30  million  pounds  under 
previously    unfulfilled    set-aside    re- 
quirements.     It    should    be    under- 
stood   that    the    set-aside    require- 
ment applied  by  the  government  was 
not    on    a    definite    "pound"    basis, 
but  was  on  a  "percentage"  basis — 
the  set  number  of    pounds    out    of 
each    100    pounds    produced    must 
be   sold    to   the   government.      The 
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both  for  the  government  and  for 
civilian  consumers.  The  quantity  of 
butter  in  cold  storage  on  September 
30,  1944,  in  35  cities  reported  by  the 
USDA,  was  108,682,197  pounds, 
whereas  a  year  earlier,  187,662,605 
pounds  were  in  storage. 

Total  milk  production  predic- 
tions for  1 944  indicate  approximate- 
ly the  same  output  as  last  year; 
that  is,  118  billion  pounds.  The 
supplies  in  eastern  fluid  milk  mar- 
kets, however,  have  been  running 
ahead  of  last  year.  The  most  recent 
USDA  report  on  daily  average 
production  of  5,000  herds  in  the 
Philadelphia  market,  indicates  the 
average  farm  was  producing  seven 
percent  more  milk  than  a 'year  ago. 
This  does  not  guarantee  that  a 
milk  shortage  can  be  avoided  during 
November,  but  it  suggests  that  the 
shortage  may  not  be  as  serious  as  it 
was  last  year. 

Roller  process  dry  milk  solids 
have  been  accumulating  in  storage. 
The  Dairy  Market  Report  of  the 
USDA  for  Philadelphia  for  Septem- 
ber 29,  1944,  in  announcing  the 
removal  of  quotas  limiting  the  sale 
of  cottage,  pot  and  bakers'  cheese 
as  of  October  1 ,  intimated  that  the 
currently  large  supplies  of  roller 
process  non-fat  dry  milk  solids  were 
a  factor  in  causing  these  quotas 
to  be  removed.  The  USDA"  Month- 
ly Domestic  Markets  Review" 
for  September,  1944,  states  that 
"animal  feed  roller  process  non-fat 
dry  milk  solids  reappeared  in  volume 
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in  wholesale  trade  channels  for  the 
first  time  in  many  months."  This 
situation  resulted  in  a  price  decline 
for  the  product  from  12.6  cents  per 
pound  in  August  to  12.2  cents  in 
September  as  used  as  a  factor  in  the 
Philadelphia  Class  II  price. 

Non-fat  dry  milk  solids  for 
animal  feed,  however,  has  continued 
at  a  low  level  of  production,  ac- 
cording to  the  USDA  "Evaporated, 
Condensed,  and  Dried  Milk  Re- 
port."     Production   during    August 


MEMBERS 

Free  Advertising 

Active  members  o{  Inter-State 
may  place  *'for  sale"  or  "wanted** 
advertisements  in  the  Review  with- 
out cost  to  them.  Ads  are  limited 
to  one-inch  space  and  are  published 
without  investigation  or  guarantee. 
Agents'  and  salesmen's  advertising 
not  accepted  in  this  department. 

Your  advertisement  should  reach 
us  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


FOR  SALE:  Farm  containing  120  acres, 
100  acres  in  cropland  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  Equipped  with  excellent  build- 
ings, running  water,  electricity^  and  a 
tenant  house.  Mrs.  Anna  Robinson, 
Federalsburg,  Md.  R.  2. 

FOR  SALE:  One  registered  Guernsey  bull 
and  a  few  registered  Guernsey  cows.  W. 
A.  Cottman,  Princess  Anne  Md. 


GadA  Pni/jed 

For  Winning  Pictures 
in  the 

REVIEW 
PICTURE 
CONTEST 

An   opportunity   to   turn   your 
really  good  snapshots  into  money. 

P^l^^  •  •    • 

$5.00  if  picture  is  used  on  front  page, 
$1.00  if  used  on  inside  page. 

OflCH  to^  .    .    • 

Members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative  and  their  families. 

lle(^u4A>e4ne4iU  .  •  • 

1.  Clear,  sharp  outlines,  attractive 

background. 

2.  Farm   subject  that  will  interest 

others  on  its  merits. 

3.  Description   of   Picture  —  Who? 
What?  When?  Where? 

4.  Identification  of  sender. 

Mail  to  Int«r-St«t«  Milk  Producer*  R«vi«w,  | 
401  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadaiphia  8,  Pa. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned) 


was  estimated  at  1,800,000  pounds, 
which  was  4  percent  lower  than  in 
August,  1943,  and  80  percent  below 
the  5-year  August  average.  Produc- 
tion for  animal  feed  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  1944  was  29 
percent  less  than  during  the  similar 
period  of  1943. 

Production  of  spray  process  non- 
fat dry  milk  solids  for  human  con- 
sumption    during     the     first     eight 
months  of  1 944  was  9  percent  above 
the  similar  period  in  1943  and  pro- 
duction of   roller  process  dry  milk 
was  7  percent  above  that  same  period 
last  year.      Dried  whole  milk  pro- 
duction   during    August    amounted 
to   1 1 ,600,000  pounds  and  the  Jan- 
uary to  August  production  of   120, 
235,000    pounds    was    23     percent 
above    the   eight-month   output    in 
1943. 

The  Philadelphia  cream  mar- 
ket,   reported    by    the    War    Food 
Administration  for  the  week  ending 
October  7,  showed  some  irregularity 
on    cream    approved    for    Pennsyl- 
vania,  Newark  and   Lower  Merion 
Township,  and  ruled  easy  to  weak 
on  cream  approved  for  Pennsylvania 
only.     Prices  of  cream  approved  for 
Pennsylvania,    Newark   and    Lower 
Merion  Township  averaged  around 
$25.75  per  can,  which  represented  a 
slight     reduction     from     the     price 
level    a   month   earner,    anu   cream 
approved     only     for     Pennsylvania 
averaged  $23.75   per  can,  a  50-cent 
reduction    from    the    first    week    in 
September. 


Miss  Green:  "I  know  he's  rich, 
but  isn't  he  too  old  to  be  considered 
eligible^" 

Mrs.  Brown:  "My  dear,  he's  too 
eligible  to  be  considered  old!" 


Meeting  Calendar 

October  3\— Trenton  Inter-Slate  Milk  Mar- 
ket Committee— \9  W.  State  Street. 
Trenton. 

November  15 — Alloona-Huntingdon  Advis- 
ory Committee  mee/in^— Capitol  Hotel, 
HoUidaysburg. 

November  21 — South  Jersey  Inter-Slate 
Milk  Market  Committee— Woodbury. 

November  27-28 — Annual  Meeting  of  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative — Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

December  6-7-8 — Annual  Meeting  of  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Fed- 
eration— Chicago,  III. 

December  \2-\ A—Annual  Meeting.  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange. — Harrisburg,    Pa. 

January  9-10-11,  \945— Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show  Meetings — Harrisburg,  Pa. 


His  relatives  telephoned  tg  the 
nearest  florist.  The  ribbon  must 
be  extra  wide,  with  "Rest  in  Peace" 
on  both  sides,  and  if  there  was 
room,  "We  Shall  Meet  in  Heaven." 

The  florist  was  away  and  his  new 
assistant  handled  the  job.  The 
ribbon  was  extra  wide  indeed  and 
on  it  was  the  inscription: 

"Rest  in  Peace  on  Both  Sides,  and 
If  There  Is  Room,  We  Shall  Meet 
in  Heaven." 
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Cleaner  Cows 
Less  Labor 

with 

CONCRETE 


BARNYARD 


A  concrete-paved  barnyard  is  a  big 
aid  to  dairymen  producing  high 
quality  milk.  Fall,  winter,  spring 
and  summer  it  helps  keep  cows  out 
of  mud,  dust,  filth— cuts  down  work 
of  cleaning  cows  before  milking.  A 
big  factor  now  that  farm  help  is 
short  and  every  efif  ort  is  being  made 
to  increase  zxiilk  production. 

When  cows  wade  through  mud 
they  waste  energy  needed  for  pro- 
ducing mUk.  Owners  say  a  paved 
barnyard  soon  pays  for  itself  by 
helping  produce  more  and  better 
quality  milk. 

Paste  coupon  on  penny  postal  and 
mail  today  for  free  instructions  for 
paving  your  barnyard  or  building 
other  durable,  thrifty,  sanitary 
structures  with  concrete. 

If  you  need  help,  see  your  con- 
crete contractor,  ready-mixed  con- 
crete producer  or  material  dealer. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

DepL  1110-50. 1528  Wahal  It,  PhJadelphia  2.  Pa. 

Send  instructions  for  paving  dairy  barn- 
yard with  concrete— no  reinforcing  steel 
needed. 

Also  "how  to  build"  booklets  on  im- 
provements checked: 

n  Milk  house      D  Dairy  barn  floor 
□  Manure  pit      D  Poultry  house  floor 
Q  Granary  D  Water  tanks,  troughs 

Name 

Street  or  R.R.  No - 


Fashion  Note:  There  will  be  little 
change  in  men's  pockets  this  year. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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NOT  LONG  AGO,  this  wasted  ground 
was  productive  Normandy  farm 
land.  Now  it  is  so  blighted  by  bomb- 
ing, mines  and  chemicals  that  years 
must  pass  before  it  can  be  reclaimed. 

Your  farm  has  been  spared  all  this. 
But  because  we  need  extra  food  sup- 
plies, and  our  farm  equipment 
manufacturing  is  devoted  to  war 
needs,  your  farm  is  likely  to  be  over- 
worked and  under-equipped.  And 
other  enemies  can  attack  it,  such  as 
soil  erosion,  sickness  or  accident, 
weather,  neglect. 

Unlike  the  farmers  of  unoccupied 


lands,  you  can  protect  yourself 
against  these  dangers. 

While  the  War  Bonds  you  buy  are 
helping  to  outfit  our  fighting  men, 
they  are  building  up  your  financial 
reserves  so  that  when  your  Bonds 
mature,  they  will  help  you  recondi- 
tion your  fields,  and  replace  your 
worn  out  machinery,  tools  and 
buildings. 

So  buy  every  War  Bond  you  can. 
It's  the  least  you  can  do  to  support 
our  Armed  Forces.  It  is  also  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  to  conserve  your 
own  good  earth. 


5  REASONS  FOR  INCREASING  YOUR 
WAR  BONO  PURCHASES 

/.  Ttie  tempo  of  this  war  is  hitiins  ics  highest  point. 
Government  expendiiurej  for  war  are  »  the  peak. 
MORE  MONEY  IS  NEEOrD  . . .  NOW  ! 

2.  In  proportion  to  «'HO  HAS  THE  MOST  MOVTY, 
individuals  are  not  buyinj;  tficir  share  ol  War 
Bonds    America  mu>t  lorrcct  this  situation. 

3.  Wat  Bonds  provide  the  farmer  and  rancher  with 
the  financial  reserve  he  muu  have  to  survive  the 
orditiary  ups  and  downs  of  farming  as  a  business. 

4.  Money  will  be  needed  urjtenily  at  a  future  date 
to  replace  and  repair  farm  equipment,  machinery, 
and  buildings.  War  Bonds  will  provide  it. 

5.  War  Bonds  are  the  safest  investment  in  the 
world,  return  a  gtrnd  rate  of  interest,  are  easy  and 
convenient  to  buy  .  .  .  from  bank,  post  office,  rural 
mail  carrier  or  Production  Credit  Association. 


For  America's  Future,  for  ym  Future,  for  your  children's  Future 

/C^e/fSad/h^^wU/s^-WXi  WAR  BONDS! 

7he  Treasury  Department  acknowledges  with  appreciation  the  publication  of  this  message  by 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Novennber,  1944 


Official    Notice  to  Delegates 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers*  Cooperative 

The  Annual  Delegate  Meeting  will  beheld  Monday  and  Tuesday,  November  27-28,  1944,  commenc 
ing  at  1 0  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  9th  and.Chestnut  St$.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Board  of  Directors 


Delegates  Meet  November  27-28 


President 


Secretary 


All  members  o\  the  Cooperative  are  welcome  to  attend  all  sessions  of 
the  meeting  and  take  part  in  all  discussions 


Whether  for  War  or  Post'War 

This   Program   Is   Sound 


A  REPORT  to  the  members  of 
■^^  dairy  herd  improvement  assoc- 
iations, in  Maryland,  made  by  the 
Extension  Service,  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  these  farmers  to  some  of  the 
major  dairy  problems  they  will 
face  in  the  post-war  period.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  there  has  been 
a  heavy  demand  for  dairy  products, 
but  because  of  rationing  and  short- 
ages many  food  habits  with  respect 
to  dairy  products  have  been  chang- 
ed, which  may  mean  less  consump- 
tion after  the  war. 

The  prospect  of  a  falling  off  in 
prices  is  emphasized.  In  order  to 
meet  best  this  readjustment  a  five- 
point  program  is  suggested,  as 
follows: 

1 .  Support  efforts  to  prevent  in- 
flation, unemployment,  and  defla- 
tion or  depression. 

2.  Put  emphasis  on  more  efficient 
and  economical  production. 

3.  Cooperate  to  encourage  greater 
consumption  of  milk  and  milk 
products. 

4.  Endeavor  to  reduce  the  costs 
in  handling  and  distribution  of  fluid 
milk  and  the  operation  of  processing 
plants. 

5.  Expand  research  to  broaden 
present  knowledge  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  to  develop  undiscovered 
food  values. 

The  foregoing  program  is  an 
industry  affair,  but  the  Extension 
Service  goes  on  to  state  that  dairy- 
ing is  a  long  time  business,  with 
heavy  investments  which  are  not 
easily  converted  or  changed  to  other 
enterprises.  In  addition,  dairying 
is  emphasized  as  an  important  part 
of  a  sound  agriculture  as  well  as  the 
source  of  the  most  important  group 
of  foods  in  the  human  diet. 

In    this    connection    they    recom- 


mend a  sound  program  for  the 
individual  dairyman  to  follow  in 
order  that  his  business  may  be 
carried  on  with  best  results.  They 
state  that  the  present  average  pro- 
duction of  Maryland  cows  is  less 
than  5,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year, 
which  is  too  low  to  be  economical. 
This  can  be  improved  by  controlling 
diseases,  providing  ample  amounts  of 
the  right  kinds  of  feeds,  by  sound 
management  and  by  the  use  of 
superior  breeding  stock. 

In  order  to  obtain  efficient  and 
economical  production,  dairymen 
should: 

1 .  Keep  production  records.  They 
may  be  used  as  a  guide  for  feeding, 
weeding,  and  breeding. 

2.  Grow  and  feed  abundant  quan- 
tities of  high  quality  forage  crops. 
Pasture  should  be  fertilized  and 
tended  the  same  as  other  crops. 

3.  Feed  a  balanced  ration  accord- 
ing to  production.  The  concentrate 
mixture  should  vary  depending  upon 
the  kind  and  quality  of  the  roughage. 

4.  Cull  the  low  producing  cows 
and  raise  only  the  most  promising 
heifers. 

5.  Improve  the  productive  capa- 
city of  cows  through  better  breeding. 
Use  only  production  bred  sires. 

6.  Give  attention  to  herd  manage- 
ment. Regularity  in  feeding  and 
milking,  rapid  milking,  dry  periods 
for  cows  and  dry  comfortable  quar- 
ters are  the  important  considera- 
tions. 

7.  Keep  cattle  healthy  by  elimin- 
ating important  diseases.  Mastitis 
is  the  number  one  disease  in  Mary- 
land. 

Don't  worry  about  butter.  You 
can  make  it  from  grass.  All  you 
need  is  a  cow  and  a  churn. 


Mastitis  Infection 
Runs  in  ''Families'* 

A  study  of  the  frequency  of 
mastitis  infection  in  dairy  cows  was 
recently  carried  on  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
The  study  was  made  at  their  Sussex 
branch  station  on  a  herd  of  60  cows 
and  covered  a  six-year  period. 

An  interesting  observation  in  the 

_«-.,J..       ...^^       «-V^o*-       ♦■l-»#»      4- ip-rkoi  I  *»r»r"\7      o» 
&tliQy       vV  do       i.nav       tiiC      » « s^v^  «^w»»wj        v/. 

mastitis  infection  varies  greatly 
among  "families"  of  cows.  For  ex- 
ample, it  was  found  that  family  283, 
composed  of  a  dam,  three  daughters 
and  two  granddaughters,  showed  a 
frequency  of  infection  of  the  strep- 
tococcic type  during  24  percent  of 
the  milking  time  and  of  the  staphy- 
lococcic type  during  39.3  percent  of 
the  time. 

In  contrast,  family  247,  composed 
of  a  dam,  four  daughters  and  two 
granddaughters,  were  found  to  be 
infected  with  the  streptococcic  type 
0.9  percent  of  the  time  and  with  the 
staphylococcic  type  during  10.9  per- 
cent of  the  milking  time. 

It  was  stated,  further,  that  there 
was  no  significant  difference  in  the 
milk  and  butterfat  production  of  the 
two  families  of  cows,  but  it  did  show 
that  heredity  definitely  does  play  a 
part  in  bovine  udder  infection  by 
mastitis. 

This  study  was  made  by  James 
M.  Murphy,  K.  O.  Pfau,  O.  L. 
Lepard  and  J.  W.  Bartlett  of  the 
N.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 


The  herd  of  33  registered  Holstein 
cows  owned  by  Pennsylvania  State 
College  recently  completed  a  year's 
production  test  with  an  average  of 
12,953  pounds  of  milk  and  475 
pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow.  The 
herd  was  led  by  a  5-year  old.  Pen- 
state  Inka  Anna  Star,  with  18,815 
pounds  of  milk  and  716  pounds  of 
butterfat  on  four  milkings  daily. 


i|^        Program  Packed  with  Interest  for  All  Members 
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DELEGATES,  members  and  friends 
of  Inter-State  Milk  Producers* 
Cooperative  will  attend  Inter- 
State's  ninth  annual  meeting  on 
November  27-28.  This  meeting,  the 
29th  of  organized  milk  producers  in 
the  Philadelphia  milk  shed,  will  be 
held  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel  in  Philadelphia. 

The  situation  confronting  milk 
producers  throughout  the  area  will 
be  discussed  fully,  and  delegates 
will  be  called  upon  to  adopt  policies 
for  the  guidance  of  the  organization 
during  the  highly  important  period 
of  reconversion  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that,  of  all  agricultural 
industries,  the  dairy  industry  has 
experienced  during  the  war  the 
most  serious  dislocations  from  norm- 
al practice.  Reconversion  will  re- 
quire information,  understanding 
and  the  working  out  of  a  sound 
program. 
Large  Attendance  Expected 

The  103  locals  of  Inter-State  will 
be  represented  by  123  delegates.  In 
addition,  the  Board  of  Directors  is 
encouraging  a  more  general  attend- 
ance by  authorizing  the  payment 
of  certain  of  the  expenses  of  alter- 
nate delegates  who  may  attend  the 
meeting.  Official  action  on  matters 
brought  up  before  the  meeting  will 
be  confined  to  the  duly  elected 
delegates.  Discussion  on  these  mat- 
ters, however,  will  be  open  to  any 
and  all  members  of  Inter-State  who 
may  be  present. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  ar- 
rangements and  program  is  headed 
by  Inter-State's  vice-president,  A. 
R.  Marvel,  of  Easton,  Maryland. 
Serving  with  him  are  H.  B.  Mc- 
Dowell, director,  of  Middletown. 
Delaware:  and  H.  E.  Jamison, 
secretary-treasurer.  This  commit- 
tee has  planned  the  program,  in- 
cluding the  banquet  program  and 
the  procurement  of  the  speaker,  and 
is  handling  the  many  arrangements 
and.  details  in  connection  with  the 

meeting. 

A  separate  session  will  be  held  for 
Inter-State    women  the    wives, 

mothers,  daughters  and  sisters  of 
members,    and    their   friends  on 

Monday  morning,  November  27. 
The  chairman  of  this  committee  is 
Mrs.  Frank  Magill,  Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania,  and  serving  with  her 
on  the  committee  are  Mrs.  J. 
Lawson  Crothers,  Northeast, 
Maryland;  Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Hamp, 
Lambertville,  New  Jersey;  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Mitchell,  Hockessin,  Dela- 
ware. 


Walter  D.  Fuller,  President  of  Curtis 
Publishing  Company,  who  will  speak  to 
banquet  guests  on  **Our  New  Horizons.** 


The  speaker  at  this  meeting  will 
be  Margaret  K.  Taylor,  educa- 
tional director  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Fed- 
eration. Mrs.  Taylor  has  had  wide 
contacts  in  her  work  with  the 
Federation  and  with  women's  clubs. 
She  is  very  active  on  legislative 
matters  and  her  efforts  in  this 
direction  have  been  of  untold  benefit 
to  rural  people.  Evelyn  Martin 
will  entertain  with  several  vocal 
numbers. 

Fuller  Is  Banquet  Speaker 

Interest  in  the  banquet  indicates 
another  capacity  crowd.  The  fea- 
tured speaker  at  this  event  will  be 
Walter  D.  Fuller,  president  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  a  form- 
er president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  and  a  proin- 
inent  figure  in  business  and  civic 
affairs  of  the  country  and  especially 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia. 
His  subject  will  be  "Our  New 
Horizons."  Toastmaster  at  this 
event  will  be  Dr.  Kenneth  Hood, 
associate  professor  of  agricultural 
economics  extension  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.  Dr.  Hood  has 
appeared  on  the  programs  at  many 
local  and  district  meetings  of  In- 
ter-State and  is  well  known  to  our 
members.  Dinner  music  will  be  pro- 


vided by  a  trio  from  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music, 
while  Elizabeth  Hill, 
mezzo  soprano,  who  gave 
such  a  splendid  perform- 
ance at  the  1943  ban- 
quet, will  again  appear  as 
the  vocalist. 

New  plans  for  the  meet- 
ing will  greatly  speed  the 
sessions.  Reports  of  of- 
ficers, the  field  and  test 
department  and  related 
subjects  will  fill  the  morn- 
ing program. 

High-lighting  the  after- 
noon session  will  be  the 
annual  report  of  O.  H. 
Hoffman,  Jr.,  general 
manager,  and  reports  by 
the  president  of  each  of 
the  five  secondary  market 
committees  and  by  Roy- 
den  Powell,  president  of 
the  Centerville  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative.  The 
presidents  of  the  second- 

aF^       maFtvcL       %^v>miIliLtCua 

are:  Wilmington,  JohnD. 
Butler;  Trenton,  Wil- 
liam    J.     Lauderdale; 

South   Jersey,   Willard 
Gardiner;    Lancaster. 
Walter    Herr;    and    Al- 
toona-Huntingdon.  Preston  Smith. 

On  the  afternoon  program  is  a 
20-minute  report  of  dairy  council 
accomplishments  by  C.  1.  Cohee, 
president  of  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council.  The  resolutions 
committee  will  introduce  the  resolu- 
tions and  distribute  copies  to  the 
delegates.  New  business  will  also 
be  brought  up  at  this  session. 

Send  Resolutions  Early 

Resolutions  submitted  by  locals, 
districts  or  individuals  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  resolutions  committee 
for  its  recommendation  before  being 
brought  up  for  action  by  the  dele- 
gate body.  In  this  manner,  dupli- 
cates can  be  eliminated  or  consoli- 
dated and  a  recommendation  can  be 
made  to  the  delegates  regarding  each 
resolution,  depending  upon  its  ap- 
propriateness. This  committee, 
which  will  meet  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, November  25,  to  study  and  con- 
sider all  resolutions,  consists  of 
Olin  S.  Davis,  Golts,  Maryland  (a 
resident  of  Delaware)  chairman, 
Samuel  E.  Baker,  Waterside, 
Pennsylvania;  E.  Roy  McGrady, 
Rising  Sun,  Maryland;  and  Joseph 
E.  Pettit,  Harrisonville,  New  Jer- 
sey. (See  page  4  for  procedure  for 
handling   resolutions.)     Resolutions 
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Get  Sept.,  Oct.,  Subsidy 
Checks  Before  Nov.  30 

Milk  producers  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area  are  being  reminded  to 
make  application  for  their  subsidy 
payments  on  milk  produced  in 
September  and  October.  These 
applications  should  be  on  file  with 
the  county  committees  not  later 
than  November  30. 

The  rate  of  payment  is  $.80  per 
hundred  in  all  parts  of  the  Philadel- 
phia milk  shed  except  in  New  Jersey, 
where  the  rate  is  $.90  per  hundred 
pounds.  In  each  case  the  stated 
rate  includes  the  additional  $.10  per 
hundredweight  designated  as 
drought  relief. 

Please  observe  very  carefully  the 


final  date  for  filing  applications. 
Those  which  are  filed  late  are  reject- 
ed unless  a  very  good  reason  is 
given    for    extending    the    time. 

The  Cecil  County,  Maryland. 
AAA  committee  chairman,  Harvey 
E.  Simmers,  has  informed  us  that 
dairymen  of  Cecil  County  may  make 
their  applications  and  receive  their 
subsidy  payments  at  the  following 
places  on  the  days  and  during  the 
hours  specified,  as  follows: 

Bayview  at  Lodge  Hall,  Novem- 
ber 20,  7  to  9  P.M.  Rising  Sun  at 
Western  Maryland  Dairy,  Novem- 
ber 21  and  11,  7  A.M.  to  3  P.M. 
Cecilton  at  Parish  House,  November 
24.  9  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M.  Elkton 
AAA  Office,  November  27,  9  A.M. 
to  4:30  P.M. 

A  simple  way  to  prevent  secret 
treaties  would  be  to  employ  women 
diplomats. 


Hold  Up  Your  End 

— Buy  More  War  Bonds 

The  Sixth  War  Loan  Drive  is 
about  to  open.  The  slogan  is, 
**Your  country  is  still  at  war, — 
are  you?**  Reports  indicate  that 
farm  people  have  made  a  very  good 
record  in  previous  bond  drives.  It 
is  estimated  that  between  three  and 
four  billion  dollars  in  war  savings 
bonds  have  been  purchased  and 
saved  by  farm  people. 

This  indicates  two  things  that 
farmers  are  supporting  the  war 
whole-heartedly  with  a  tremendous 
production  of  food  and  they  are  in- 
vesting the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  their  products  in  bonds,  rather 
than  contributing  to  inflation. 

Not  only  does  money  put  in  war 
bonds  now  help  prevent  inflation  by 
taking  it  out  of  immediate  circula- 
tion, but  it  also  will  aid  the  post 
war  reconversion  when  equipment 
and  supplies,  unavailable  now,  are 
again  put  in  merchants'  sales  rooms. 

Buy  more  and  bigger  bonds  -help 
speed  victory. 


Resolutions  for  Meeting 
Should  Be  Mailed  Early 

The  procedure  followed  the  past 
few  years  in  handling  annual  meet- 
ing resolutions  has  worked  so 
smoothly  that  the  same  suggestions 
are  being  made  again  for  the  help 
of  the  resolutions  committee.  These 
procedures  follow: 

/.  All  resolutions  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  by  noon, 
Saturday,  November  25. 

2.  Each  resolution  must  be  signed 
(a)  //  from  a  District  or  Local,  by 
the  president  and  secretary  of  that 
group  (b)  if  sponsored  individually, 
by  that  individual. 

3.  Resolutions  received  on  time 
will,  at  the  direction  of  the  resolutions 
committee,  be  mimeographed  and 
copies  given  all  delegates.  They  will 
take  precedence  over  other  resolutions. 

4.  Resolutions  received  after  the 
deadline  will  not  be  mimeographed 
and  will  be  presented  from  the  floor 
by  the  sponsor  only  after  other  resolu- 
tions are  disposed  of. 


Publisher:  "Here's  a  big  banker 
who  says  he  would  like  to  run  a 
newspaper  for  just  one  day.  " 

Editor:  "Yes,  and  wouldn't  I 
ike  to  run  nis  uaiiK  jUst  tor  one 
hour!" 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAN- 
AGEMENT. CIRCULATION,  etc.  required  bv 
the  Acts  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1912.  and  March 
3.  1933.  of  INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCER.S' 
REVIEW,  published  monthly  at  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  for  September  26,  1944. 
State  of  Pennsylvania  \ 
County  of  Philadelphia) 

Before  me.  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  H.  E. 
Jamison,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  and 
Business  Manager  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Review  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  own- 
ership, management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1933,  embodied  in  section  537. 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1 .  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers 
are:  Publisher — Inter-State  Milk  Producers"  Co- 
operative, Inc..  401  North  Broad  St..  Philadelphia  8. 
Pa.  Editor — H.  E.  Jamison.  401  North  Broad  St.. 
Philadelphia  8.  Pa.  Managing  Editor— None.  Busi- 
ness Manager — H.  E.  Jamison.  401  North  Broad  St.. 
Philadelphia  8.  Pa. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
C^perative,  Inc..  401  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 
8.  Pa.  No  stockholder  owns  as  much  as  one  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  stock.  President  --B.  H. 
Welty.  Waynesboro.  Pa..  R.  4.  Vice-President  — 
A  R  Marvel,  Easton.  Md.  Secretary -Treasurer  — 
H.  E.  Jamison.  401  N.  Broad  St..  Philadelphia  8,  Pa. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  I  percent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statemenU 
embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
tiie  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
fide  owner:  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stbck. 
bonds  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated   by  him. 

H.  E.  lAMISON.  Editor. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribwd  before  me  this  2nd  day 
of  October.  1944.  ,      G  M.  Pur.ley. 

(My  commiMion  expires  Jan.  31,  1945) 


November,  1944 


Eight  Dairy  Topics 

On  Federation  Calendar 

Pointing  the  direction  for  im- 
mediate planning  in  order  to  assure 
adequate  prices  to  dairy  farmers  in 
the  reconversion  period,  directors 
of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers  Federation  called  upon 
its  membership  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plan  of  action  for  adoption 
at  the  Federations  annual  meeting, 
December  6,  7  and  8. 

This  action  was  taken  at  a  three- 
day  special  meeting  of  the  Federa- 
tion's board  of  directors  held  in 
mid-October.  The  board  outlined 
eight  matters  for  attention,  as 
follows: 

1 .  The  need  for  an  up-to-date 
parity  formula  for  dairy  products. 

2.  A  direct  fair  price  program  vs. 
subsidies. 

3.  A  federal  price  policy  to  stim- 
ulate butter  production  and  give 
the  producer  of  farm-separated 
cream  a  better  break. 

4.  Surplus  disposal  programs. 

5.  The  marketing  agreement  and 
orders  program. 

6.  The  part  which  individual 
farmers  may  play  in  meeting  post- 
war strains  with  a  more  efficient 
dairy  industry. 

7.  The  extension  of  milk  pro- 
ducer co-ops. 

8.  Educational  and  advertising 
programs  for  dairy  products. 

In  addition  to  the  consideration 
of  this  program,  which  will  be  the 
main  work  of  the  Federation's 
annual  meeting,  the  Federation  is 
also  encouraging  the  wives  of  the 
delegates  to  attend  the  meeting. 
The  Federation  will  be  host  to  the 
ladies  at  a  noon-day  luncheon  on 
the  second  day  of  the  session. 

Men  engaged  in  membership  re- 
lations and  editorial  work  for  dairy 
cooperatives  will  hold  two  special 
sessions  during  the  meeting,  which 
will  be  the  28th  annual  convention 
of  the  Federation.  These  sessions 
will  be  devoted  to  a  round  table 
work-shop  discussion  of  the  practical 
procedures  and  techniques  of  dis- 
seminating cooperatives'  informa- 
tion through  publications,  meetings 
and  other  media. 


Talking  About  Butter 
Hasn't  Increased  Supply 

Probably  no  food  is  talked  about 
more  right  now  than  is  butter. 
Actually,  however,  it  is  the  lack  of 
butter  which  creates  the  conversa- 
tion, and  the  reason  for  this  shortage 
is  understood  by  very  few  people. 
On  this  subject,  the  "Land  O' 
Lakes  News"  says,  editorially: 

"While  dairy  products  as  a  whole 
have  been  at  a  disadvantage  with 
respect  to  price  relationship  to  other 
agricultural    products,    the    biggest 


Laurence  E.  Spencer,  Jr.,  of  Avondale, 
Pa.,  found  that  haying  last  summer 
was  a  hot  job.  Pitching  the  feed  down 
to  the  cows  will  keep  him  warm  this 
winter,  too. 


disadvantage  has  been  suffered  by 
the  producer  of  butterfat  for  the 
production  of  butter  alone.  Neither 
the  price  at  the  market  nor  the 
subsidy  payments  have  given  butter 
a  fair  shake  and,  therefore,  farmers 
who  are  pressed  for  labor  supply  and 
compare  the  income  from  their  ef- 
forts in  the  production  of  butterfat 
with  that  of  other  farm  products  are 
shifting  away  from  the  production 
of  butterfat  for  butter  purposes  only. 

"Butter  today  is  purchased  by  the 
consumer  at  a  price  five  cents  per 
pound  less  than  the  average  paid 
by  the  consumer  in  the  peacetime 
years  of  1921  to  1929.  Such  a 
situation  in  wartime  when  all  other 
prices  are  high  cannot  be  justified 
and  cannot  result  in  other  than  a 
decrease  in  butter  production.  Con- 
sumers will  have  to  be  content  to 
accept  Ifess  butterfat  in  cream  and 
less  butter  on  their  tables,  which  is 
hurting  both  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  nation  and  the  farmer. 

"It  is  time  that  both  groups  join 
hands  in  supporting  a  fair  price  deal 
for  the  producers  of  milk  and  its 
products.  Rationing  is  necessary  to 
equitably  distribute  what  supply  we 
have.  It  neither  decreases  nor 
increases  the  available  supply  but. 
if  we  want  more  cream  and  more 
butter,  we  will  have  to  have  a 
better  return  to  the  farmer,  or 
more  stringent  rationing  will  have 
to  be  put  into  effect." 

Anybody's  credit  is  good  when 
it  comes  to  borrowing  trouble. 

It  is  a  great  art  to  be  superior 
to  others  without  lettimg  them  know 
it.     — //.  W.  Shaw. 


Personal  Glimpses 

Word  has  been  received  by  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Edwin   S.   Valliant   of 

Centerville,  Md.,  that  their  son. 
Staff    Sergeant    John    Valliant, 

has  been  killed  in  action  in  France. 
Sergeant  Valliant  is  survived  by  his 
parents,  two  brothers  and  four 
sisters. 

Glenn  C.  Riley,  Christiana,  Pa. 
R.  1 ,  passed  away  on  October  1 7. 
1944.  Mr.  Riley  was  at  one  time 
secretary  of  the  Christiana  Local. 

Howard  Sacks,  Jr.,  Perkiomen- 
ville.  Pa.,  was  a  victim  of  a  hunting 
accident  on  November  I.  It  was 
originally  feared  that  he  would  lose 
the  sight  of  both  eyes,  but  latest 
reports  indicate  that  the  doctors 
expect  to  save  the  sight  of  one  eye. 
Death,  caused  by  shock  as  the 
result  of  burns,  overtook  Wm.  S. 
Councell  of  Centerville,  Md.,  on 
November  4.  His  clothes  caught  fire 
from  burning  gasoline  which  was 
ignited  while  stopping  to  light  a 
cigarette  as  he  was  carrying  gasoline 
to  his  tractor.  Mr.  Councell  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  parents  and 
seven  children. 

It  was  a  happy  occasion  in  the 
family  of  Samuel  B.  Huber  on 
October  9,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huber, 
of  Lemasters,  Pa.,  celebrated  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary  at  a 
family  dinner.  The  event  was  ob- 
served at  the  home  of  their  son  and 
daughter-in-law.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Lin  Huber,  also  of  Lemasters. 
Mr.  Huber  is  an  active  member  of 
Inter-State. 

Wm.  E.  Finder  of  Centerville, 
Md.,  age  69,  died  at  the  Easton 
Hospital  on  November  4,  after  an 
illness  of  several  weeks  caused  by 
paralysis.  He  was  a  resident  of 
Queen  Annes  county  his  entire  life. 
Surviving  him  are  his  wife,  seven 
children,  one  brother  and  two  sisters. 
Top  herd  honors  in  the  Queen 
Annes  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association  in  October  were  taken 
by  the  herd  of  Dr.  James  Crowl, 
with  an  average  production  of  812 
pounds  of  milk,  containing  39.63 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Oliver  Jones' 
herd  placed  second,  with  38. 1  pounds 
of  butterfat,  while  one  of  Jones' 
cows  led  in  individual  production, 
with  1609  pounds  of  milk,  containing 
88.5  pounds  of  butterfat. 

His  many  friends  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  will  be  happy  to  learn  that 
Harry  H.  Nuttle  of  Denton,  Md., 
has  been  elected  president  of  South- 
ern States  Cooperative. 

John  R.  Butler,  Jr.,  and  Harvey 
E.  Moore,  both  of  Middletown, 
Del.,  have  been  elected,  respectively, 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  the 
Delaware  Legislature.  Irwin  Arm- 
strong, also  of  Middletown.  has 
been  elected  Comptroller  of  New 
Castle  County. 
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Class  Prices f  Pennsylvania  Markets 

Area                                             Area           Class  I            Class  //  Class  III 

Name                                      Number    Sept. -Oct.  Sept.        Oct.  Sept.          Oct. 

Philadelphia  Surburban I A              $3.83       $3,337     $3,267  $2,568       $2,538 

Altoona 9                   3.70         3  251        3   192  2.519         2.498 

Huntingdon-Tyrone I0.Z2              3.45         3.251        3.192  2.519         2.498 

State-Wide 11                    3.50         3.251        3   192  2.519         2.498 

Lancaster 14                    3.73         3.269       3.210  2.519         2.498 

Reading 15                   3.70         3  269       3.210  2  519         2.498 


Cldssification  Percentages 

Pennsylvania  (State  Control)  and  Wilmington 

September  I  lA  II  III   "/I"  Bonus 

Cream  Top  Dairy 92  0  2  6  — 

Eachus  Dairy 91  0  9  0  — 

Everett  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co..      43.84  0  45.23  10.93  — 

Hoffman's 70  9  21  0  — 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co 37.8  0  62.2  0  — 


October 


New  Jersey 


Norm 

Castanca  Dairy 100 

Scott-Powell  Dairies 100 

Supplee-Wills- Jones 100 


Cream 
0 
0 
0 


100 
100 
100 


Prices  Paid  for  4^^  Milk 

Buyer  Location  Area 

Abbotts  Dairies (N.  J.  Producers) — 

Bechtel,  I.  Lloyd Royersford,  Pa 1 A 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington,  Del — 

Centerville  Producers  Co-op Centerville,  Md — 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington,  Del — 

Cream  Top  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa 14 

Deiamore  Dairy Wilmington,  Del — 

Eachus  Dairy West  Chester,  Pa 1 A 

Everett  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co Everett.  Pa 10,Z2 

Fraim's  Dairy Wilmington,  Del — 

Greenhill  Dairy Wilmington,  Del — 

Highland  Dairy  Products Doe  Run.  Pa 1 A 

Hoffman's Altoona,  Pa 9 

Lancaster  Milk  Co Lancaster,  Pa 14 

New  York  Market.  ...  — 

New  York  Buyers 201-10  mile  zone — 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson,  Pa 9 

Queen  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa 14 

Rohrer  Med  O  Farms  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa 14 

Scott-Powell  Dairies (N.  J.  Producers) — 

Strickler,  Dean  D.  &  Son Huntingdon,  Pa 10,Z2 

Supplee-Wills-Jones Nassau.  Del — 

(N.  J.  Producers) — 

Sylvan  View  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa 14 

Tri  County  Dairy I  loney  Brook.  Pa 1 A 

Waple  Dairy Tyrone.  Pa 10.Z2 

West  End  Dairy Wilmington.  Del — 

Western  Maryland  Dairy Rising  Sun.  Md — 

Williamsburg  Dairy Williamsburg.  Pa 10,Z2 


Sept. 

Oct. 

$4.03 

$4.03 

3.82 

3.83 

3.73 

3.76 

3.87 

3  90 

3  65 

3.85 

3  90 

3.80 

3.30 

3.91 

3.93 

3.85 

3  83 

3.82 

3.575 

3.80 

3.80 

3.62 

3.62 

3.42 

3.72 

3.72 

4.03 

4.03 

3.40 

3.61 

3  66 

4.03 

4  03 

3.73 

3  81 

3.40 

3.85 

3.89 

3.79 

3.79 

Feed  Price  Summary — Sept,,  Oct.,  1944 

Compiled  by  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  Inc. 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers 


Sept.  Aug.  Sept. 

1944  1944  1943 

Ingredient                       ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.) 

Wheat  Bran 49  80  51.50  50.50 

16%  Mixed  Dairy  Ration         61    1 1  60  20  56.26 

24%          63.00  63  67  61.25 

Oct.  Sept.  Oct. 

1944  1944  1943 

Ingredient                       ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.) 

Wheat  Bran 50.53  49  80  51   67 

16%  Mixed  Dairy  Ration         58  45  61    1 1  56  79 

24% 63.67  63.00  58.50 


%  Change,  Sept.,  1944 
compared  with 

Aug.  1944  Sept.  1943 

-  3.30  -  1.39 
+  1.51  -I-  8  62 

1.05  +  2.86 

%  Change,  October,  1944 
compared  with 

Sept.  1944  Oct.  1943 

+  1.47  -2.21 

-  4.35  +  2.92 
+  1.06  +  8.84 


''Anything  wrong,  madam?" 
*|Ye8,  this  spaghetti's  too  stringy." 
"Sorry,  madam,  would  you  mind 
trying  it  with  your  veil  ofF>" 


Some  men  criticize  the  girls  who 
wear  revealing  garments — but  ignore 
those  who  don't. 

-Fort  Erie  Times-Review 


Class  Prices 

Wilmington 

F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  4%  milk 

Class  I  Class  II 

September  $3.93  $3,174 

October  3.93  3.128 

November  3.93  — 

New  Jersey 

F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk 

Class  1  Class  II 

September  $3.83  $2.67 

October  3.83  2.67 

November  3.83  2.67 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each  class  is 
20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than  the 
price  of  3.5%  milk. 


Prices  of         *Cream     +Dry  Skimmilk 
September         $24,950  12.2594^ 

October  24.750  11.9599^ 

* — Per  40-quart  can  of  40  percent  cream. 
i — Per  pound  of  roller  process  dry  skimmilk 
each  as  used  in  determining  the  Phila- 
delphia Class  II  price. 


Average  Price  New  York  92-Score  Butter 

The  quoted  price  has  been  46.75^^  per 
pound  rince  January,  1943,  this  price  in- 
cluding rollback  subsidy  payments  since 
June.  1943. 

Prices  reported  as  paid  by  handlers  in 
markets  not  under  Federal  control  are 
determined  according  to  price  schedules 
furnished  by  the  handler  or  from  statements 
furnished  with  milk  checks  and  checked  in 
the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  «.|uoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  pre- 
miums which  individual  producers  may 
earn. 


The  butterfat  differential  is  5  cents  per 
point  in  all  Pennsylvania  markets  listed 
except  Philadelphia  where  it  is  4  cents.  The 
differential  in  Wilmington  and  in  New 
Jersey  markets  is  also  4  cents  a  point. 


Prices  Paid  for  3.5%  Milk 

By  South  Jersey  Buyers 
August,  1944 


Gradi 
Dairy  &  Premium 

Abbotts  Dairy  $4 .  20 

Arrowhead  Shoemaker    4.23 
Bundick  Dairy 
Castanea  Dairy  4 .  23 

Conovcr.  C.  L.  4  086 

Decker,  Conrad  4.23 

Denncry  Dairies  4.018 

I  lolly  Ravine  Dairy         4.  23 
Kligerman  Dairy  4.23 

Locust  Lane  Farms         4 .  1 74 
N.J.  Milk  Products  Co.  3.938 
Parks  Dairy 
Rainier's  Dairy 
Scott-Powell  Dairies 
Supplee-Wills-Jones 
Sylvan  Seal 
Trenton  Dairy 
Wilson  Dairy 
These    prices 


were 


4.23 
4.186 
4.23 
4  23 


4.23 
reported 


to 


Grade 

$3.80 
3.83 
3.83 
3  83 

3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3  83 
3.83 
3  70 
3.83 
3  83 
Inter- 


State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  by  the 
New  Jersey  Milk  Control  Board  as  the 
average  prices  paid  by  these  buyers  for  all 
milk  in  the  respective  grades.  Prices 
received  by  individual  producers  will  vary 
from  these  prices  as  their  respective  returns 
may  be  influenced  by  their  relative  amounts 
of  norm  and  excess  milk. 

There  was  a  little  dope 

With  a  fat  pay  envelope 
And  she  spent  every  cent  that  was 

in  it. 
And   she   wondered,   bye   and   bye, 

Why  the  prices  rose  so  high — 
But  she  didn't  blame  herself  for  a 

minute. 

—  Berton  Braley. 


t 


Prices  4%  Milk,  Sept  and  Oct, 

These  are  the  prices  known  to  have  been  paid— or  not  less  than  the 
minimum  permitted  prices  at  each  plant  location  under  Marketing 
Order  No.  61  for  the  Philadelphia  milk  marketing  area,  as  announced  by 
Market  Administrator  Wm.  P.  Sadler,  for  milk  purchased  during 
September  and  October,  1944. 


Handler 


Plant  Location 


e 

•  i  «  Sept. 
ill  Price 


Oct. 
Price 


Market  Average  f  .o  b.  Philadelphia  —    $3.899  $3.943 

$3.940a$3.990 


Abbotts  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

*•      Coudersport.  Pa.        .402 

••       Curryville.  Pa 339 

••      Easton.  Md 283 

••      Goshen.  Pa 241 

"      Oxford.  Pa 227 

••      Port  Allegheny.  Pa.    .416 

"       Spring  Creek.  Pa...    .431 

Ardmore  Home  Dairies ....  Ardmore.  Pa — 

Baldwin  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Barlow.  A.  C.  &  Son Glen  Mills.  Pa. .  .  . 

Bedminster  D'y™n*s  Ass'n. .  Bedminster.  Pa. 
Bergdoll's,  John  C.  Dairy .  .  Boothwyn.  Pa.    . 

Booth,  Chas.  T Chester.  Pa 

Breuninger  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'•      Richlandtown.  Pa. 

Brookmead  G'rns'y  Dairies .  Wayne.  Pa 

Brown's  Dairy Glenside.  Pa 

Bucks  Co.  Farms  Dairies.     Morrisville.  Pa... 

Buehlers  Dairy Willow  Grove.  Pa 

Clover  Crest  Dairy  Farm  .  .  Newtown.  Pa 

Cooklyn  Milk  Co Goldsboro.  Md. . 

^^rawto^d.  ivi.  .j.  i^airy  ....  l>icxc«  i  im,  »  a.  .  . 

Crystle.  Wm.  H.  Dairy.     .    Chester.  Pa 

Darlington  Bros Darling.  Pa 

Deger's  Dairy Mont  Clare.  Pa. . 

Dietrich's  Dairy Reading.  Pa 

Engel  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

Ervin's  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Frankford  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gailey  Ice  Cream  Co. .  .  ^  .  .  Delta,  Pa 

Gardenville  D'ymn's  Ass'n.  Garden ville.  Pa. 
Gardenville  Farm  Dairies  . .  Doylestown.  Pa. 

Gaynor.  Hyland  L Boothwyn.  Pa. 

Gorman  Dairies Newtown  Sq..  Pa. 

Greentree  Creamery  Ass'n    .  Obelisk.  Pa 22 

Gross,  Charles.  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Grubbs  Dairies Media.  Pa 07 

Hamilton  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa.         — 

I  lansell.  A.  R Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .     — 

"      Mainland.  Pa II 

Harbisons'  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. 

••       Brandtsville.  Pa. .  .     276 

••       Byers.  Pa 22 

••        Carlisle.  Pa 276 

••       Hurlock,  Md 283 

•'       Massey.  Md 241 

.332 
.248 


Handler  Plant  Location 

Rosenberger's  Dairies Hatfield,  Pa 

Schillinger's  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ardmore,  Pa 


.11 
.22 
.09 
.07 

.227 

.07 

.07 

.22 

.07 

.13 

.262 

.07 
.09 

.13 
.234 


.248 

.13 

.11 

.09 

.07 


Hcrnig,  Peter,  Sons, 


Millville.  Pa. 
Sudlersvillc,  Md. .  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
.  Boiling  Springs.  Pa. 
Eddington.  Pa. 


276 
09 
11 
II 


.09 


Hill  Crest  Far  .  s 

Holiday  Dairy Norristown.  Pa 

Homestead  Guernsey  Farm. Chester  Heights.  Pa 

Hutt's  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ivy  Crest  Guernsey  Dairies.  Hatboro.  Pa 

Jersey  Queen  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .       _ 

Johnson,  J.  Ward.  Dairy     .  Woodlyn.  Pa  07 

Lehigh  Valley  Farmers.  .  .  .  Allcntown.  Pa  234 

Marmcr.  John Bryn  Mawr.  Pa.  - 

Marshall.  T.  Forest Linwood,  Pa  09 

Martin  Century  Farms.  .  .    Lansdalc.  Pa  H 

Meyers  Dairies Ambler,  Pa  09 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy Chester,  Pa 07 

Missimer-Wood-Narcissa. .   Philadelphia.  Pa.         — 

Montg-Berk  Dairy  Co Boycrtown.  Pa 227 

Nelson  Dairies Norristown.  Pa 09 

Oakes  Dairy  Farm Chadds  Ford.  Pa. .    .11 

Oakland  Farms Fairview  Village,  Pa.  .11 

Pennbrook  Milk  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

Penn-Reed  Milk  Co Belleville,  Pa 

Quaker-Maid  D'y  Products. Philadelphia.  Pa 
Quinn's  Dairies Philadelphia,  " 


318 


Pa. 


3.508 

3.571 

3.627 

3.669 

3.683 

3.494 

3.459 

3.939 

3.881 

3.785 

3.750 

3.855 

3.884 

3.976 

3.749 

4.005 

3.920 

3.703 

3.947 

3.863 

3.568 

3.844 
3.954 
3.866 
3.588 
3.993 
3.916 
3.919 
3.647 
3.766 
3.939 
3.819 
4.051 
3.626 
3.982 
3.939 
4.007 
3.815 
3.705 
3.889 
3.583 
3.639 
3.583 
3.576 
3.618 
3.527 
3.611 
3.906 
3.600 
3.980 
3.812 
3.864 
3.910 
3.757 
3.991 
3.762 
x4.340 
3.920 
3.892 
3.904 
3.811 
3.943 
3.965 
3.589 
3.747 
3.918 
3.785 
3.904 
3.476 
3.879 
3.920 


3.558 
3.681 
3.737 
3.719 
3.733 
3.544 
3.509 
3.984 
3.948 
3.807 
3.805 
3.864 
3.943 
3.969 
3.712 
3.999 
3.850 
3.731 
4.040 
3.876 
3.695 
3.960 
3.917 
3.930 
3.896 
3.622 
4.008 
4.034 
3.979 
3.680 
3.801 
3.972 
3.823 
4.045 
3.629 
4.008 
3.988 
3.982 
3.858 
3.748 
3.949 
3.643 
3.699 
3.643 
3.636 
3.678 
3.587 
3.671 
3.835 
3.529 
4.000 
3.834 
3.958 
3.967 
3.900 
4.005 
3.879 
X4.300 
4.007 
3.961 
3.854 
3.836 
4.007 
4.006 
3.615 
3.809 
4.169 
3.820 
3.995 
3.548 
3.972 
3.942 


Z^l    Sept. 
^Sl  Price 

.13       3.741 

$3,979 

3.884 

3.884 


Biglerville.  Pa 283 

Clayton.  Del 241 

Fairdale.  Pa 318 

.234 
.304 
.276 


New  Holland.  Pa. 

•'      Snow  Hill.  Md. 

York  Springs,  Pa. 

Shearer,  Paul  B.  &  Co Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

Center  Port.  Pa 248 

Suburban  Dairies Manoa,  Pa — 

Supplee-Wills-Jones (b)  .  .      Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

"  '•       '•        Bedford.  Pa 332 

Chambersburg.  Pa.    .297 

Hagerstown.  Md.       .304 

Harrington.  Del 262 

Huntingdon.  Pa 332 

Leaman  Place,  Pa.     .234 

Lewistown,  Pa 311 

Mercersburg.  Pa. .  .    .311 

Mt.  Plesant.  Del.       .227 

Princess  Anne,  Md.  .297 

Towsend.  Del 234 

Worton.  Md 255 

Sylvan  Seal  Milk Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

Sypherd's  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. .       — 

Taylor's  Dairy Jenkintown.  Pa.    .  .     — 

Turner  &  Wcscott Glenroy.  Pa  234 

Walnut  Farms  Dairy  Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

Warners  Dairy Berwyn,  Pa 09 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms Wawa.  Pa 09 

Willow  Ridge  Farm Hatboro.  Pa  09 

Wilmer  Dairies Conshohocken,  Pa.    .07 

Wissahickon  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Witchwood  Dairy Spring  House,  Pa. .    .11 


3.571 

3.613 

3.536 

3.620 

3.550 

3.578 

3.561 

3.283 

4.094 

3.909 

3.547 

3.650 

3.650 

3.617 

3.547 

3.645 

3.568 

3.568 

3.652 

3.582 

3.645 

3.624 

3.890 

3.910 

3.896 

3.700 

4.005 

3.890 

3.832 

3.881 

3.842 

3.966 

3.951 


Oct. 
Price 

$3,635 
4.004 
3.918 
3.918 
3.612 
3.647 
3.570 
3.654 
3.584 
3.619 
3.682 
3.404 
4.110 
3.955 
3.593 
3.650 
3.650 
3.663 
3.593 
3.691 
3.614 
3.614 
3.698 
3.628 
3.691 
3.670 
3.839 
3.913 
4.047 
3.750 
3.986 
3.908 
3.882 
3.950 
3.714 
3.969 
3.941 


ided 


*  The  location  differentials  set  forth  in  this  column  are  as  provide 
in  paragraphs  961.8(d)  and  961.8(e)  of  the  marketing  order.  The 
location  differential  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  961 .8(d)  is  22  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  delivered  at  plants  located  31  to  40  miles 
from  City  Hall  in  Philadelphia  and  an  additional  0.7  cent  for  each 
additional  10  miles  (33.9  cents  in  201-10  mile  zone).  Under  para- 
graph 961 .8(e)  an  additional  deduction  of  3  cents  per  hundredweight 
is  permitted  at  such  plants  and  has  been  deducted  in  determining 
the  minimum  permitted  prices.  Where  a  price  higher  than  the 
minimum  is  paid  or  the  intention  to  pay  a  higher  price  is  made 
known   such   price   is   then   reported.      Paragraph   961.8(e)   permits 


deductions  of  7  to 
tabulation,  on  milk 
dclphia  City  Hall. 


I  3  cents 
delivered 


per   hundredweight,   as 
at  plants  II    to  30  miles 


listed    in    the 
from  Phila- 


were 


lucers  shipping  direct 
included  in  this  quotation. 

milk  are  0 


paid  an  additional  6c  per 


"B"  prodi 
cwt.  not 

Prices  paid  on  October  milk  are  0.1c  higher  at  all  stations  at 
which  producers  were  underpaid  by  that  amount  on  Septembe- 
milk. 
Will  pay  butterfat  differential  of  5  cents  per  point. 


MARKET  SUMMARY 


Class  1  price,  4%  milk 
Class  11  price.  4%  milk 
Weighted  average  price 
Class  1,  pounds 
Class  11,  pounds 
Total  pounds 
Class  I.  percent 
Class  11.  percent 
Average  butterfat  test.  % 
Number  of  producers 
Pounds  per  day  per  farm 
Value  4%  basis 

fob.  Philadelphia     $2,610,199.82 


Oct.  '43 
$4,030 
3.317 
3.979 
61.669.448 
3.932.829 
65,602,277 
94.01 
5.99 
4.13049 
9.593 
221 


Sept.  '44 

$4,050 

3.294 

3.899 

70,159,720 

6.883,037 

77.042,757 

91.07 

8.93 

3.88732 

9.647 

266 


Oct.  '44 

$4,050 

3.248 

3.943 

69.091.863 

4.858.806 

73.950.669 

93.43 

6.57 

4.04233 

9.616 

248 


$3,003,635.02     $2,915.967  78 
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Secondary   Markets 


Wilmington 


Local  meetings  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  Wilmington  area,  with 
the  election  of  local  officers  and 
delegates,  as  follows: 

Newark 

President     Fred  B.  Martenis 
Vice-President     Wilson  T.  Pierson 
Secretary-Treas.      Wm.  H.  Naudain 
Delegate     Norman  T.  Dempsey 
Delegate — Wilson  T.  Pierson 

Kirkwood 

President     Norman  E.  Ford 
Vice-President     Harold  Wink 
Sec'y-Treas.     Chas.  B.  Moore 
Delegate     Norman  E.  Ford 

Middletown 

President     Chas.  S.  F.llison,  Jr. 
Vice-President     John  R.  Butler 
Sec'y.-Treas.     Victor  P.  Kohl 
Delegate     B.  H.  Moore,  Jr. 
Delegate     Harry  Seemans 

Towsend 

President     Wm.  Price,  HI 
Vice-President     M.  Earle  Davis 
Sec'y.-Treas.     H.  B.  McDowell,  Jr. 
Delegate-   Joseph  C.  Jarrell 

An  excellent  attendance  from  this 
area  is  anticipated  at  the  annual 
delegate  meeting  of  Inter-State,  to 
be  held  November  27-28.  One  of 
the  features  of  this  meeting  will  be  a 
report  of  the  work  of  the  Wilmington 
Inter-State  Milk  Market  by  John 
R.  Butler,  chairman  of  the  Wil- 
mington committee. 


South  Jersey 


Officers  and  delegates  elected  by 
locals  in  the  South  Jersey  area  are 
as  follows: 

Bridgeton 

President     Wm.  R.  Lawrence 
Vice-President     Percy  D.  Fogg 
Secretary-Treas.      Chester    S.    Bonham 
Delegate     Percy  D.  Fogg 

Deer  field  Street 

President     Belford  P.  Moore 
Vice-President    -Carll  Coleman 
Sec'y -Treas.     John  M.  Johnson 
Delegate     Carll  Coleman 

Salem 

President     L.  Dewey  Elwell 
Vice-President     Edward  B.  Fogg 
Sec'y-Treas.     Thomas  C.  Counsellor 
Delegate      Cyrus  L.  Harris 
Delegate     Lewis  Stevenson 

Mullica  Hill 
President     Herbert  W.  Kincaid 
Vice-President     John  G.  Magin 
Sec'y.-Treas.     George  W.  Borden 
Delegate     Walter  H.  Davis 

Burlington  County 
President     E.  B.  Phillips 
Vice-President     C.  Lester  Jones 
Secretary     Clarence  A.  Adams 
Treasurer     Lyman  A.  Hornor 
Delegate     B.  H.  Allen 

Woodstown 
President  -E.  Russell  Hiles 
Vice-President  -Joseph  C.  Pettit 
Sec'y.-Treas.     Alvin  String 
Delegate-  Ellwood  Robinson 
Delegate     Morris  Patrick 


The  newly-elected  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  the  South  Jersey  Inter- 
State  Milk  Market  meets  at  Woods- 
town  on  November  21,  to  elect  the 
South  Jersey  Market  Committee  for 
the  coming  year.  The  president 
elected  at  that  meeting  will  give  a 
report  for  the  South  Jersey  market 
at  the  annual  delegate  meeting  of 
the  Cooperative. 


Trenton 


The  Trenton  marketing  commit- 
tee met  on  October  I  7  at  a  dinner 
meeting  with  the  entire  advisory 
committee  present  and  also  officers 
and  delegates  of  locals  from  areas 
supplying  Trenton  with  milk.  Plans 
were  made  for  the  local  meetings 
and  were  discussed  for  a  district 
dinner  meeting  to  be  held  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Market  conditions  in  the  Trenton 
area  are  quite  sound  at  the  present 
time.  Production  is  much  greater 
that  was  expected  earlier,  the  supply 
being  in  good  shape.  In  addition, 
several  new  shippers  have  been 
secured  for  the  market. 


Are  You  a  25- Year  Member? 
If  Soy  Send  in  Form  Below 

We  announced  in  the  October 
Review  that  Inter-State  plans  to 
give  special  recognition  to  members 
with  twenty-five  years*  continuous 
membership  in  the  old  Association 
and  the  present  Cooperative.  A 
goodly  number  of  reports  have  come 
in  from  members,  stating  that  they 
have  such  a  membership  record. 

We  are  reprinting  herewith  a 
blank  on  which  members  may  report 
their  status.  If  you  have  such  a 
record,  or  if  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous membership  in  your  family 
for  this  length  of  time,  please  fill 
out  this  blank  and  send  it  in, 
giving  the  necessary  details.  This 
will  tremendously  speed  up  and 
simplify  the  office  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  records. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work,  during 
October.  1944. 

Farm  Calls 1028 

Non-Farm  Calls 249 

Butterfat  Tests 3880 

Plants  Investigated 59 

Herd  Samples  Tested 222 

Brom  Thymol  Tests 504 

Miscroscopic  Tests 174 

Membership  Solicitations 215 

New  Members  Signed 44 

Meetings 49 

Attendance 1 333 


Farm's  Earning  Capacity 
True  Measure  of  Value 

Farmers  are  warned  by  Dr.  W. 
E.  Keepper,  agricultural  economist 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  to 
judge  farm  land  values  by  the  long- 
time earning  capacity  of  the  land, 
and  not  to  be  deluded  by  present 
war-time  returns  from  the  land. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  1920  the 
returns  from  about  100  ten-gallon 
cans  of  milk  would  pay  the  interest 
on  a  $4,000  mortgage  and  the  real 
estate  taxes  on  a  100-acre  Pennsyl- 
vania farm,  but  by  1933  about  250 
cans  were  required  for  making  the 
same  payments. 

He  states,  further,  "Purchasers  of 
farm  lands  at  present  should  use 
caution  and  judgment.  Farm  prices 
are  rising  because  farm  incomes  have 
improved  on  account  of  favorable 
prices  and  favorable  weather,  and 
because  townspeople  are  buying 
farms  for  investment.  As  a  result  of 
shortages  of  farm  labor  and  equip- 
ment, many  older  farmers  are  being 
induced  to  sell  at  high  rates.  Oc- 
casionally, land  of  low  productivity 
is  being  purchased  by  those  who 
fail  to  realize  that  present  prices  of 
farm  products  may  not  continue." 


Farmer:  "I  thought  you  said 
you  were  going  to  plow  that  field?" 

Hired  Hand:  "No,  I  just  said  I 
was  thinking  about  plowing  it." 

Farmer:  "Oh,  I  see,  you  were 
just  turning  it  over  in  your  mind!" 


We  have  been  active  members  and  have  sold  our  milk  through 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association  and  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  continuously  since  January  1 ,  1 920,  or  before. 

In  my  own  name Q] 

In  my  fathers  name,  then  my  own  name,  or  both  Q] 

In  my  husbands  name,  then  my  own  name,  or  both  Q) 

In  some  other  series  of  names  within  the  family  Q 

(full  explanatioa  of  which  is  attached) 

Signature  of  member 


Novet«ber,  1944 


n 


"All  the  World's  a  Stage" 

Presenting  a  Formula  for  Mixing  Greasepaint  and  Milk 


ONE  of  the  most  pronounced 
characteristics  of  the  animal 
called  a  "human"  is  its  tend- 
ency to  pretend  that  it  is  something 
it  isn't.  At  age  three,  it  begins  to 
amuse  itself  by  pretending  it  is  a 
dog  or,  if  particularly  precocious,  a 
tiger.  At  age  five,  the  female  of  the 
species  plays  "dress-ups"  and  the 
male  terrorizes  the  neighborhood 
with  "cops  and  robbers" — or  more 
frequently  with  its  modernized  ver- 
sion, "commandos  and  Japs." 

It  is  this  same  weakness  for  make- 
believe  that  has  kept  Hallowe'en  a 
popular  celebration  for  both  young 
and  old — that  has  developed  the 
motion  picture  into  one  of  our 
biggest  industries — and  that  makes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  join  anything 
that  will  give  them  a  chance  to  wear 
a  uniform. 

And  it  is  this  same  love  of  pre- 
tending that  has  been  helping  the 
Dairy  Council  do  its  job  for  lo  these 
many  years.  Knowing  that  the 
tendency  manifests  itself  most 
strongly  at  the  age  of  ten  or  there- 
abouts, the  Dramatic  Department 
set  out  those  many  years  ago  to 
deliver,  prepaid,  some  ready-made 
make-believe  to  the  elementary 
school  children  of  these  parts. 

As  a  result,  thousands  of  young- 
sters have  had  the  thrill  of  acting 
in  Dairy  Council  plays,  and  millions 
more  have  had  almost  as  big  a  thrill 
watching  them.  What  is  most  im- 
portant from  a  practical  standpoint, 
the  costume  trunk  has  become  our 
most  effective  aid  in  telling  our 
story-  on  the  basis  of  both  the 
number  of  ears  reached  and  the 
impression  left  on  the  owners  of 
those  ears. 

Looking  back  over  previous  issues 
of  the  Review,  we  find  that  we  have 
been  a  little  lax  in  keeping  you 
advised  of  the  doings  in  this  very 
important  field.  One  of  the  evi- 
dences of  its  importance,  incidentally, 
is  the  number  of  persons  who  devote 
themselves  to  it.  Six  of  our  talented 
young  ladies  spend  a  good  bit 
of  their  time  casting,  rehearsing 
and  presenting  plays;  two  of  our 
office  staff  put  in  many  a  brain- 
busting  hour  making  bookings,  pre- 
paring schedules  and  juggling  itin- 
eraries; and  several  part-time  work- 
ers render  a  valuable  service  as 
accompanists.  Add  to  this  the 
writing  of  new  material,  the  pre- 
paration of  scripts,  and  the  making, 
repairing  and  laundering  of  costumes 
— and  you  can  see  that  a  goodly 
amount  of  time  and  effort  are  re- 
quired   to   keep   this   one   phase  of 


operations  functioning. 

We  think  the  atten- 
tion it  gets  is  justified, 
simply  because  of  the 
already  stated  fact  that 
it  is  the  best  way  we've 
found  yet  of  reaching 
those  very  important 
people — the  kids.  And 
you'd  have  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  we 
do  reach  them  if  you 
could  attend  a  perform- 
ance sometime  and  see 
the  rapt  attention  and 
spontaneous  response  of 
those  young  audiences. 

Youngsters — just  like 
oldsters — -are  more  in- 
clined to  listen  to  one  of 
their  own  kind  than  to 
someone  on  a  different 
level,  be  it  social  or 
mental.  A  ten-year-old 
in  an  audience  will  in- 
variably give  his  full  at- 
tention to  a  ten-year- 
oid  on  tiic  stage,  ii  oniy 


to  see  if  he  could  do  the 

job   better.         So,   with 

the    exception    of    the    young    lady 

in     charge,     Dairy     Council    plays 

are    by    the    children    and    for    the 

children. 

Here's  a  quick  look  at  the  way  a 
play  gets  to  be  a  play:  One  of  our 
dramatic  staff  calls  at  a  school  by 
appointment  and  proceeds,  with  the 
help  of  the  teacher  involved,  to 
select  a  cast  from  the  student  body. 
(A  key  part  is  always  written  in 
for  Miss  Dairy  Council  to  keep 
things  together)  She  leaves  scripts 
for  the  youthful  thespians  with  the 
request  tha:  they  know  their  parts 
when  she  returns.  Which  she  does 
in  a  week  or  two,  finding  -if  she's 
lucky  -  that  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
cast  know  a  fair  percentage  of  their 
lines. 

Then  come  rehearsals  of  an  hour 
a  day  for  three  or  four  days  the 
number  varying  with  the  play. 
These  rehearsals  are  usually  held 
on  the  first  few  days  of  the  week 
and  the  performance  given  on  Fri- 
day. It  is  a  constant  source  of 
wonder  to  those  of  us  who  simply 
observe  that  a  bunch  of  untrained 
and  often  pretty  unmanageable 
young'uns  can  be  thoroughly  coach- 
ed on  lines,  stage  action,  cues  and 
timing,  taught  a  complete  dance 
routine,  costumed  and  presented  in 
a  better  than  average  amateur  per- 
formance—all in  four  short  re- 
hearsals. 

But:  that's  what  happens     hecaujie  come 


Scenes  from  \two  \Dairy  Council  plays,  **A 
Pioneer  Garden/'  above,  and  **The  Little  Can- 
teen,** below,  with  school  children  in  costumes 
furnished  by  the  Council  filling  all  parts. 


Friday,  the  show  goes  on,  and  it  goes  on  to 
the  great  enjoyment  of  the  children  who 
watch,  the  children  who  act,  and  the  teach- 
ers''who  know  that  here  is  a  worthwhile 
story  that  is  being  planted  painlessly  but 
deeply  in  the  minds  of  their  oupils. 

What  is  the  story?  Well,  it  varies  in 
locale  but  never  in  purpose.  It  is  the  story 
of  good  living— -of  health  in  action — of  what 
to  eat  and  why — all  dressed  up  in  gay 
colors  and  sparkling  rhythms.  The  place 
may  be  old  Ireland,  as  it  is  in  "Widow 
Malone  and  the  Blarney  Stone"  or  it 
may  be  "A  Garden  in  Sweden,"  as  it  was  in 
a  play  by  that  name;  but  you  may  fee  sure 
that  the  characters,  be  they  Irish,  Swedish 
or  Chinese,  will  see  to  it  that  the  facts  are 
made  vocal  regarding  the  virtues  of  fresh 
fruit,  green  vegetables  and  milk. 

Yes.  milk  does  seem,  for  some  reason,  to 
make  an  appearance  as  a  member  of  every 
cast.  Examine  as  evidence  the  two  pictures 
appearing  above,  which  show  scenes  from 
two  of  the  current  plays.  In  the  first, 
taken  from  "A  Pioneer  Garden,"  a  pitcher 
of  milk  passes  between  the  mother  of  a 
colonial  family  and  a  friendly  Indian,  in 
place  of  the  less  appetizing  pipe  of  peace. 
Moving  from  the  first  chapter  of  American 
history  to  the  last  (as  of  now) — "The 
Little  Canteen"  serves  its  young  service 
men  and  women  an  apple  and  a  bottle  of 
milk  much  to  the  delight  of  the  cast  and 
the  envy  of  the  audience. 

And  so  it  goes  -a  design  for  living  woven 
into  a  multicolored  fabric,  fashioned  to 
catch  the  fancy  of  youth.  A  whole  article 
could  be  written  and  probably  will, 
some  month  soon  about  the  talented 
young  ladies  who  handle  this  difficult  work, 
and  just  how  they  go  about  performing  that 
production  miracle  we  mentioned  above. 
Meanwhile  we  wanted  you  to  know  that  the 
show  still  goes  on — and  that  any  time  you 
and  the  Missus  want  to  take  it  in.  there  are 
"two  on  the  aisle"  waiting  for  you. 
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CALL  TO  MEETING 

Philadelphia  liiter-State  Dairy  Council 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  will  be  held  Tuesday.  November  28th,  at  2:00 
P.M..  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,— for  the 
purpose  of  electing  officers  and  the  transaction  of  such  other  business 
as  may  be  brought  before  the  meeting. 

(Signed)  E.  G.  Lechner,  Secretary 


J  J 


^^Managed  Milking    ^^^^^l^, 

Extensive  Tests  Show  Advantages 


THE  newly  developed  fast  or  man- 
aged milking  process  is  winning  a 
lot  of  converts.  This  method  was 
discussed  in  detail  at  the  Dairymen's 
Field  Day  at  Locust  Grove  Farms. 
Gloucester  county,  N.  J.,  on  October 
20,  by  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Taylor,  ex- 
tension dairyman  of  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Taylor  outlined  the  advan- 
tages of  this  procedure,  with  the 
statement  that  "Dairymen  who 
have  tried  the  improved  method  of 
milking  report  that  it  requires  less 
labor,  stimulates  production  slightly, 
reduces  the  time  required  for  strip- 
ping and  improves  udder  health. 

He  outlined  the  important  steps 
in  the  fast  or  managed  milking  pro- 
gram as  follows: 

1.  Adopt  and  adhere  to  a  regular 
milking  routine  and  start  milking 
at  approximately  the  same  time 
night  and  morning. 

2.  Have  all  equipment  in  readi- 
ness for  use  before  starting  to  milk 
in  order   to  avoid  all   undue  delay. 

3.  Properly  prepare  each  cow's 
udder  just  prior  to  milking  by  wash- 
ing and  massaging  the  udder  with 
chlorinated  water  (250  to  350  parts 
of  chlorine  per  million)  heated  to 
120  to  130°  F. 

4.  Remove  a  few  streams  of  milk 
from  each  quarter  into  a  strip  cup. 

5.  Immediately  place  the  machine 
on  each  cow  after  washing  the  udder 
and  using  the  strip  cup. 

6.  Examine  and  massage  each 
quarter  just  before  milking  is  com- 
pleted, pulling  down  on  the  teat 
cups  at  the  same  time. 

7.  After  stripping  is  completed, 
dip  the  ends  of  teats  in  chlorine 
water  (200  parts  per  million)  which 
is  discarded  after  use  on  each  cow. 

In  order  that  this  program  oper- 
ates smoothly,  it  was  recommended, 
further,  that  cows  with  any  udder 
trouble  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
line  and  that  slow  or  irregular 
milkers  also  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  line.  It  has  been  Dr.  Taylor's 
observation  that  most  cows  respond 
to  the  new  method  promptly  and 
with  little  difficulty. 


We  have  just  received  a  leaflet 
from  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  set- 
ting forth  in  detail  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  in  managed  milking 
and  other  suggestions  in  connection 
therewith.  The  leaflet  is  well  il- 
lustrated. It  is  leaflet  No.  11 0, 
entitled  "Managed  Milking." 


Five  Major  Essentials 
For  Producing  Good  Milk 

There  are  five  essentials  in  the 
production  of  high  quality  milk, 
declares  I.  E.  Parkin,  extension 
specialist  in  dairying  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  pointing  out 
that  first  and  of  major  importance 
is  the  dairyman  himself. 

The  other  four  essentials  he  lists 
as:  the  cow,  milking  methyls, 
utensils,  and  care  of  milk. 

With  emphasis  on  cleanliness,  he 
says  that  any  individual  handling 
milk  needs  to  be  c'ean  in  his  habits 
and  person.  Unless  the  milk  hand- 
ler is  conscious  of  sanitary  practices 
and  considers  the  public  health,  he 
should  not  produce  milk,  the  special- 
ist insists.  Good  dairymen,  he 
says,  put  into  practice  the  other 
four  essentials   of   milk   production. 

To  produce  high  quality  milk, 
cows  must  be  healthy  and  housed 
under  ideal  environment  and  fed 
properly.  To  eliminate  off-flavors 
in  milk,  cows  should  be  fed  after 
milking  and  barns  be  properly  venti- 
lated. 

In  milking,  consideration  must  be 
given    to    cleanliness  of    the   cow 
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the  cow's  flanks,  bellies,  and  udders 
clipped.  The  general  environment 
needs  to  be  clean  and  care  exercised 
in  preparing  the  cows  for  milking. 
Fore  streams  must  be  eliminated 
and  sound  sanitary  milking  practices 
used. 

Milk  utensils  should  be  sterilized 
in  a  chlorine  solution  prior  to  use. 
Immediately  after  use  they  should 
be  thoroughly  rinsed  in  luke-warm 
water.  The  rinse  should  be  followed 
by  washing  the  utensils  with  suit- 
able brushes  in  an  alkaline  solution 
and  then  immediately  rinsing  with 
hot  water.  The  clean  utensils 
should  be  stored  in  a  clean,  dry 
milk  house. 

All  five  essentials  must  be  co- 
ordinated to  produce  high  quality 
milk.  To  these  sanitary  practices 
prompt  and  proper  cooling  of  the 
milk  must  be  added.  So  dairymen 
are  reminded  to  be  sure  to  cool  the 
milk  to  below  50  degrees  F. 


Delegates  Meet  Nov.  27-28 

{Continued  from  page  3) 

received  too  late  for  this  committee's 
Saturday  meeting  will  not  be  passed 
on  by  the  committee  but  will  be 
read  to  the  delegate  body,  while 
those  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee will  be  presented  to  the 
delegates  in  mimeographed  form 
for  their  study. 

Delegates,  members  and  friends 
of  Inter-State  who  have  not  yet 
made  hotel  reservations  should  do  so 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Hotel  rooms  are  ver>  scarce  and 
advance  reservations  are  a  "must 
in  order  to  be  sure  of  accommoda- 
tions. 

Banquet  tickets  should  also  be 
ordered  in  advance.  Doing  so  will 
enable  those  in  charge  to  inform 
the  hotel  in  good  time  as  to  the 
probable  number  for  which  food 
must  be  provided.  This  is  a  very 
critical  problem  in  hotel  manage- 
ment under  rationing  and  wartime 
food  scarcities.  Furthermore,  the 
early  purchase  of  banquet  tickets 
will  enable  the  committee  to  make 
more  satisfactory  seating  arrange- 
ments. 


Many   a   man   thinks   he   has   an 
open  mind  when  it  is  merely  vacant. 


Mrs.  /.  L,  Henne- 
berger,  Shady  Grove, 
Pa,,  waits  in  the 
doorway  of  the  barn 
for  the  cows  to  re- 
turn at  milking 
time. 
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November,  1914 

Dairy  Story  Short-Waved 
To  Boys  Overseas 

The  Dairy  Story  is  being  rebroad- 
cast  by  the  office  of  war  information 
(OWI)  to  American  fighting  men 
and  our  allies  overseas.  Picked  as 
one  of  America's  outstanding  radio 
programs,  "The  Voice  of  the  Dairy 
Farmer."  sponsored  by  the  American 
Dairy  Association,  has  been  given 
this  honor. 

It  is  one  of  the  programs  chosen 
to  help  keep  the  world  "informed  of 
the  production  capacity  and  strength 
of  the  United  States"  and  "the 
important  place  dairy  farming  plays 
in  America  today." 

The  ADA  programs  have  been 
short-waved  by  OWI  not  only  to 
Europe  but  to  South  Africa;  they 
may  be  beamed  to  the  Pacific  area, 
including  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land; and  they  are  being  recommend- 
ed for  translation  into  foreign  lang- 
uages. 

OWI  stressed  that  broadcasts  on 
agricultural  topics  "add  up  to  an 
effective  information  job  in  getting 
across  the  message  of  American 
farmers  to  farmers  of  the  world." 

One  of  the  programs  utilized 
highlighted  the  program's  praise  of 
the  American  farmer  "as  one  of  the 
war's  unsung  heroes,"  who  "during 
the  last  three  years  has  known  no 
hours,  laboring  far  into  the  night." 

"He  has  given  his  sons  to  the 
war  effort,  "  this  broadcast  said. 
"He  has  invested  in  war  bonds. 
He  has  raised  the  food-stuffs  to 
back  up  our  boys  on  the  fighting 
front.  " 

This  program  features  Everett 
Mitchell  and  Clifton  Utley.  The 
sponsor,  American  Dairy  Associa- 
tion, is  a  producer  supported  agency, 
which  has  been  operated  for  several 
years  for  the  express  purpose  of 
promoting  the  use  of  dairy  products 
and  informing  the  general  public  of 
the  problems  of  dairymen  the  coun- 
try over. 

• 

Three  Short  Courses 
at  Penn  State  College 

More  efficient  farming  is  the 
theme  of  three  short  courses  in  agri- 
culture to  be  offered  by  the  School 
of  Agriculture  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  this  winter. 

A  four-week  course  in  general 
agriculture  will  be  given  January 
3-31.  Two  other  four-week  courses, 
one  in  animal  husbandry  and 
another  in  dairy  farming,  will  run 
from  January  31  to  February  28. 

Requests  for  information  regard- 
ing these  courses  should  be  addressed 
to  A.  L.  Beam,  Director  of  Agricul- 
tural Short  Courses,  Dairy  Build- 
ing, State  College,  Pa. 

All  gardners  know  better  than 
other  gardners. 


Betty  McNiss  of  Lincoln  University 
sent  us  this  picture  of  her  friends. 
Vera  and  Donnie  Mellinger  and  their 
dog  Teddy,  taken  while  visiting  the 
McNiss  farm. 


Surplus  Property  Act 
Protects  Current  Prices 

With  the  passage  by  Congress  on 
September  19  of  the  surplus  prop- 
erty disposal  act,  there  were  enacted 
provisions  sponsored  by  the  Nation- 
al Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Fed- 
eration to  protect  market  prices  of 
dairy  products  and  other  agricul- 
tural commodities  against  declines 
which  might  result  from  the  un- 
restricted dumping  of  surplus  gov- 
ernment stocks  on  the  domestic 
market. 

"Previously  existing  statutes," 
pointed  out  Charles  W.  Holman, 
Federation  secretary,  "protect  raw 
and  processed  agricultural  products 
only  to  the  extent  of  90  percent 
of  parity  for  two  years  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  Without  a 
prohibition  against  dumping  surplus 
supplies  at  less  than  prevailing 
prices,  there  would  exist  the  im- 
mediate and  continuing  probability 
of  a  break  from  current  levels  to  the 
90  per  cent  figure.  Such  a  break, 
in  the  case  of  dairy  products,  would 
mean  a  36  percent  decline  in  milk 
prices  and  a  33  percent  drop  in 
butter  prices — a  loss  that  might 
total,  on  an  annual  basis,  some 
$1,200,000,000." 

G.I.:  "Good  evening,  honey, 
we're  going  to  have  a  swell  time 
tonight.  I've  got  three  tickets  for 
the  show;  one  for  your  mother,  one 
for  your  brother,  and  one  for  the 
old  man.  " 


II 


Cooperative  Institute 
To  Be  Re-established 

Plans  are  now  under  way  to  renew 
the  work  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Cooperation,  which  has  been 
inactive  during  the  war  period  be- 
cause of  transportation  difficulties. 
This  Institute  is  strictly  an  educa- 
tional organization,  established  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  clearing 
house  on  cooperative  ideas,  pro- 
grams and  principles. 

The  policy  of  the  organization  has 
been  to  hold,  once  a  year,  a  series 
of  meetings  extending  over  a  week's 
period,  at  which  cooperative  leaders, 
educators  and  government  officials 
have  headlined  the  p/ograms.  These 
have  been  held,  in  past  years,  on  the 
campus  of  agricultural  colleges  and 
universities  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, have  been  held  at  different 
institutions  each  year. 

The  trustees  of  the  Institute  met 
in  Chicago  in  mid-September  and 
named  W.  I.  Myers,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, as  chairman  of  this  board, 
with  Homer  L.  Brinkley,  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, as  its  vice-chairman.  The 
names  appearing  on  the  board  of 
trustees  are  those  of  men  of  national 
reputation. 


Fires  Hit  40,000  Barns 

More  than  40,000  barns  and  other 
farm  buildings  were  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  fire  last  year,  says  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion. Most  of  these  fires  could  have 
been  prevented  with  ordinary  pre- 
cautions,  the  NFPA  emphasizes. 

Farmers  who  plan  to  use  fertilizer 
in  1945  should  place  their  orders 
as  soon  as  possible,  says  J.  B.  R. 
Dickey,  Extension  Agronomist  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  He 
urges  also  that  arrangements  be 
made  to  accept  delivery  whenever 
the  fertilizer  can  be  obtained.  Early 
delivery  will  relieve  warehouse  con- 
gestion and  avoid  possible  disap- 
pointment should  transportation  be 
tied  up  during  the  rush  spring  season. 


^crp 


"Do  you   suppose   we  ought   to   tip 
her  for  this  meal?" 


A  motorist  in  England  who  had 
a  50-gallon  tank  of  gas  in  reserve 
when  rationing  was  introduced,  con- 
sulted a  friend  as  to  what  to  do 
about  it. 

"Bury   it,    my   dear   fellow,"   was 

the  reply. 

Accordingly,  he  gave  his  gardener 
instructions  next  day  to  dig  a  hole 
for  it  in  a  secluded  spot. 

After  a  time  the  gardener  re- 
turned. 

"I've  buried  the  gas,"  he  said. 
"What  do  you  want  done  with  the 
tank?" 
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Filled  Milk  Convictions 
Upheld  by  Siipreme  Court 


FILLED  milk  "indistinguishable 

by  the  ordinary  consumer  from 
processed  natural  milk"  is  subject 
to  the  interstate  commerce  restric- 
tions of  the  Federal  Filled  Milk  Act, 
it  was  unanimously  ruled  November 
6  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  a  decision  read  by  Associ- 
ate Justice  Stanley  Reed  uphold- 
ing lower  court  criminal  convictions 
of  the  Carolene  Products  Company 
and  two  of  its  officials.  The  Court 
also  confirmed  a  Kansas  Supreme 
Court  decision  barring  milk  products 
of   the   company   from   sale   in    that 

state. 

The  decision  climaxes  a  long 
fight  by  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers  Federation  in  sup- 
porting government  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  filled  milk  traffic,  stated 
Charles  W.  Holman,  secretary.  Al- 
though not  appearing  in  the  two 
present  cases,  the  Federation  has 
continuously  fought  for  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  Filled  Milk  Act, 
and  was  instrumental  in  its  enact- 
ment in  1923.  The  Court  decision 
also  casts  an  apparent  shadow  of 
doubt  over  the  fate  of  other  imita- 
tion dairy  products. 

The  products  under  question  and 
barred  from  interstate  cornmerce 
were  manufactured  from  skimmilk 
with  the  addition  of  vegetable  and 
fish  liver  oils  to  provide  vitamins 
A  and  D.  The  cans  were  truthfully 
labeled  to  show  the  trade  names  and 
ingredients.  The  manufacturers  had 
argued  that  since  the  passage  of  the 
Filled  Milk  Act  in  1923,  the  tech- 
nique of  fortifications  of  foods  with 
vitamins  A  and  D  had  advanced  to 
the  point  where  the  fortified  com- 
pounds were  equally  valuable  to 
whole  milk  products. 

The  Court  held  that  although 
considerations  of  vitamin  deficiency 
were  one  cause  for  the  enactment  of 


the    Act,    they    were    not    the    sole 
reason  for  its  passage. 

"A  second  reason,"  it  was  stated, 
"was  that  the  compounds  lend 
themselves  readily  to  substitution 
for  or  confusion  with  milk  products. 
Although,  so  far  as  the  record 
shows,  filled  milk  compounds  as 
enriched  are  equally  wholesome 
and  nutritious  as  milk  with  the 
same  content  of  calories  and 
vitamins,  they  are  artificial  or 
manufactured  foods  which  are 
cheaper  to  produce  than  similar 
whole  milk  products.  When 
compounded  and  canned, 
whether  enriched  or  not,  they 
are  indistinguishable  by  the  or- 
dinary consumer  from  processed 
natural  milk.  The  purchaser  of 
these  compounds  does  not  get  evap- 
orated milk.  This  situation  has 
not  changed  since  the  enactment 
of  the  act." 

This  Supreme  Court  decision 
comes  at  an  especially  opportune 
time  for  the  dairy  industry.  Just 
recently  markets  in  the  Mid-West 
have  had  to  contend  with  a  new 
concoction — filled  cream — a  blood 
brother  of  filled  milk,  which  was  the 
product  involved  in  this  Supreme 
Court  decision.  This  was  put  on  the 
market  for  use  for  almost  any 
consumer  purpose  for  which  cream 
is  used.  It  is  a  product  made  by 
injecting  vegetable  or  fish  oils  into 
skimmilk  or  evaporated  skimmilk 
under  a  process  that  would  make  it 
resemble   cream   in   looks   and   con- 

sistencv* 

The  exact  effect  of  this  decision 
on  the  "filled  cream"  deception  can- 
not be  determined  at  this  time. 

"What  are  seasoned  troops?" 
"Oh,   they   are  mustered   by   the 
sergeant    and    peppered  by  the  en- 
emy." 


REQUEST  FOR  ROOM  RESERVATION 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers*  Cooperative 
401  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia  8,  Pa. 

Please  reserve  room  accommodations  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  for  the 
annual  meeting.  $5.00  (for  two)  room  with  double  bed  D.  $6.00  (for  two)  room 
with  twin  beds  Q,     $3.50  single  room  Q 

Rooms  are  scarce  -double  up  if  you  can!     If  you  have  no  roommate,  may 
we  assign  one  to  you>    Yes  □  No  □ 

Check  day  of  arrival-Nov.  26th  D         Nov.  27th  Q 

Number  in  party Number  rooms  desired 

Name 


Address 


IMPORTANT—Make  Reservations  by  Return  Mail 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

1945  Farm  Census 

To  Include  Broad  Survey 

A  nation-wide  census  of  agricul- 
ture will  be  taken  in  1945.  This 
census  will  continue  the  policy 
established  early  this  century, 
whereby  a  new  census  of  agriculture 
has  been  taken  mid-way  between 
the  regular  census  periods.  It  is 
planned  to  obtain  a  complete  report 
on  every  farm  of  the  country,  show- 
ing the  type  of  ownership  and  opera- 
tion, the  crops  grown,  livestock 
raised;  other  products  produced  and 
sold  from  the  farm  and  such  other 
factors  as  types  of  farm  equipment, 
including  running  water,  electricity, 
possession  of  telephone,  radio  and 
other  appliances. 

This  census  will  also  endeavor  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  country's  farm  labor  force  and 
its  yearly  cost.  This  will  include 
hired  labor  and  labor  of  the  farm 
family,  including  the  operator. 

The  census  enumerators  will  start 
their  work  early  in  January  and  will 
continue  until  completed,  with  April 
I  the  deadline.  The  country  has 
been  divided  into  seven  regions  for 
the  purpose  of  this  census,  with  New 
England,  the  north  Atlantic  and 
north-east  central  states  included  as 


State  Meeting  Will  Set 
New  Jersey  Farm  Goals 

Representatives  of  New  Jersey 
farm  groups  and  agencies  will  meet 
at  Trenton.  December  11  and  12. 
to  establish  1945  crop  and  livestock 
production  goals  for  New  Jersey, 
according  to  an  announcement  by 
H.  Earl  Propst,  State  AAA  secre- 
tary. 

Suggestions  drawn  up  by  the 
War  Food  Administration  on  the 
basis  of  prospective  requirements  for 
food  and  fiber  production  in  1945 
will  be  presented  to  the  meeting 
as  a  guide  in  fixing  next  year's  goals. 
Propst  said.  WFA  representatives 
will  explain  the  outlook  for  1945 
requirements  and  will  discuss  also 
such  production  factors  as  labor, 
fertilizer  and  machinery.  Govern- 
ment price  support  announcements 
covering  each  commodity  will  also 
be  given. 

A  new  experiment  is  being  tried 
in  the  disposal  of  surplus  govern- 
ment supplies,  with  certain  of  these 
goods  being  ofFered  at  auction.  The 
first  such  auction  was  held  at  Ash- 
land. Ohio,  on  September  8  and  was 
considered  highly  satisfactory.  It 
is  reported  that  other  similar  auc- 
tions will  be  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  from  time  to  time. 

Are  you   worried  or  single? 

Ed  Wynn. 


November,  1944 
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AMA  **Seal  of  ApprovaF^ 

Taken  Away  From  Oleo 


VJU'oRD  has  been  received  through 
^^  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation  that  the 
Council  on  Foods  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  doubts  the  ade- 
quacy of  present  standards  for 
vitamin-fortified  oleomargarine. 

"In  its  announcement  that  its 
seal  of  acceptance  will  no  longer 
appear  on  brands  of  fortified  oleo, 
Charles  W.  Holman,  secretary  of 
the  Federation,  pointed  out,  "the 
Council  significantly  admits  that 
'recent  surveys  indicate  a  higher 
average  value  for  butter*  than  the 
standard  vitamin  A  content  of 
fortified  oleo. 

"A  previous  American  Medical 
Association  report  stated  that  'Since 
the  nutritional  factors  have  not  all 
been  identified  and  since  butter  con- 
tributes numerous  additional  fatty 
acids  of  unknown  nutritional  signif- 
icance, the  consuming  public  has 
a  right  to  demand  that  the  practice 
of  clearly  distinguishing  between 
margarine  and  butter  so  that  every- 
one can  recognize  them  be  con- 
tinued.' 

"Those  who  advocate  lifting  the 
revenue  tax  on  colored  oleo,"  con- 
tinued Holman,  "contend  that  oleo 
is  a  good  product  in  its  own  right 
and  that  it  is  unfair  to  low  income 
groups  to  tax  such  a  product.     The 
dairymen's    answer    is    that    when 
oleo    is    fortified    and    colored     to 
simulate  butter;   it   is  an   imitation 
food.     As  such  it  is  subject  to  con- 
trols to  protect  both  consumers  and 
the  product  which  it  seeks  to  imitate. 
"Dairymen    have    no    desire    to 
penalize  low-income  consumers.     If 
the  oleo  consumption  of  an  individ- 
ual consumer  is  20  pounds  a  year- 
about    20    percent    more    than    the 
average     pre-war     consumption     of 
butter — ^his    tax   on    uncolored   oleo 
is  only  five  cents  a  year." 

Pure  Milk  magazine,  published  by 
Pure  Milk  Association  of  Chicago, 
tells  about  an  advertisement  headed 
"Colored  Margarine  Now  on  Sale" 
which  urged  consumers  to  buy  this 
product  because  "If  you  use  this 
factory  colored  oleo,  you  won't 
care  how  short  the  supply  of  butter 
is,  because  you  can  hardly  note  the 
difference." 

Herein  lies  the  crux  of  oleo 
legislation.  Those  words  'you  can 
hardly  note  the  difference,"  em- 
phasize that  oleo  is  trying  to  pose 
as  something  it  isn't — butter. 

It  would  seem  that  the  oleo  F>eople 
are  wanting  to  make  it  just  as  easy 
as  possible  to  impose  upon  the 
public  by  pushing  something  off 
on  them  that  "seems  to  be"  about 
as  good.  Oleo  is  not  as  good  as 
butter   as   proven   by   rats   used   in 


scientific  tests  which,  when  given 
a  free  choice,  took  butter  every 
time.     They  do  not  read  the  ads. 


Farm  Group  Invited 
To  Food  Conferences 

A  series  of  monthly  meetings  has 
been  inaugurated  by  war  food  ad- 
ministrator, Marvin  Jones,  and 
price  administrator,  Chester 
Bowles,  to  discuss  current  and 
prospective  developments  in  price 
control,  production  requirements, 
price  supports  and  post-war  adjust- 
ments. Representatives  of  the  prin- 
cipal national  farm  organizations 
have  been  invited  to  participate 
in  these  meetings,  the  first  of  which 
was  held  on  November  2. 

Included  in  the  farm  groups  in- 
vited to  participate  are  the  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion, the  National  Grange,  the 
National  Council  of  Farmers'  Co- 
operatives, the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  and  the  National 
Farmers'  Union. 


A  SANITARY 

CONCRETE 

MILK  HOUSE 

saves  work-  helps  handle 
bi^er  production 

Concrete  milk  houses  are  easy  to 
keep  clean  and  sanitary,  and  are 
the  most  satisfactory  means  of  meet- 
ing  milk  laws  and  regulations. 
They're  storm-  and  fire-safe;  eco- 
nomical to  build  and  to  maintain. 
You'll  find  all  the  information  you 
need — suggested  designs,  speciPico- 
tions,  detailed  drawings  —  in  latest 
edition  of  booklet,  ''Sanitary  Milk 
Houses/' Write  today  for  free  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  Mll-50,  1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
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ixastus 

friend  along  a  country  road,  and  as 
he  walked  he  amused  himself  by 
flicking  the  hornets  from  off  the 
flowers  in  his  path  with  the  end  of 
his  cane. 

Suddenly  they  came  upon  a  huge 
nest.  "Now  Rastus,"  said  his 
friend,  "here's  your  chance." 

"Nah,  suh,"  replied  Rastus  with  a 
grin,  "they's  organized." 

— Readers'  Digest. 


HORACE  F.  TEMPLE 

INCORPORATED 


Printers  &  Lithographers 


235  E.  Gay  Street 
WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


GUERNSEY  DISPERSAL 

V.  Roselle  B.  Gow  Herd 
with  Added  Consignments 

Monday,  Dec.  11,  12:00  Noon  E.W.T. 

Frederick  Fair  Grounds,  Frederick,  Md. 

30    REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS    50 

Fresh  Cows  —  Bred  Heifers  —  Open  Heifers  —  Bulls 

The  late  Dr.  Alexander  Gow.  Jr.  started  assembling  this  excellent  Guernsey 
herd  in  1937  by  the  selection  of  choice  heifers  from  some  of  Maryland's  best  herds. 
The  herd  now  consists  of  14  cows  (all  states  of  lactation);  3  bred  heifers:  7  open 
heifers  and  2  grade  cows. 

There  are  5  young  daughters  of  a  son  of  Mobjack  Honeysuckle  2d.  P.R. 
record  11, 589.2  milk,  601.1  fat  G.G.  Also  7  daughters  of.  and  all  cows  bred  to. 
a  son  of  Mobjack  Holly  with  14,363.3  milk.  737.5  fat  D.D. 

We  will  also  sell  added  consignments  of  20  cows  in  milk  and  5  bulls  from  other 
good  Maryland  herds. 

Herds  T.  B.  Accd.  Bang's  Cert.  Lunch  at  Sale 

Your  Chance  to  Buy  Production,  Type  and  Breeding 

Catalogs  FREE     write 

HOWARD  C.  BARKER,  Sale  Mgr. 


Bel  Air 


Phone  25 


Maryland 
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Milk 


ituation 
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TOTAL    milk    production    in    the 
United  States  during   1944  will 
probably  be  about  the  same  as 
in    1943.      Following  the  conference 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
the  agricultural  outlook  held  recent- 
ly,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural   Ec- 
onomics has  predicted  a  total  milk 
production  for  1944  of  118,150.000. 
000  pounds  compared  with  118,140. 
000.000  in  1943.    Thus,  for  a  second 
year    milk    production    while    on    a 
high   level    has   been   less    than   the 
level  reached  in  1942  when  119,240. 
000,000  pounds  were  produced.    Ac- 
cording to  the  USDA  "Dairy  Situa- 
tion" for  October,  it  is  expected  that 
milk  production  in   1945  may  reach 
119    billion    pounds    if    returns    to 
dairy    farmers    remain    at    approxi- 
mately the  same  level  in   1945  as  in 
1944. 

Returns  to  dairy  farmers  in  1944 
have  been  higher  than  ever  before 
reported.     The  ratio   between  milk 
prices  and  feed  prices,  moreover,  has 
been   more   favorable    to   milk   pro- 
duction   in    1944    than    in    previous 
war  years.      In  addition,   the  milk- 
feed  price  relationship  is  more  fav- 
orable than   the  hog-corn  and  egg- 
feed  price  relationships,  the  former 
being  above  the  long-time  average 
and  the  latter  being  below.     Thus, 
feed  is  attracted  to  milk  production 
and   away    from   hog   and   egg   pro- 
duction. 

Milk  production  for  the  Phila- 
delphia market  during  September 
ran  6.6  percent  above  September, 
1943,  and  continued  favorable  con- 
ditions indicate  that  October  pro- 
duction  may    run   about    8    percent 


above  October,  1943.  The  most 
recent  weekly  report  of  the  USDA 
relative  to  average  production  per 
day  of  5.000  herds  supplying  the 
Philadelphia  market  shows  a  daily 
production  of  269.4  pounds  com- 
pared with  242.1  pounds  last  year, 
or  an  increase  of  1  1.3  percent.  This 
higher  level  of  production  has  pre- 
vented a  repetition  of  the  serious 
milk  shortage  which  occurred  last 
year. 

Feed  supplies  for  the  crop  year 
1944  and  1945  are  more  favorable 
in  relation  to  livestock  numbers 
than  they  were  for  the  year  1943-44. 
The  USDA  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  estimates  that  during  the 
5  years  (1937-41)  feed  supplies 
averaged  1.03  tons  per  animal  unit. 
This  increased  to  1 .08  tons  in  1 942-43 , 
but  declined  sharply  to  .96  ton  in 
1943-44.  A  supply  per  animal  unit 
of  1.06  is  indicated  for  1944-45. 

The  butter  supply  for  civilian 
consumption  has  shown  no  sign  of 
improving.  The  situation  has  been 
extremely  acute  in  eastern  popula- 
tion centers.  As  stated  by  the 
"Producers  Price  Current.  more 
than  the  usual  proportion  of  total 
production  is  being  merchandized 
at  points  other  than  leading  terminal 
markets."  While  individual  con- 
sumers have  appeared  willing  to 
buy  more  butter  than  available  at 
the  20-point  ration,  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  swing  toward  oleo- 
margarine, especially  on  the  part 
of  hotels  and  restaurants. 


MEMBERS 

Free  Advertising 

Active  members  of  Inter-State 
may  place  "For  sale"  or  "wanted" 
advertisements  in  the  Review  wllh- 
out  cost  to  them.  Ads  are  limited 
to  one-inch  space  and  are  published 
without  investisation  or  guarantee. 
Agents'  and  salesmen's  advertising 
not  accepted  in  this  department. 

Your  advertisement  should  reach 
us  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  Guernsey  bulls.  7  and 
8  months  old.  registered.  One  a  great 
grandson  of  Langwater  Reveller,  one  of 
Edgemount  Gerame.  accredited,  with 
records  on  dams.  Fred  Davidson.  Warriors 
Mark.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  First  quality  mixed  timothy 
and  clover  hay.  Grover  C.  Tush,  Jr., 
R.F.D.  2.  Middletown.  Del.  Phone: 
Middletown23IR13. 


FOR  SALE :  A  pair  of  fine  work  horses  and 
a  l'/2  year  old  colt.  Ralph  Bower.  Chesa- 
peake City,  Md. 


Production-  The  USDA  "Week- 
ly Creamery  Butter  Production  Re- 
port" for  the  week  ending  November 
2,  1944,  indicated  production  was 
running  10  percent  under  the  low 
level  of  last  November.  Production 
of  American  cheese,  for  the  week 
ending  November  2,  1944,  was  17 
percent  greater  than  in  the  cor- 
responding week  last  year.  During 
October  the  necessity  for  many 
dealers  to  fulfil  their  earlier  "set- 
aside"  commitments  contributed  to 
the  shortage  of  butter  for  civilian 
use. 

Storage  stocks  of  butter  on 
October  1  totalled  139,948,000 
pounds  as  compared  with  232,497, 
000  pounds  on  October  1 .  1 943,  and  a 
five-year  average  of  168,347,000 
pounds  for  October  I.  On  October 
28,  1944,  98  million  pounds  of  butter 
and  89  million  pounds  of  cheese  were 
in  storage  in  35  cities.  A  year 
earlier,  169  million  pounds  gf  butter 
and  118  million  pounds  of  cheese 
were  in  storage  in  the  same  35 
cities.  Government  "set-aside"  re- 
quirements for  cheddar  cheese  for 
November  and   December  were  re- 


duced 25  percent  from  the  40  per- 
cent effective  for  October.  Set-aside 
requirements  for  spray  process  non- 
fat dry  milk  solids  were  reduced 
from  50  percent  in  October  to  Ad  per- 
cent in  November.  No  "set-aside" 
requirement  for  butter  has  been  in 
effect  since  October  1 . 

Demand     for     fluid     milk     has 
continued  at  a  high  level,  91.1   per- 
cent of  the  total  supply  delivered  by 
producers  to  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket in  September  being  sold  in  Class 
1.     It  is  not  expected,  however,  that 
the     demand     for     fluid     milk     and 
cream    will    be    quite    as    strong    in 
1945   as  in    1944.      There  is  a  very 
close  relationship  between  consumer 
incomes  and  the  per-capita  consump- 
tion  of   fluid   milk   and   cream,   and 
any  noticeable  decline  in  consumer 
incomes  very  likely  will  result  in  a 
decline   in    Class    I    use.      It    is    not 
unlikely    that    the    problems   of    re- 
converting   industry    from    a    war- 
time  to   a   peace-time   basis,    which 
may  be  encountered  to  some  degree 
in    1945,   will   result  in  a  decline  in 
consumer  incomes. 

The    Class    II    price    trend    in 

Philadelphia  is  a  forewarning  of  a 
possible  weakening  in  the  market 
for  fluid  milk  and  cream  next  year. 
Supplies  of  storage  cream  have  been 
so  plentiful  that  there  has  been  some 
decline  in  the  cream  price  recently. 
Moreover,  as  pointed  out  on  this 
page  last  month  and  two  months 
ago,  there  has  been  a  downward 
trend  in  non-fat  dry  milk  solids 
prices.  These  two  factors  combined 
resulted  in  the  Philadelphia  Class 
II  price  dropping  from  $3,294  in 
September  to  $3,248  in  October. 

Powder     and  evaporated     Pro- 
duction of  non-fat  dry  milk  solids, 
spray     process,     amounted     to      19 
million  pounds  in  September,   1944, 
compared  with  less  than   16  million 
pounds  in  September,    1943,  an  in- 
crease of  14  percent.     Roller  process 
non-fat  dry  milk  solids  increased  to 
a    September     production    of     21.5 
million    pounds    from    less    than    16 
million    pounds    a    year    earlier,    a 
growth  of  36  percent.     Dried  whole 
milk  production  for  September  was 
13.5   million   pounds  or   28   percent 
above  the   10.5  million  pounds  pro- 
duced   in    September,     1943.       The 
most    phenomenal   increase   has   oc- 
curred in  production  of  dried  whole 
milk  which  in  September  was  at  a 
level  nearly  four  time  as  great  as  the 
average  September  production  dur- 
ing the  five  years   1938-1942,     Pro- 
duction of  evaporated  milk  of  275, 
000,000  pounds  in  September.   1944, 
was  18  percent  above  the  September, 
1943,    level.      Thus,    while    butter 
production    has    been    running   con- 


sistently somewhat  lower  than  last 
year,  production  of  most  other  im- 
portant manufactured  dairy  prod- 
ucts has  been  running  consistently 
higher.  Production  during  the  nine 
months,  January  through  September, 
1944,  over  the  similar  period  in 
1943  increased  by  the  following 
percentages:  evaporated  milk,  8 
percent;  condensed  milk,  17  per- 
cent; dried  whole  milk,  26  percent; 
non-fat  dry  milk  solids,   9  percent. 


This  Is  a  Cooperative 

A  clear  and  succinct  description  of 
cooperation  was  given  by  George  J. 
Holyoake,  who  has  written  much  of 
the  history  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers. 
It  follows: 

Co-operation  supplements  poli- 
tical economy  by  organizing  the 
distribution  of  wealth. 

It  touches  no  man's  fortune. 

It  causes  no  disturbance  in  society. 

It  gives  no  trouble  to  statesmien. 

It  enters  into  no  secret  association. 

It  contemplates  no  violence. 

It  subverts  no  order. 

It  envies  no  dignity. 

It  asks  no  favors. 

It  keeps  no  terms  with  the  idle. 

It  will  break  no  faith  with  the 
industrious. 

It  asks  no  privilege. 

It  seeks  no  government  aid. 

It  fears  no  competition  in  trade 
in  any  branch  of  production. 

It  abhors  monopoly  and  will 
fight  it  to  the  bitter  end. 

It  seeks  healthy  competition, 
knowing  this  is  the  soul  of  all 
true  progress. 

It  means  self-help,  self-dependence 
and  such  share  of  the  common 
competence  as  labor  shall  earn  or 
thought  can  win.  and  this  it  intends 
to  have. 


be  fed  some  grain  to  keep  them 
growing,  but,  he  reminds  that  no 
silage  should  be  fed  to  calves  under 
six  months  of  age. 

Dairy  extension  specialists  of  the 
Pennsylvania   State    College    report 
that  good  results  have  been  attained 
by  feeding  growing  heifers  a  mixture 
of  300  pounds  of  ground  corn,   100 
pounds  of  oil  meal,   200  pounds  of 
ground  oats,   14  pounds  of  steamed 
bone    meal,    100    pounds    of    wheat 
bran  and  7  pounds  of  salt.    Some  of 
the    corn    may    be    replaced    with 
ground  barley   if  necessary.     Or,   a 
mixture  of  700  pounds  of  a   12  per 
cent  fitting  ration,  plus  100  pounds 
of  soybean  oil  meal,  will  give  satis- 
factory results. 

Feed  at  the  rate  of  2  to  4  pounds 
daily — the  amount  to  depend  on  the 
condition  of  the  animal  and  the 
quality  of  the  roughage. 

Heifers  over  one  year  of  age  can 
be  wintered  on  a  good  quality  of 
roughage  alone.  Hall  said.  But,  in 
order  to  do  this,  the  hay  must  be  a 
very  good  quality  legume  or  clear 
alfalfa. 


Meeting  Calendar 

November  2 1  South  Jersey  Inler-Slate  Milk. 
Market  Committee — Woodbury. 

M-..-»»^ker  11  ^IfK — Anniinl  Meeiino  of  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Coopcra/iue  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  o  «.f  I. 

December  5 — Trenton  Inter -State  Milk 
Market  Committee  and  Advisory  Com- 
mittee \0.30  A.M..  Farm  Bureau  Office. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

December  3-7 — Annual  Meeting.  New  Jersey 
State  Grange— Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

December  6-7-%  Annual  Meeting  of  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federa- 
tion— Chicago,  111. 

December  1 1—Altoona-Huntingdon  Inter- 
State  Milk  Market  Committee  HoUidays- 
burg.  Pa. 

December  \2-\4  Annual  Meeting.  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange     Ilarrisburg.  Pa. 

January  9- 1 0-11,  1943  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show  Meetings     I  larrisburg.  Pa. 


It  would  seem  logical  that  Roscoe 
Fraser,  specialist  in  tomato  culture 
at  Purdue  University  yelled 
"Eureka,  I  have  found  it."  one  day 
last  year: 

What  he  found  was  a  "really  prac- 
tical" use  for  nail  polish,  and  this 
particular  use  is  to  paint  the  thumb 
nails  of  tomato  pickers  tomato  red, 
in  order  that  pickers  may  have  a 
constant  color  chart  with  them  in 
determining  whether  or  not  a  to- 
mato is  at  the  proper  stage  of 
ripeness  for  picking. 


Stewart 
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Growing  Heifers  Need 
Care  in  Cold  Weather 

Growing  heifers  need  added  care 
and  additional  feed,  now  that  cold 
weather  is  about  to  set  in,  says  C. 
N.  Hall,  Dairy  specialist  at  Penn 
State  College. 

Bring  the  heifers  into  the  barn 
as  soon  as  heavy  frosts  strike  the 
grasses,  or  at  least  provide  extra 
feed,  such  as  hay,  for  these  animals. 
Hall  suggests. 

Heifers,  he  says,  may  be  allowed 
to  run  loose  in  pens  during  the 
winter  months,  but  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  provide  ample 
feeding  space  for  each  animal. 

He  points  out  that  calves  eight 
months  to  a  year  of  age  should  be 
fed  all  the  good  hay  they  will  clean 
up  and,  in  addition,  not  more  than 
5  to  10  pounds  of  either  grass  or 
corn  silage  each  day. 

All  calves  under  one  year  should 


TENSION 
CONTROL 


CLIPMASTER 

Cool,  Easy  Running 
Cow  Clipper 


Preferred  the 
world  over  for 
its  greater 
speed,  ease  of 
handling, 
rugged, 
lasting 
elurability. 

The  quota  of  STEW.XRT  Cliptnasters  WPB  authorized 
IIS  to  produce  is  being  shipijed  at  iatervals  to  distri:>- 
utors  for  their  dealers.  We  do  not  believe  there  will  t>e 
enough  to  meet  the  deniand;  so  see  your  dealer  early. 
STEWART  CHpmaster  Mcxiel  51  is  the  lool-ruunitig 
clipper  with  the  anti-friction  tension  control  that  assures 
perfect  tension  between  blades  for  faster,  easier  clipping. 
Exclusive  Stewart-desiRn  ball-bearing  motor  is  air  cooled 
and  entirely  encased  in  the  insulated  KASY-tiRIl* 
handle  that  is  barely  two  inches  in  diameter.  Send  for 
FREE  (Catalog  of  Stewart  clipping  and  shearing  ma- 
chines. Made  and  guaranteed  by: 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company.  i)ept.  46 
5600  W.  Roosevelt  Kd.,  Chlcafto  50.  111. 

Over  Half  a  Century  Making  Quality  Products 


Classified  Exchange 

Classified  advertisements  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word. 
$1.00  minimum  per  insertion.  Each 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word.     Cash  with  order. 


CLIPPER  SERVICE 

Stewart  clipF>er8  cleaned  and  repaired.  Blades 
sharpened.  50(*  per  set.  Enclose  I0«'  additional 
for  postage.  Prompt  service.  C.  H.  Pownall. 
Nottingham.  Pa.  R2.     Inter-State  member. 


For  Winning  Pictures  in  the 

REVIEW  PICTURE  CONTEST 

An  opportunity  to  turn  your  really  good  snapshots  into  money. 

Prizes  •  •  • 

$5.00  if  picture  is  used  on  front  page,  $1.00  if  used  on  inside  page. 

Open  to  •  •  • 

Members  of  the  Intcr-State  Milk  Producers*  Cooperative  and  their  families. 

Kequirenienls  •  •  • 

1.  Clear,  sharp  outlines,  attractive  background. 

2.  Farm  subject  that  will  interest  others  on  its  merits. 

3.  Description  of  Picture— IVAto.^*  What?  When?  Where? 

4.  Identification  of  sender. 

Mail  to  Interstate  Milk  Producer,  Review,  401  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia  8,  Pa. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned) 
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Suggest  a  Living  Memorial 
To  Heroes  of  War 

Individuals  and  groups  frequently 
wish  to  establish  a  war  memorial 
in  memory  of  someone  who  gave  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  fighting  for  his 
country.  Wm.  R.  Gordon,  ex- 
tension rural  sociologist  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  suggests 
that  in  place  of  a  statue  or  monu- 
ment a  living  memorial  be  given.  He 
suggests  a  shelf  of  books  or  a  set  of 
films  of  educational  value  for  the 
nearest  library,  a  social  or  reading 
room  in  the  community  center  or 
needed  equipment  for  the  com- 
munity hospital. 

Other  practical  memorials  might 
be  community  parks,  a  community 
house,  athletic  field,  swimming  pool 
or  picnic  grounds.  The  size  and 
elaborateness  of  the  gift  would  de- 
pend upon  the  means  and  the  size 
of  the  community. 

Such  memorials  will  be  a  living 
recognition  of  the  heroic  service  of 
the  veterans  and  at  the  same  time 
will  contribute  to  the  wellbeing  of 
the  community. 


Farm  Accident  Survey 
Shows  Extent  of  Losses 

A  survey  of  accidents  which  have 
occurred  on  farms  and  in  homes  of 
rural  Lancaster  county  revealed 
98  accidents  in  seven  months,  start- 
ing March  1 .  These  accidents 
caused  a  loss  of  7,832  man  hours 
from  work  and  necessitated  the 
spending  of  $2,137  in  medical  ex- 
penses. 

The  survey  was  made  by  4-H 
club  and  Future  Farmers  of  America 
boys  and  covered  only  those  acci- 
dents which  have  occurred  since 
March  I.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  a 
lot  more  accidents  occurred  which 
were  not  covered  by  the  report. 

In  studying  the  causes  of  the 
accidents,  it  was  found  that  41  per- 
cent were  caused  by  farm  machines, 
including  tractors;  twelve  percent 
were  the  result  of  falls  and  twelve 
percent  were  injuries  caused  by 
farm  animals.  Other  frequent  causes 
were  the  use  of  small  tools,  stepping 
on  sharp  objects  and  being  hit  by 
falling  or  thrown  objects. 

This  report  was  given  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Lancaster  County 
Farm  and  Home  Safety  Council  on 
October  25  and  the  survey  was 
supervised  by  Wayne  B.  Rent- 
schler,  committee  chairman. 
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She    talked    in    the    morning, 

talked  late  at  night. 
She  chattered  while  driving  straight 

through  a  red  light; 
She  made  quite  a  hit  with  a  truck 

driving  past. 
And  she  learned  the  hard   way,   to 

drive  first  and  talk  last. 


Son:  "Hey,  pop,  what  is  a  mil- 
lennium?" 

Pop:  "Same  as  a  centennial,  but 
with  more  legs." 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Little  Joe  (ending  prayer):  "And 
please,  Lord,  put  the  vitamins  in  pie 
and  cake  instead  of  in  cod  liver  oil 
and  spinach.    Amen." 
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THEY  Still  Die- 
Will  YOU  Buy? 

Th*  Mortnst  honor  Iheir  dead.  Amor- 
Icon  cosuoltie*  are  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  570  eveiy  day  of  war. 


U.  S.  Marine  Corps  photo 


ZlX^y"  570  of  our  boys  w 
pay  for  war  the  AstKirmy 

h  *nu  VOV  UHD  DOLUtS,  WHILE  THE)  6IIIE  UVES? 


There's  a  big  job  ahead;  it  needs  the  best  from 
all  of  us.  War  in  the  Pacific  is  the  costliest  in 
history.  Distances  are  enormous.  Amphibious  at- 
tack across  half  the  world  needs  equipment  in 
astronomical  quantities. 

An  average  Naval  task  force — one  of  many — 
costs  more  than  2  bil/ion  dollars.  One  B-29  Super- 
fortress costs  $600,000.  One  M-4  tank  costs 
$67,417.  One  16-inch  shell  costs  $750.  Think  of 
the  cargo  ships  required  to  transport  these  and 


thousands  of  other  necessities  across  the  Pacific — 
with  danger  of  loss  always  present! 

Your  "money  in  the  bank"  won't  help.  P///  if 
in  War  Bonds.  Don't  make  your  message  to  a 
wounded  Yank — "Sorry  son,  I  can't  afford  to  buy 
more  War  Bonds."  When  he  gets  home,  be  able 
to  say — "Compared  with  yours,  our  part  was  easy. 
But  we  did  all  we  could." 

Do  it  today— NOW 
— while  you  think  of  it! 


This  is  a  BIG  farm  year- Now  Buy  BIGGER  Bonds! 

Here  ore  6  big  reaton*  for  buying  the  most  you  can— $100, 
$500,  $1,000  in  the  big  6th  War  Loan.  War  Bonds  give  yaw: 


I*  The  best  and  cofett  investment 
In  tlie  world. 

3.  At   maturity,    $4.00   for    every 
$3.00  you  loan. 

3*  The  convenience  of  cash— plwt 
incroote  in  value! 

4.  Funds    to   replace   and    restore 


worn-out  farm  equipment,  sell 

fertility,  and  buildings. 
5.  Funds  for  educating  your  chlU 

dren;  a  nest-egg  for  your  own 

security,  travel,  retirement. 
6*  The  increosed  purchasing 

power  vitally  fiee<ied  to 

win  ttte  Peace. 


'Oiiji,- 


7^l^sfr//^/e-m//yW6i 


BUY  BIGGER  BONDS  NOiyf 
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Inter'State   Delegates   Vote   Approval   of 

ADA  Dairy  Promotion  Program 


EASTERN  dairymen  are  about  to 
join  hands  with  their  brothers 
and  cousins  in  the  Midwest 
and  far  West  in  telling  the  public 
somejfacts  of  life  about  the  dairy 
industry.  This  work,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  handled  through  the  Amer- 
ican Dairy  Association,  a  producer 
owned  and  supported  agency  de- 
veloped for  the  joint  purposes  of 
advertising  dairy  products  and 
building  good  will  for  all  men  and 
women  who  depend  upon  the  dairy 
cow  and  her  products  for  their  live- 
lihood. 

Inter-State,  at  the  annual  meeting 
on  November  27-28,  started  the 
ball  rolling  to  introduce  the  Amer- 
ican Dairy  Association  program  in 
this  area  and  took  steps  to  enable 
Inter-State  members  to  participate. 

At  present  the  ADA  (short  for 
American  Dairy  Association)  is  be- 
ing supported  by  dairymen  of  19 
midwest  and  far  western  states, 
but  this  is  a  national  business,  and 
the  move  here  in  the  East  should 
broaden  the  ADA's  effectiveness  and 
extend  as  well  as  intensify  its  work. 

Gives  Facts  to  Public 

In  times  of  plenty  the  ADA's 
primary  function  is  to  advertise  and 
merchandise  dairy  products,  en- 
couraging the  use  of  all  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  thereby  strengthening  the 
entire  dairy  economic  structure. 
Right  now,  with  shortages  so  preva- 
lent, it  is  telling  the  public  the 
facts  about  the  dairy  industry  and 
that  the  day  will  come  again  when 
there  will  be  all  the  butter,  milk, 
cheese,  ice  cream,  etc.,  that  the 
public  will  want. 

ADA  is  financed  by  dairymen- 
and  dairymen  only — it  is  a  farmer 
program  entirely.  The  standard 
basis  of  financing  ADA  in  the  areas 
where  it  is  now  active  is  by  the 
payment  of  one  cent  on  each  p>ound 
of  butterfat  produced  during  the 
first  half  of  June  each  year.  This 
is  equivalent  to  approximately  two 
cents  on  each  one  hundred  pounds 
of  milk  produced  in  the  month  of 
June.  Certain  states  have  enacted 
legislation  authorizing  that  these 
deductions  be  made  and  turned 
over  to  a  proper  state  group  which  in 
each  such  instance,  is  affiliated  with 
ADA.  In  most  states,  however, 
the  deductions  are  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

Sentiment  at  the  annual  meeting 
showed  clearly  that  Inter-State 
members  feel  the  need  for  such  a 
program.     Every  delegate  who  ex- 


pressed himself  approved  the  plan. 
One  expressed  doubt  as  to  the 
desirability  of  inaugurating  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind  when  supplies 
are  so  short  but  Inter-State  dele- 
gates were  unanimous  in  their  final 
approval.  They  showed  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  telling  again 
and  again  and  again  the  facts  about 
milk  and  its  products. 

The  Washington,  D.  C,  market,, 
through  the  Maryland-Virginia  Milk 
Producers  Association,  is  reported 
as  having  just  recently  put  an 
OK  on  the  plan.  Indications  are 
that  producers  in  the  New  York, 
New  England  and  Baltimore  milk 
sheds  are  also  getting  behind  this 
program  and  that  most  of  the  East 
is  interested.  It  is  expected  that 
support  will  be  widespread  in  all 
states  covered  in  full  or  in  part  by 
these  several  milk  sheds. 

High  Standards  Maintained 

Two  recent  events  indicate  the 
high  caliber  of  the  ADA  program. 
A  few  weeks  ago  ADA  headquarters 
sent  out  a  news  release  on  the 
butter  situation.  This  was  widely 
used  and  numerous  metropolitan 
newspapers  commented  editorially 
on  the  situation  as  shown  by  the 
facts  presented  in  that  release. 

Also,  the  ADA  radio  program, 
"The  Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer," 
has  been  selected  for  rebroadcast 
by  shortwave  to  the  men  in  our 
armed  forces  overseas  and  is  to  be 
translated  and  rebroadcast  to  foreign 
countries.     (See  Page  1 1 ,  November 


Review)  This  is  a  part  of  the 
policy  of  rebroadcasting  programs 
to  keep  the  world  "informed  of  the 
production  capacity  and  strength 
of  the  United  States." 

The  National  Dairy  Council  and 
its  many  units  are  working  very 
closely  with  ADA.  These  two  pro- 
grams support  and  strengthen  each 
other,  the  Dairy  Council  emphasiz- 
ing educational  and  nutritional  in- 
formation while  ADA  handles  com- 
mercial promotion. 


Get  Fresh  Viewpoint  In 
Planning  Farm  Buildings 

In  a  talk  before  the  Rutgers  Farm 
Buildings  Institute,  held  early  in 
October,  Dr.  W.  H.  Martin,  direc- 
tor of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  suggested  that 
the  council  "leave  behind  all  pre- 
conceived notions  about  how  a  dairy 
barn,  machinery  shed  or  silo  ought 
to  be  built." 

He  suggested  that  the  committee 
members,  in  developing  their  speci- 
fications for  various  types  of  farm 
buildings,  consider  "the  mind  and 
body  of  the  cow,  the  hen  or  the 
pig  and  write  out  their  specifications 
for  the  environmental,  sanitary  and 
other  factors  that  will  promote  the 
most  efficient  production  of  milk, 
eggs  and  pork." 

In  addressing  the  same  meeting. 
Professor  Deane  G.  Carter  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  stated  that 
during  the  ten  years  following  the 
war  the  farm  building  program  in 
this  country  may  reach  a  total  of  20 
billion  dollars.  He  stated  that, 
"Although  farm  building  values 
account  for  23  to  30  percent  of  all 
farm  property,  engineering  studies 
and  education  in  this  field  have 
lagged  far  behind  the  need." 

The  National  Advisory  Council 
of  this  Institute  is  comprised  of 
dairy,  poultry  and  livestock  special- 
ists and  agricultural  engineers  from 
many  of  the  leading  agricultural 
colleges  and  exf>eriment  stations  of 
the  country.  The  Institute  is  spon- 
sored by  the  John  B.  Pierce  Founda- 
tion of  New  York. 


Sgt.  Leroy  Reynolds ,  Jr.,  «eem«  to 
be  Jjenjoying  hit  fifteen 'day  fur- 
lough on  hit  father*  a  farm  at 
Newark,  Del, 


Boss:  "So  you  want  next  Tuesday 
off,  eh?     May  I  ask  why?" 

Clerk:  "Well,  sir,  it's  my  twenty- 
fifth  wedding  anniversary." 

Boss:  "Good  heavens!  Are  we 
going  to  have  to  put  up  with  this 
every  twenty-five  years?" 


f 


Our  1944  Annual  Meetin 

Interest  and  l^nthusiasm  Uenote  Sound  Policies 


ANEW  high  in  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  reached 
at  the  1944  annual  meeting  of  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers*  Cooperative.  The  attendance  was 
the  largest  since  the  establishment  of  the  cooperative 
in  1936.  The  unanimity  of  ideas  among  the  delegates 
was  readily  apparent  and  the  objective  obviously  was 
the  building  of  the  strongest  possible  organization  as 
the  best  means  of  combating  post-war  troubles  that 
may  possibly  beset  our  industry. 

Of  the  125  delegate  positions,  1 19  were  represented 
the  first  day  and   118  the  second  day,  this  in  spite  of 
difficulties  in   obtaining   help 
the  farms  in  order  to  re- 


on 


lieve  the  elected  delegates  or 
their  alternates  for  attending 
the  meeting.     In  addition,  35 
alternate  delegates   took   ad- 
vantage   of    the    opportunity 
and    attended,    although    the 
regularly     elected     delegates 
represented  their  locals.   The 
registration  showed  about  1 50 
other    members    present    and 
there     were    well     over     100 
guests  at  the  business  sessions. 
The  women's  meeting  drew  an 
attendance  of  more  than  80. 
These   attendance   figures  do 
not  include  200  or  more  un- 
registered   guests    who    were 
present  for  the  banquet  only. 
The  weather  was  ugly  with 
a  driving  rain  falling  all  day. 
As  a  result,  the  hotel  had  few- 
er than  the  usual  number  of 
rooms  released  by  out-going 
customers,  greatly  complicat- 
ing the  job  of  finding  accom- 
modations  for    the    members 
who  had  sent  in  reservations 


District 
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The  banquet  drew  a  record  crowd,  660  guests  being 
in  attendance.  Even  with  this  crowd  the  attendance 
was  cut  somewhat  because  of  the  bad  weather,  numerous 
guests  from  the  city  and  nearby  points  foregoing  the 
pleasure  of  the  banquet  in  order  to  avoid  travel  in  the 
night  storm.  Music  for  this  event  was  provided  by 
a  trio  from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  Invocation 
was  given  by  Rev.  Clayton  L.  Keener,  Nottingham, 
Pa. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Hood,  of  the  agricultural  economics 
extension    staff,    Pennsylvania    State    College,    did    a 

splendid  job  as  toastmaster. 
His  humor  and  the  banter 
between  the  head  table  guests 
and  himself  provided  the  most 
enjoyable  kind  of  entertain- 
ment. Two  groups  of  songs 
were  given  by  Elizabeth 
Hill,  mezzo  soprano,  in  which 
she  completely  captivated  the 
audience  as  she  did  a  year  ago. 
She  voluntarily  led  the  crowd 
in  the  singing  of  several  old- 
time  numbers. 


The  Opening  Session 

The  morning  program  on 
the  first  day  was  given  over  to 
reports  of  Inter-State  and 
staff  members,  including  B. 
H.  Welty  as  President;  H.  E. 
Jamison,  Secretary-Treasur- 
er; Floyd  R.  Ealy  for  the  field 
and  test  department;  Earl  E. 
Warner  for  the  market  in- 
formation department  and  A.  Evans  Kephart  on  legal 
work  for  Inter-State. 

A  new  feature  led  off  the  afternoon  program.  This 
was  the  report  from  the  president  of  each  of  the  five 
secondary  market  groups  and  the  president  of  Center- 
ville  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  Their  reports  were 
well  received  and  were  followed  with  interest  by  members 
and  delegates  from  the  entire  territory  (See  Pages  25-27) 

The  annual  report  by  O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  general 
manager,  followed,  this  being  received  with  unusual 
enthusiasm.  His  report  will  be  found  in  full,  starting 
on  page  10.  A  summary  of  the  Dairy  Council  work 
was  presented  by  C.  I.  Cohee,  President  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  following  which 
copies  of  the  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  delegates 
for  their  study. 


I  liter- State  Mill<  Producers'  Cooperative 
Officers  1944-45 

F.  P.  Willits,  Honorary  President 

B.  H.  Welty,  President 

A.  R.  Marvel,  Vice  President 

H.  E.  Jamison,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Earl  E.  Warner,  Assistant  Secretary-Treasurer 

O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  General  Manager 

A.  Evans  Kephart,  Counsel 

Directors  1 944-45 

1     tH.  D.  Allebach,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

rroHori/-U    ^hQnnl<=»      TronfrM^      N|        I        I?      0 

tW^  CarTCdIins,' HuVlockTMd. 
*J.  W.  Keitfi,  Centerville,  Md. 
tH.  K.  Martin,  Goodville,  Pa. 
Furman  H.  Gyger,  Kimberton,  Pa. 
9    tH.  B.  McDowell  Jr.,  Middletown,  Del. 

10  J.   Lawson  Crothers,   Nortfi   East,   Md. 

11  E.  M.  Crowl,  Oxford,  Pa. 

12  *tW.  H.  Jump,  Houston,  Del. 

13  H.   B.  Stewart,   Huntingdon,   Pa.,   R.   1 

15  *tHoward  W.  Wickersham,  Kelton,  Pa. 

16  C.  G.  Niesley,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  R.D. 
Jos.  S.  Briggs,  Yardley,  Pa. 

*John  Carvel  Sutton,  Kennedyville,  Md. 
*Kenzie  S.  Bagsfiaw,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Coy  E.  Mearkle,  Everett,  Pa.,  R.  3 

A.  R.  Marvel,  Easton,  Md. 
*Frank  C.  Pettit,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

25  *tB.  H.  Welty,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  R.  4 

26  Geo.  A.  Comerer,  McConnellsburg,  Pa. 
Honorary  Life  Member-F.P.  Willits,  Ward,  Pa. 


4 
5 
7 
8 


17 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


tRe-elected  to  Board  JNew  Member  of  Board 

*Member  oF  Executive  Committee 


Distinguished  Speakers 

Greetings  were  brought  to 
Inter-State  and  the  guests  at 
the  banquet  by  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  in  Inter-State  ter- 
ritory. George  L.  Schuster, 
Dean  and  Director  for  the 
Delaware  College,  William 
H.  Martin  for  New  Jersey, 
Dr.  T.  B.  Symons  for  Mary- 
land and  Dr.  F.  F.  Lininger 
for  Pennsylvania 

The  delegates,  members 
and  banquet  guests  were  wel- 
comed to  Philadelphia  by  Dr, 
Myer  Solis-Cohen,  Assis- 
tant Director  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Department  of  Public 
Health.  Dr.  Thomas  G. 
Stitts,  chief,  Dairy  and  Poul- 
try Branch  of  the  War  Food 
Administration,  made  some 
brief  but  forcible  remarks 
about  the  dairy  picture  that 
faces  us  and  the  job  of  getting 
dairy  foods  to  our  boys  overseas  and  in  camps. 

Others,  in  addition  to  the  principal  speaker,  who  oc- 
cupied places  at  the  head  table  included  Wm.  C. 
Weldon,  Ass't.  Chief,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Branch, 
War  Food  Administration;  J.  M.  McKee,  Chairman, 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission;  R.  W.  Sher- 
mantine,  Secretary-Manager,  Maryland  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers';  Charles  Holman,  Secretary,  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation;  Hon.  John 
Dickinson,  General  Counsel,  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company;  O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  General  Manager  of 
Inter-State;  B.  H.  Welty,  President  of  Inter-State; 
Ken  Geyer,  General  Manager,  Connecticut  Milk 
Producers'  Association;  Bruce  Derrick,  Secretary- 
Manager,  Maryland-Virginia  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion;  Phil   C.   Turner,    President.   (/>/.«. /urn /<»  pa«« /«) 
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FIELD  DEPARTMENT 

C.  E.  Cowan,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Ass't  Director 
C.  Reynolds,  Denton,  Md.,  Ass't  Director 

E.  P.  Bcchtel,  Collegeville.  Pa. 

J.  J.  Camp,  Roaring  Spring,  Pa. 

E.  C.  Dunning.  Chambersburg.  Pa. 

Floyd  R.  Ealy.  Broomall.  Pa. 

Clayton    L.    Keener.    Nottingham.    Pa. 

H.  D.  Kinsey,  Quakertown.  Pa. 

J.  T.  Plummer.  Lewistown,  Pa. 

Louis  F.  Tomey,  Easton,  Md. 

D.  W.  Winter,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


SECONDARY  MARKET  MANAGERS 
Altoona  -  Huntingdon — J.  J.  Camp,  Roaring 

Spring.  Pa.,  Phone  190. 
Lancaster — C.    E.    Cowan,    County     Extension 

Office,  Lancaster.  Pa.,  Phone  8372. 
South  Jersey — Royd  R.  Ealy.  County  Extension 

Office,  Woodbury.  N.  J..  Box  334,  Phone  800. 
Trenton— Frederick  Shangle,    19  W.  State  St.. 

Trenton,  N.  J^  Phon^  3-4083. 
Wilmington— hioyd   K.   Ealy.    JU*   W.    7th  St., 
□Wilmington,  Del..  Phone  2-7464. 


Penna.  Dairymen  Meet 
At  Harrisburg,  Jan.  10-11 

The  Annual  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show  meetings  will  be  held  at 
Harrisburg  on  January  9-10-11,1 945. 
This  part  of  the  farm  show  program 
is  being  carried  on  each  year  in 
spite  of  the  inability  to  hold  the 
farm  show.  The  farm  show  build- 
ings are  being  used  in  essential  war 
work  and  are,  therefore,  not  avail- 
able for  exhibition  purposes. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ing during  that  week.  Sessions  will 
be  held  all  day,  Thursday,  January 
II,  at  a  downtown  hall  to  be  an- 
nounced. Headlining  the  program 
will  be  C.  T.  Conklin,  Secretary, 
National  Ayrshire  Breeders*  Associ- 
ation, of  Brandon,  Vermont,  who 
will  talk  on  "Practical  Post  War 
Dairying;"  B.  B.  Derrick,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Secretary-Manager  of 
the  Maryland-Virginia  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  who  will  talk 
on  "The  Milk  Marketing  Situation;" 
Dr.  Glenn  Hedlund,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. Pennsylvania  State  College, 
who  will  talk  on  "Economic  Con- 
ditions Facing  Pennsylvania  Dairy- 
men;" and  Dr.  R.  O.  Blitz,  a 
consulting  veterinarian  with  E.  R. 
Squibb  &  Co.,  whose  subject  is 
"Practical  Measures  in  the  Control 
of  Mastitis." 

The  dairymen's  banquet  will  be 


held  on  Wednesday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 10,  at  6:00  P.M.,  at  the  Penn 
Harris  Hotel.  The  speaker  at  this 
event  will  be  Albert  S.  Goss, 
Master  of  the  National  Grange,  and 
who  made  such  a  hit  as  the  banquet 
speaker  at  Inter-State's  1943  annual 
meeting.  O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr., 
Inter-State's  general  manager  will 
be  toastmaster. 

At  this  event  the  annual  awards 
for  outstanding  herd  testing  and 
dairy  herd  improvement  association 
work  will  be  made. 

Other  sessions,  during  the  farm 
show  program,  will  be  given  over 
to  other  livestock  interests,  potato 
growers,  horticulturists  and  other 
farm  groups. 

Complete  programs  of  the  farm 
show  meetings  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Harrisburg,  or  C.  M.  Fry, 
Secretary  of  Farm  Show  Commis- 
sion, State  College,  Pennsylvania. 


Inter-State  Will  Be  On 
Air  Over  WCAU,  Jan.  13 

Tune  in  your  radio  to  WCAU  at 
9:30  A.M.,  on  Saturday,  January  13. 
Inter-State  has  been  extended  an 
invitation    to    prepare    and    deliver 

tnt*    farm    nmaram     rf»anlarl\/    Krr»arl- 
.1--     j-.-g,. - -s '*-^       ^.~^tx^ 

cast  at  that  time. 

The  subject  has  not  yet  been 
selected,  but  it  will  be  appropriate, 
based  upon  current  conditions. 

Please  make  note  of — the  day, 
Saturda[y,  January  13 — the  hour, 
9:30  A.M.     and  the  station.  WCAU. 

Inter-State  will  be  on  the  air — 
listen  in. 


Need  Fewer  Machines 
in  Managed  Milking 

In  the  matter  of  machinery  alone, 
managed  milking  shows  a  big  ad- 
vantage over  the  usual  milking 
routine,  and  1.  E.  Parkin,  dairy 
extension  specialist  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College  believes  many  more 
Pennsylvania  dairymen  will  want 
to  adopt  this  modern  milking  prac- 
tice when  they  learn  more  about  it. 

The  specialist  calls  managed  milk- 
ing the  "common  sense  practice  of 
preparing  cows  for  milking."  All 
that  is  involved  is  the  application 
of  a  hot  towel  massage  until  the 
udder  becomes  reddened,  hardened, 
distended,  and  the  teats  lose  their 
flabbiness  and  become  rigid. 

7  his  preparation  is  followed  by  the 
use  of  a  strip  cup  to  eliminate  the 
forestreams.  After  a  wait  of  a 
minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half  the 
milking  machines  are  attached. 

Mr.  Parkin  cited  recent  demon- 
strations which  showed  that  one 
man  following  managed  milking 
practices  and  using  only  one  milking 
machine  could  milk  as  many  cows 
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in  the  same  length  of  time  as  another 
man  using  two  milking  units  in  the 
usual  milking  procedure. 

But,  of  importance  equal  to  that  in 
the  saving  of  machines  is  the  fact, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  dairy  expert, 
that  managed  milking  reduces  udder 
irritation,  produces  more  milk  and 
saves  time.  It  also  is  less  wearing 
on  the  cows  and  enables  them  to 
continue  in  production  longer. 

Personal  Glimpses 

Miss  Lois  Grouse,  daughter  of 
Clifton  Grouse,  Queen  Anne,  Md., 
was  a  representative  of  the  nation's 
nearly  two  million  4-H  Club  mem- 
bers at  the  first  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Rural  Education.  Ray- 
mond Mueller,  son  of  R.  G. 
Mueller,  Cordova,  Md.,  also  at- 
tended the  conference. 

Word  has  been  received  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norman  Frank,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  that  their  son.  Staff 
Sergeant  Paul  Frank,  was  wound- 
ed in  France  for  the  fourth  time. 

A  check  of  $2.80,  in  payment  for 
14  bags  of  milkweed  pods,  was  given 
to  Wayne  Lonsberry,  8,  of  Cones- 
toga,  who  was  called  "milkweed  kid 
king"  of  Lancaster  county.  Wayne 
is  the  son  of  Donald  Lonsberry. 

while  riarry  \»ortn  oi  iNorth 
East,  Md.,  was  husking  corn  at  his 
farm,  fire  broke  out  in  his  store  at 
Bay  View.  The  fire  spread  so 
quickly  that  the  contents  of  the 
store  were  a  total  loss. 

Jos.  S.  Briggs,  Inter-State  direc- 
tor from  District  17,  was  in  the 
limelight  this  month,  his  picture 
appearing  on  page  1 9  of  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  Farm  Journal,  being 
interviewed  by  the  Journal's  as- 
sociate editor,  Ray  Anderson,  while 
on  a  tour  covering  fourteen  states. 

In  Classifying  the  herd  of  Israel 
W.  Brendle  and  Son,  (Melvin) 
East  Earl,  Pa.,  the  Holstein  Friesian 
Association  rated  a  number  of 
cows  "good,"  "good  plus,  "  and 
very  good. 


The  clerk  in  a  butcher's  shop  was 
chatting  with  a  customer  when  a 
woman  rushed  in  and  interrupted 
the  conversation. 

"Give  me  10  cents  worth  of 
cat's  meat — quick,"  she  shouted. 

Then,  turning  to  the  other 
customer,  she  said  lamely,  "I  hope 
you  don't  mind  my  being  served 
before  you" 

"Not  if  you're  as  hungry  as  all 
that,  madam,"  was  the  freezing 
reply. 


Having  trouble  making  up  your 
Christmas  shopping  list?  The  ans- 
wer is  easy,  buy  and  give  bonds  or 
stamps! 


Detember,  1944 

**$eacc  on  (Eattij— 
(@oob  Mill  tlTotoarb  iHen*' 

We  are  approaching  Christmas, 
the  season  of  the  year  dedicated  to 
"Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  To- 
ward Men." 

We  in  America,  especially  those 
of  us  still  in  civilian  pursuits,  can 
enjoy  the  spirit  of  that  creed  per- 
haps better  than  most  people,  but 
it  is  a  safe  assumption  that  our 
men  in  camps,  on  ships  on  the  high 
seas,  and  in  the  front  lines,  feel  the 
spirit  exemplified  by  those  words 
more  than  any  of  us.  They  are  in 
position  to  weigh  with  considerable 
exactness  the  meaning  of  those 
words  and  the  desirability  of  a 
complete  fulfilment  of  that  meaning. 

This  creed  of  "Peace  on  Earth, 
Good  Will  Toward  Men,"  is  born 
in  the  heart  and  soul  of  every  true 
Christian.  It  is  the  driving  force 
that  has  done  much  to  make  America 
what  she  is  today.  We  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  day  when  those  words 
will  attain  their  full  significance 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  who 
feel  so  deeply  on  this  subject  must 
be  detracted  from  exercising  our 
convictions  to  the  fullest.  We 
have  been  detoured  from  our  pur- 
pose,   as    it    were,    to    protect    our- 

Scivca     aiivj     v.»«-»*      »»£*•-»«-»»•     »«^«..      

who  have  none  of  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  and  who  would  divert 
the  peace  of  others  to  their  own 
mean  advantage.  Our  boys  in 
uniform  are  demonstrating  that  we 
are  determined  to  live  in  a  Christian 
world  where  "Peace  on  Earth,  Good 
Will  Toward  Men"  shall  prevail. 


Announce  New  Study 
of  Cattle  Diseases 

Establishment  of  a  fellowship  at 
Rutgers  University  to  prornote  fur- 
ther research  on  Bang's  disease  of 
cattle  has  been  announced  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Martin,  dean  and  director 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  N.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station. 

The  fellowship  project  will  be 
financed  by  a  grant  from  The  Men- 
nen  Company,  and  will  supplement 
studies  which  have  been  under  way 
for  some  years  at  the  Experiment 
Station.  Specificially,  it  provides 
for  the  investigation  of  different 
methods  of  applying  vaccine  for  the 
control  of  Bang's  disease  in  dairy  and 
beef  cattle,  and  for  the  preparation 
of  a  complete  bibliography  of  scien- 
tific information  concerning  this 
disease.  Methods  of  measuring 
immunity  against  the  disease  will 
form  an  important  part  of  the  study. 


National  Council  Announces 
Milk^Federation  ^Withdrawal 

The  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives  has  announced  that 
the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation  will  withdraw  on 
January  I.  1945.  The  Federation 
has  been  one  of  the  Council's  81 
direct  member  organizations  and  has 
formed  the  basis  for  one  of  the 
Council's  14  commodity  Divisions. 

Homer  L.  Brinkley,  president  of 
the  National  Council,  said,  "This 
action  comes  after  conferences  con- 
tinuing over  a  period  of  more  than 
two  years.  The  National  Council 
will  continue  to  work  with  the 
Federation  on  all  matters  of  mutual 
interest  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past." 


Twins  Richard  and  Marjorie  Yard 
are  shown  here  posing  with  their 
pet  calves,  also  twins.  This  pic- 
ture was  sent  by  Marie  Yard, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 

Short  Hay  Crop 
Is  Dairy  Problem 

Several  alternative  solutions  are 
held  out  by  R.  H.  Olmstead, 
dairy  specialist  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  for  dairymen  faced 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  make 
a  short  hay  crop  last  through  the 
winter. 

When  roughage  is  plentiful,  hay 
is  fed  three  times  a  day  or  all  the 
cows  will  clean  up,  and  corn  silage 
is  limited  to  25  to  35  pounds  daily. 
Larger  feedings  of  silage  will  com- 
pensate for  shorter  hay  rations,  but 
if  both  hay  and  silage  are  scarce 
the  remaining  alternatives  are  to 
reduce  size  of  the  herd,  use  substi- 
tutes, or  buy  hay. 

Olmstead  suggests  that  in  "many 
cases  it  will  be  more  profitable  to 
weed  out  a  few  low-producing  cows, 
since  a  few  less  cows,  fed  well,  will 
make  more  money  for  the  owner 
than  a  larger  number  of  cows  on 
short  rations." 

Substitute  roughage  could  include 
corn  fodder  and  straw,  he  points  out. 
Straw,  while  not  highly  nutritious 
for  milk  production,  may  help  the 
roughage  situation.  Sprinkling  it 
with  molasses  water  makes  it  more 
palatable. 

Good  corn  fodder  also  may  be 
used  in  greater  quantities  as  rough- 
age. The  feeding  value  is  mainly  in 
the  leaves  and  where  fodder  is 
shredded  the  cows  can  pick  out  the 
more  nutritious  parts  and  the  re- 
mainder can  be  worked  into  bedding. 
Hay  has  a  feed  value  somewhat 
less  than  two-thirds  that  of  grain, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  ac- 
curate comparison  of  their  relative 
values.  Much  depends  upon  the 
kind  and  quality  of  the  hay. 


Adult  4-H  Club  Leaders 
Fill  Important  Roles 

Farm  leaders  who  devote  part  of 
their  time  in  1945  to  4-H  club  affairs 
will  make  a  contribution  toward 
meeting  important  present-day  and 
future  needs,  is  the  belief  of  Allen  L. 
Baker,  state  4-H  leader,  who  says 
plans  are  being  made  to  arrange  club 
activities  for  farm  boys  and  girls  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

v-^nc  or  tilt  kkii^\jk  vcii.v  ««v^^u  .»»  .-••■.- 
4-H  club  wheel"  is  the  local  leader, 
and  an  opportunity  for  this  type  of 
service  again  soon  will  be  presented. 
Baker  states. 

"Despite  the  war,  boys  and  girls 
continue  to  develop  and  grow — in 
some  fashion.  Experience  of  the 
past  two  years  indicates  that  rural 
parents  are  anxious  for  their  boys 
and  girls  to  get  just  as  much  of 
normal  experience  and  training  as  it 
is  possible  to  give  them. 

"In  every  community  there  is 
need  for  the  four-fold  training  for 
Heads-Hands-Hearts-and  Health  for 
boys  and  girls.  We  need  skilled 
farmers  and  homemakers  for  the 
future.  We  need  to  develop  rural 
leadership  for  the  days  to  come. 
In  this  entire  porgram  the  local 
leader  will  play  a  prominent  part, 
and  much  of  the  credit  for  4-H  club 
achievements  properly  belongs  to  the 
men  and  women  who  serve  in  this 
capacity." 

I  tches— Something  that  when  a 
recruit  is  standing  at  attention  his 
nose  always. 

We  had  been  told  that  "no  new 
crime  has  been  invented  for  5,000 
years."    Then  along  came  Hitler. 


Only  butter  can  be  butter 


The  world  needs  fewer  cranks- 
more  self-starters. 


Ambition  eternally  sets  new  goals 
to  conquer. 


A  Southern  gentleman  objects 
to  the  use  of  "Yanks"  to  denote 
American  soldiers  in  recent  head- 
lines. Well,  there  wasn't  room  in  the 
line  to  say  Damyanks, 


Class  Prices,  Pennsylvania  Markets 

i*^***                                              ^rea  Class  I            Class  II  Class  III 

'^*""«                                       Number  Oct, -Nov.     Oct.         Nov.  Oct.           Nov. 

Philadelphia  Suburban                       I A  $3  85       $3  267     $3.27  $2  338       $2  541 

H  T^J      T ,^-..  ^^0         ^"92       3  197  2  498         2.502 

Huntingdon-Tyrone                          10.Z2  3  45         3   192       3.  197  2  498         2  502 

btate-Wide                                          |1  330         3192       3197  2  498         2  502 

Lancaster |4  3.73         3.210       3.215  2  498         2:502 

*^^***'"8                                            15  3  70        3.210       3.215  2.498        2  502 


Classification  Percentages 

Pennsylvania  (State  Control)  and  Wilmington 
October  I  I A  II  ///    ^A^  Bonus 

Cream  Top  Dairy 1 00  0  Q  Q  

Eachus  Dairy 91  Q  o  a  

Everett  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co..        44  03               0                   46  37               9  60               — 
Hoffman's 35  5  7 "  q  

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co 47  0  53  n  

New  Jersey 
November  Norm  Cream 

Castanea  Dairy fQO  A 

Scott-Powell  Dairies |00  Q 

Supplee- Wills-Jones 1 00  0 


100 
100 
100 


Prices  Paid  for  4'^o  Milk 


irea 


Buyer  Location 

Abbotts  Dairies. (N.  J.  Producers) 

Bechtel.  1.  Lloyd Royersford,  Pa IA 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington,  Del — 

Centerville  Producers  Co-op Centerville,  Md  

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington.  Del  — 

Cream  Top  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa ..  .  .  14 

Delamore  Dairy Wilmington,  Del. .  — 

Eachus  Dairy.  West  Chester.  Pa lA 

Everett  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co Everett.  Pa.  10Z2 

Fraim's  Dairy Wilmington.  Del.      .  — 

Greenhill  Dairy Wilmington.  Del  — 

Highland  Dairy  Products Doe  Run.  Pa I A 

Hoffman's Altoona,  Pa 9 

Lancaster  Milk  Co Lancaster.  Pa 14 

- ,        - .     ,    _  '     New  York  Market — 

New  York  Buyers 201-10  mile  zone — 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson.  Pa  9 

Queen  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa. .  ......  14 

Rohrer-Med-O-Farms  Dairy Lancaster   Pa  14 

Scott-Powell  Dairies  (N.  J.  Prtiducers)  '.'.'..  — 

Stnckler   Dean  D.  &  Son Huntingdon.  Pa I0Z2 

Supplee- Wills- Jones Nassau,  Del  

<,  ,  "     ,,.  "   ^".  (N.  J.  Producers).  — 

Sylvan  View  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa. .  .  .  14 

Tri-County  Dairy  Honey  Brook,  Pa.  1 A 

Waple  Dairy.  Tyrone.  Pa 10Z2 

X/^''  ^"^P*»i:y    .-  Wilmington.  Del — 

Western  Maryland  Dairy Rising  Sun.  Md..  — 

Williamsburg  Dairy Williamsburg.  Pa.  10Z2 


Oct. 

Nov 

$4.03 

$4.03 

3.83 

3.81 

3  76 

3.80 

3  90 

3  90 

3.73 

3  90 

3.90 

3.80 

3  29 

3  93 

3  93 

3.83 

3  86 

3.82 

3.64 

3.80 

3.80 

3.62 

3  71 

3.43 

3.80 

3.73 

4.03 

4.03 

3.40 

3.66 

3.66 

4.03 

4.03 

3.73 

3.835 

3.40 

3.89 

3  91 

3.79 

3  79 

Feed  Price  Summary  for  November,  1944 

Compiled  by  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative,  1944 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers 


Nov. 

1944 
„,.    Ingredient  ($  per  T.) 

Wheat  Bran 5 1   90 

16%  Mixed  Dairy  Ration         57  56' 
24% 62  67 


Oct.  Nov.  %  Change,  Nov..  1944 

/*         X^  X  .-.  ^®'*?L                   compared  with 

^^r^^T^  ^^  P^""  ^  >  Oct-  1944      Nov.  1943 

50.53  52.00             +2.71             -  0  19 

58  45  59.34            -  1.52                3  00 

63  67  62.60            -  1.57           +  Oil 


Two  soldiers  were  eagerly  reading 
letters  from  home.  Suddenly  Bill 
gave  a  shout. 

"Strike  me  pink!"  he  explaimed. 
"My  son's  got  three  feet." 

"Chuck  it!"  retorted  Tom. 
"Tain't  possible." 

"'Strue!"  said  Bill.  "See  what 
the  missus  says  *ere." 

He  handed  the  letter  to  Tom,  who 
read:  "You  won't  know  little 
Johnny  now.  He's  grown  another 
foot." 


Applying  for  his  citizenship  pap- 
ers. Gino  was  doing  all  right  until 
he  came  to  the  questions  about  the 
American  flag.  "What  is  it,"  asked 
the  Judge,  "that  you  always  see 
flying  over  the  Courthouse?" 

"Peejins!"  confidently  replied 
Gino. 


In  this  world,  it  is  not  what  wc 
take  up,  but  what  we  give  up.  that 
makes  us  rich.  — Beecher 
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Class  Prices 

Wilmington 

F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  4^^ 
Class  I 


December,  1944 


October 

November 

December 


$3.93 
3.93 
3.93 


y-o  milk 
Class  II 
$3,128 
3.121 


New  Jersey 


F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk 

Class  I  Class  II 

October  $3.83  $2.67 

November  3.83  2.67 

December  3.83  2.67 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each  class  is 
20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than  the 
price  of  3.3%  milk. 


♦Cream     JDry  Skimmilk 
$24,750  11.9599^ 


Prices  of 

October 

November  24.750  11.8161  ff 

* — Per  40-quart  can  of  40  percent  cream. 

J— Per  pound  of  roller  process  dry  skimmilk, 
each  as  used  in  determining  the  Phila- 
delphia Class  1 1  price. 


Average  Price  New  York  92-Score  Butter 

The  quoted  price  has  been  46.73  per 
pound  since  January.  1943,  this  price  in- 
cluding rollback  subsidy  payments  since 
June.  1943. 


Prices  reported  as  paid  by  handlers  in 
markets  not  under  Federal  control  are 
determined  according  to  price  schedules 
furnished  by  the  handler  or  from  statements 
furnished  with  milk  checks  and  checked  in 
the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  pre- 
miums which  individual  producers  may 
earn. 


The     hmttt^rfaf     <-|ifForonl-ial     io     'k     <.f>n*-«     .^.^- 

point  in  all  Pennsylvania  markets  listed 
except  Philadelphia  where  it  is  4  cents.  The 
differential  in  Wilmington  and  in  New 
Jersey  markets  is  also_4  cents  a  point. 


Prices  Paid  for  3.5%  Milk 
By  South  Jersey  Buyers 
September,  1944 

Grade  **A*' 
Dairy  &  Premium 

Abbotts  Dairy  $4.23 

Arrowhead  Shoemaker      4  23 
Bundick  Dairy 

Castanea  Dairy  4  23 

Conover,  C.  L.  4.078 

Decker,  Conrad  4.23 

Dennery  Dairies  4.01 

Holly  Ravine  Dairy  4 .  23 

Kligerman  Dairy  4.23 

Locust  Lane  Farms  4 .  1 74 


Grade 
"B" 

$3.83 
3.83 
3  83 
3  83 


3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.72 
3.83 
.-  —  3.83 

These  prices  were  reported  to  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  by  the  New 
Jersey  Milk  Control  Board  as  the  average 
prices  paid  by  these  buyers  for  all  milk  in 
the  respective  grades.  Prices  received  by 
individual  producers  will  vary  from  these 
prices  as  their  respective  returns  may  be 
influenced  by  their  relative  amounts  of 
norm  and  excess  milk. 


N.  J.  Milk  Products  Co.  3  934 

Parks  Dairy  4 .  23 

Rainier's  Dairy  4 .  23 

Scott-Powell  £3airies  4  23 

Supplee-Wills- Jones  4  23 
Sylvan  Seal 
Trenton  Dairy 

Wilson  Dairy  4  23 


First  she  wanted  sheer  stockings 
to  look  Hke  bare  legs.  Now  that  she 
has  bare  legs,  she  uses  make-up  to 
make  them  look  like  stockings, 
which  is  why  merchandising  to 
women  is  hardly  dull. 


r 


Prices  4%  Milk,  Oct  and  Nov. 

These  are  the  prices  known  to  have  been  paid — or  not  less  than  the 
minimum  permitted  prices— at  each  plant  location  under  Marketing 
Order  No.  61  for  the  Philadelphia  milk  marketing  area,  as  announced  by 
Market  Administrator  Wm.  P.  Sadler,  for  milk  purchased  during 
October  and  November,  1944. 


Handler 


Plant  Location 


SS  Price 


Nov. 
Price 


I 


;? ii  Oct. 


Handler 


Plant  Location 


Market  Average  f  .o  b.  Philadelphia  —    $3,943  $3,949 


Abbotts  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa 

Coudersp>ort.  Pa 


402 

Curryville.  Pa 339 

Easton,  Md 283 

Goshen,  Pa 241 

Oxford,  Pa 227 

Port  Allegheny.  Pa.   .416 
Spring  Creek,  Pa. .  . 
Ardmore,  Pa 


.431 


Ardmore  Home  Dairies. 

Baldwin  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Barlow,  A.  C.  &  Son .....  .Glen  Mills.  Pa. . 

Bedminster  D'ynin's  Ass'n. .  Bedminster,  Pa. 
BergdoU's,  John  C,  Dairy. .  Boothwyn,  Pa. .  . 

Booth,  Chas.  T Chester,  Pa 

Breuninger  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

•*      Richlandtown.  Pa 

BrookmeadG'rns'y  Dairies.  Wayne,  Pa 

Brown's  Dairy Glenside,  Pa 

Bucks  Co.  Farms  Dairies .  .  .  Morrisville,  Pa..  . 

Buehlers  Dairy Willow  Grove,  Pa 

Clover  Crest  Dairy  Farm  .  .  Newtown,  Pa 

Cooklyn  Milk  Co Goldsboro,  Md 


n 

.22 
.09 
.07 


ri 


Dairy 
i^airy 


Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 


v.^  heater. 


1     fX. 


Darling,  Pa. .  . 
Mont  Clare.  Pa. 
Reading,  Pa. 


Crawford.  M 

^^rystie,  wm 

Darlington  Bros 

Degers  Dairy .  . 

Dietrich's  Dairy  _ 

Engel  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ervin's  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Frankford  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gailey  Ice  Cream  Co Delta,  Pa 

Gardenville  D'ymn's  Ass'n.Gardenville,  Pa.. 
Gardenville  Farm  Dairies .  .  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Gaynor,  Hyland  L Boothwyn,  Pa. 

Gorman  Dairies Newtown  Sq..  Pa 


.227 

.07 

.07 

.22 

.07 

.13 

.262 

.07 
.09 
.13 

.234 


.248 

.13 

.11 

.09 

.07 


Greentree  Creamery  Ass'n     Obelisk,  Pa 22 

Gross.  Charles.  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa.         -- 

Grubbs  Dairies Media,  Pa. ......  .     07 

Hamilton  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .     — 

Hansen,  A.  R Philadelphia,  Pa.         - 

"    Mainland.  Pa H 

Harbisons*  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa.  — 

Brandtsville.  Pa. .       .276 

Byers,  Pa 22 

Carlisle,  Pa 276 

•*       Hurlock,  Md 283 

"  "  Massey.  Md 241 

"       "         .  .    Millville,  Pa 332 

••        Sudlersville.  Md. .  .    .248 

Hernig,  Peter,  Sons Philadelphia.  Pa^ 


.276 

.09 

.11 


Boiling  Springs.  Pa 

Hill  Crest  Farms Eddington,  Pa 

Holiday  Dairy  Norristown.  Pa. . 

Homestead  Guernsey  Farm  Chester  Heights,  t^a.  .  li 

Hutt's  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ivy  Crest  Guernsey  Dairies  Hatboro,  Pa. ._. 

Jersey  Queen  Dairy Philadelphm,  Pa 

Johnson.  J.  Ward  Dairy 


09 


Lehigh  Valley  Farmers 

Marmer.  John 

Marshall.  T.  Forest 
Martin  Century  Farms 

Meyers  Dairies 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy 
M  issimer-Wood-Narcissa 
Montg-Berk  Dairy  Co 


Woodlyn.  Pa 07 

Allentown.  Pa 234 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  — 

Linwood.  Pa 09 


Lsinsdale,  Pa. .  .  . 

Ambler,  Pa 

Chester.  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


.11 
.09 
.07 


.227 

.09 

.11 


^ ^    _  Boyertown,  Pa 

Nei^n  Dairies.  . .'  yp"!®,*°^/ d 

Oakes  Dairy  Farm  Chadds  Ford.  Pa 

Oakland  Farms  Ef '.TTY  Y-^^^^lf ' 

Pennbrook  Milk  Co  Phi  ade  phia.  Pa.         - 

Penn-Reed  Milk  Co. .       .    •  gelWil  e.  Pa.  .318     3.548 

Quaker-Maid  D'y  Products.Phi  ade  phia.  Pa. 
Quinn's  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. 


$3,990 
3.558 
3.681 
3.737 
3.719 
3.733 
3.544 
3.509 
3.984 
3.948 
3.807 
3.805 
3.864 
3.943 
3.969 
3.742 
3.999 
3.850 
3.731 
4.040 
3.876 
3.695 
3.960 
3.917 
3.930 
3.896 
3.622 
4.008 
4.034 
3.979 
3.680 
3.801 
3.972 
3.823 
4.045 
3.629 
4.008 
3.988 
3.982 
3.858 
3.748 
3.949 
3.643 
3.699 
3.643 
3.636 
3.678 
3.587 
3.671 
3.835 
3.529 
4.000 
3.834 
3.958 
3.967 
3.900 
4.005 
3.879 
X4.300 
4.007 
3.961 
3.953 
3.836 
4.007 
4.006 
3.615 
3.809 
4.169 
3.820 
3.995 


3.972 
3.942 


$3,993 
3.604 
3.624 
3.680 
3.722 
3.736 
3.604 
3.569 
4.046 
3.933 
3.918 
3.781 
3.838 
3.922 
4.013 
3.756 
4.044 
3.872 
3.735 
4.077 
3.825 
3.650 
3.990 
3.900 
4.008 
3.864 
3.614 
4.030 
3.998 
3.950 
3.694 
3.775 
3.983 
3.827 
4.022 
3.656 
4.049 
3.999 
3.994 
3.835 
3.725 
3.953 
3.647 
3.703 
3.647 
3.640 
3.682 
3.591 
3.675 
3.858 
3.552 
3.966 
3.840 
3.913 
3.980 
3.902 
4.033 
3.867 
3.613 
3.978 
3.917 
3.835 
3.849 
4.004 
3.996 
3.615 
3.847 
3.926 
3.812 
3.975 
3.535 
4.119 
3.907 


Rosenberger's  Dairies Hatfield,  Pa 

Schillinger's  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Scott  Powell  Dairies  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 


•  •  9 

.13 


BiglerviUe.  Pa 283 

Clayton,  Del 241 

Fairdale,  Pa 318 

New  Holland.  Pa..     .234 

Snow  Hill.  Md 304 

.276 


"       York  Springs,  Pa. 

Shearer,  Paul  B.  &  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Center  Port,  Pa.. 

Suburban  Dairies Manoa,  Pa 

Supplee- Wills-Jones(a) 


.248 


Philadelphia,  Pa. .       — 

Bedford.  Pa 332 

Chambersburg,  Pa.    .297 
Hagerstown,  Md. .      .304 

Harrington,  Del 262 

Huntingdon.  Pa 332 

Leaman  Place.  Pa.     .234 

.  Lewistown,  Pa 311 

.  Mercersburg,  Pa. .  .    .311 

Mt.  Plesant,  Del...    .227 

Princess  Anne.  Md.   .297 

.Townsend,  Del 234 


Price 

$3,635 
4.004 
3.918 
3.918 
3.612 
3.647 
3570 
3.654 
3.584 
3.619 
3.682 
3.404 
4.110 
3.955 
3.593 
3.650 
3.650 
3.663 
3.593 
3.691 
3.614 
3.614 
3.698 
3.628 
3.691 
3.670 
3.938 
3.913 
4.047 
3.750 
3.986 
3.908 
3.882 
3.950 
3.714 
3.969 
3.941 


Nov. 
Price 

$3,725 
4.020 
3.926 
3.926 
3.613 
3.655 
3.578 
3.662 
3.592 
3.620 
3.657 
3.379 
4.084 
3.957 
3.595 
3.630 
3.623 
3.665 
3.595 
3.693 
3.616 
3.616 
3.700 
3.630 
3.693 
3.672 
3.944 
3.877 
4.008 
3.680 
4.028 
3.859 
3.903 
3.893 
3.922 
3.969 
3.994 


Worton.  Md 233 

Sylvan  Seal  Milk Philadelphia.  Pa.         — 

Sypherd's  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa.         — 

Taylor's  Dairy Jenkintown.  Pa..  .  .     ^- 

Turner  &  Wescott Glenroy.  Pa 234 

Walnut  Farms  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa. .       — 

Warners  Dairy Berwyn,  Pa  09 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms Wawa,  Pa  09 

Willow  Ridge  Farm Hatboro,  Pa. . .._  .  .    .09 

Wilmer  Dairies Conshohocken.  Pa.     .07 

Wissahickon  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .     — 

Witchwood  Dairy Spring  House.  Pa. .    .11 

*_^The  location  differentials  set  forth  in  this  column  are  as  provided 
in  paragraphs  961.8(d)  and  961.8(e)  of  the  markeUng  order.  The 
location  differential  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  961 .8(d)  is  22  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  delivered  at  plants  located  31  to  40  miles 
from  City  Hall  in  Philadelphia  and  an  additional  0.7  cent  for  each 
additional  10  miles  (33.9  cents  in  201-10  mile  zone).  Under  para- 
graph 961 .8(e)  an  additional  deduction  of  3  cents  per  hundredweight 
is  permitted  at  such  plants  and  has  been  deducted  in  determining 
the  minimum  permitted  prices.  Where  a  price  higher  than  the 
minimum  is  paid  or  the  intention  to  pay  a  higher  price  is  made 
known  such  price  is  then  reported.  Paragraph  961.8(e)  permits 
deductions  of  7  to  13  cents  per  hundredweight,  as  listed  int  he 
tabulation,  on  milk  delivered  at  plants  11  to  30  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia City  Hall, 
a -Prices  paid  on  October  milk  are  O.lff  higher  at  all  stations  at 

which  producers  were  underpaid  by  that  amount  on  September 

milk. 
X  -Will  pay  butterfat  differential  of  3  cents  per  point. 


MARKET  SUMMARY 


Class  1  price,  4%  milk 

Class  11  price.  4%  milk 

Weighted  average  price 

Class  1,  pounds 

Class  II.  pounds 

Total  pounds 

Class  1.  percent 

Class  II.  percent 

Average  butterfat  test,  % 

Numl«r  of  producers 

Pounds  per  day  per  farm 

Value  4%  basis  ^^  ,„.  rr 

f.o.b.  Philadelphia      $2,430,781.33 


Nov.  '43 

$4,030 

3.316 

3.983 

38.329.203 

2.673.367 

61.004.772 

93.61 

4.39 

4.11933 

9,447 

213 


Oct.  "44 

$4,030 

3.248 

3.943 

69.091.863 

4,838.806 

73.930,669 

93.43 

6.37 

4.04233 

9.616 

248 


N 


ov. 


•44 

$4,030 

3.241 

3.949 

64.416.301 

3.710.034 

68.126.333 

94.33 

3.43 

4.03935 

9.346 

238 


$2.913.%7.78     $2,690,248,07 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Farmers  Face  Complex  Future 


SAVE  THIS  ISSUE 

IT  CONTAINS 

A  COMPLETE  REPORT 

OF  THE 

1944  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF 

YOUR  INTER-STATE 


B>^  B.  H,  WELTY,  President  of  Inter^State 

ANOTHER  year  of  war  has  passed  which  has  brought  us  one  year  closer  to 
fpeace.     We  hope  that  long  before  our  next  meeting,  peace  will  be 

[here.  Present  indications  are  that  this  will  materialize  shortly  in  the 
German  theatre  of  war  and  we  are  all  hoping,  perhaps  too  wishfully,  that 
the  end  of  the  Japenese  resistance  will  follow  quickly. 

Our  nation  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  produce  the  implements  of 
war  and  the  food  necessary  for  the  men  who  are  fighting  this  war  on  the 
home  front  and  the  battle  fronts.  Our  production  has  been  so  tremendous 
that  we  have  surprised  ourselves,  astonished  our  Allies  and  confounded  our 
enemies. 

But  regardless  of  when  we  achieve  victory,  now  is  no  time  to  let  up. 
We  must  drive  forward  with  every  ounce  of  energy  until  victory  is  ours. 
We  must  push  the  fight  to  the  finish 
and  the  harder  we  push  the  sooner 
we  will  reach  that  finish.  This  goes 
for  both  farm  and  factory.  We  who 
are  producing  food  must  keep  on 
producing  food  to  carry  ourselves 
and  our  Allies  through  the  war, 
and  to  feed  liberated  countries  as 
needed.  We,  as  Americans,  cannot 
do  less. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  next 
to  the  men  on  the  fighting  fronts, 
the  men  on  the  farms  have  done 
about  the  most  important  over-all 
job  in  this  war.  We  have  produced 
more  with  less!  There  is  no  use  to 
repeat  how  we  have  done  it — you 
men  know  the  answers  and  the 
sacrifice  this  has  entailed. 

When  peace  does  come,  and  we 
hope  it  is  soon,  there  will  be  another  job 
to  do.  It  is  well  to  take  stock  of  what  we 
have  learned  as  a  result  of  this  war  and  plan 
accordingly.  One  thing  we  learned  is  that 
the  physical  examinations  under  Selective 
Service  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  more  than 
four  million  men  because  of  physical  unfit- 
ness, much  of  which  was  due  to  malnutrition 
during  infancy,  youth  or  young  manhood — • 
the  result  of  improp>er  foods  or  eating  habits. 

An  Opportunity  for  Us 

That  immediately  suggests  a  responsibil- 
ity to  us.  We  must  so  merchandise  our 
product  that  we  can  get  it  on  to  the  tables 
of  practically  every  family  in  the  nation 
and  get  it  there  in  abundant  quantities. 
We  know  that  there  is  no  better  food  group 
for  maintaining  a  sound  level  of  nutrition 
thaufi  milk  and  its  products.  We  produce 
the  basic  product.  Our  rising  generation 
and  future  generations  are  tomorrow's 
markets  for  our  products. 

Furthermore,  it  is  good  business  cm  our 
part  to  go  after  this  market.  Present 
indications  point  to  a  surplus  of  dairy 
products  after  the  war  is  over.  There 
need  be  no  surplus  if  every  American  family 
has  as  much  milk,  butter,  cheese,  ice  cream 
and  other  dairy  products  as  nutritional 
authorities  say  they  should  have.  Our 
job  is  not  only  to  produce  milk  but  to  help 
get  it  to  the  consumer  and,  very  imp>ortant, 
inform  the  consumer  of  the  great  value  of 
our  product. 

There  are  other  problems  we  must  face 
in  the  post-war  period.  One  is  that  of 
economical  production  of  milk.  Producing 
milk  at  the  lowest  practicable  cost  is  good 
business.  Once  the  war  is  over  and  we  no 
longer  need  every  last  pound  of  milk,  the 
wise  dairyman  will  cull  his  herd.  He  will 
get  rid  of  every  poor  producer.  He  will 
practice  better  feeding  in  order  to  get  as 
much  milk  as  possible  from  each  pound  of 
feed.  He  will  carry  on  a  sound,  progressive 
breeding  program   which   will  steadily   im- 


prove the  quality  of  his  dairy  herd.  The 
recently   developed    artificial    breeding    as- 

«»^X^«1  Ck  #>«^X«^  ^  <»^%««^^  I  W        «•«>•«  ■««•«««  «w.n.W         «%*kJ         .«,.. —    #- I 

OV^^A«A«.A^^AAO»       OV«>\AAa\.AAjr        A A« AA AO^V^VA      CtllO      tJLJd  alCU* 

will,  we  believe,  go  far  in  this  direction. 
In  short,  economical  production  consists  of 
more  milk  from  fewer  cows  with  less  labor. 

Another  post-war  need,  and  one  which 
will  involve  a  distinct  change  from  our 
war-time  policies  will  be  to  restore  the 
dairy  industry  to  a  sound  price  policy. 
Right  now,  dairymen  in  the  Philadelphia 
milk  shed  are  receiving  $1,13  per  hundred- 
weight on  their  Class  I  milk.  $.80  on  their 
Class  II,  This  nioney  is  from  government 
sources  and  is  paid  in  this  manner  in  order 
to  "hold  the  line"  on  living  costs.  This  is 
approximately  2'/2  cents  per  quart  which  is 
being  paid  from  public  funds — that  is.  it 
is  being  or  will  be  paid  by  the  public  as 
taxpayers  rather  than  by  the  public  as 
consumers. 

One  effect  of  this  program  has  been  un- 
consciously to  develop  in  the  minds  of  the 
consumer,  a  feeling  that  14  cents  is  a  fair 
price  for  milk,  when  actually  the  cost  is 
16'/2  cents  a  quart. 

Milk's  True  Value  Not  Known 

This  misconception  of  milk's  true  value 
forebodes  rather  distressing  adjustments 
whenever  the  general  price  level  does  go 
down  or  subsidies  are  discontinued.  With 
present  high  production  costs,  the  dairy 
industry  would  immediately  go  into  a 
tail-spin  were  the  producers'  revenue  from 
milk  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
sidies. Incidentally,  the  present  subsidy 
paid  direct  to  producers  of  80  cents  per 
hundredweight  expires  March  31.  1945. 
The  other  35-cent  subsidy — a  purchase 
and  resale  arrangement  made  with  the  milk 
buyers — ^will  expire  June  30  as  will  all  other 
subsidies  except  as  extensions  or  new  sub- 
sidies may  be  specifically  authorized  by 
The  Congress. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  sound  and  con- 
structive thing  to'*^do  is  to  get  back  to  a 
"pay  as  we'go"  basis  of  milk  pricing  just  as 
soon  as  we  can.  If  special  circumstances, 
brought  on  by  the  war  or  forced  by  expe- 
diency, should  require  that  subsidies  be 
continued,  then  we  shall  have  to  bear  with 
this^improvisation  for  awhile  longer.     Con- 


sidering the  price  freezing  policy  of  our 
national  government  and  the  determined 
drive  to  keep  down  the  immediate  cost  of 
living  as  a  means  of  holding  down  wage 
ceilings,  it  is  probable  that  subsidies  will 
be  continued  in  some  form  or  other  as  long 
as  hostilities  continue. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  most  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Total  milk  production  has  not 
gone  up  during  the  war  as  has  the  production 
of  many  other  farm  products.  This  has 
been  due  in  part  to  the  relatively  long 
time  needed  to  build  up  dairy  herds,  and 
to  the  inability  to  get  in  or  out  of  the  busi- 
ness in  a  hurry.  Another  reason,  more  im- 
F>ortant.  has  been  that  other  farm  products 
have  paid  better,  giving  higher  returns  for 
feed  and  labor.  As  a  result  it  was  only 
natural  that  farmers  as  a  whole  would 
put  more  emphasis  on  the  production 
programs  that  provide  the  higher  labor 
returns. 

Farmers'  Returns  Are  Low 

The  acute  farm  labor  situation  which  we 
have  been  experiencing  these  last  three 
years  has  been  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
relatively  low  returns  that  farmers  receive 
for  their  labor.  Many  men  have  been 
taken  from  farms  by  Selective  Service  but. 
all  in  all.  a  far  greater  number  have  left  the 
farms  because  of  the  attraction  of  high  wages 
in  war  industries.  This  is  evidence  that 
farm  wage  returns,  whether  for  hired  help 
or  for  the  farmer,  himself,  are  relatively 
low. 

The  ideal  arrangement  would  be  a  wage 
level  for  the  efficient  farm  worker  that  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  wage  level  of  his 
city  cousin  engaged  in  industry.  Many 
people  have  asserted  that  changes  are 
needed  which  would  accomplish  this  end. 
Personally.  I  am  convinced  that  our  people 
on  the  farms  are  entitled  to  returns  equal 
to  those  in  industry.  Such  a  situation, 
however,  would  create  a  new  crop  of  prob- 
lems. 

During  this  war  we  have  demonstrated 
our  ability  to  produce,  under  handicaps, 
more  food  than  we  ever  thought  ix>ssible. 
Were  returns  for  farm  labor  increased  to 
industrial  levels,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
post-war  output  of  farm  products  would 
sky-rocket  and  therefore  become  a  burden, 
not  only  upon  the  farmers  but  uf>on  our 
nation.  The  accomplishment  of  such  wage 
equality  will,  it  seems,  have  to  be  gradual 
and  be  made  a  part  of  a  long-time  program. 

War  is  the  cause  of  many  dislocations. 
It  takes  our  men  away  from  their  homes, 
sending  them  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world. 
It  causes  people  to  move  from  one  section  of 
the  country  to  another  to  fill  new  and 
strange  jobs.  It  compels  the  use  of  new 
materials  or  old  materials  in  new  ways.  It 
creates  price  situations  which  throw  old 
established  industries  out  of  gear.  One 
notable  victim  of  such  a  dislocation  is  the 
butter  industry. 

Protect  Our  Butter  Markets 

During  normal  times,  butter  takes  the 
shock  of  surplus  dairy  products  and  in 
times  of  shortage  the  milk  ordinarily  used 
for  butter  is  a  source  of  supply  for  other 
dairy  products.  But  in  war  it  seems  that 
there  is  a  persistent  shortage  of  other  dairy 
products  and  much  of  the  milk  which 
formerly  found  its  way  into  butter  is  now 
consumed  as  fluid  milk,  evaporated  milk, 
powdered  milk  and  cheese — all  essential 
war  foods,  many  of  which  are  readily 
exportable  to  our  men  fighting  overseas. 
Likewise  many  of  these  products  can  be 
stored  and  military  reserve  supplies  built 
up.       Butter    is    taking    the    brunt.      Our 
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civilian  consumption  is  about  two-thirds 
normal  and  our  butter  supply  situation  is 
getting  steadily  worse. 

I  want  to  issue  a  warning,  right  here,  that 
we  must  protect  our  butter  markets  for  the 
future,  if  butter  is  to  resume  its  old  place 
as  a  balance  wheel  and  shock-absorber  for 
the  dairy  industry.  If  our  butter  market 
is  lost  or  terribly  weakened,  it  will  have  a 
severely  adverse  effect  on  the  entire  dairy 
industry  and.  since  dairying  is  the  biggest 
peace-time  industry  in  the  country  bar 
none,  not  even  steel  or  automotive — any 
p>ermanent  damage  to  the  butter  industry 
is  bound  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  all  agricul- 
ture and  on  our  entire  national  economy. 

Our  Position  on  Taxes 

A  recent  development  with  which  co- 
operatives are  faced  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  an  organization  called,  "The 
National  Tax  Equality  Association"  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  This  group  pur- 
ports to  be  studying  the  entire  taxation 
problem. 

It  seems,   however,    that   practically   all 
its  efforts  are   being  directed   against  co- 
operative  farm   organizations,    which   they 
insist     are     subsidized      by     government. 
They  say  that  the  profits  of  cooperatives  are 
exempt  from  taxes  whereas  a  true  coopera- 
tive has  no  profits  to  be  taxed.     But  co- 
oF>eratives    are    subject    to    practically    all 
other  taxes.     This  group  also  refers  to  the 
preferential  treatment  given  cooperatives  on 
government  loans,  while  the  facts  are  that 
cooperatives  many  times  find  it  cheaper  to  get 
their    loans    through     regular    commercial 
channels  and   that   business  and   industry 
have    made    tremendous    borrowings    from 
the  government  through  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  which   funds  are  not 
generally  available  to  farmer  cooF>erative8. 
I   stated  that  a  true  cooperative  has  no 
profits.      The   true  cooperative   is   really   a 
big  partnership  and  any  savings  made  as 
a  partnership  go  to  the  partners  who  must 
pay  taxes  on  their  individual  shares.    These 
shares,  as  you  know,  are  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  business  done  and  not 
according  to  the  amount  of  stock  owned  or 
money  put  into  the  organization. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  there  is  a 
place  for  a  cooperative  wherever  a  soundly 
managed  cooperative  can  do  a  better  job. 
Incidentally,  reports  indicate  that  about 
60  percent  of  the  farmers  in  this  nation  are 
members  of  coop>eratives.  many  are  mem- 
bers of  more  than  one.  A  true  coo|>erative 
is  an  example  of  democracy  in  action  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  our  farm  organizations 
will  resist  any  effort  to  break  down  or 
weaken  our  cooperatives. 

Keeping  Track  of  Members 

Another  matter  that  has  been  of  concern 
to  me  as  your  president,  is  the  relatively 
free  movement  of  Inter-State  members 
from  one  buyer  to  another.  We  have  dis- 
cussed this  at  board  meetings  and  last  fall 
at  local  meetings.  My  knowledge  of  the 
operation  of  other  milk  marketing  coopera- 
tives has  revealed  that  Inter-State  is  a 
rare  exception  in  this  matter.  Practically 
all  other  cooperatives  permit  no  shifting 
of  members  from  one  buyer  to  another  but 
direct  such  changes  as  may  seem  desirable. 

This  situation  is  one  of  long  standing  in 
Inter-State  and  with  our  individual  dealer 
pool  in  the  market.  1  must  admit  it  has 
had  one  advantage  and  that  is  to 
avoid  the  freezing  of  producers  on  low 
price  markets  when  other,  better  markets 
may  be  available  near  at  hand. 

But  in  many  respects  it  is  not  good  busi- 
ness for  the  member  and  it  is  certainly  not 
good  business  for  the  cooperative  itself. 
Many  times  we  have  learned  of  a  member 
changing  from  one  buyer  to  another  without 
much  consideration  of  the  status  of  his 
new  buyer.  With  numerous  temporarily 
expanded  war-time  markets  for  milk,  it  is 


quite  possible  that  producers  who  have  made 
these  quick  changes  without  proper  consid- 
eration will  experience  a  large  sized  head- 
ache when  the  war-time  market  is  deflated. 
As  for  Inter-State's  concern  in  this  matter, 
we  frequently  lose  track  of  such  members  for 
two  or  three  months,  even  when  they  shift 
to  another  approved  buyer  and,  of  course, 
are  not  getting  any  commission  from  them 
during  that  time.     As  a  result,  the  member 
has    no    protection     under    his    marketing 
agreement  for  that  period.      It  also  leaves 
to  the  rest  of  you  members  who  are  staying 
with  your  regular  markets,  the  steady  load 
of  carrying    Inter-State's   operations.      For 
practical    purposes    the   member    who   goes 
to    an    unapproved    buyer    is    lost.       It    is 
quite  probable  that  when  the  dairy  industry 
gets  back  onto  a  peace-time  basis,  some  of 
these  producers  will  be  wishing,  and  wishing 
hard,    they   had    the   help   of    Inter-State's 
market  guarantee. 

This  shifting  around  is  not  in  line  with  a 
sound  coop>erative  system  of  marketing 
milk  and  it  violates  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  marketing  agreement.  Con- 
sidering all  of  these  facts,  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee of  your  Board  of  Directors  has 
recommended  that  this  be  discussed  exten- 
sively and  that  a  policy  be  developed,  with 
your  knowledge  and  information,  which  will 
be  less  lax  in  this  regard. 

More  Rigid  Policy  Considered 

It  would  seem,  when  this  p>olicy  is  finally 
determined,  that  in  order  for  a  member  to 
remain  in  good  standing  in  Inter-State, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  secure  per- 
mission of  Inter-State  before  changing  from 
one  buyer  to  another.  Such  a  policy  would 
not  mean  that  permission  to  change  would 
be  denied.  That  would  depend  upon  the 
circumstance  of  the  case,  especially  where 
it  would  be  from  one  approved  buyer  to 
another.  Our  Inter-State,  however,  cannot 
go  on  guaranteeing  markets  and  represent- 
ing our  members  unless  it  knows  where 
these  producers  are  selling  their  milk  and 
the  conditions  in  their  particular  markets. 

There   are   certain   other    problems   with 


Prayer  From  Overseas 

By  Corp.  Robert  C.  McKinley,  USMCR 

If  I  could  say  a  prayer  today, 

I*d  say  a  prayer  for  those  who  pray 

For  those  they  miss. 
Like  plasma  for  the  hearts  that  bleed, 
I'd  pray  descend  with  gentle  speed 
A  healing  kiss. 

For  all  the  hollow,  stifled  grief, 
The  worries  that  defy  relief, 

I'd  ask  a  balm; 
If  only  just  the  slightest  lapse, 
The  shadow  of  a  hope  perhaps, 

A  moment's  calm. 

The  turmoils  there  are  no  less  great 
Than  those  of  blood  and  filth  and  hate 

That  drench  the  shore 
Where  weary  men  with  angry  guns 
Advance  among  the  silent  ones 

Who  fight  no  more. 

For  souls  at  home  with  foes  to  face. 
Who  have  to  battle  time  and  space 

And  conquer  fears, 
Send  rest  and  peace  and  sunshine  warm 
To  still  the  universal  storm 

Of  soundless  tears. 

(Reprinted  hy  special  permission  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  copyright  1944  by 
The  CurHs  Publishing  Company.) 

Ex>itor's  Note  :  -"Bob"  McKinley  is  known 
to  many  Inter-State  members.  He  became 
a  Marine  just  a  year  ago,  having  formerly 
been  a  Dairy  Council  staff  member  in 
which  capacity  he  appeared  at  many  district 
dinner  meetings  and  at  the  1943  annual 
meeting. 


which  we  are  all  confronted  but  which  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  we  can  do  nothing 
about  them  as  individuals  and  only  very 
little  as  a  local  or  regional  group.  On  such 
matters  we  need  national  action.  Among 
these  problems  are  national  price  policies, 
tariffs,  disposition  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  reciprocal  trade  agreements, 
and.  of  course,  the  relationship  of  agricul- 
ture and  labor. 

These  are  being  ably  handled  in  Washing- 
ton by  our  National  farm  groups,  namely, 
the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation  of  which  Inter-State  is  a  mem- 
ber; the  National  Grange;  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

Our  Federation' s  Program 

The  Federation  holds  its  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago  next  week.  Much  thought 
and  study  have  been  given  to  a  program  for 
that  meeting  and  it  has  asked  all  member 
organizations  to  submit  recommendations 
on  eight  problems  to  be  considered  at  that 
time,  as  follows: 

1.  The  need  for  an  up-to-date  parity 
formula  for  dairy  products. 

2.  A  direct  fair  price  program  vs.  sub- 
sidies. 

3.  A  federal  price  policy  to  stimulate 
butter  production  and  give  the  producer  of 
farm-separated  cream  a  better  break. 

4.  Surplus  disposal  programs. 

5.  The  marketing  agreement  and  orders 
program. 

6.  The  part  which  indi  /idual  farmers  may 
play  in  meeting  post-war  strains  with  a  more 
efficient  dairy  industry. 

7.  The  extension  of  milk  producer  co-ops. 

8.  Educational  and  adverti.sing  pro>rams 
for  dairy  products. 

In  that  connection,  I  want  to  state  that 
two  coiiiiiiiltecs  ueveiopevi  tuis  program. 
One,  a  steering  committee,  consisted  of 
our  general  manager,  O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr., 
as  its  chairman,  with  Art  Lauterbach,  our 
former  general  manager,  and  FredSexauer 
as  associate  members.  The  other  com- 
mittee comprised  of  economists  of  member 
organizations  and  agricultural  colleges  all 
over  the  country,  included  among  others, 
our  statistician.  Earl  Warner,  and  also  Bill 
Barr  and  Dr.  Pierce  of  State  College. 

On  the  Job  for  Milk  Producers 

The  Federation's  Board  of  Directors  and 
Executive  Committee  have  held  numerous 
meetings  during  the  past  year  to  formulate 
policies  on  current  issues  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  dairy  industry.  I  believe  there  is  no 
farm  commodity  group  in  the  country  that 
has  a  more  alert  or  more  capable  organiza- 
tion backing  it  up  than  we  milk  producers 
have  in  the  Federation  nor  any  with  a 
bigger  job  to  do. 

These  national  organizations  deserve 
our  loyalty  and  8upF>ort.  They  have 
membership  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Their  strength  lies  in  their  broad  member- 
ship among  progressive,  alert  far.riers.  the 
great  majority  of  whom  operate  their  own 
farms,  whether  as  owners  or  tenants. 
We  can  depend  upon  these  organizations. 

This  meeting  is  most  gratifying  to  me. 
We  have  an  excellent  attendance  and  a  lot 
of  visitors  who  are  interested  in  Inter-State 
and  its  work.  Many  of  our  delegates  have 
come  in  spite  of  diiTiculties  at  home.  1 
dare  say  a  few  have  not  been  able  to  make 
it  because  of  a  lack  of  help  to  take  over 
while  they  would  be  away.  But  to  all  of 
you  delegates,  members,  guests  and  to  our 
own  staff,  including  the  directors,  the 
fieldmen  and  the  m  n  and  girls  in  the 
office.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  hard 
work  for   Inter-State  during  the  past  year. 

A  politician  is  an  aaimal  that 
can  sit  on  the  fence  and  still  keep 
both  ears  to  the  ground. 
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ound  Planmne  Is  Best  Proeraim 


By  O.  H.  HOFFMAN,  JR,,  Qeneral  Manager  of  InteV'State 


THE  reports  which  have  been  given  you  today  by  Mr.  Welty,  Howard 
Jamison,  Earl  Warner,  Floyd  Ealy,  the  Presidents  of  the  Secondary 
Markets  and  Royden  Powell  have  spread  out  before  you  a  very  com- 
plete account  of  the  year's  work.  If  you  have  found  them  satisfactory, 
you  can  give  a  considerable  amount  of  credit  for  their  being  so  to  the 
girls  in  our  office,  each  of  whom  has  done  her  job  well  this  last  season  and 
thus  made  it  more  possible  for  these  men  to  have  given  you  the  reports 
which  they  have.  Likewise,  Floyd  Ealy's  report  is  complete  and  easy  to 
give  because  of  the  fine  work  done  by  the  field  staff.  In  the  last  twenty-four 
months  your  fieldmen  have  signed  up  1 607  new  members.  1 1  required  the  forty- 
nine  months  prior  to  September  1,  1 942,  to  secure  1614  new  members,  which 
is  only  seven  more  than  this  two-year  sign-up.  Certainly  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  for  me  to  reiterate  any  high  points  of  the  year's  work  which 

have  so  ably  been  brought  out. 

I  am  glad  of  this,  because  there 
are  some  matters  I  want  to  discuss 
with   you,    which   appear   to   me  of 

the   utmost   importance.      The   last 

year    is    water    over    the    dam.       It 

ended    well.       The    prices,     though 

part    of    them    were    subsidy,    were 

relatively  favorable  and  the  demand 

for  milk  was  strong.    Our  difficulties 

were    those    which    were    inevitable 

in    connection    with    the    war.      We 

have  added  to  our  reserves,  though 

entirely  too  little  in  my  judgment. 

Our  staff  has  grown  in  self-reliance 

and  efficiency.     Our  directorate  has 

grown  in  unity.     The  best  thing  to 

do  is   to   look   ahead   and   plan   for 

tomorrow. 


War's  End  Uncertain 

The  big  question,  of  course,  is 
when  will  the  war  end.  I  know  the 
answer  to  this  question  no  better 
than  do  you  nor  is  this  ignorance 
any  reflection  upon  either  of  us. 
No  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  himself,  has  admitted 
his  inability,  accurately,  to  forecast 
the  date  of  its  termination.  The 
optimists  are  hopeful  that  Germany 
may  break  down  shortly  and  that 
the  Euroi>ean  phase  of  the  conflict  will  be 
over  by  the  first  of  the  year.  Mr.  Churchill 
did  recently  venture  a  guess  that  it  might 
run  until  next  Easter. 

The  conflict  with  Japan  will  take  many 
months  longer.  Whatever  else  we  know 
though,  this,  I  believe  we  can  hazard: 
The  war  will  end  more  suddenly,  if  not  at  an 
earlier  date  than  we  expect. 

Reconversion  Problems 

Following  its  close,  there  is  bound  to 
come  a  period  in  which  either  partial  or 
total  reconversion  over  into  civilian  manu- 
facture will  take  place.  If  the  war  in 
Europe  ends  first,  as  seems  certain,  this 
reconversion  phase  will  be  less  severe  than 
if  the  war  were  to  stop  completely  at  one 
time.  The  cessation  of  fighting  in  Europe 
of  itself,  however,  will  result  in  a  consid- 
erable F>eriod  of  reconversion.  During  this 
period  there  appears  certain  to  be  quite 
an  amount  of  unemployment. 

If  this  period  catches  us  between 
next  January  and  the  first  of  next 
August  and  our  accelerated  rate  of 
milk  production  continues,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  we  will  have  quite  a 
different  utilization  picture  from  what 


we  have  now  and,  quite  probably,  we 
may  have  some  surplus  problems  this 
very  next  spring.  And  none  of  our 
memories  here  are  so  short  that  we  do 
not  recall,  painfully,  that  a  decrease 
in  the  utilization  of  Class  I  milk  means 
a  lower  blend  price.  This  happens 
even  if  the  class  prices  remain  the 
same. 

Eighty  cents  of  the  total  price  now  re- 
ceived by  producers,  moreover,  is  paid  in 
the  form  of  subsidy.  In  addition,  a  thirty- 
five  cent  subsidy  is  paid  us  through  our 
buyers  on  Class  1  sales.  The  Government 
subsidy  program  for  milk  ends  March  31st. 
as  far  as  the  announcement  of  the  War  t  ood 
Administration  is  concerned  and,  by  law, 
it  ceases  altogether  on  the  30th  day  of 
next  June  when  the  Act  which  provides  for 
it  expires. 

Meantime,  our  consumers  have  grown 
accustomed  to  a  fourteen-cent  bottle  of 
milk  during  a  period  when  their  earning 
power  has  been  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  and,  if  the  European  phase 
of  the  war  ends  between  January  and  Easter. 
we  have  the  not  too  pleasant  prospect  of 
lower  utilizations,  subsidies  going  out  the 
window  and  the  consumers*  earning  power 
going  down,  all  at  the  same  time. 

Following  the  reconversion  period  there 
doubtless  will  be  an  era  during  which  we 
will  see  a  business  activity  which  will  be 
considerably  greater  than  that  which  we 
witnessed  prior  to  the  present  war.  It  is 
wishing  for  too  much,  however,  to  hope 
that  this  activity  will  be  as  great  as  the 
phenomenal  activity  which  now  goes  on. 
Then,  most  likely,  will  be  the  time  when 
we  will  be  most  severely  threatened  with 
inflation.  Certainly,  it  will  be  a  miracle 
if  some  inflationary  developments  do  not 
take  place  at  that  time. 

Opinions  Differ 

The  optimists  hold  that  the  present 
high  production  of  dairy  products  is 
bound  to  be  used  up  in  the  post-war 
market.  The  arguments  which  they 
use  are  that  the  country,  in  good  times 
and  bad,  has  regularly,  year  after  year, 
consumed  more  milk;  that  thousands 
of  soldiers  as  well  as  civilians  have 
learned  to  like  and  use  it;  that  we  have 
rationed  down  the  butterfat  in  ice 
cream  and  in  fluid  cream  considerably, 
and  that  when  rationing  is  lifted  the 
use  of  these  products  will  vastly  in- 
crease; that  butter  is  being  replaced 
with  oleomargarine  only  because  the 
consumer  cannot  get  butter  and  that, 
once  he  can,  he  will  consume  vast 
quantities  of  it. 

The  pessimists  answer  all  this  by 
saying  that  our  military  population  has 
used  great  quantities  of  milk  only 
because  the  Government  furnished  it 


to  them;  the  civilian  population  be- 
cause milk  was  subsidized  and  because 
civilians  have  had  more  money  than 
they  ever  had  before  in  their  lives  and 
with  less  things  upon  which  to  spend 
it.  They  contend  that  the  post-war 
era  will  see  more  of  all  sorts  of  consum- 
er goods  made  available  and  that  these 
will  appear  at  the  very  time  when  wages 
start  coming  down. 

My  experience  in  life  has  been  that  if 
one  can  prepare  himself,  in  uncertain  times, 
for  the  worst  which  may  happen  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  himself  in  a  reasonably 
optimistic  frame  of  mind,  he  will  go  through 
evil  times,  if  they  come,  in  much  better 
shape  than  if  unprepared  and,  should  the 
times  which  come  be  not  evil,  no  harm 
will  have  been  done  by  this  preparation. 

Preparedness  Urged 

This  philosophy,  applied  to  the  present 
case,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  safe  thing  for  the  average  milk  producer 
to  do  right  now  is  to  assume  that  he  has 
seen  the  best  of  the  present  period  of  high 
prices  and  high  utilizations. 

Inter-State's  records  show  that  the 
weighted  average  f  .o.b.  prices  per  hun- 
dredweight of  4  percent  milk,  for  a 
representative  portion  of  the  Phila- 
delphia market,  for  the  month  of 
September  for  the  last  seven  years, 
were  as  follows: 


1944 

$4.71  (including  subsidy) 

1943 

3.92 

1942 

3.47 

1941 

2.94 

1940 

2.49 

1939 

2.43 

1938 

2.37 

Certainly  we  can  do  no  smarter  thing  than 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  possibility  that 
we  have  reached  the  top  of  the  hill.  1  have 
discussed  this  matter  more  or  less  extem- 
poraneously at  four  or  five  local  dinner 
meetings  this  fall.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  get 
into  again,  here  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  make  our 
preparations  for  the  post-war  period  on 
three  different  fronts,  the  personal  one,  the 
regional  one  and  the  national  one. 

Producers'  Responsibilities 

Certain  things  each  of  us  will  have 
to  do  for  himself.  No  person  nor 
agency  can  do  them  for  us.  The  first 
I  believe,  is  to  prepare  for  a  more 
efficient  operation  of  farm  and  herd, 
immediately  after  the  high  demand  for 
milk  is  over.  It  is  necessary  and 
proper,  now,  that  we  hold  on  to  every 
cow  who  has  any  milk  in  her.  Every 
drop  of  that  milk  is  precious  and  badly 
needed,  it  will  be  while  the  war  goes 
on,  but  we  must  get  our  cows  cata- 
logued and,  the  minute  the  emergency 
is  over,  be  ready  to  cut  loose  those 
animals  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
are  not  economical  and  efficient  makers 
of  milk. 

Nothing  will  pay  the  average  farmer 
better  from  now  on  until  the  end  of  the 
war  than  the  money  spent  in  D.H.I. A. 
work  in  order  that,  over-night,  he  may  know 
what  cows  to  get  out  of  his  herd. 

If  we  have  any  loose  money,  now  is  the 
time  to  spend  it  in  getting  our  present  farm 
plants  in  shape  to  produce  a  higher  quality 
of  milk  when  the  war  is  over,  rather  than 
to  use  it  in  any  expansion  schemes.  Now  is 
the  time,  of  all  times,  to  get  out  of  debt 
and  keep  out  of  debt.     Now  is  the  time  to 
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start  getting  our  farming  operations  set 
up  so  that  in  the  post-war  period,  we  can 
be  selling  a  maximum  of  things  and  buying 
a  minimum  of  things. 

Don't  forget,  the  average  man  usually 
takes  his  biggest  licking  when  he  starts 
swapping  things  for  dollars  and  then 
swapping  dollars  for  others  things;  that 
is,  unless  he  has  sp>ecial  talents  at  trading, 
which  most  of  us  like  to  think  we  have  but 
few  of  us  actually  possess. 

Another  enormously  important  thing 
which  we  will  have  to  do,  individually, 
is  to  get  ourselves  in  a  frame  of  mind 
to  accept  some  of  the  conditions  which 
are  bound  to  come  when  the  war  is 
over.  Also,  we  must  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  we  farmers  will  need  our  farm 
organizations  in  the  post-war  era  far 
more  than  we  need  them  now  and  that, 
if  these  organizations  are  to  do  their 
best  job  for  us,  we  must  staunchly 
back  them  up,  not  start  tearing  them 
to  pieces  when  things  get  tight. 

Cooperatives  Needed 

1  hate  to  admit  it,  but  we  farmers  are 
particularly  prone  to  criticize  our  own 
organizations  at  the  very  time  we  need  them 
most.  We  did  this  in  the  slump  following 
the  last  war,  so  much  so  that,  in  some 
areas,  we  lost  our  organizations  altogether. 
This  must  not  hapF>en  again.  In  the  last 
post-war  period  labor  was  not  nearly  so 
well  organized  as  it  now  is.  Certainly  its 
power  in  Government  was  infinitely  less. 
We  could  afford  a  little  "in-the-family" 
fighting  then;  this  time  such  rows  will  be 
pure  suicide. 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  milk 
producers  discovered  that  the  distribution 
of  milk  was  rapidly  becoming  a  corporate 
business  while  its  production  continued  in 
the  hands  of  small  individual  oF>erators. 
This  discovery  led  to  the  formation  of 
organizations  like  the  old  Inter-State,  the 
Maryland  State  Dairymen's  Association, 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Producers' 
and  others  throughout  the  country.  The 
farmers  found  it  was  necessary  to  join 
together  regionally  and  that  they  did. 

1  have  discussed  some  of  the  things  which 
the  individual  farmer  must  do  for  himself 
in  the  post-war  era.  He  is  going  to  have 
to  do  some  others  through  his  coop>erative 
and  last  year  1  told  you  your  greatest 
market  insurance  was  a  cooperative  ready 
to  nieet  your  post-war  problems.  I  also 
told  you  it  was  practically  imp>ossible  to 
state  with  any  exactness  what  these  prob- 
lems would  be. 

1  recommended  to  you  that  you  have  a 
well-trained  and  self-reliant  staff,  a  united 
Board  of  Directors,  a  well-informed  mem- 
bership and  a  reserve  with  which  to  meet 
the,  as  yet,  unrevealed  problems  with 
which  we  would  be  faced.  Now,  a  year 
later,  many  of  these  problems  are  still 
unrevealed.  Others,  however,  are  begin- 
ning to  come  to  light. 

Inter-State  Active 

Only  a  dreamer'can  believe,  for  instance, 
that  we  are  going  to  have  any  great  ces- 
sation of  Governmental  regulation  after 
the  war,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
regulation  in  the  field  of  milk.  Likewise, 
pressure  is  bound  to  be  brought  for  re- 
adjustments in  prices  and,  whether  these 
re-adjustments  come  or  not,  the  ultimate 
effect  of  this  pressure  largely  will  be  in- 
fluenced, in  this  area,  by  Inter-State's 
appearance  before  the  Control  bodies. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Inter-State,  it  has  been  taking 
the  leading  part,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
almost  the  only  part,  in  producer- 
representation  before  the  Control  bod- 
ies in  this  and  our  secondary  markets. 
On  top  of  this,  Inter-State  and  the 
Dairymen's  Cooperative  Sales  Associa- 
tion in  Pittsburgh  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  passage  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Milk  Control  Act  in  its  present 


form.  Inter-State  also  had  consider- 
able to  do  with  the  present  New  Jersey 
Milk  Control  Act. 

Order  No.  61,  the  Federal  Order  in 
Philadelphia,  was  requested  by  Inter- 
State  and  Inter-State's  vote  brought  it 
into  the  market.  Inter-State,  has  been 
the  principal  spokesman  for  producers 
before  the  OPA  in  this  area  and.  Inter- 
State  has  occupied  a  position  of  respect  and 
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prestige  before  all  of  these  various  agencies. 
We  are  bound  to  have  a  greatly  increased 
amount  of  work  to  do  before  each  of  them 
in  the  post-war  period. 

Aside  from  the  purely  price  aspect  of 
control  there  are  other  market-wide  prob- 
lems which  only  an  organization  like  Inter- 
State  can  undertake.  One  of  these  is  the 
matter  of  seasonal  variations  in  production. 
Mr.  Warner  and  Miss  Schultz  have  pre- 
pared charts  which  are  on  exhibition  here 
which  illustrate  this  point  and  1  do  not 
propose  to  quote  from  their  very  excellent 
figures  in  my  paper.  The  fact  remains 
that,  in  this  almost  exclusively  fluid  market, 
we  have  more  milk  than  we  need  in  the 
spring  and  less  than  we  need  in  the  fall. 
This  is  a  condition  which  must  be  faced 
realistically. 

There  are  several  proposed  solutions. 
This  market  once  had  a  base-surplus  plan 
and  there  are  still  proponents  for  the  return 
of  such  a  program.  Others  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  a  seasonal  change  in  the  price 
of  fluid  milk  and  a  vigorous  educational 
program  on  the  part  of  the  Cooperative 
and  other  agencies  in  the  market  will 
accomplish  just  as  much  in  leveling  out 
production  and  will  be  more  favorably 
received  by  our  producers.  In  any  event, 
however,  this  is  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with 
immediately  after  the  war  is  over. 


Inspection  Discussed 

I  expect  to  see  the  health  regulation 
question  pop  up  again  after  the  war. 
You  remember  the  old  proposal  that 
we  have  uniform  health  regulations 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  which 
would  be  the  maximum  regulations  to 
be  required  of  any  producer  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  proposal,  which 
has  been  up  before,  is  appealing  to  the 
producer  on  the  theory  that  it  would 
eliminate  multiple  inspection  and,  to 
the  handler  on  the  theory  that  milk 
then  might  be  shifted  about  anywhere 


within  the  State,  a  condition  generally 
regarded  as  favorable  to  buyers. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  varied 
requirements  of  our  several  municipalities 
do  add  up  to  quite  a  list.  Our  real  headache, 
however,  has  been  not  so  much  the  multiple 
requirements  as  it  has  been  the  multiple 
interpretations  of  those  requirements.  With 
our  system  of  dealer  inspection  some  men 
interpret  the  requirements  lightly,  some 
reasonably,  others  with  great  severity. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  a  single 
state-wide  act  is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds 
for  another  reason  also.      If  a  single  set  of 
requirements  were  established  for  the  entire 
state,  and  if  they  were  stringent  enough  to 
secure   a   supply   of  milk   which   in   flavor, 
quality  and  low  bacteria  count,  were  suf- 
ficiently high  to  hold  our  post-war  markets, 
they,    inevitably,    would    work    an    undue 
hardship    upon     the    producers    of    purely 
manufacturing     milk.        These      producers 
would  have  to  fix  up  their  barns  and  milk 
houses.    They  would  have  to  meet  sediment 
requirements,   bacteria   requirements,  cool- 
ing  requirements   and    flavor   requirements 
far  in  excess  of  what  they  now  meet.     Such 
requirements  would  drive  them  either  into 
the  production  of  fluid  milk  or  out  of  the 
production  of  milk  altogether. 

Keep  Fluid  Standards  High 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  require- 
ments were  made  so  lenient  that  the 
producers  of  manufacturing  milk  had 
no  trouble  in  meeting  them,  we  would 
get  a  supply  of  milk  in  the  city  which 
would  be  overwhelming  in  volume  but 
of  a  quality  which  would  be  bound  to 
jeopardize  our  post-war  fluid  sales. 

Further,  if  there  were  established  a 
state-wide  standard  of  sufficient  len- 
iency for  the  producer  of  manufactur- 
ing milk  to  live  under  it,  those  of  us 
who  are  producing  a  high  quality  milk 
for  fluid  consumption  would,  there- 
after, have  to  forego  any  premiums  paid 
us  above  the  value  of  milk  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  This  differential 
at  the  present  time  is  not  considerable, 
but  in  normal  times  when  large  a- 
mounts  of  milk  are  produced  for  purely 
manufacturing  purposes,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  differentials  of  as  much 
as  $1.00  per  hundredweight  between 
theTprice  received  by  fluid  producers 
and  those  of  manufacturing  milk. 

In  my  judgment  what  we  need,  and 
need  badly,  is  a  single  stringent  re- 
quirement for  all  *'B"  milk  sold  within 
the  Philadelphia  Sales  Area  and  one 
whose  requirements  are  uniformly 
enforced.  They  must  be  requirements 
high  enough  to  give  us  a  fluid  milk  of 
prime  quality,  because  only  milk  of 
prime  quality  is  going  to  hold  the 
post-war  market. 

Guard  Our  **A"  Markets 

I  have  a  notion  that  we  will  have  work  to 
do  in  the  matter  of  protecting  and  pre- 
serving our  Grade  "A"  markets  after  the 
war.  Last  January  more  than  19  percent 
of  the  milk  sold  in  this  area  was  Grade  "A" 
milk,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Market 
Administrator.  The  producers  of  this  milk 
have  gone  to  considerable  expense  both  in 
the  matter  of  buildings  and  equipment  and 
in  the  actual  increased  costs  in  producing 
their  milk.  The  consumers  in  Philadelphia 
appreciate  this  milk  and  pay  a  three-cent 
premium  for  it.  And.  according  to  the 
Administrator  again,  the  average  premium 
paid  to  producers  of  this  milk  amount- 
ed to  53.7  cents  per  hundredweight  during 
this  same  January.  1944. 

Until  a  few  years  ago.  Grade  A  milk 
was  for  sale  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
TThen  suddenly  and  mysteriously,  certain 
elements  in  the  market  became  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  matter  of  Grade  "A"  milk 
and  laws  were  finally  passed  which  eli 
minated  its  sale  in  that  municipality. 
Strangely^  however,  the  sale  of  Grade  "A" 
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milk  did  not  eliminate  the  sale  of  premium 
milk  in  New  York  City.  The  unpleasant 
publicity,  which  I  am  convinced  was  not  a 
natural  business,  did  temporarily  injure 
the  sale  of  premium  milk,  but  apparently 
the  sale  of  premium  milk  is  again  on  the 
increase  in  New  York.  What  the  agitation 
really  and  permanently  eliminated  was  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  premium  which 
the  producer  received. 

Someone  Wrote  the  Doctors 

Recently  I  have  discovered  that  there 
has  been  sent  out  to  certain  physicians  in 
Philadelphia  a  letter  which  reads  in  part  as 

follows: — 

October  6,  1944 

Dear  Doctor: — 

/  have  been  asked  to  invite  expressions  oj 
opinions  from  physicians  on  a  matter  of 
public  health. 

In  some  cities  it  has  been  customary  to 
offer  two  grades  of  milk  Grade  ^^  ^"^ 
Grade  B.  Grade  A  is  a  designation  limited 
to  milk  produced  under  extraordinary  sani- 
tary measures  on  the  farm.  It  also  contains 
appreciably  more  butterfat  than  Grade  B. 
The  processing  of  both  grades  is  identical. 
But  Grade  A  usually  costs  the  consumer  a 
few  cents  more  than  Grade  B,  and  part  of 
this  extra  cost  is  due  to  extra  money  paid  to 
the  farmer  for  the  sanitary  measures  men- 
tioned above. 

There  are  two  conflicting  points  of  view 
about  Grade  A: 

Argument   #/.     Grade  A  is  not  only  richer; 
it  has  a  lower  bacteria  count.      Whatever 
the  extra  sanitation  on  the  farm  costs,   it 
is  worth  while.     And  we  should  continue 
to  have  Grade  A   available,   especially   for 
infants  and  invalids. 
Argument        42.      Grade    A    is    richer,    but 
under     modern     methods     of    pasteurizing 
it    is    not    signijicanily    lower    in    bacteria 
than  B.     The  only  difference  which  reaches 
the  consumer   is   in  the  butterfat.      There- 
fore, the  consumer  should  not  be  required 
to  pay  for   sanitary   measures   which   are 
not  necessary  and  which  do  him  no  good. 


Handling  The  Surplus 

Looking  at  the  regulatory  side  first, 
when  the  Federal  Order  came  in,  Inter- 
State  asked  for  two  classes  of  milk  other 
than  that  milk  which  was  actually  moved 
from  a  plant  of  a  fluid  buyer  to  a  manu- 
facturing plant.  Inter-State  proposed  a 
price  for  this  latter  class  of  milk  which 
would  be  the  actual  price  received  for  it 
there,  less  the  actual  costs  incurred  in 
moving  it. 

The  impact  of  the  war  had  already  been 
felt  in  our  Philadelphia  market  by  the  time 
the  Federal  Order  was  finally  issued,  how- 
ever, and  this  third  class  was  not  included 
in  Order  No.  61.  So  far  we  have  managed 
to  get  along  without  it.  It  is  very  likely, 
however,  that  we  will  need  such  a  class  once 
the  war  is  over,  and   Inter-State  will  have 


//  the  supporters  of  Argument  #2  are 
correct,  then  Grade  A  can  be  dropped  as  a 
designation,  the  product  without  change  in 
butterfat  can  be  called  "Extra  Rich"  or  some 
equivalent  term  indicating  its  extra  butterfat 
content.  With  the  costs  of  extraordinary 
sanitary  measures  on  the  farm  eliminated, 
the  price  can  be  reduced.  This  does  not 
affect  the  regular  sanitary  measures  in  effect 

on  all  milk- 

The  question:  Which  of  these  arguments 
would  you  support? 

There  is  enclosed  a  card  for  your  reply, 
together  with  a  stamped  and  addressed  en- 
velope. No  signature  is  necessary.  But  I 
would  like  'o  send  you  a  good  clinical  ther- 
mometer in  appreciation  of  your  help.  Your 
address  will  enable  me  to  do  that. 

Please  believe,  doctor,  that  your  opinion 
will  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Cordially, 

In  this  fashion,  and  in  exchange  for  a 
batch  of  clinical  thermometers,  (they  bring 
around  89  cents  apiece,  at  retail,  in  the 
chain  drug  stores)  someone  is  attempting 
to  collect  an  opinion  from  the  medical 
men  of  Philadelphia. 

Why  This  Letter 

If  the  results  of  this  poll  are  suf- 
ficiently satisfactory  I  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  the  opinions  for  which 
these  thernnometers  were  swapped 
show  up  in  some  campaign  whose 
ultimate  purpose  will  be  to  reduce  the 
premium  the  Grade  "A"  producers  in 
this  market  are  receiving. 

If  the  war  ends  next  spring,  and  if  full- 
time  employment  does  not  continue,  there 
inevitably  will  be  surpluses  to  be  handled 
in  this  market  and  in  all  probability,  these 
surpluses  will  call  for  our  attention  both 
from  a  regulatory,  and  from  a  physical 
point  of  view. 


From  a  Member 

Mondaxnin  Farm 

Mickleton,  N.  J. 

11-30-44 

Inter-State    Milk    Producers' 

Co-op. 

401  N.  Broad  St., 

Phila.  8,  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  efforts  made 
by  ones  in  charge  of  the  grand 
meetings  and  banquet  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  27th  and 

commend  the  ones  respon- 
sible for  the  fine  banquet  and 
program. 

Enclosed  is  the  badge  which 
I  failed  to  turn  in  on  Tuesday. 
Very  truly  yours, 
(5)  George  W,  Borden. 


the  job  of  seeing  that  this  classification  is 
not  one  which  will  encourage  the  purchase 
of  excess  supplies  of  manufacturing  milk 
in  our  market  but  which  will  act  purely  as  a 
safety  valve  during  surplus  periods. 

Coming  to  the  physical  side  of  this 
surplus  milk  business,  I  believe  I  should 
tell  you  that,  in  evaluating  our  post- 
war problems,  some  thought,  natural- 
ly, has  been  given  to  the  wisdom  of 
planning  to  handle  the  surplus  milk  of 
our  members  in  plants  owned  by  the 
Cooperative.  Our  present  policy,  as 
you  know,  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  milk 
of  our  members  brings  a  reasonable 
price,  that  the  handling  charges  de- 
ducted by  dealers  are  in  line  with  the 
actual  costs  involved  and  to  take  care 
of  any  "out-of-market"  milk  from 
our  reserve  fund. 

In  this  market  we  have  a  dealer  pool  in 
which  each  individual  buyer  pays  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  utilizations  of  milk.  If 
Inter-State,  itself,  were  to  handle  all  of  the 
surplus  milk  of  its  members,  we  would 
need  a  minimum  of  three  or  four  surplus 
plants  located  so  as  to  serve  the  Altoona- 
Huntingdon  area  on  the  west,  Philadelphia 
and  Southern  New  Jersey  on  the  east  and 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware. These  surplus  plants  then  either 
would  have  to  stand  idle  in  a  number  of 
months  of  the  year  or  they  would  have  to 
replace  certain  of  the  present  plants  of  our 
approved  buyers.  Finally,  Inter-State 
would  be  obliged  to  collect  all  of  the  monies 
for  the  milk  of  all  of  its  members,  pool 
these  monies  with  the  returns  received  for 
the  surplus  milk  and  pay  back  to  each  of 


our  members  a  single  blended  price  on  the 
basis  of  such  a  pool. 

This  would  cause  Inter-State  members,  in 
some  instances,  to  receive  more  than  nori- 
member  producers  delivering  to  the  same 
dealer,  but.  in  others,  it  would  cause 
Inter-State  members  to  receive  less. 

This  surplus  question  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Committees 
of  your  Directors.  1  have  suggested  that 
the  most  complete  study  be  made  of  the 
matter.  If  Inter-State  changes  its  present 
policy,  the  change  will  be  a  monumental 
one.  It  will  be  one  which  we  can  expect 
will  require  the  expenditure  of  very  large 
sums  of  money  before  we  get  through.  It 
is  bound  to  meet  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  handlers  who  now  own  the  plants 
in  this  territory.  It  is  one  upon  which  we 
must  have  complete  unity  of  opinion  before 
we  start  and  100  percent  backing  after  we 
get  into  it.  It  is  a  plan  which  offers  a 
great  deal  more  hazard  for  the  over-all 
market-wide  cooperative  than  it  offers 
several  hundred  producers  who  organize 
themselves  into  a  small  local  cooperative 
and  who  have  no  area-wide  responsibilities. 

Buyers  Have  Responsibility 

The  ultimate  course  taken  by  Inter-  . 
State  in  this  post-war  surplus  milk 
business  in  all  probability  will  be  in- 
influenced,  very  greatly,  by  the  extent 
to  which  Inter-State's  buyers  assume 
their  post-war  responsibilities  in  this 
market.  Inter-State's  producers  in  the 
past  have  shown  no  desire  to  operate 
plants  just  for  the  sake  of  operating 
them,  but  nothing  will  drive  producers 
into  the  handling  of  their  own  product 
like  leaving  them  with  all  or  part  of 
their  milk  on  their  hands,  or  forcing 
its  price  down  to  unreasonably  low 
levels.  It  is  the  history  of  the  majority 
of  successful  producer-owned  opera- 
tions that  producers  literally  were 
driven  into  them. 

I  have  just  intimated  that  the  degree  of 
statesmanship  which  the  buyers  in  this 
market  show  will  have  considerable  bearing 
on  the  post-war  course  of  Inter-State. 
The  corollary  to  that  is  that  the  statesman- 
ship which  Inter-State  itself  shows  in  the 
market  will  have  an  even  greater  bearing 
on  the  future  course  of  the  Cooperative. 
Our  present  relationship  with  our  buyers  is 
excellent  and  we  propose  to  do  everything 
possible  to  keep  it  that  way. 

When  the  war  is  over  and  our  markets 
grow  long  again,  dealers,  of  course,  must 
not  expect  to  brow-beat  producers.  On 
the  other  hand,  producers  must  not  expect 
to  conduct  any  witch-hunts  among  the 
dealers.  This  country  already  is  too  far 
split  up  into  groups.  The  more  each  of  us 
respects  the  integrity  of  the  other,  the 
better  off  both  of  us  will  be. 

Prepare  for  Post-War  Impact 

Certainly  we  have  enough  common  in 
terest  in  selling  milk  in  the  post-war  period 
for  each  of  us  to  show  a  maximum  of  fore- 
bearance  and  consideration  of  the  other's 
problems.  The  trick  in  the  post-war  period 
will  be  for  each  of  us  to  conduct  ourselves 
in  such  fashion  that  the  milk  business  as  a 
whole  will  profit  and  each  of  the  groups 
whom  we  represent  will,  in  turn,  suffer  a 
minimum  of  post-war  shock. 

I  believe  one  of  the  most  important  jobs 
facing  producers  in  this  area  is  some  im- 
mediate action  in  the  matter  of  the  com- 
mercial advertising  of  dairy  products. 
For  years  we  have  done  a  fine  job  in  the 
matter  of  nutritional  education  through  our 
Dairy  Council  and  each  of  you  is  contribut- 
ing one  cent  per  hundredweight  on  your 
Class  I  milk  toward  the  Councils  support. 

You  remember  that  1  made  the  state- 
ment before  you  at  your  Annual  Meeting 
three  or  four  years  ago  that  the  expenditure 
of  another  penny  per  hundredweight,  on 
your  part,  for  commercial  radio  and  news- 
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paper  advertising  would  be  a  most  ex- 
cellent thing  for  you  to  do.  My  opinion 
on  that  matter  is  completely  unchanged 
today. 

Whether  or  not  you  ultimately  make 
up  your  minds  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  course,  however,  there  is  an 
immediate  job  which  you  can  do  and 
at  very  little  expense  to  yourselves. 
This  is  to  give  your  financial  support 
to  the  work  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association. 

How  ADA  Works 

The  American  Dairy  Association  differs 
from  the  Dairy  Council  in  two  important 
phases.  First,  it  is  supported  100  percent 
by  producers.  Second,  it  devotes  itself  to 
commercially  advertising  milk  and  dairy 
products  rather  than  to  work  of  an  educa- 
tional nature.  It  does  for  producers  what 
the  dealers  do  in  advertising  their  product. 
It  doss  for  milk,  in  acommerical  way.  what 
the  Dairy  Council  does  in  an  educational 
way.  The  organization  is  solidly  establish- 
ed. It  is  already  supported  and  operating 
in  19  of  the  states  in  this  country  and 
A.D.A.  advertisements  in  magazines  and 
particularly  the  A.D.A.  "Voice  of  the 
Dairy  Farmer"  broadcasts  over  NBC 
are  nationally  known.  This  A.D.A.  radio 
program  is  now  even  being  short-waved 
overseas  to  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  ADA.  is  financed  through  a  deduc- 
tion made  once  a  year  from  the  milk  checks 
of  the  producers  who  have  agreed  to  support 
it.  TTie  deduction  is  one  cent  per  pound  of 
butterfat  produced  in  the  first  two  weeks 
in  June.  On  the  basis  of  last  June's  pro- 
duction which  was  particularly  heavy, 
this  would  have  amounted  to  $1.87  per 
producer.  Part  of  the  fund  thus  accumu- 
lated is  spent  nationally  and  part  locally. 

8    tlie    po»l-wai     cFa    i,c»ii»»-o    v4|-.w..     — >-     ..- 

must  exert  every  power  possible  to  hold 
and  stimulate  our  sales.  In  my  judgment 
it  is  imperative  that  we  go  on  record  in 
favor  of,  and  that  we  support  this  movement. 
1  urge  you  delegates  to  give  this  matter 
your  consideration  tomorrow  and  nothing 
will  give  me  more  satisfaction  than  to  see 
you  begin  participation  in  the  ADA. 
program. 

I  have  touched  upon  some  of  the  personal 
post-war  problems  which  we  individually 
must  prepare  to  meet  and  some  of  the 
regional  ones  which  Inter-State  will  en- 
counter. I  want  now  to  go  on  to  some  of 
those  which  must  be  met  nationally. 

Co 'Ops  Must  Cooperate 

I  said,  earlier  in  this  paper,  that  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago,  producers  found 
themselves  unable,  individually,  to  cope 
with  their  market  problems  and  that  they 
were  obliged  to  organize  themselves  into 
regional  cooperatives.  I  believe  that, 
when  the  present  war  is  over,  we  milk 
producers  and  farm  people  generally,  will 
find  ourselves  even  more  in  need  of  united 
national  strength  than  we  found  ourselves 
in  need  of  united  regional  strength  when  we 
first  formed  our  individual  cooperative 
organizations. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  well  organ- 
ized, compact  milk  shed,  with  tight 
walls  about  it,  could  get  along  for 
quite  awhile  within  its  own  structure 
of  prices  and  classifications,  even 
though  producers  in  other  sheds  were 
meeting  with  disaster.  But  that  day 
is  as  far  behind  us  as  is  the  Model  T 
car  or  the  bustle !  We  should  know  that 
today,  of  all  times,  when  even  national 
isolationism  is  a  thing  of  the  past! 

Thirty  years  ago,  Philadelphia  producers 
might  have  held  their  price  structure  a 
good  many  months  after  producers  m 
Minnesota  or  Wisconsm  were  on  the  rocks 
but  now,  let  evil  days  fall  upon  the  member- 
ship of  the  Land  OLakes  people  or  the 
Twin  City  Milk  Producers  or  the  Pure 
Milk  Association'in  Chicago,  and  our  hour 


of  trial  will  be  upon  us  before  the  month  is 
out. 

Thirty  years  ago  most  of  our  local  policies 
and  programs  were  locally  made  and  locally 
carried  out;  today  a  great  many  of  them, 
as  you  all  know,  are  made  in  Washington. 

Both  labor  and  industry  have  sensed 
this  trend  and  we  find  each  of  these 
groups  more  powerfully  organized  to- 
day than  at  any  other  time  in  our  era. 
You  have  seen  how  organized  labor 
has  made  itself  politically  felt  in  our 
recent  national  elections.  You  have 
seen  how  organized  labor  has  made  it- 
self economically  felt  in  thernatter  of 
the  very  subsidies,  with  which  we  are 
presently  saddled  or  blessed,  depending 
upon  your  feeling  in  the  matter. 

Agriculture  in  the  United  States,   Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers*  in  this  area,  you  and 
I  as  individual  milk  producers  and  farmers 
have  no  post-war  job  facing  us  which  is  as 
important  as  seeing  to  it  that  we  are  ade- 
quately and  properly  represented  nationally. 
We    can    plan    until    doom's    day    here    in 
Philadelphia    as    to    how    many   classes    of 
milk  we  will  have;  whether  we  will  run  our 
own  receiving  stations  or  have  our  dealers 
run  them  for  us.    We  can  argue  and  debate 
about  health  regulations  and  battle  over  the 
preservation   of    the   Grade    "A"    premium 
until  we  are  blue  in  the  face,  but  unless  we. 
through  our  farm  organizations  in  Washing- 
ton, are  able  in  some  fashion  to  speak  with 
more  strength  and  more  wisdom   than   we 
have  ever  spoken  in  the  past,  once  the  war 
is  over  and  the  first  spurt  of  civilian  buying 
is    over,    we    are    going    to    find    ourselves 
pretty  much  out  in  the  cold. 

Federation's  Post  War  Plans 

Our   own   Washington   organization,    the 
National      Cooperative      Milk      Producers' 
Federation,  is    vigorously    preparing    itself 
to  meet  the  problems  of  the  post-war  period. 
John  Brandt  and  Charlie  Holman  con- 
tinue to  head  up  the  organization.      I   am 
proud  to  say  that  our  own  president,  Ben 
Welty,    is    on    the    Federation's    Executive 
Committee.     The  personnel  of  the  Federa- 
tion  suffered   an   irreparable  loss   this  past 
summer  when  Charlie  Wilson,  its  brilliant 
and    much    loved    attorney    was    suddenly 
carried  off  by  spinal  meningitis.     His  place, 
however,  has  been  well  filled  by  John  Haas. 
Louis  Herrmann,  our  present  economist 
is  a  man  of  outstanding  ability,  and  recently, 
Val  Sherman  has  been  added  to  the  staff 
and  put  in  charge  of  public  relations  work. 
I   used  to  know  Val  in  Colorado  when  he 
was  assistant  director  of  Marketing.      He 
later  went  with   Farm  Credit  and  did   an 
excellent  job  for  them  as  Editor  of  the  News 
for  Farmer  Cooperatives.      I  don't  believe 
there   is   a   better   man   in   his  line   in   the 
United  States. 

And,  of  course,  I  have  saved  the  best  for 
last.  I  am  referring,  naturally,  to  Mrs. 
Margaret  Taylor,  Charlie  Holman's  as- 
sistant on  the  Hill  in  Washington  —a  woman 
as  brilliant  and  charming  as  Clare  Booth 
Luce  herself  and  with  an  ability  to  work 
with  the  Congress  that  would  stand  Mrs. 
Luce  in  very  good  stead. 

The    Federation's    post-war    program    of 


action  has  already  been  presented  to  you 
in  your  local  meetings.  I  hope  to  see  you 
approve  it  tomorrow. 

The  Federation  is  going  to  have  to  work 
still    more    closely    with    the    Grange.      By 
the  way,  our  own  Kenzie  Bagshaw  is  on 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Grange.     The  Grange  is  going  to  have  to 
work  still  more  closely  with  the  Farm  Bureau 
and   the  Council  of   Farm   Cooperatives  is 
going   to   have   to   work    still   more   closely 
with    them    all.       1    said    last    year,    and    I 
repeat  it  now,   these  times  are  too  serious 
for  prima-donnas  among  either  farm  organ- 
izations  or    their    leaders!      And    all   of    us 
individual    cooperative    organizations    who 
expect    to    enjoy    the    benefits    which    co- 
OF)eratives    are    permitted    in    this   country 
must  be  prepared  to  observe  meticulously 
the  p>ermissions  granted  us  by  law  as  well 
as  the  exemptions,  otherwise  we  may  not 
keep  these  exemptions  long. 

***** 

In  this  paper.  1  have  purposely  pointed 
out  the  difficulties  which  I  believe  face  us 
in  the  post-war  era.  1  have  done  this  in  no 
spirit  of  F>e8simi8m.  but  that  we  may  be 
prepared  for  the  days  which  are  ahead. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  if 
we,  as  individuals,  as  a  group,  and  as  a 
nation  can  go  into  the  post-war  era 
soberly  and  realistically,  we  will  be  best 
prepared  to  enjoy  the  many  certain 
benefits  it  will  bring.  I  know  that  there 
is  not  one  of  you  here  who  has  a  son,  a 
husband  or  other  relative  in  the  Armed 
Forces  who  would  not  be  more  than 
willing  to  forego,  tomorrow,  the  finan- 
cial gains  of  today  if  only  he  might  be 
safely  home. 

And  finally,  I  leave  this  with  you: 
when  difficult  days  come  upon  us,  let 
us,  as  individuals,  as  cooperatives  and 
as  national  groups,  close  ranks  and 
stana  logeLiicr.  it  Wi«»  ».»c  «  o«..j  ~.».— 
ness  for  us,  who  so  badly  want  peace 
to  cease  fighting  the  enemy  abroad  only 
to  commence  fighting  among  ourselves 
at  home. 


Alfalfa  Seed  U  Scarce 

The  supply  of  certain  legume  seeds 
for  1945  is  short.  Alfalfa  seed  is 
critically  short,  while  the  supply 
of  alsike.  red  and  ladino  clovers 
is  better  than  in  1944. 

The  supply  of  alfalfa  seed,  says 
C.  S.  Garrison,  of  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, is  only  about  one-half  of 
normal.  This  is  because  of  unfavor- 
able  seed   production   years   in   the 

West.  ,^  , 

In  order  to  hold  down  alfalfa  seed 
requirements.  Garrison  suggests  pre- 
paring a  better  seed  bed,  using  ferti- 
lizer more  generously,  making  mixed 
seedings  of  grass  and  clovers  and 
holding  over  established  hay  sods. 
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This  modern  two- 
room  milk  houae  has 
been  erected  on  the 
farm  of  Warren  L. 
Eby,  Gordonville.Pa. 
The  picture  was  sent 
by  Luke  W.  Martin, 
Goodville,  Pa. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Keeping  Records  Up^to^Date 


By  H,  E.  JAMISON,  Secretary'Treasurer 

THE  work  of  the  secretary  of  Inter-State  is  such  that  he  must  keep  in 
close  touch  with  practically  every  activity  of  the  organization.  This 
office,  being  combined  with  that  of  treasurer,  enhances  this  situation  and 
brings  under  its  duties  the  supervision  of  Inter-State's  finances,  including 
its  capital  reserve  of  over  one-third  million  dollars.  Included  are  not  only 
the  internal  affairs  of  Inter-State  but  also  watchfulness  over  outside  matters 
that  may  have  a  bearing  on  your  cooperative  and  thereby  affect  its  affairs 
more  or  less  directly. 

Recent  developments  that  seem  to  be  far  removed  from  the  interests  of 
individual  members  have  had  a  rather  pronounced  effect  on  Inter-State 
and    even    more    especially    on    the      — — — — — — 


work  in  the  Inter-State  office.  Be- 
fore getting  into  the  detailed  report 
of  the  work  of  the  secretary,  I  wish 
to  elaborate  on  some  of  these 
developments  and  how  they  affect 
Inter-State  and  may  affect  you  as 
members  of  Inter-State. 

You  have  doubtless  read  of  var- 
ious attacks  on  the  tax  exempt  status 
of  farmer  cooperatives  and  are  wondering 
what  may  become  of  it  all.  Certain  groups 
of  business  point  to  cooperatives  as  the 
favored  children  of  the  Federal  government 
and  imply  that  cooperatives  have  no  teoces 
to  pay.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Coopera- 
tives must  pay  any  and  all  taxes  that  any 
other  business  pays,  except,  principally, 
income  tax  and  stock  transfer  taxes. 
The  principal  argument  of  those  who  would 

t-'^L-f.    qi.TQi.   «-l-»«»   /^vo-rrir^firin    froT>    inromf    tax 

now  granted  cooperatives  is  that  this  tax 
exemption  constitutes  unfair  competition. 

Keep  House  in  Order 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  comment 
that  we  in  the  cooperative  field  should  take 
stock  of  ourselves  and  if  either  our  corporate 
structure  or  the  method  of  doing  busines 
is  such  as  to  expose  ourselves,  and  other 
cooperatives  with  us,  to  the  elimination  of 
this  exemption,  we  had  better  put  our 
house  in  order  from  the  inside  rather  than 
having  it  done  forcibly  by  others  from  the 
outside. 

Whatever  financial  gains  may  be  made 
by  any  true  cooperative  must  be  considered 
as  savings  for  the  members,  rather  than 
profits  for  the  cooperative,  because  a  true 
cooperative  is  non-profit  and.  therefore,  has 
no  profits  to  be  taxed.  1  would  define  a 
true  farmer  cooperative  as  one  which  is  an 
organization  of  farmers,  organized  by 
farmers,  to  do  a  job  for  farmers.  To  this 
I  want  to  add  that  this  business  of  the 
cooperative  be  done  with  farmer-members 
—  no  others.  If  cooperatives  generally 
operated  on  such  principles  our  organization 
would  be  practically  invulnerable  to  such 
attacks.  But  as  it  is,  there  is  some  danger 
of  punitive  legislation  against  cooperatives 
on  that  score. 

What  a  Cooperative  Is 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
recognizes  as  legal  cooperatives  those  which 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act.  But  in  granting  income  tax 
exemption  they  further  specify  that  more 
than  half  the  business  must  be  done  with 
members  and  The  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion informs  us  that  "If  organized  with 
capital  stock,  'substantially  all  such  stock, 
other  than  non-voting  preferred  stock  .  .  .  .  ' 
must  be  owned  by  producers  who  market 
their  products  or  purchase  their  supplies 
and  equipment  through  the  association." 

Inter-State  need  not  concern  itself  much 
about  the  provision  of  doing  too  much 
business  with  non-members,  but  it  must  be 
ever  watchful  and   alert  about  permitting 


too  much  of  the  stock  to  be  owned  by  non- 
producers. 

The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Act  of 
1929,  under  which  Inter-State  is  organized, 
precludes  the  taking  in  of  members  who  are 
not  producers.  Section  6  of  that  law  states 
that  "common  stock  of  the  association 
shall  be  sold   to  patrons  only: 

The  same  law  carries  specific  provisions 
which  will  permit  a  cooperative  to  keep 
its  membership  on  an  active  basis,  it 
stating  that  "the  association  shall  have  an 
option  to  redeem  the  stock  at  par  value  plus 
accrued  dividends  when  the  owner  thereof 
has  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  done  no 
business  with    the  association 

"Inactives"  Are  Cancelled 

Inter-State  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
authority  given  under  this  provision  and 
from  time  to  time,  about  twice  each  year, 
has  prepared  by  districts  lists  of  members 
from  whom  no  commission  has  been  re- 
ceived for  twelve  months.  These  lists  are 
sent  to  the  respective  directors  and  fieldmen 
for  checking.  Inactive  members,  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  director  and  fieldman, 
are  not  likely  to  again  enter  the  dairy 
business,  are  marked  for  the  redemption  of 
their  stock  and  the  cancellation  of  their 
memberships. 

A  complete  procedure  has  been  worked 


From  a  Guest 

Pennsylvania  Federal-State 

Crop  Reporting  Service 

Harrisburg,  Pa., 
November  30,  1944. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Jamison,  Sec.-Treas. 
Inter-State    Milk    Producers' 

Cooperative 
401  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia  8,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Mr.  Jamison: 

I  greatly  appreciated  the  priv- 
ilege of  observing  your  organ- 
ization in  annual  meeting  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  ban- 
quet. Inter-State  does  things 
right. 

To  the  many  felicitations  may 
be  added  the  splendid  co- 
operation of  both  your  ofHcers 
and  members  with  the  Crop 
Reporting  Service  in  its  work 
pertaining  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(5)  £.  L.  Gasteiger, 

Agricultural  Statistician 
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out  for  handling  almost  every  possible 
situation  that  may  come  up  in  this  job  of 
cancelling  such  inactive  memberships.  More 
than  twenty  special  letters  have  been 
prepared  for  use  in  connection  with  this 
work,  one  for  almost  every  imaginable 
situation.  This  should  simplify  the  office 
work  involved  in  the  handling  of  future 
lists. 

The  need  for  constant  vigilance  in  this 
respect  is  shown  by  summarizing  our 
membership  picture  from  October  I,  1936, 
the  effective  date  of  the  first  marketing 
agreement  with  Inter-State,  to  the  present. 
From  that  date  to  October  31  of  this  year 
there  have  been  12.562  different  member- 
ships in  Inter-State.  On  October  31  we 
had  on  our  rolls  6,398  members  and  of  that 
number  about  5,900  were  actually  active 
and  dues  paying.  In  a  little  more  than 
eight  years  memberships  have  been  can- 
celled and  the  stock  redeemed  of  5,964 
members  and  it  is  probable  that  of  the 
700  or  so  now  inactive  most  of  them  will 
be  cancelled  within  another  year. 

Our  Ex-Members 

Of  those  5,964  whose  memberships  have 
been  cancelled  for  one  reason  or  another 
during  eight  years.  1,036  withdrew  from 
membership  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  marketing  agreement,  and  of  the 
remaining  4,928  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  large 
proportion  have  quit  the  dairy  business 
entirely  and  are  no  longer  producers.  If 
any  sixc&tjlc  TiMTtiuCT  Oi  tnem  were  to  rcnittin 
on  our  rolls  it  might  be  decreed  that  Inter- 
State  had  too  many  non-producers  with  the 
right  to  vote,  auid  we  might  then  be  re- 
quired to  pay  income  tax  on  everything 
above  our  actual  expenses. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  our  good  friends 
and  most  loyal  members  misunderstand 
this  situation  or  lack  vital  information 
concerning  it.  They  have  a  warm  place 
in  their  hearts  for  Inter-State  and  are 
desirous  of  continuing  their  memberships 
even  after  they  retire  from  the  dairy 
business.  Obviously,  to  continue  many  of 
them  on  our  rolls  would  jeopardize  our 
tax  exempt  status  and  with  it  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  our  needed  reserves 
and,  in  due  time,  the  amount  that  would 
be  available  to  return  to  you  members  as 
patronage  refunds. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  resp>onsibility  of  each 
one  of  us  to  help  inform  our  membership 
about  this,  and  especially  those  who  may 
have  sold  their  herds  recently  and  have 
retired — or  are  about  to  do  so.  We  must 
educate  them  as  to  the  real  reason  why  a 
farmer  cooperative  must  maintain  its 
membership  list  on  an  active  basis. 

25- Year  Members  to  Be  Honored 

Your  Board  of  Directors  has  adopted  a 
plan  of  giving  special  recognition  to  our 
25-year  members,  that  is,  to  those  with  a 
record  of  25  years  or  longer  as  a  member  of 
the  old  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion and  your  present  Cooperative,  com^ 
bined.  Elach  such  member  shall  be  awarded 
an  appropriate  certificate  and  a  distinctive 
lapel  button  and  with  his  wife,  be  the  special 
guests  of  Inter-State  at  the  next  membership 
dinner  held  in  his  district.  This  distinction 
is  also  being  extended  to  families  which  have 
a  25-year  continuous  membership  even 
though  it  has  been  in  the  names  of  two  or 
more  members  of  the  family. 

Because  of  the  reorganization  of  Inter- 
State  in  1936  the  work  of  tracing  member- 
ships is  made  more  complicated  and  we  are 
urging,  therefore,  that  all  25-year  members 
send  their  names  to  our  office.  Such  mem- 
bership records  which  are  in  the  names  of 
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two  or  more  different  members  of  the 
family  should  be  reported  with  the  full  list 
of  names  and  addresses  of  the  succession 
of  members.  Actually,  a  family  member- 
ship can  be  traced  in  no  other  way. 

Another  matter  which  1  wish  to  bring 
to  your  attention  is  the  need  for  utmost 
care  and  accuracy  in  our  records  and  in  all 
reports  that  come  to  our  office.  As  1 
mentioned,  we  had  on  October  31,  6,598 
members  and  in  eight  years  we  have  had 
more  than  12.500  different  members. 
We  are  certain  to  find  among  that  number 
many  names  that  are  very  similar  or  even 
that  may  be  identical.  In  keeping  that 
many  records  straight  we  can  trust  nothing 
to  memory,  nor  can  we  take  anything  for 
granted.  We  enter  on  our  records  what  we 
know,  and  if  they  are  then  incomplete 
we  try  to  get  the  missing  information. 

Why  Accuracy  Is  Needed 

I  am  sure  that  were  it  possible,  you  and 
our  office  staff  would  both  enjoy  being 
personally  acquainted.  That  would  elini- 
inate  the  need  for  such  extreme  care  in 
accurately  maintaining  our  records.  As  it 
is,  however,  please  bear  with  us  when  we 
write  to  you  as  individuals  or  as  Local 
officers  to  get  some  of  these  details  straight- 
ened out.  That  is  the  only  way  we  can 
have  our  records  correct. 

Another  matter  in  which  care  is  essential 
is  the  observance  of  the  by-laws.  These, 
together  with  the  Cooperative  Act  under 
which  we  are  organized,  constitute  a  guide 
for  our  activities  as  officers  and  members. 
Should  any  provision  in  the  by-laws  become 
out-of-date,  such  provision  should  be 
changed  forthwith  and  made  to  fit  current 
conditions,    thus  helping   Inter-State  move 

forward. 

As  an  officer,  I  feel  compelled  to  observe 
the  by-laws  implicitly  as  they  may  stand 
at  the  moment.  il  *o  ^''j-  »«-».,. ...e,  ^..~^ 
failure  to  observe  the  by-laws  in  an  occasion- 
al instance  makes  it  much  easier  to  disre- 
gard them  in  other  instances  that  may  be 
of  a  similar  or  even  a  dissimilar  nature.  A 
precedent  of  laxity,  once  established,  is 
very  difficult  to  stop  and  can  readily  lead 
to  a  general  breaking  down  of  our  internal 
structure  and  strength,  cause  a  looseness  of 
records  and  create  a  vulnerability  to  outside 

Considering  the  extreme  need  for  watch- 
ing every  operation  in  order  that  all  our 
acts  and  transactions  are  above  any  pos- 
sible question,  it  seems  that  one  of  our 
strongest  bulwarks  is  a  sound  set  of  by- 
laws carefully  and  implicitly  observed. 
The  observance  of  such  a  policy  is,  I  feel, 
a  distinct  protection  to  our  non-profit 
status  as  recognized  by  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue.  ,         »  ^i 

During  the  fiscal  year  endmg  August  i\ , 
we  placwl  703  new  members  upon  the  rolls 
of  Inter-State.  This  number  included  76 
transfers.  During  the  same  period  509 
names  were  eliminated  from  the  member- 
ship rolls,  including  76  transfers  and  57 
withdrawals  which  were  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  members.  The  membership  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  6,803,  an 
increase  of  194  over  the  previous  year. 

The  Election  of  Directors 

The  terms  of  seven  directors  expired  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  a  year  ago. 
The  delegates  in  six  of  the  districts  affected 
re-elected  the  directors  then  serving  them, 

as  follows:  „.,,., 

J.  W.  Keith 
Furman  H.  Gyger 
J.  Lawson  Crothers 
H.  B.  Stewart 
John  Carvel  Sutton 
^ .      Coy  E.  Mearkle 
and   in   District   23,    Frank  C.  Pettit   was 
newly  elected  to  serve  for  a  three-year  term. 
The  terms  of  seven  directors  expired  this 
fall   and,   at  elections  held   by   the  newly 
elected    delegates    in    the    districts    those 
directors   represented,    the   followmg   have 


District  5 
8 
10 
13 
19 
21 


been  re-elected  for  three-year  terms: 

H.  K.  Martin 

H.  B.  McDowell.  Jr. 

W.  H.  Jump 

H.  W.  Wickersham 

B.  H.  Welty 

and    in    two    districts    new    directors    were 
elected  for  similar  terms,  as  follows: 


District    7 

9 

12 

15 

25 


District  1 


H.  D.  Allebach 
W.  Carl  Collins 


Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  Board 
of  Directors  has  held  ten  regular  meetings 
and  one  special  meeting.  A  two-day 
meeting  was  held  early  in  October,  in 
place  of  the  regular  September  and  October 
meetings,  at  the  second  day  of  which  the 
entire  field  staff  and  presidents  of  secondary 
markets  were  present  and  the  general  out- 
line of  programs  for  local  meetings  was 
discussed.  The  Executive  Committee  held 
four  meetings  during  the  year 

District  dinners  continue  to  be  a  popular 
event  with  Inter-State's  membership.  Last 
year  23  such  meetings  were  held  and  the 
total  attendance  was  3,804.    Good  programs 


are  arranged  by  the  District  people  which 
give  the  members  and  their  guests  plenty 
of  food  for  thought.     In  fact,  reports  reach- 
ing  us   indicate    that   several   other   dairy 
marketing    cooperatives    are     adopting    a 
similar   program   as  an  effective  means  of 
getting    to    the    membership    much    basic 
information     about     milk     marketing    and 
what   their   organization    is   accomplishing. 
In  closing  this  report,  1  want  to  say  that 
in  spite  of  the  manpower,  or  should  I  say 
girl  power,  shortage,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  supplies  and   equipment,   we  have 
been    very    successful    in    maintaining    the 
office  on  a  high  standard.     We  have  gotten 
our  work  done,  sometimes  under  difficulties, 
of  course,  and  though  naturally  not  always 
letter     perfect,     we     have     maintained     a 
standard  which  would  be  considered  highly 
efficient  under  almost  any  gauge  that  might 
be  devised.     This  success  can  be  attributed 
not  only  to  the  excellent  spirit  and  ability 
of  our  staff  but   also    to  the  splendid  co- 
operation    given     by    our     members    and 
delegates   when    they   are   called   upon    for 
help  and  information. 


Your 

By  H.  E,  JAMISON,  Editor 

YOUR  Review  is  the  official  publication  of  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative.  As  such,  it  is  sent  to  all  members.  It  can  be  and  is 
used  as  a  means  of  sending  official  notices  to  all  members. 
You  probably  noticed  in  the  November  issue  the  official  call  of  your 
annual  meeting,  issued  at  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Welty  and  myself  as  secretary. 


Also  in  the  July  issue,  we  carried 
notice  of  certain  proposed  changes  in 
the  by-laws.  Under  our  by-laws 
and  the  Cooperative  Act  of  1929 
under  which  Inter-State  is  organized, 
it  is  required  that  notice  giving  the 
proposed  change  be  sent  to  all 
members.  It  is  proper  to  carry  the 
notice  in  the  official  publication  of  the 
Cooperative.  Following  the  publication 
of  these  proposed  changes,  they  were  acted 
upon  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  were  again  published  in  the 
September  issue.  In  this  manner  all  mem- 
bers of  Inter-State  were  brought  up-to-date 
on  the  exact  wording  of  these  changes. 
All  amendments  to  the  by-laws  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Inter-State 
members  in  this  manner. 

Free  Advertising  for  Members 

In  general,  there  has  been  very  little 
change  in  the  Review  in  the  past  year 
The  report  given  you  at  the  1943  annual 
meeting  and  published  on  page  24  of  the 
December,  1943,  issue,  could,  with  very 
little  change,  be  used  over  again  this  year. 

I  do  want  to  call  to  your  attention  two 
new  features  of  the  Review.  One,  a 
regular  feature,  is  the  carrying  of  free 
advertising  for  members  of  Inter-State. 
These  advertisements  are  of  the  classified 
type  and  are  limited  to  members  who  are 
paying  commission  and  who  are  advertising 
goods  or  services  produced  on  their  own 
farms  or  are  advertising  for  supplies,  mater- 
ial or  help  wanted.  In  other  words,  this 
offer  of  free  advertising  is  not  available  for 
even  a  member  who  wishes  to  advertise 
products  or  services  for  which  he  is  a 
salesman,  but  to  our  members  as  farmers. 

Another  feature  is  annual  in  nature,  the 
publishing  of  a  yearly  summary  of  the 
high-points  of  the  work  of  Inter-btate 
and  of  the  happenings  in  the  milk  markets 
served  by  Inter-State.  This  appeared  as  a 
double  spread  in  the  January  issue,  covering 


1943  developments. 

We,  of  course,  are  continuing  the  practice 
of    carrying    a    complete    report    of    Inter- 
State's    annual    delegate    meeting    in    the 
December  issue,  thereby  getting  this  report 
to    any    and    all    members   of    Inter-State. 
Last  year's  Annual  Meeting  special  issue 
required  32  pages,  which  is  twice  the  usual 
size.     We  urge  you  to  preserve  your  copy 
of  the    1944  Annual  Meeting  special  issue 
when    you    receive    it    next    month    and, 
should    you    anticipate    a    need    for    extra 
copies,  let  us  know  in  advance  in  order  that 
we  can  have  them  printed  in  one  press  run 
without  waste.     We,  of  course,  will  print 
a  few  extra  copies  of  that  issue,  but  with 
the  paper  shortage,  we  must  be  conserva- 
tive  in   this  respect  and   therefore  cannot 
assure  anyone  of  getting  extra  copies  unless 
they  are  ordered  before  we  go  to  press  on 
December  15. 

We  have  kept  you  informed  of  develop- 
ments within  Inter-State  and  within  the 
Philadelphia  market  and  our  secondary 
markets.  We  have  informed  you  of 
legislative  matters  at  Washington  affecting 
farmers  in  general  and  dairymen  in  particu- 
lar and,  in  "legislative"  years,  given  you 
similar  reports  from  our  states.  We  have 
told  you  of  the  oleo  industry's  attacks  on 
dairying  and  what  is  being  d^e  to  check- 
mate those  attacks.  We  have  kept  you 
posted  on  Dairy  Council  work  and  its  oper- 
ations. We  have  carried  cornmercial 
advertising  of  producte  appropriate  for 
use  on  dairy  farms. 

Express  Your  Opinions 

If,  at  any  time,  any  of  you  have  products 
to  advertise,  write  out  your  advertisement, 
send  it  in,  and,  granted  it  is  within  the 
rules,  we  will  carry  it  in  the  next  issue. 
Also  please  feel  free  to  write  to  us  on  any 
matters  you  feel  might  be  of  interest  to 
readers  and  whether  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  any  position  previously  taken.  Letters 
from  our  members  constitute  a  measure  of 
your  watchfulness  of  and  your  interest  in 
Inter-State, 
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Mrs*  Taylor  Inforims  Women 

How  Inter-State  Meets  National  Problems 


Greetings  to  Inter-State 


IT  IS  a  pleasure  to  be  present  at  your  annual  meeting  as  a  representative 
of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation.     Particularly 

I  like  having  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  farm  women  because  I  believe 
the  women  who  understand  so  well  the  problems  of  producing  and  marketing 
milk  should  know  as  much  as  possible  about  the  activities  in  Washington 
that  are  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

You  are  all  members  of  the  national  federation  through  your  member- 
ship in  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  Inter-State  meets  its 
national  problems  through  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation,  just  as  you  as  individual  producers  meet  your  marketing 
problems  through  Inter-State. 

The  Federation  is  a  group  of  68 
farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled 
dairy  cooperatives.  It  came  into 
being  in  1916  out  of  a  need  felt  by 
scattered  dairy  cooperatives  for  a 
common  medium  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  one  another.  Old  Inter-State — 
of  which  your  organization  is  the 
successor — was  one  of  the  first  as- 
sociations to  become  affiliated.  In 
those  days  a  leader  in  Inter-State 
was  Mr.  Frank  P.  Willits,  Sr., 
and  he  became  the  first  treasurer  of 
the  Federation,  a  position  which  he 
filled  for  many  years.  Mr.  Willits 
is  today  an  honorary  life  member  of 
the  Federation's  board  of  directors. 

Federation's  History 

The  Federation  has  always  drawn  freely 
upon  the  leadership  and  ability  in  your 
association.  Your  president,  Mr.  Welty, 
is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
and  helps  formulate  and  direct  national 
policies. 

To  understand  how  your  cooF)erative 
meets  national  problems  you  must  know 
about  the  Federation.  In  1920,  at  the  time 
its  Washington  office  was  opened,  there  were 
eight  member  associations.  Through  the 
years  it  has  grown  until  today  there  are 
68  member  associations  with  more  than 
300.000  farm  families  living  in  44  states. 

Along  with  its  growth  in  membership  its 
activities  have  expanded  to  meet  the  needs 
of  changing  times.  We  have  various 
departments  legal,  economic  and  statis- 
tical, priorities,  educational,  and  publicity, 
along  with  the  legislative.  Calls  are  re- 
ceived daily  by  these  departments  from 
member  associations,  members  of  Congress, 
the  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  individuals  all  seeking  fac- 
tual information'' concerning  dairy  products 
or  the  problems  with  which  dairy  farmers 
are  concerned.  Today,  with  dairy  products 
considered  strategic  materials  and  everyone 
interested  iif^  maximum  production,  ours 
is  a  busy  office  indeed. 


Its  Washington  Home 

You  will  be  interested  in  hearing  about 
the  home  the  Federation  owns  in  Washing- 
ton. The  house  at  1731  "Eye"  Street  is  a 
four-story  red  brick  building,  built  in  1840. 
This  section  of  the  Capitol  was  for  years 
one  of  the  fashionable  residential  sections, 
and  our  building  has  been  the  home  of 
many  notables,  including  John  Wanamaker, 
when  he  was  Postmaster  General.  The 
property  was  purchased  by  the  National 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations  in  1919  and 
from  them  by  the  Federation  in  1931. 

The  building  shows  no  signs  of  age  but 
retains  its  air  of  dignity  and  solidarity. 
From  the  polished  brass  knobs  at  the  front 


Mrs.  Margaret  K.  Taylor ,  director 
of  the  educational  department, 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers* Federation.  A  summary  of 
her  talk  before  the  women's  ses- 
sion  of  Inter-State*s  annual  meet- 
ing,  on  November  27,  appears  on 
this  page. 

steps  to  the  top  of  the  building,  everything 
is  polished  and  shiny.  The  fine  woodwork 
and  hard  wood  floors  are  just  as  they  were 
years  ago,  and  most  of  the  old  fireplaces 
which  were  used  to  heat  the  17  bedrooms, 
as  well  as  the  first  floor,  have  been  retained. 
The  Federation  occupies  the  first  floor, 
where  the  living  rooms,  dining  rooms,  ball- 
room, library,  den  and  butler's  pantry  make 
a  large,  airy  suite  of  offices.  The  upper 
floors  are  rented,  and  among  our  tenants 
are  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Co- 
operatives, and  the  Washington  Milk 
Marketing  Administrator. 

With  this  picture  of  where  we  work,  I 
would  like  to  explain  to  you  how  the 
Federation  works  for  dairy  farmers. 

When  the  Federation  office  was  opened 
in  1920  its  work  was  entirely  with  national 
legislation.  Today,  even  though  we  per- 
form many  other  services  for  our  members 
through  our  various  departments,  the  major 
part  of  the  time  of  all  the  staff  is  still 
devoted  to  work  connected  with  legislation. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  Congress  makes 
the  laws  which  direct  and  regulate  the 
various  departments  and  bureaus. 

Policy  Carefully  Considered 

Our  legislative  policy  is  based  on  the 
resolutions  of  our  annual  meeting  and  spec- 
ial national  meetings.  When  necessary, 
legislation  is  initiated  in  our  office  to  carry 
out  the  program.    Bills  are  drafted  and  given 


to  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
introduce  and  sponsor.  These  members 
are  selected  for  their  interest  in  the  subject, 
their  position  on  the  committee  which  will 
handle  the  bill,  and  for  their  leadership  and 
standing  within  the  Congress. 

When  Congress  is  in  session,  the  Con- 
gressional Record  is  published  daily.  It 
carries  a  detailed  account  of  every  word 
that  is  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  also  reports  bills  introduced 
and  reported  from  committees  as  well  as 
notices  of  hearings.  Elach  morning  my 
first  duty  is  to  read  the  Record.  I  order  all 
bills  of  interest  to  agriculture. 

When  agricultural  bills  are  introduced 
we  work  with  the  author  and  help  perfect 
the  bills  so  that  the  dairy  farmer  will 
benefit  most.  With  major  bills,  administra- 
tion bills  such  as  those  dealing  with  food, 
feed,  farm  labor,  subsidies,  appropriations — 
we  work  with  the  committee  heads  on 
policy. 

National  Legislative  Work 

We  try  to  amend  bills  to  perfect  them, 
then  either  support  or  work  for  their 
defeat,  as  the  case  may  be.  Mr.  Holman 
or  a  representative  of  the  Federation  always 
appears  at  hearings  on  imF>ortant  agricul- 
tural bills.  Frequently  we  organize  hear- 
ings before  sub-committees  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  order  to  get 
our  views  through  our  witnesses  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  the  Congress, 
and,  through  the  press,  to  the  country. 
Committee  hearings  really  serve  as  a  sound- 
ing board  for  public  opinion. 

Many  people  feel  that  bills  go  in  the 
mill  and  come  out  laws.  That  is  true,  but 
many  things  affect  the  form  in  which  they 
become  law.  Not  the  least  are  letters  to 
the  Congressmen.  One  of  the  most  ef- 
fective ways  in  which  your  cooperative 
can  meet  national  problems  is  through 
educating  the  representatives  in  Congress 
from  your  territory.  The  leaders  of  your 
cooperative — through  letters,  telegrams  and 
p>ersonal  contacts — can  explain  to  your 
representatives  in  Congress  what  you  need 
and  want.  But  the  average  congressman 
also  wants  to  hear  from  his  constituents. 
Members  of  Congress  are  very  susceptible 
to  letters  from  their  people  back  home.  They 
are  anxious  to  have  such  communications. 

Important  to  All  of  Us 

Thus  you.  and  other  women  of  Inter- 
State,  can  work  closely  and  effectively 
with  your  natural  organization.  It  is  not 
a  thing  apart,  but  something  which  is  very 
close  to  you — ^in  importance,  at  least.  As 
dairy  folks  we  have  many  problems  ahead 
of  us  during  the  rest  of  the  war  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  post-war  period.  Your  two 
organizations — Inter-State  and  the  Federa- 
tion— will  adopt  definite  policies  to  meet 
these  problems.  It  is  our  resp>onsibility — 
the  responsibility  of  all  members  and  all 
employees — to  know  and  understand  these 
policies  so  that  we  can  most  effectively 
plan  our  parts  in  cooperative  achievement. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Mrs.  Taylor  also  dis- 
cussed in  detail  some  of  the  problems  referred 
to  abooe.  In  the  interest  of  conserving  space 
and  because  these  subjects  are  covered  else- 
where  in  this  issue  of  the  Review — Mrs. 
Taylor's  discussion  of  them  is  omitted.) 


College  Heads,  City^  WFA  Officials  Address  Banquet  Qviests 


GREETINGS  were  brought  to  Inter-State  members  and  guests  attending 
the  annual  banquet  by  the  deans  or  their  representatives  from  the 
agricultural  colleges  in  the  four   Inter-State  states.     Their  remarks 
were  brief  and  are  printed  herewith  in  full. 

Greetings  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  were  extended  to  the  banquet 
guests  by  Dr.  Myer  Solis-Cohen  assistant  director  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  His  comments  are  also  printed 
herewith. 


Hoppocrates,  father  of  medicine, 
prescribed  milk  for  health  in  360 
B.C. 


From    GEO.  L.  SCHUSTER, 

Dean  and  Director,  Delaware 
Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, University  of  Delaware. 

THE  present  indicated  milk  production  for 
Delaware  for  1944  is  152  million  pounds. 
That  is  a  lot  of  milk,  but  it  is  one  million 
pounds  more  than  was  produced  in  1943 
and  five  million  pounds  more  than  the  1937- 
1941  average.  This  has  not  been  an  easy 
task.  It  has  only  been  by  the  sweat  and 
toil  of  you  and  your  family  that  this  has 
been  accomplished. 

You  have  spent  many  extra  hours,  worked 
under  conditions  of  labor  shortage,  farm 
machinery  shortage,  and  feed  scarcity, 
and  yet  with  careful  management  you  have 
delivered.  You  are  aware  of  the  need 
for  substantial,  nourishing  food  during 
these  war  times  and  have  not  been  found 
wanting  in  making  your  contribution  to- 
ward the  national  effort. 

General  Eisenhower  has  appealed  for 
more  support  from  the  home  front.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  absenteeism  in  the  dairy 
business.  It's  a  seven-day  week,  fifty- 
two  weeks  p>er  year  job,  and  you  have 
been  on  the  job. 

The  goal  for  Delaware  for  1943  as  set 
by  the  State  goals  committee  is  1 ,000  more 
cows  and  a  four  percent  increase  in  milk 
production  or  a  total  of  1 38  million  pounds. 
This  is  an  increase  of  50  to  60  pounds  per 
cow.  which  means  more  efficient  dairy 
management.  A  good  pasture  season  would 
bring  this  about.  The  feed  situation  seems 
to  be  easing  slightly  and  present  indications 
are  that  this  goal  can  be  met. 

Congratulations  on  your  record  of  per- 
formance and  may  you  have  the  strength 
and  assistance  to  carry  on. 

From  DR.  WM.  H.  MARTIN, 

Dean  and  Director,  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Rutgers  University. 

WHEN  the  laurels  are  being  awarded 
for  civilian  contribution  to  our 
stupendous  war  effort  of  the  past  three 
years,  my  nomination  for  first  honors  will 
be  the  loyal,  steadfast,  tireless  farmers  of 
the  United  States.  Only  time  will  disclose 
the  full  significance  of  food  and  fibre  in  the 
victory  of  the  United  Nations,  but  we  know 
enough  even  now  to  appreciate  that  Ameri- 
can food,  no  less  than  American  planes, 
tanks  and  guns,  has  played  a  vital  role  m 
sustaining  the  magnificent  efforts  of  those 
who  fight  for  freedom  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

Among  the  farmers,  probably  no  other 
group  has  had  to  overcome  obstacles  as 
great  as  those  you  dairymen  have  met. 
By  long  hours  of  backbreaking  toil,  by 
patriotic  sacrifice  and  Yankee  ingenuity, 
you  have  made  up  for  shortages  of  skilled 
labor,  of  feed,  of  gasoline  and  rubber,  of 
nearly  everything  that  enters  mto  the 
production  and  marketing  of  milk. 


Cold  figures  tell  the  story:  Nationally 
milk  production  has  been  pushed  up  to 
1 14  percent  of  the  pre-war  average;  for  the 
Northeast,  where  scarcities  and  economic 
handicaps  have  been  perhaps  most  acute, 
the  gain  has  been  107  percent;  for  my  own 
state  of  New  Jersey  the  figure  is  11 2  per- 
cent. 

Yet  these  figures  give  no  hint  of  the 
human  side  of  the  story — they  tell  us 
nothing  about  the  farmers  who  have  come 
back  from  well-earned  retirement  to  take 
the  place  of  young  men  called  to  the  colors; 
nothing  about  the  wives  and  young  boys 
and  girls  who  have  pitched  in  to  do  a  man's 
work  from  before  dawn  'til  after  dark. 

We  cannot  relax  our  efforts  now.  A 
long  and  bloody  conflict  remains  to  be 
fought,  in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific. 
But  with  the  record  that  you  men,  and 
others  like  you  all  across  the  land,  have 
written  since  Pearl  Harbor,  we  can  look 
ahead  with  far  more  confidence  than  we 
could  three  years  ago,  for  you  have  proved 
that  farmers  today  are  of  the  same  sturdy 
stock  as  those  who  fought  and  died  at 
Concord  and  Lexington. 

From  DR.   T.   B.   SYMONS, 

Dean    and    Director,    Maryland 
Agricultural   Extension   Service. 

I  AM  bringing  greetings  from  the  University 
and  the  State  of  Maryland  and  from  the 
county  agents  of  Maryland  to  this  associa- 
tion which  is  functioning  so  capably  under 
the  msmagement  of  Henry  Hoffman 
and  the  Board  of  Directors. 

This  country  and  the  world  is  thinking 
of  cooperation  in  clearer  terms  than  ever 
before,  which  should  be  an  impetus  to 
cooperation  in  production  and  distribution 
of  food  supplies. 

Cooperatives  will  be  placed  on  trial  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before  in  the  post- 
war period.  Recognizing  that  winning 
the  war  is  the  first  consideration,  1  urge 
that  attention  be  given  to  ways  and  means 
for  handling  the  increased  production  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  war.  Along  with 
expansion  in  uses  of  dairy  products  during 
the  war,  food  habits  with  respect  to  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products  have  changed, 
due  largely  to  rationing.  In  making  the 
adjustment  that  seems  inevitable  when 
peace  comes,  it  appears  that  efficiency 
all  along  the  line,  including  production  and 
distribution,  will  be  a  prime  essential. 

While  we  believe  in  free  enterprise,  we 
in  Maryland  feel  that  an  essential  factor  of 
free  enterprise  among  producers  is  the 
ability  to  cooperate  freely  in  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  their  products. 
This  Cooperative  and  others  like  it  have 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  such  action 
is  in  the  interest  of  both  producers  and 
consumers. 

Tribute  is  also  paid  to  the  progressive 
leadership  and  work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  Philadelphia  Dairy  Council.  We  de- 
plore the  fact  that  work  of  such  character 
is'not  being  conducted  in  Maryland. 


From  DR.  F.  F.  LININGER, 

Director  of  Pennsylvania   Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

ON  BEHALF  of  the  School  of  Agriculturc 
of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  greet  you  individually  as 
farmers  and  collectively  as  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Cooperative.  We  thank 
you  for  your  hospitality.  We  like  to  feast 
with  you,  and  we  say  sincerely  we  like 
to  work  with  you. 

In  the  past,  Inter-State  established  a  long 
and  enviable  record  of  service  as  a  farmers 
organization.  Among  other  things  it  has 
pioneered  in  the  fields  of  even  production, 
quality  product,  consumer  education,  and 
a  loyal  and  informed  membership. 

In  the  present  crisis,  along  with  other 
farmers,  you  have  each  year  produced 
record  breaking  supplies  of  food.  Indeed, 
America  is  the  bread  basket,  as  well  as  the 
arsenal  of  democracy. 

In  the  future  is  your  challenge.  Progress 
comes  not  from  looking  backward  or  from 
counting  present  gains. 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties; 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward. 

Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth." 

In  postwar  years,  new  duties  can  best  be 
performed  by  strong,  dynamic,  farmer- 
owned  and  farmer-controlled  cooperatives. 
Keen  abreast  of  the  times  by  seeing  to  it 
that  Inter-State  always  is  such  a  Co-op. 

From  MYER  SOLIS-COHEN, 

M.  D.,      Assistant    Director    of 
Public  Health,  Philadelphia. 

IT  IS  a  great  pleasure,  in  the  name  of  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love,  to  welcome  you 
to  Philadelphia  and  to  acknowledge  the 
great  debt  our  citizens  owe  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  for  furnishing  them  with 
clean,  nourishing,  good-tasting  and  safe 
milk. 

You  are  especially  to  be  congratulated 
for  your  part  in  the  war  effort  by  main- 
taining your  high  standards  of  both  quality 
and  quantity,  despite  shortages  of  help  and 
other  difficulties. 

The  Director  of  Public  Health,  Dr.  Rufus 
S.  Reeves,  would  have  liked  to  have  de- 
livered this  welcome  himself,  but  he  is  at 
this  moment  presiding  over  the  Cancer 
Forum. 

It  therefore  is  left  to  me  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  Department  of  Health 
for  your  constemt  cooperation  throughout 
the  years  in  improving  Philadelphia's 
milk  supply.  It  is  through  this  cooperation, 
made  after  a  great  personal  and  financial 
sacrifice  to  many  of  you.  that  Philadelphia 
has  always  been  able  to  keep  its  high  rank 
among  the  cities  of  this  country  in  the 
quality  and  purity  of  the  milk  supplied  to 
its  citizens.  .    .    ^     . 

On  such  an  occasion  as  this  it  is  ftttmg  to 
recall  that,  with  your  cooperation,  Phila- 
delphia, through  its  Health  Department, 
was  among  the  leaders  to  demand  milk 
from  only  tuberculin-tested  cows.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  disappearance  from  our 
midst  of  scrofula  or  gland  tuberculosis  and 
in  a  great  lessening  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
Philadelphia  was  also  among  the  first  to 
require  pasteurization  of  its  milk  supply. 
Since  then  we  no  longer  see  the  dreaded 
cholera  infantum  and  mothers  have  for- 
gotten the  great  fear  they  used  to  have  of 
their  babies'  second  summer.     Other  milk- 
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borne   diseases    have    practically    vanished 
from  the  scene. 

Thirty  years  ago  our  city  was  among  the 
first  to  have  real  sanitation  on  the  ordinary 
dairy  farm,  which  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
rapid  drop  in  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the 
milk. 

There  is  no  more  opportune  time  than  the 
present  to  state  publicly  that  you.  the  inen 
who  sit  before  me.  through  your  organiza- 
tion have  been  one  of  the  first  groups  of 
milk  producers  in  the  United  States  to  have 
seen  the  wisdom  of  producing  a  fine  quality 
of  milk  and  to  have  worked  with  your 
buyers  and  with  your  official  agencies  in 
producing  that  fine  quality  of  milk. 

From  DR.  TOM  G.  STITTS, 

Office  of  Distribution  J  War  Food 
Administration. 

THE  dairy  industry's  share  in 
winning  the  war  may  not  be 
tallied  in  each  day's  war  com- 
munique, but  it  is  measurable — and 
significant-  all  the  same.  The 
health  and  strength  of  our  Armed 
Forces  is  one  good  measuring  rod. 
The  vigor  and  energy  which  has 
helped  our  civilian  population  set 
"miracle"  records  of  war  produc- 
tion is  another.  And  in  building  and 
maintaining  physical  well-being,  no 
food  is  more  valuable  than  milk. 

During  this  war,  all  dairy  prod- 
ucts— fluid  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
evaporated  milk,  dried  whole  milk, 
ice  cream,  dried  ice  cream  mix,  non-fat 
dry  milk  solids,  and  milk  sugar— have  been 
purchased  in  large  quantities  for  our  own 
servicemen  and  for  our  Allies.  Never 
before  have  dairy  products  played  such  an 
important  part  in  building  up  a  war 
machine,  and  never  before  in  tirne  of  war 
have  our  own  armed  forces  been  given  such 
complete  and  nourishing  diets. 

Progress  in  the  science  of  nutrition  is 
partially  responsible  for  the  new  emphasis 
on  milk  during  this  war.  as  compared  with 
1917-1918.  But  progress  in  terms  of  what 
one  individual  dairyman  can  produce  and 
in  the  field  of  processing  milk  for  overseas 
use  also  has  been  important. 

Since  1939.  American  dairy  farmers  have 
increased  milk  production  from  106  billion 
pounds  to  an  estimated  1 1 8  V2  billion 
pounds  in  1944.  That  this  has  been  done 
during  a  p>eriod  when  farm  labor  was  short, 
when  new  machinery  and  equipment  was 
rationed,  and  when  feed  was  sometiines 
scarce  and  never  plentiful  makes  the  job 
accomplished  even  more  remarkable. 

What  Dairymen  Have  Done 

Dairy  farmers  have  contributed  directly 
to  the  war  effort  in  other,  if  less  tangible 
ways.  too.  They  have  complied  with  War 
Food  Orders  restricting  the  sale  of  milk 
and  cream,  for  instance,  in  order  that  more 
milk  might  be  sent  to  processing  plants. 
And  many  dairymen  have  departed  from 
long-established  practices  of  separating 
milk  on  the  farm  and  selling  only  farm- 
separated  cream  in  response  to  the  War 
Food  Administration's  urgent  plea  for 
larger  whole  milk  deliveries.  Thus,  the 
total  increase  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
available  for  war  use  is  even  larger  than 
the  I2V2  billion  pound  increase  in  overall 
production  would  indicate. 

Dairy  manufacturers  have  done  an 
equally  efficient  job.  They  have  increased 
production  to  the  point  where  requirements 
for  processed  milk  products  for  the  largest 
AEF  in  history  are  now  being  met — very 
largely  if  not  in  full.  Some  industries  have 
started  practically  "from  scratch."  The 
dried    whole    milk    industry,    for    instance. 


which  turned  out  less  than  20  ^million 
pounds  of  milk  powder  before  the' war  is 
now  producing  at  the  rate  of  185  million 
pounds  a  year.  Significant  increases  also 
have  been  made  in  the  production  of  cheese, 
evaporated  milk  and  nonfat  milk  solids 
and  of  other  dairy  products  important  in 
the  war  effort. 

Altogether,  the  equivalent  of  approxi- 
mately 23  billion  pounds  of  fluid  milk 
have  been  supplied  to  the  Armed  Forces 
and  to  our  Allies.  r        11 

At  the  same  time,  supplies  of  milk  and 
milk  products  for  civilians  have  been  on 
a  high  level  based  on  pre-war  experience. 
Although  domestic  consumption  of  some 
of  the  manufactured  dairy  products  has 
dropped— primarily  because  these  are  need- 
ed in  such  quantities  for  overseas  use — con- 
sumption of  fluid  milk  was  at  an  all-time 
high  this  year.  Preliminary  estimates 
indicate  consumption  may  be  as  much  as 
25  percent  higher  than  during  the  1935-39 

period.  ,     r-.   • 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Dairy 
Industry  has  made  a  real  contribution  to 
the  winning  of  the  war  and  that  producers 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  naturally  slmre 
in  this  victory  on  the  home  front.  The 
dairy  farmer  and  all  those  associated  with 
him  in  transporting,  processing  and  dis- 
tributing milk  and  dairy  products  should 
be  proud  of  the  record. 


Our  1944  Annual  Meeting 

(Continued from  page  3) 

Interstate  Farmers*  Council;  H.  C. 
Nuttle,  President,  Southern  States 

/^  t-U D^I^U       !•»«»:•«         T-lAorl 

v.^ooperatiVc,  «v«iip»»  «»w»iif  »  *c»*v«, 
Bureau  of  Milk  Sanitation,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Health,  and 
G.  A.  Boger,  President  Lehigh 
Valley  Cooperative  Farmers. 

Guest  of  the  Evening 

The  speaker  of   the  evening  was 
introduced   by  one  of    Inter-State's 
own    members,    Hon.    Marion    D. 
Patterson,     HoUidaysburg.    Judge 
of     the    Supreme    Court    of    Penn- 
sylvania.     With    a    few    brief    well 
chosen      remarks      he      introduced 
Walter  D.  Fuller,  President  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  to  the 
banquet    guests.       Mr.    Fuller    was 
very  well  received.     His  talk  "Our 
New     Horizons"     appears     in     full 
(except    for    some     interesting    "a- 
sides")  on  other  pages.     Mr.  Fuller 
looks  forward  to  the  post-war  period 
with  optimism.     He  sees  a  real  job 
ahead   but   is   confident    that,    with 
proper     incentive,     Americans     can 
rise    to    the   occasion    and    advance 
to    new     heights    in    the    post-war 

period. 

The  Tuesday  morning  session  of 
the  delegate  body  was  given  over 
primarily  to  actions  on  resolutions. 
They  elected  Inter-State's  eight 
representatives  to  the  Dairy  Council 
Board  of  Directors,  these  being  the 
executive  committee  of  Inter-State 
— Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw;  W.  H. 
Jump;  J.  W.  Keith;  Frank  C. 
Pettit;  John  Carvel  Sutton;  B. 
H.  Welty;  and  Howard  W.  Wick- 
ersham;  with  Frank  P.  (Daddy) 
Willits  the  eighth  member. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

At  this  session  the  delegate  body 
was  informed  of  the  action  of  the 
directors  at  a  meeting  held  that 
morning  on  the  election  of  officers 
with  each  of  the  officers  being  re- 
elected for  a  one-year  term. 

The  number  of  resolutions  was  not 
as  large  as  at  some  previous  meet- 
ings. All  resolutions  approved  by  the 
delegates  appear  in  full  on  page  29. 
Two  of  the  resolutions  deserve 
special  mention.  One  endorsed  the 
American  Dairy  Association  pro- 
gram and  paved  the  way  for  bring- 
ing producers  in  Inter-State  ter- 
ritory into  that  promotional  organ- 
ization. Another  resolution  urged 
sound  sanitary  regulations  and  the 
uniform  interpretation  of  them. 


Give  Heifers  Good  Care 

In  too  many  herds,  the  first  calf 
heifers  are  not  given  an  opportunity 
to  show  what  they  can  do  in  their 
first  lactation  because  their  bodies 
don't  have  enough  stored  nutrients. 
When  this  happens,  some  of  the 
animals  are  often  condemned  and 
culled  prematurely. 

E.  J.  Perry,  extension  dairyman 
at  Rutgers  University,  says  that  a 
group  of  heifers  can  look  to  be  in 
good     physical     condition,     yet    be 

\  ~^\,ly^^     ••>     Av>AimV>     o¥r\ire^A     rtii fri^rit'C 
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to  carry  them  through  the  ordeal  of 
calving  and  the  demands  of  the 
1 0-month  milking  period.  "Such 
animals  are  more  in  need  of  grain 
than  cows,  because  they  must  con- 
tinue to  grow  after  they  begin 
milking. 

"The  quantity  of  grain  to  feed 
such  heifers  beginning  about  three 
months  before  freshening  should 
depend  somewhat  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  roughage.  Two  pounds 
a  day  is  enough  at  first.  This  should 
be  increased  gradually  until  five 
or  six  pounds  are  eaten.  The  plan 
must  be  to  have  the  animals  in 
good  flesh  but  not  fat.  Some  farmers 
are  using  the  commercial  fitting 
rations  which  are  on  the  market  for 
this  purpose  and  others  are  mixing 
their  own  with  home-grown  grains." 

Some  American  and  British  sol- 
diers were  looking  at  the  molten 
lava  inside  of  Mt.  Vesuvius.  An 
American  remarked: 

"Looks  hot  as  hell." 

An  Englishman  mumbled  under 
his  breath:  "You  Americans  have 
been  everywhere.' 


•• 


The  Sixth  War  Loan  Drive  is 
over — but  the  war  isn't.  Buy 
bonds  and  keep  on  buying  them  to 
help  bring  the  boys  home  'sooner. 

The  chances  are  about  ten  to  one 
that  the  person  who  slaps  you  on 
the  back  is  trying  to  make  you 
cough  up  something. 


December,  1944 
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Our  New  Horizons^^ 


By  WALTER  D,  FULLER,  President,  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 


I  AM  very  happy  to  be  here  tonight  because  I  know  it  is  a  distinct  honor 
to  be  invited  to  address  Inter-State's  annual  banquet. 

And  I  am  happy  to  be  here,  too,  because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity 
to  talk  about  what  the  businessmen  of  America  are  thinking  regarding  the 
future — about  jobs  and  customers;  about  production  and  marketing;  about 
new  products  and  opportunities;  and  about  progress  and  prosperity. 

These  are  the  common  problems  of  all  of  us.  To  attain  that  better 
world  we  talk  so  much  about  we  must  solve  them  together.  Like  most 
businessmen  today,  whether  they  are  businessmen  of  the  city  or  buisnessmen 
of  the  farm  areas,  I  hope  that  such  discussions  of  these  broad  national 
problems  will  lead  to  a  new  era  of  better  understanding  and  cooperation. 
After  all,  we  are  all  producers  and  we  are  all  consumers.  Production  and 
consumption  are  not  matters  of  locality  or  occupation.  Also,  we  need,  in 
this  country,  a  new  unity  of  purpose  of  all  groups— a  new  unity  of  purpose 
for  a  better  America.  We  need  to 
get  together,  all  face  forward,  and 
swinging  in  step,  march  ahead  to 
new  heights  of  American  living  and 
prosperity,  whether  we  call  our- 
selves labor,  farmers,  businessmen  or 
something  else. 

We  can  keep  on  being  "isolation- 
ists" at  home,  trying  to  build  walls 
around  our  group  interests,  and 
trying  everlastingly  to  protect  spec- 
ial interests, — but  if  we  do  that,  we 
will  never  reach  the  promised  land 
of  a  united,  happy  and  prosperous 
America — a  land  of  opportunity  and 
economic  security  for  all. 

Follow  Golden  Rule 

In  the  days  to  come  we  must  have  peace 
and  friendship  among  ourselves  if  we  are  to 
lead  the  world  to  a  proper  and  lasting  peace. 
There  can  be  no  end  to  isolationist  thinking 
in  the  world  if  people,  in  their  relations  with 
one  another,  practice  isolationism  at  home, 
jealously  seeking,  without  regard  for  the 
Golden  Rule,  to  protect  their  segments  of 
society. 

Maybe  you  think  this  is  too  idealistic — 
this  joining  together  for  the  common  good. 
For  several  years  1  have  been  doing  con- 
siderable work  along  the  line  of  harmonizing 
the  thinking  of  educators  and  businessmen. 
If  it  can  be  done  in  that  field  it  can  be  done 
anywhere.  The  split  was  pretty  wide. 
Some  educators  had  come  to  believe  that 
businessmen  were  hopeless  reactionaries 
and  many  businessmen,  in  turn,  believed 
that  teachers  were  wild-eyed  radicals. 

That  picture  is  changing  rapidly.  Today 
in  hundreds  of  communities  the  teachers  and 
businessmen  sit  down  regularly  and  talk 
over  their  common  problems.  They  find 
that  they  agree  on  much;  disagree  on  little. 
They  are  coming  to  understand  each  other. 
They  are  coming  to  recognize  that  they 
need  each  other's  help  to  solve  many  of 
their  problems. 
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be  done.    So  it  is  up  to  us  to  find  a  new  way 
to  friendship  and  understanding. 

Fundamentally,  the  changes  haven't 
been  so  great.  We  are  still  dependent  on 
each  other.  The  man  in  the  city  still  relies 
on  the  farmer  for  everything  he  eats  and 
wears.  And  soon  he  will  rely  on  him  more 
and  more  for  a  great  many  new  and  better 
industrial  products  develojjed  during  this 
war.  All  the  F>eople  are  increasingly  a 
market  for  agriculture  and  agriculture's  hope 
for  greater  opportunity  and  prosF>erity. 
In  turn,  city  dwellers  can  be  prosperous 
only  as  the  farmers  succeed.  The  truth  of 
that  is  obvious. 


Life  Is  More  Complicated 

Most  of  us  here  tonight  can  recall  the 
time  when  this  was  a  closely-knit  country 
and  when  no  one  group,  or  class,  or  creed. 
WJW  trying  to  wrest  power  from  the  others. 
We  have  paid  a  dear  price  in  friendship, 
neighborliness  and  understanding  for  our 
present  complex  civilization,  especially  in 
the  cities.  Frequently  we  don't  know  our 
next  door  neighbors.  Nevertheless  we  call 
it  "progress."  The  trouble  is,  we  as  indi- 
viduals haven't  found  out  how  to  adjust 
ourselves  properly  to  the  changes  we  have 
brought  about.  There  is  no  use  wishing  to 
go  back  to  a  simpler  life,  because  it  can't 


Our  Nation  Is  "One" 

Let's  quit  fooling  ourselves.  What  basis 
is  there  for  assuming  that  like  all  Gaul 
we  are  divided  into  three  parts — one  labor, 
one  producer  and  one  consumer.  You  can 
no  more  divide  the  public  into  segments, 
properly,  than  you  can  separate  your  body 
into  three  units.  Don't  we  all  labor,  wheth- 
er we  wear  a  blue  shirt  or  a  white  one,  work 
on  one  floor  of  a  building  or  another,  live 
in  the  city  or  on  a  farm?  Don't  we  all  pro- 
duce, whether  it  is  in  a  field,  a  factory  or  an 
office?  Don't  we  all  consume  the  things 
that  all  of  us  produce? 

How  then  can  it  be  said  that  the  problems 
of  employment  and  payrolls,  of  markets  and 
production,  of  better  living  for  all,  are  the 
special  problems  of  just  a  few?  Are  we 
fighting  this  war  for  the  benefit  of  one  group 
of  our  people  -over  another?  Or  are  we 
fighting  this  war  for  the  preservation  of  our 


American  way  of  life  and  all  that  it  means 
and  for  the  right  to  improve  it? 

The    sons    of    all    American    people    are 
fighting  this  war.     They  are  fighting  side 
by  side,  regardless  of  class,  race,  creed,  or 
whether  they  were  consumers  or  producers. 
And  we  are  winning  this  war.     The  rest  of 
us  are  all  working  together,  side  by  side,  to 
produce   the   war   winning  weapons.      And 
we  are  winning  the  production  part  of  the 
war.     When  peace  comes,  we  will  win  the 
war   against  depression — or   we   will   fail — 
we    will   make    further    progress   and   have 
greater  prosperity — or  we  will  fail — depend- 
ing on  how  well  we  work  together  and  fight 
the  common  enemy.     And  if  we  win,  we  all 
win   together,   while   if  we   fail   we  all   fail 
together — there  is  no  halfway  choice. 

Together  we  have  done  a  great  job  in 
America  in  these  war  years.  We  have 
turned  the  tide  of  battle  toward  a  United 
Nations*  victory — an  undeniable  victory, 
which.  God  willing,  will  come  soon. 

Out'Produce  Our  Enemies 

We  Americans  have  outproduced  the 
aggressors,  with  their  ten  year  head-start. 
We  have  out-fought,  out-invented  and  out- 
smarted the  Nazis  and  the  Japs.  And 
American  agriculture  has  had  a  brilliant 
share  in  the  coming  victories.  Even  your 
early  critics  have  had  to  admit  that  a 
miraculous  job  has  been  done  on  the  farms. 
You  have  fed  our  Armies,  sustained  our 
Allies  and  at  the  same  time  we  at  home  have 
had  more  than  sufficient  to  eat.  And  you 
have  done  all  this  with  less  than  normal 
help  on  the  farm  and  with  a  scarcity  of 
machinery. 

But.  as  you  well  know,  your  job  doesn't 
end  when  the  war  ends.  Nor,  indeed,  does 
the  job  of  American  management.  Peace 
will  bring  new  problems  for  all  of  us — 
problems  as  great  in  their  time  as  any  we 
face  today. 

With  ample  labor,  new  farm  machinery 
and  the  other  essentials,  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  the  postwar  period  can  be  ex- 
panded tremendously.  Can  we  expand 
consumption  to  keep  pace?  How  will  we 
keep  busy  all  of  our  new  industrial  plants, 
as  well  as  the  old  factories  in  production  of 
peacetime  goods?  Where  will  we  find  jobs 
for  all  those  who  want  to  work? 

Those  will  be  the  new  problems.  Also 
they  are  the  same  old  problems  that  we 
faced  in  the  years  of  the  depression.  War 
has  simply  magnified  them  by  increasing  our 
potential  production. 

We  didn't  solve  these  problems  in  the 
thirties.  We  just  swept  them  under  the 
rug  during  the  war.  How  are  we  going  to 
solve  them  in  the  forties? 

First,  we  must  handle  them  differently. 
An  economic  force  is  an  irresistible  body. 
You  can't  temporize  successfully  with  it. 
Nor  can  you  twist  it  around  to  move  in  the 
other  direction.  These  are  defensive  tactics 
and  we  were  on  the  defensive  in  the 
thirties.  Defense  never  won  a  battle  and 
defense  won't  win  this  one.  We  have  again 
proved  one  fundamental  fact  in  this  war — - 
offense  is  the  way  to  win  victory. 

Expanded  Markets  Needed 

Let's  look  at  the  situation  logically. 
The  principal  problem  of  the  coming  peace 
is  the  problem  of  greatly  expanded  markets. 
I  f  we  meet  and  solve  that  one.  we  will  solve 
all  the  others — the  problems  of  employ- 
ment, of  a  higher  standard  of  living,  of 
opportunity,  of  economic  security,  of 
meeting  the  public  debt,  and  the  others. 

The  production  problem  is  licked,  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  factories.     We  know  that 
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we  can  produce  more  than  we  have  ever 
consumed.  Whatever  it  is  that  is  wanted, 
we  can  make  it  and  we  can  grow  it.  But 
what  then>  Shall  we  let  these  products  of 
our  sweat  and  brain  rot  and  rust  in  a  ware- 
house or  in  a  store? 

The  thing  we  need  to  do  is  raise  our  sights, 
to  create  greater  wants  for  things.  We 
need  to  realize  that  we  are  a  bigger  America 
than  we  ever  were  before.  We  can't  go 
back  to  1930.  We  can't  put  America 
back  in  a  1930  model  economy  any  more 
than  we  can  put  those  fighting  boys  of 
ours  back  in  knee  pants. 

The  America  of  the  coming  peace  will 
require  a  bigger  suit  of  economic  clothing 
than  we  have  been  thinking  about. 

If  we  contemplate  that  fact  we  will  see 
that  there  not  only  must  be.  but  there  is  a 
bigger  peacetime  market  than  we  have 
anticipated.  But  is  it  big  enough?  Agri- 
cultural production,  per  worker,  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  averaged  25  percent 
more  in  1940-43  than  in  the  1933-39  period. 
Our  goal  must  be  at  least  that  high  in 
peacetime,  when  there  will  be  more  labor 
and  more  modern  machinery  available. 
Certainly  we  won't  make  progress  by 
going  back  to  the  1933-39  level. 

Better  Income 
Means  Better  Living 

For  one  thing,  people  are  eating  more. 
In  these  war  years,  even  in  spite  of  ration- 
ing, people  have  eaten  more.  At  least, 
the  people  of  the  low  income  level  have 
purchased  more  food  and  other  essentials. 
Families  with  an  income  of  $2,000  or 
$2,300  a  year,  just  naturally  eat  better 
than  families  with  an  income  of  $1,000  a 
year.  And  one  of  the  first  places  to  feel 
this  effect  is  milk. 

The  businessmen  of  America  know  that 
every    possible    move    must    be    made    to 
insure    that    the    income    level    does    not 
decline,   when   the  war  is  won.     Any  con- 
tinuing    recession     would     be     a     national 
calamity.     To  have  more  and  more  people 
making  more  and  more  money  is  national 
enlightened  selfishness.     You  can  count  on 
it  that  the  majority  of  businessmen  will  do 
everything  possible  to  provide  a  fat  Satur- 
day pay  envelope.     And  not  only  that,  but 
to    provide    through    planning,    ingenuity, 
aggressiveness  and  enterprise,  a  continuity 
of    employment.       Businessmen    know    full 
well    that    people    who    have    job    security 
are  not  afraid  of  the  future.     They  readily 
buy  what  they  want  and  need.     And  that 
willingness  to  buy  is  what  we  must  have  to 
lick  another  depression.      It  is  fear  of  the 
future  that  puts  the  brakes  on  our  economy, 
and  brings  on  eras  of  want  amidst  plenty. 
There  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  a 
depression  when  people  have  confidence  in 
the  future. 

Such  confidence  is  the  difference  between 
"markets"  and  "purchasing  power".  There 
is  a  lot  of  confusion  of  those  terms  in 
America.  "Purchasing  power''  is  simply 
money  in  the  bank.  But  a  ''market"- 
that's  money  in  action.  "Purchasing 
power"  is  only  a  potential.  Markets  are 
dynamic.  A  miser  can  have  purchasing 
power — but    he    isn't    much    of    a    market. 

We  Need  Markets 

We'll  have  plenty  of  purchasing  power 
in  the  days  to  come.  There  will  be  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  -money  accumulated 
by  individuals  in  these  days  of  war. 
That's  the  greatest  backlog  ever  to  bless 
any  economy.  And  there  will  be  a  great 
backlog  of  unfilled  wants  and  needs. 

People  with  a  nest  egg  will  be  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  buy  out  of  their  current 
income.  There  willjbe  no  need  for  them  to 
save  each  week  for  a  rainy  day.  They  will 
have  more  sf>ending  power  than  ever  before. 

All  of  this  will  help  the  farmers,  directly 
and  indirectly.  Not  only  will  they  \x 
able  J  to  eat  more,  but  in  satisfying  their 
appetites  for  other  things,  they  will  provide 
jobs  and  payrolls  in  other  lines     in  indus- 


trial production,  distribution,  selling,  etc. 
Yes.  notwithstanding  the  backlog,  we  will 
have  to  sell  to  keep  the  money  flowing. 
Otherwise  people  might  be  inclined  to 
stack  it  up  in  the  bank  vaults  and  we  would 
simply  have  purchasing  power  without 
markets.  Selling  will  have  to  do  the  job  of 
getting  people  to  buy  the  things  they  want 
and  need,  continually  providing  new  desires. 

There  will  be  new  and  better  products  to 
help  stimulate  wants  and  needs.  But  they 
will  have  to  be  "sold"  and  people  will  have 
to  be  told  the  new  advantages  and  the 
better  living  they  provide. 

The  first  World  War  stimulated  inventive- 
ness which  gave  us  new  products  that  added 
a  billion  dollars  annually  to  the  value  of 
production.  The  new  products  stemming 
from   this  war  will   far  exceed   that  figure. 


A  "Thumb  Nail"  Sketch 

Walter  D.  FuWer's  first  contact 
with  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany was  as  a  school  boy  in 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  where  he 
sold  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  He 
took  a  position  with  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  in  1908  and 
advanced  steadily  with  the  firm, 
being  made  president  in  1934 
and  chairman  of  the  board  in  1937. 
Honorary  degrees  have  been  a- 
warded  Mr.  Fuller  by  Ursinus 
College  and  Hahnemann  College. 
He  is  a  director  or  trustee  of 
numerous  business  enterprises  and 
educational  institutions. 

Mr.  Fuller's  prestige  in  the 
business  world  is  evidenced  by  the 
Jact  that  he  is  a  director  and  past 
president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  and  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  of 
economic  development  for  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware. 


There  have  been  more  than  100.000  new 
inventions  in  these  war  years,  most  of 
which  will  have  peacetime  application. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  A.  Stine,  vice  president 
of  duPont.  has  said  that  our  world  of  1940 
has  been  made  an  antiquity  by  the  progress 
squeezed  into  a  few  months.  He  said 
recently  that  developments  in  science  and 
research  which  ordinarily  might  have  taken 
half  a  century  have  come  about  since  Pearl 
Harbor.  Every  phase  of  man's  existence  is 
due  for  improvement  and,  let  me  add.  each 
improvement  means  more  jobs  and  better 
customers  for  agriculture.  We  have  found 
ways  of  using  new  materials,  of  putting  old 
materials  to  new  uses,  of  making  things 
better  and  cheaper  and  of  improving  pro- 
duction methods  in  industry  and  agriculture. 

Science  Is  Making  Discoveries 

There   are   going   to   be   a   lot  of   rabbits 
pulled  out  of  hats  when   the  war  is  over. 
1  am  told  there  will  be  paint  brush  bristles 
originating  in  a   pail  of  milk.      Don't  ask 
me  how.  l^cause  that's  too  scientific  for  me. 
They  are  talking  about  a  highly  concentrat- 
ed   apple    juice    extract    for    flavoring;    a 
coating  for  wood  that  is  cheap,  heat  resis- 
tant, and  insoluble  in  alcohol  derived  from 
the  potato.    Scientists  are  finding  more  uses 
for  grains  and   new   products   that  can   be 
made  from  them,  just  as  they  have  from 
wood.     I  imagine  most  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  tremendous  new  field  of  products 
oF>ened  up  for  wood.     Someday  wood  may 
be    a    regular    fast-growing    crop    for    the 
farmer.     Some  day  we  may  have  wood  and 
grains  as  important  direct  sources  of  our 
rubber,    plastics,    powder,    oils,    medicines 
and  motor  fuels. 


But  that  is  only  one  direction  of  the 
possibilities  ahead — and  let  me  re-empha- 
size the  importance  of  the  businessmen  of 
the  farm  and  city  cooperating  both  for 
mutual  benefit  and  a  better  world.  We 
have  only  barely  touched  the  possibilities. 

Just  as  pasteurization  helped  improve 
the  marketing  of  milk,  so  there  now  seem 
to  be  new  possibilities  in  the  frozen  food 
field.  Perhaps  1  am  in  the  field  of  specula- 
tion here,  but  I  am  told  that  quick  freezing, 
which  is  just  beginning  to  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  its  marketing  possibilities,  rnay  open 
tremendous  new  markets  for  milk.  In 
fact,  the  idea  of  a  quart  of  American  milk  for 
every  Hottentot  may  some  day  become 
practical. 

There  is  the  possibility,  too.  that  through 
the  quick  freezing  method  the  farmers  can 
level  off  the  peaks  and  valley  of  seasonal 
prices  by  maintaining  a  steady  supply  for 
the  market  at  all  times. 

You  members  of  Inter-State  have  done  a 
great  deal  already  in  leveling  the  peaks 
and  valleys  of  supply  and  providing  a  more 
orderly  marketing  procedure.  You  people 
in  the  milk  industry — producers  and  dis- 
tributors— have  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  problems  of  distribution  of  agricultural 
products  to  the  consumer  can  be  solved. 
And  distribution  is  going  to  be  one  of  our 
big  problems  of  tomorrow.  The  distribution 
system  has  been  pretty  badly  wrecked  by 
the  war.  Certainly  in  putting  it  together 
again,  if  we  can  find  ways  and  means  of 
making  it  more  efficient,  we  shall  have 
accomplished  a  lot. 

Distribution  Makes  Jobs 

It  is  no  solution  simply  to  say,  arbitrarily, 
that  distribution  costs  too  much.  Distri- 
bution is  a  matter  of  jobs.  It  is  never  wise 
nor  constructive  to  go  out  and  try  to  destroy 
*.Uo  ^f-Uo..  (Allnu/'a  trkb  Distribution  also  is 
a  matter  of  service — an  important  service 
that  the  public  wants.  It  is  the  service  of 
getting  to  the  buyers  what  they  want,  when 
they  want  it  and  in  the  condition  they  want 
it.  That  should  cost  something.  Likewise 
that  service  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  increasing  sales  and  thus  providing  great- 
er employment. 

We  eat  more  fruit  in  this  country,  for 
example,  since  the  growers  have  managed 
a  way  of  having  fresh  fruit  on  the  market 
all  year  round.  We  eat  more  vegetables 
because  we  are  able  to  buy  them  in  a  can 
or  in  a  quick  freeze  package  whenever  we 
want  them  and  do  not  have  to  store  them 
all  winter  in  our  basements. 

And  we  consume  more,  too,  because  the 
buyer  knows  that  the  price  is  stabilized  on 
these  food  products  because  supply  and 
demand  have  a  common  meeting  place. 

Yes,  we  have  made  great  economic  prog- 
ress in  America,  steadily  over  the  years. 
We  have  made  gains  in  better  living,  in 
ways  which  we  take  so  much  for  granted 
that  we  overlook  them  entirely. 

And  further  progress,  in  some  measure, 
lies  in  the  same  direction.  We  can  make  it 
by  getting  some  of  the  kinks  out  of  our 
distribution  so  that  the  price  fluctuations 
are  minimized  and  supply  and  demand  are 
better  balanced  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

"This  is  what  we  have  come  to  consider 
as  the  mass  production  method.  It  is 
more  than  an  assembly  line  of  machines. 
It  is  an  economic  philosophy.  If  we  apply 
the  broad  principle  of  this  to  markets,  it 
means  that  there  is  less  per  unit  profit 
on  a  product  but  a  more  successful  operation 
through  increased  volume  and  less  waste. 
It  means  a  better  year-around  operation 
with  greater  satisfaction  to  the  consumer 
through  better  service  or  lower  price  or 
both. 

More  Sales  at  Fair  Prices 

The  secret  of  success  is  in  more  sales  at 
a  fair  price. 

So  with  the  things  you  buy  -farm 
machinery,  household  goods,  clothing,  auto- 
mobiles and  hundreds  of  things  the 
development  of  mass.markets  has.produced 


a  steady  development  toward  a  lower  price, 
increased    employment    and    payrolls    and 
better  quality.     It  seems  like  an  impossibil- 
ity   constantly    to  increase  the  quality  of  a 
product  and  enlarge  payrolls  while  selling 
the    goods    for    less    money.      But    that    is 
what    American     management    does,     and 
will   continue    to   do   as   long   as   we   exist 
as   a   free   nation,   with   free   men   and   free 
institutions.    There  is  no  miracle  about  it - 
except  the  miracle  of  the  American  way  of 
life    which    necessitated    mass    production 
methods  in  order  to  meet  demand  and  now 
in  turn  requires  even  greater  mass  consump- 
tion   stimulation    to    maintain    production. 
That  is  what  an  incentive  economy  produces 
for  the  good  of  all.     Long  may  it  continue. 
And    again    let    me   emphasize    that    the 
businessmen  on  the  farms  of  America  have 
been  doing  much  the  same  thing,  under  our 
incentive  system.     You  have  improved  the 
quality  of  our  product  -which  is  one  way  of 
reducing    price.      You   are    providing   milk 
that  meets   the   most  rigid   sanitary   tests. 
You    have    employed    machines    to    do    a 
better  and  more  efficient  job. 


** 


Planners  Must  Be  "Do-ers 

Now  who  fifty  years  ago,  when  farmers 
and  customers  knew  each  other  personally, 
could  have  planned  this  development  in 
just  one  industry?  Who  had  the  foresight 
to  see  the  need  for  development  of  the 
big  trucks  that  bring  your  milk  to  market, 
for  instance?  And  to  set  in  motion  the 
wheels  of  production  of  this  truck,  and  of 
good  roads  and  all  the  rest  that  is  entailed. 
Remember  there  were  no  automobiles  in 
those  days.  When  people  thought  of  self- 
propelled  vehicles,  it  was  to  class  them  with 
"Darius  Green  and  his  flying  machine." 
Well,  if  we  had  taken  such  things  out  of  the 
hands  of  development  then  and  left  them  to 
self-appointed  "planners"  where  would  we 
be  today?  1  low  far  down  this  road  would 
we  have  come? 

The  real  secret  of  American  success  is  a 
strong  incentive  way  of  life,  stimulating 
progress  and  improvement.  History  is 
filled  with  the  failure  of  so-called  economic 
planners.  And  the  history  of  failure  has 
repeated  itself,  in  our  times,  in  one  foreign 
country  after  another.  No  nation  has  ever 
succeeded  in  even  matching  the  results  of 
our  incentive  system.  Here  we  are  all 
planners.  We  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  our  problems.  And  we  have  always  an 
incentive,  a  personal  interest,  in  solving 
them  wisely  and  well.  Isn't  that  the  logical 
way  of  progress  and  improvement? 

Remember,  people  never  demand  im- 
provements. In  fact,  most  history  shows 
that  they  resist  change.  It  was  that  way 
with  the  automobile.  No  one  wanted  it. 
except  those  who  invented  it  and  had 
dreams  of  selling  it.  The  people  themselves 
laughed  at  it.  So  it  was  with  the  telephone. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  had  the  vision  to 
see  its  importance.  But  most  others  thought 
it  just  a  toy.  They  couldn't  see  the  need  for 
better  communications.  They  were  well 
satisfied  with  what  they  had.  You  can  go 
through  one  invention  after  another  the 
typewriter,  the  electric  light,  the  airplane 
and  many  others  and  the  truth  is  we  have 
these  improvements,  these  vehicles  of 
better  living  today,  simply  because  there 
was  the  incentive  to  invent  and  then  the 
incentive  to  sell,  sell,  sell. 

Our  Great  Incentive 

Right  now,  1  can  tell  you  that  the 
businessmen  of  America,  industrialists, 
retailers,  farmers,  miners,  and  all.  have  a 
great  incentive  to  improve  our  way  of  life, 
socially  and  economically.  They  are  con- 
centrating their  thinking  and  their  efforts— 
as  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  winning 
the  war.  in  any  way  --on  making  a  better 
future.  They  are  trying  to  plan  ways  of 
increasing  employment  to  the  highest 
possible  level,  of  maintaining  the  highest 
rate  of  pay  and  of  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
things  they  make  and  sell. 

They  are  facing  the  future  with  vision. 


with  courage  and  with  ingenuity.  They  are 
planning  to  broaden  their  markets,  to  tap 
new  markets,  to  launch  new  products,  to 
make  the  wheels  of  industry  spin  so  there 
will  be  no  idle  plants  and  no  idle  men. 
They  are  going  to  sell,  sell  and  sell,  as  they 
have  never  dreamed  of  selling  before. 

Yes,  we  have  the  vision,  the  courage  and 
the  ingenuity  to  do  this  job.     But  will  we 
have     the    encouragement     the     necessary 
favorable  economic  climate?     We  hope  so. 
We  are  planning  on  it.     It  is  necessary  for 
our  salvation.     With  that  we  will  succeed. 
We  will  go  forward.    We  will  realize  a  better 
world    of    peace,    progress    and    prosperity. 
But  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  government 
to   give    encouragement   and    to   cooperate 
instead  of  harassmient.     It  will  be  necessary 
to    have    more    freedom    of    initiative    and 
freedom  of  enterprise  than  we  have  had  in 
several  years.     1  mean  freedom  to  operate 
within    the    bounds    of    the    Golden    Rule 
principles. 

Like  the  farmer,  the  successful  business- 
man constantly  takes  risks.  He  expects  to 
do  this.  Both  farmer  and  businessman  have 
the  spirit  of  the  pioneer.  They  plant  the 
seed  of  a  new  business  or  a  new  product  or 
a  new  market.  They  nurture  the  seed, 
carefully,  as  best  they  know  how.  They 
use  the  best  technical  knowledge  to  help  it 
grow.  They  hope  and  they  pray.  If  things 
go  well,  they  will  harvest  a  crop,  as  their 
just  reward. 

Makes  It  All  Worth  While 

But.  if  in  addition  to  all  the  normal 
hazards,  all  the  natural  risks,  someone 
comes  along  and  by  administrative  decrees, 
or  bureaucratic  action,  injects  new  and 
greater  dangers  to  success,  both  businessman 
and  farmer  are  apt  to  decide  that  it  isn't 
worth  the  effort.  That's  the  way  to  kill 
procrrejw*,  to  r#»<li|re  opportunity  anrl  em- 
ployment and  to  provide  insecurity. 

We  are  not  fighting  this  war  for  the 
status  quo — we  are  fighting  for  the  right 
to  improve  it. 

And  improving  our  way  of  life,  making 
possible  the  better  world  which  can  be  ours, 
is  the  job  of  the  American  people,  working 


together,  planning  together  and  succeeding 
together.  It  is  the  job  of  all  of  us 
looking  forward,  marching  forward,  keeping 
in  step  with  each  other. 

There  is  no  power  in  the  world,  no 
economic  force,  that  can  resist  such  strength 
and  unity  of  purpose  for  long. 

We  have  the  power.  Why  shouldn't 
we  also  have  the  glory? 


Cook  Promoted  in  N.  J. 

New  Jersey's  Director  of  Exten- 
sion service,  Laurence  A.  Bevan, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
v^ith  the  Federal  extension  service, 
at  Washington.  Dr.  William  H. 
Martin,  dean  of  the  school  of 
agriculture  and  director  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station,  will 
assume  the  duties  of  extension 
director. 

Lindley  G.  Cook  has  been  pro- 
moted from  extension  soil  conserva- 
tionist to  the  new  position  of  as- 
sociate director  of  the  extension 
service  and  will  assist  Dr.  Martin  in 
the  active  supervision  of  the  work 
formerly  carried  on  by  Mr.  Bevan. 

The  merchant  seaman  was  visit- 
ing at  the  home  of  a  generous  and 
patriotic  woman  who,  despite  her 
eagerness  to  help  the  war  effort 
wasn't  too  well  versed  about  things, 

"And  there  1  was  on  the  aft 
deck,"  said  the  seaman,  "when  all 
of  a  sudden  1  saw  a  torpedo  plung- 
ing straight  for  me.  " 

"My  goodness,"  replied  the  host- 
ess cheerfully,  "1  do  hope  it  was  one 
of  ours." 


Protect  Your  Milk  in  Cold  Weather 

Cool  it  promptly 
Protect  it  from  freezing 

In  order  to  keep  good  milk  good  it  must  be  cooled  quickly 
winter  or  summer.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  milk 
should  be  permitted  to  freeze. 

The  most  practical  method  of  cooling  the  milk  quickly 
and  preventing  it  from  freezing  at  the  same  time  is  to  put  it 
in  your  milk  cooler,  filled  with  cold  water,  and  close  the 
lid.  The  cold  water  will  do  the  cooling  and  since  a  good 
milk  cooler  is  well  insulated,  it  will  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent freezing. 

By  all  means  prevent  milk  from  freezing.  If  the  milk 
is  exposed  too  long  to  the  cold  freezing  air,  a  layer  of  ice  will 
form  on  the  inside  of  the  can.  This  layer  of  frozen  milk  will 
not  come  out  when  the  milk  is  dumped.  This  means  a  loss 
of  volume,  inaccurate  and  unsatisfactory  butterfat  tests, 
and  a  definite  loss  of  quality,  to  say  nothing  of  lost  income. 

We  cannot  afford  now,  when  we  need  every  bit  of  milk 
possible,  to  lose  any  in  this  manner.  Nor  is  it  ever  good 
business  to  go  to  the  work  of  producing  milk  and  then  to 
lose  it  and  the  income  from  it  through  freezing  or  any  other 
preventable  damage. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  cold  air  as  a  cooling  medium.  Air 
of  10  or  20  degrees  or  even  zero  will  not  cool  the  milk  nearly 
as  quickly  or  evenly  as  40  degree  water,  and  it  will  also, 
after  a  time,  cause  the  milk  to  freeze. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Our  Dairy  Market  Picture 

B>'  EARL  E.  WARNER,  Head,  Market  Information  DepU 


A  NUMBER  of  things  have  happened  since  I  reported  to  you  a  year  ago 
on  the  activities  of  the  market  information  department,  which  have 
brought  about  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  supply  of  milk  in  our 
markets.  A  year  ago  we  were  in  the  midst  of  an  extreme  shortage  and 
dealers  in  Philadelphia  were  selling  more  milk  in  Class  I  than  producers 
were  delivering.  This  year,  the  9,600  producers  supplying  Philadelphia, 
delivered  12  percent  more  milk  than  they  delivered  in  1943. 

Moreover,  on  the  average,  each  one  of  you  producers  delivered  12 
percent  more  in  October  this  year  than  in  October  last  year.  In  other 
words,  the  increased  supply  has  been  due  to  the  individual  producer  building 
up  his  production  rather  than  to  the 
market  taking  on  any  substantial 
number  of  new  producers.  Thus, 
while  1943  saw  a  serious  decline  in 
milk  production  in  this  area,  1944 
has  seen  you  raise  your  supply 
back  to  the  high  level  attained  in 
1942. 

It  is  important  to  you  to  realize 
that,  last  fall  when  your  production 
dropped  so  low,  milk  dealers,  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand  for  fluid  milk,  purchased 
millions  of  pounds  of  milk  from  outside 
sources  and  sold  it  in  Class  I.  Last  fall 
was  the  first  time  on  record  when  total 
producers'  deliveries  were  actually  exceeded 
by  dealers'  Class  I  sales.  This  shortage 
in  local  production  caused  Philadelphia 
dealers  to  purchase  14  percent  of  their 
total  fluid  tiiiik  ^ales  during;  Ocluuci  last 
year  from  outside  sources. 

Home  Supply  More  Adequate 

Fortunately,  producers  have  built  up 
their  deliveries  to  such  an  extent  that  this 
year  only  8.5  percent  was  purchased  from 
outside  sources.  This  milk  from  outside 
sources  ordinarily  is  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes  and  it  is  expected  that  when  the 
local  supply  becomes  more  adequate  in 
relation  to  demand,  these  outside  sources 
will  again  utilize  their  supplies  for  manu- 
facturing. Under  existing  regulations,  in 
other  words,  dealers  have  not  been  encour- 
aged to  acquire  supplies  through  bringing 
any  large  number  of  additional  producers 
into  their  individual  dealer  pools  under  the 
Federal  Marketing  Order. 

Furthermore,  while  they  purchased  10, 
1 36,000  pounds  of  milk  from  these  outside 
sources  in  October,  1943,  and  sold  it  in 
Class  I, — in  October,  1944,  due  to  improve- 
ment in  the  local  supply,  they  purchased 
only  6,393,000  pounds  for  Class  I  use  from 
such  outside  sources.  Thus,  they  are 
dropping  this  outside  milk  and  replacing 
it  with  milk  from  their  regular  producers. 

During  the  pre-war  years,  1938-1940, 
producers  supplying  Philadelphia  were 
able  to  get  a  Class  1  market  for  approxi- 
mately two-thirds,  or  66  f>ercent.  of  their 
milk.  The  war  has  occasioned  such  a  great 
increase  in  demand  for  fluid  milk  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year  they  have  sold  better 
than  86  percent  of  their  production  in 
Class  I. 


The  Production  Trend 

In  September  and  October  of  this  year. 
Class  1  sales  by  Philadelphia  dealers  were 
5  to  6  percent  better  than  a  year  earlier. 
It  should  be  explained  that  this  refers  to 
dealers'  total  Class  1  sales,  both  outside 
and  inside  the  Philadelphia  marketing  area. 
During  October,  the  volume  of  the  Class  1 
milk  purchased  from  local  producers  and 
sold  within  the  marketing  area  was  8  percent 
greater  than  in  October  last  year.  The  p>er- 
centage  of  Class  I  utilization  of  producers' 
milk,   however,    did   not   increase   because 


producers  delivered    12  percent 'more  milk 
than  they  did  last  year. 

It  will  be  worth  our  time,  1  believe,  to 
consider  some  of  the  causes  of  the  recent 
increase  in  milk  production  and  of  the 
existing  high  level  of  Class  I  sales.  Produc- 
tion during  the  early  part  of  1944  did  not 
show  any  particular  tendency  to  increase, 
but  by  March  it  began  to  evidence  a  good 
deal  of  strength  and  by  April  it  was  well 
above  April,  1943.  May  experienced  a 
very  rapid  increase  in  production  with  an 
extreme  flush  the  latter  part  of  May  and 
early  in  June.  Production  has  been 
running  consistently  above  1943  since  May 
and  most  of  the  time  it  has  been  higher 
even  than  in  1942. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  subsidy,  which 
became  effective  in  October,  1943,  was  not 
increased  until  March  and  .April,  1944,  to 
a  level  which,  when  added  to  the  price, 
brought  producers  a  return  for  milk  ap- 
proaching the  cost  figures  submitted  by 
Inter-State  at  public  hearings.  Moreover, 
on  April  26  of  this  year,  the  War  Food 
Administration  announced  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram with  definite  rates  through  March  3 1 , 
1945.  This  involved  a  substantial  increase 
to  take  place  on  September  1,  which  in- 
crease later  was  made  10  cents  more  than 
originally  announced  on  account  of  drought 
conditions.  This  brought  returns  to  dairy- 
men in  this  territory  to  the  highest  level  in 
history. 

Reach  Goals  on  Other  Products 

The  high  return  for  milk  in  itself  did  not 
necessarily  bring  about  increased  milk  pro- 
duction. When  feed  prices  and  returns  for 
milk  are  compared,  it  is  found  that  a  little 
more  feed  can  now  be  bought  with  a  given 
quantity  of  milk  than  could  be  bought  one 
year  ago,  or  two  years  ago,  but  the  same 
quantity  of  milk  will  pay  for  less  labor. 
The  important  change  which  has  taken 
place  is  in  the  relationship  between  feed 
prices  and  hog  prices  and  between  feed 
prices  and  egg  prices.  The  long-time  hog- 
corn  price  ratio  is  1 1.7.  That  is,  11.7 
bushels  of  corn  could  be  bought  with  100 
pounds  of  hog  on  the  hoof.  In  1942,  100 
pounds  of  hog  would  buy  16.5  bushels  of 
corn.  This  caused  a  very  high  hog  produc- 
tion. In  1943,  the  ratio  declined  to  13.6 
and  in  1944  it  is  going  to  average  approxi- 
mately 1 1 .4.  That  is  less  than  the  long- 
time average.  Thus,  hog  production  is 
much  less  profitable  than  two  years  ago. 
The  same  is  true  of  egg  production  where  the 
egg  price-feed  price  ration  declined  from  19 
in  1942  to  14  in  1944,  compared  with  a 
long-time  average  of  1 7.8,  and  therefore  very 
unfavorable  to  egg  production.  These 
facts,  combined  with  the  larger  feed  supply 
available  per  animal  unit  in  the  country, 
very  likely  will  contribute  to  heavy  milk 
production  in  1945. 

Numbers  of  cows  on  farms,  moreover,  are 
the  highest  in  history.  The  Government 
estimate  indicates  that  in  1945  there  prob- 
ably will  be  1  to  1.5  percent  more  cows  on 


farms  than  in  1944.  Last  July,  we  wrote  to 
our  delegates  and  officers  of  Locals,  re- 
questing them  to  state  how  many  cows  they 
were  milking  in  November,  1943,  and  how 
many  they  were  planning  to  be  milking  in 
November,  1944;  that  is  now.  Many  of 
you  answered  that  letter.  In  Pennsylvania, 
you  were  milking  an  average  of  16.6  cows 
last  November  and  proposed  to  milk  an 
average  of  18.2  in  November,  1944.  In 
Maryland,  you  were  going  to  increase  the 
number  from  16.6  to  17.8;  in  New  Jersey, 
from  24.4  to  25.6;  and  in  Delaware  from 
18.0  to  19.3.  Judging  from  the  volume  of 
milk  being  produced  in  November,  you 
have  made  good  your  word. 

Cow  Numbers  Are  Increasing 

Government  reports  have  indicated  un- 
usually heavy  culling  of  dairy  herds  this 
fall  and,  as  a  double  check,  in  October  we 
wrote  the  delegates  and  officers  of  Locals, 
asking  for  information  about  culling  and 
cow  prices  in  their  communities.  We  again 
received  a  very  large  and  helpful  response 
from  you  men  and  were  able  to  compile  an 
interesting  report  on  this  phase  of  dairying. 
Very  few  reported  less  cows  being  sold  for 
slaughter  than  last  year.  Fifty-eight  per- 
cent indicated  about  the  same  number 
being  culled  as  last  year,  and  34  percent 
indicated  that  more  were  being  culled  than 
last  year.  Prices  generally  were  down,  with 
good  grade  cows  selling  on  the  average  of 
$6.00  per  head  less  than  last  year,  and  cows 
sold  for  slaughter  going  at  an  average  of 
$13.00  a  head  less  than  last  year.  Quite  a 
number  of  men,  however,  reported  that  the 
best  cows  were  selling  for  higher  prices 
now  than  a  year  ago.  These  facts  indicate 
to  us  that  herds  are  being  improved.  The 
existing  high  returns  for  milk,  along  with 
adequate  feed  supplies,  declining  corn-hog 
and  egg-feed  price  ratios,  large  numbers  of 
cows  on  farms,  and  a  program  of  herd 
improvement  all  add  up  to  high  production 
of  milk  in  1943. 

We  need  also  to  discover,  if  possible, 
what  is  back  of  the  high  consumption  of 
fluid  milk.  In  the  first  place,  while  fluid 
milk  has  been  sold  since  last  October  under 
a  quota  system,  based  on  100  percent  of 
average  daily  sales  in  June,  1943,  fluid  milk 
has  not  been  rationed.  Many  other  im- 
portant foods  have  been  rationed,  esp)ecially 
meats  and  various  types  of  fats.  Moreover, 
the  quota  plan  reduced  the  volume  of  fluid 
cream  to  75  percent  of  June  sales,  the  butter- 
fat  content  of  cream  having  previously  been 
fixed  at  a  maximum  of  19  percent.  Fluid 
milk,  a  good  protective  food,  evidently 
replaced  to  some  extent  these  rationed  foods, 
and  probably  some  additional  milk  was  sold 
due  to  the  limit  on  sales  of  cream. 

Employment  a  Factor 

More  important,  however,  than  the 
factors  just  mentioned,  has  been  the  high 
level  of  income  on  the  part  of  wage  earners 
during  the  war  years.  The  Philadelphia 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  published  figures 
showing  that  in  Pennsylvania  from  1939  to 
1943,  manufacturing  employment  increased 
45.9  percent  and  total  hours  worked,  due 
to  an  increase  in  the  average  hours  per 
week  and  in  the  number  of  employees, 
exactly  doubled.  Total  employment  in 
Pennsylvania  was  20  percent  greater  in 
September,  1944,  than  in  September,  1939, 
and  total  payrolls  had  increased  123 
percent:  that  is  more  than  doubled. 

We  reached  the  peak  of  employment, 
however,  in  1943,  and  in  the  entire  United 
States,  there  were  a  million  fewer  persons 
employed    in    September,     1944,    than    in 
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December,  1944 

September,  1943.  In  Philadelphia,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  reports  that  factories 
employed  7  percent  fewer  workers  in 
September,  1944,  than  in  September,  1943. 
In  Wilmington,  the  decline  was  14  percent, 
and  in  Lancaster,  6  percent.  Altoona  was 
the  only  one  of  our  markets  which  showed 
a  gain  during  the  year;  I  percent.  In 
Wilmington,  payrolls  declined  at  an  even 
greater  rate  than  employment — 16  p>ercent. 
In  Philadelphia,  payrolls  declined  3  p>ercent 
and  in  Lancaster  4  percent.  In  Altoona, 
payrolls  increased  7  percent  during  the 
year,  but  Altoona  had  lost  heavily  during 
the  early  period  of  the  war. 

These  recent  changes  in  employment  have 
not  as  yet  had  an  apparent  effect  on  milk 
consumption,  but  we  can  definitely  expect 
that  when  reconversion  of  industry  from 
war  to  peace  begins  on  a  large  scale,  our 
Class  I  market  will  feel  an  adverse  effect. 
If,  as  everyone  hopes,  the  war  in  Europe 
can  be  brought  to  an  early  end,  this  adverse 
effect  on  Class  I  use  of  milk  probably  will 
take   place  during   the   first  half  of    1945. 

Great  Seasonal  Variation 

The  problems  arising  from  seasonal  varia- 
tion in  the  production  of  milk  have  been 
more  serious  in  war  time  than  in  peace 
time.  The  variations  themselves  have  been 
some  wider  during  the  war  years  than  in 
several  of  the  pre-war  years,  although 
1935  and  1938  were  years  in  which  serious 
seasonal  variations  occurred.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed 
seasonal  variation  has  been  wider  in  the 
period  of  1935  to  1944,  inclusive,  than  in 
earlier  years  when  the  base-surplus  plan  was 
in  effect.  Many  people  believe  that  seasonal 
variation  has  been  a  gradually  growing 
problem  since  1933.  A  careful  inspection  of 
rccofcis,  however,  ooes  not  i^ar  out  tuis 
conclusion.  While  variation  was  quite  wide 
in  1942  and  1943,  this  may  have  been  due  to 
special  war-time  influences.  Moreover,  the 
records  show  that  seasonal  variation  was 
extreme  in  certain  earlier  years,  notably 
1938.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  this 
situation  may  not  be  as  serious  in  1945  as 
it  was  in  the  short  season  of  1943  and  flush 
season  of  1944. 

The  doubt  which  we  are  casting  on  the 
view  that  this  is  a  gradually  growing  prob- 
lem, however,  does  not  mean  that  we  regard 
it  as  a  problem  of  minor  consequence.  It  is  a 
serious  matter  in  a  territory  which  finds  its 
best  market  in  production  for  use  as  fluid 
milk.  Inter-State  is  participating  in  a 
thorough-going  study  of  this  problem  being 
conducted  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Very  few  hearings  have  been  held  during 
the  past  year  in  our  markets  or  in  any  other 
market  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  Dairy  Division  of  the  War  Food 
Administration  and  the  Pennsylvania  Milk 
Control  Commission  conducted  a  hearing 
in  Philadelphia  in  March,  1944.  We  present- 
ed testimony  relative  to  necessary  returns 
to  producers  and  urged  that,  if  the  subsidy 
program  were  continued,  a  long-time  an- 
nouncement of  payments  should  be  made. 
The  only  other  hearing  held  in  our  ter- 
ritory during  the  year  was  before  the 
Director  of  Milk  Control  in  New  Jersey  on 
August  7,  1944,  at  which  time  we,  along 
with  representatives  of  our  Trenton  and 
South  Jersey  Markets,  testified. 

Search  for  Market  Facts 

The  general  uneasiness  concerning  the 
future  which  permeates  the  dairy  industry 
and  every  other  industry  has  brought  about 
a  great  deal  of  activity  on  the  part  of 
economists  and  statisticians,  whose  job 
it  is  to  discover  and  interpret  the  facts. 
The  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation,  the  Northeastern  Dairy  Con- 
ference, and  a  group  of  the  fluid  milk  co- 
operatives serving  the  northeastern  markets, 
have  each  set  up  committees  to  study  and 
report  on  our  immediate  j>ost-war  economic 
problems.  I  have  been  serving  on  all  of 
these  committees. 


In  this  committee  work,  I  have  pointed 
out  the  advisability  of  improving  the  work- 
ing relationships  between  state  and  federal 
regulatory  authorities  and  have  emphasized 
our  belief  that  serious  problems  of  disposing 
of  milk  in  excess  of  Class  1  demand  will  be 
faced   in    1945.      The   last   mentioned   has 
been  done  in  the  face  of  opinion  in  certain 
quarters    that,    in    view    of    the    fact    that 
markets  continued  strong  for  approximate- 
ly two  years  after  the  Armistice  in    1918, 
they  may  be  expected  to  do  likewise  after 
the  present  war.     We  do  not  believe  that 
the  two  situations  are  at  all  parallel.    More- 
over,   the   history  of   the   price  of  milk  in 
Philadelphia  after  World  War   I   was  that 
it    continued    on    a    very    high    level    until 
November,    1921,  when  it  dropped  precip- 
itately   from   $4.60   per    hundredweight   in 
November,    1920,   to  $2.56  in  June,    1921; 
a  decline  of  44   percent   in   eight  months. 
If  all  the  existing  subsidy  were  wiped  out 
tomorrow,    the  average  decline   in   returns 
for  milk  in  this  area  would  be  24  percent. 

For  some  years,  certain  individuals  con- 
nected with  statistical  work  in  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  northeastern  states  have 
realized  that  a  sound  program  is  needed  for 
co-ordinating  the  assembling  of  statistical 
information  by  all  of  the  numerous  statistic- 
al agencies.  I  have  also  been  asked  to 
participate  in  this  work. 

Our  Records  Valuable 

During  the  year,  our  market  information 
department  has  continued  the  assembling 
and  publication  of  data  relative  to  prices 
and  production  in  our  various  markets, 
similar  to  that  assembled  and  published 
over  the  past  1 3  years.  Miss  Florence 
Schultz  is  in  charge  of  this  work  and  has 
maintained  the  high  standard  of  accuracy 
which  has  characterized  it  for  the  entire 
period  in  which  Inter-State  has  carried  on 
such  work.  Miss  Schultz  is  also  responsible 
for  making  the  charts  which  have  been 
used  to  illustrate  this  rep>ort. 

The  figures  which  our  department  have 
assembled    constitute    the    only    long-time 


From  a  Speaker 

Rutgers  University 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

December  2,  1944 
Mr.  O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr. 
Inter-State  Milk  Prod.  Coop. 
401  North  Broad  St. 
Philadelphia  8,  Penna. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoffman: 

Thanks,  very  much,  for 
your  letter  concerning  my 
appearance  at  your  meeting. 
I  certainly  enjoyed  being  with 
you  and  I  need  hardly  tell 
you  that  I  was  very  much 
impressed  with  your  unusual- 
ly fine  audience. 

I  think  you  have  something 
in  the  two-minute  speeches. 
After  all,  if  one  must  do  so, 
he  can  pack  a  great  deal  of 
information  into  several  min- 
utes and  certainly  this  is  less 
tiring  to  the  audience.  1 
want  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  way  the  whole  affair  was 
conducted. 

With  best  personal  regards, 
I  am 

Cordially  yours, 
(s)  W.  H.  Martin, 
Dean  and  Director. 
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record  relative  to  the  market  and  are, 
therefore,  of  inestimable  value  in  obtaining 
any  accurate  historical  picture  of  market 
events.  It  is  from  these  records  that  one 
is  able  to  determine  actual  prices  paid  at 
plants  over  a  p>eriod  of  years.  We  also  are 
able  to  contribute  valuable  information  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  seasonal 
variation.  Furthermore,  our  price  history 
and  other  information  relative  to  the  post 
World  War  1  period  and  the  period  between 
the  wars  is  of  great  value  at  present  in 
looking  toward  the  uncertain  period  fol- 
lowing World  War  1 1 . 

The  most  enjoyable  part  of  my  work  has 
been  the  frequent  personal  contacts  I 
have  made  with  members  of  Inter-State 
through  attending  the  meetings  of  our 
secondary  market  committees  and  the 
various  social  and  official  functions  of  our 
Local  and  District  organizations.  The 
knowledge  of  our  market  which  we  gain 
from  studying  figures  relative  to  supply, 
demand,  prices,  and  trends  has  been  sup- 
plemented to  a  very  great  extent  by  these 
contacts  which  have  enabled  us  better  to 
sense  the  real  conditions  out  on  our  dairy 
farms  and  to  work  together  with  you  to 
bring   about   a   better   life   on  those   farms. 


Cleanups  Help  Cut 
Corn  Borer  Damage 

Field  cleanups,  urged  as  an  effec- 
tive step  in  control  of  the  European 
corn  borer,  are  beginning  to  show 
favorable  results,  it  is  stated  by 
John  O.  Pepper,  entomologist  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

In  addition  to  cleaning  up  the 
litter  in  the  fields,  a  program  in 
which  many  farmers  cooperated,  a 
big  factor  in  the  control  of  the 
borers  this  year  was  the  weather, 
surveys  have  indicated.  Unusually 
dry  conditions  during  the  egg- 
laying  period  adversely  affected  the 
borer  eggs. 

Surveys  and  demonstrations  made 
this  year  produced  no  conclusive 
evidence  of  resistance  against  borers 
by  any  of  the  several  varieties  of 
corn  under  observation,  although 
hybrid  corn  stood  up  best  under 
comparable  infestations.  In  double- 
brooded  areas,  late-planted  corn 
had  more  borers  than  corn  planted 
on  a  normal  date.  This  may  indicate 
that  the  second  generation  borers 
preferred  the  greener  corn  or  possibly 
developed  better  in  this  corn. 

Effect  of  standing  stubble  of 
last  year's  corn  on  this  year's  crop 
was  demonstrated  in  one  field  plant- 
ed adjacent  to  this  stubble.  Corn 
in  this  plot  had  an  average  of  seven 
borers  per  plant,  with  an  infestation 
up  to  14  per  plant.  This  compared 
to  a  borer  infestation  average  of 
three  per  plant  in  another  corn  field 
some  distance  from  the  old  stubble. 

The  borer  infestation  per  100 
stalks  in  1944  in  various  counties 
follows:  Adams,  77.1;  Blair,  5.5; 
Bucks,  172;  Centre,  18.2;  Chester, 
277.8;  Columbia,  38;  Cumberland, 
98.7;  Delaware,  359.6;  Franklin, 
31.7;  Juniata,  140.7;  Lancaster, 
171.5;  Lehigh,  92.9;  Montgomery, 
102.2;  Perry,  52.2;  Huntingdon.  34.4. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Our  Work  In  the  Field 

By  FLOYD  R,  EALY,  Field  Representative 


As  YOU  know,  there  was  instituted  last  year  the  system  of  having  one 
of   the   field  staff  present   the  annual   report  of   the   Field   and   Test 

Department  before  you  delegates.      It  has  fallen  my  lot  to  make  it 
this  season. 

Getting  into  the  purely  statistical  side  of  the  year's  work,  our  field 
staff  drove  230,943  miles  which  was  about  32.000  more  than  we  drove  a 
year  ago,  but  considerably  less  than  our  pre-war  mileage.  We  made  661 
plant  check-ups  as  against  578  for  the  year  before  and  as  compared  with  553 

plant   check-ups  for  the  year    1942. 

During  the  year  we  also  made  a  total 
of  45,493  check-tests  for  our  indi- 
vidual members.  This  number  was 
nearly  5,000  more  than  we  made  in 
1943.  We  also  ran  2,943  herd 
tests  as  against  2,383  for  the  year 
before. 

The  sign-up  work  did  not  go  quite 
as  well  as  it  did  in  1943.  We  could 
hardly  hope  for  that,  however,  because  in 
1943,  we  approved  another  large  buyer  and 
with  the  approximately  1 75  new  members 
from  that  source  we  signed  up  881  contracts 
last  year.  This  figure  of  881  was  an  all-time 
high  since  the  year  of  the  new  Inter-State's 
original  sign-up  and  was  more  than  twice  the 
sign-up  of  any  previous  year.  But  don't 
get  the  impression  that  1944  was  not  one 
of  which  we  are  proud.  In  1944  we  signed 
726  new  members  on  the  dotted  line  and 
this  is  the  second  highest  number  we  have 

secured.        In     addition,     practically 


but  they  do  take  a  good  many  hours  work 
on  the  part  of  our  department.  Last 
winter,  for  instance.  23  dinner  meetings 
were  held  and  approximately  3,804  members 
of  Inter-State's  family  and  their  friends 
were  at  these  meetings  -and  war  time 
restrictions  considerably  hampered  our 
meetings  both  in  number  and  attendance 
last  year. 

The  really  nicest  part  of  the  year's  work 
from  our  point  of  view  was  our  withdrawal 
record.  Last  year  only  57  members  with- 
drew from  Inter-State.  That  is  the  lowest 
number  we  have  ever  had.  In  1943,  87 
withdrew.  In  1942  the  figure  was  149 
and  in  1941,  strangely  enough,  it  also  was 
149. 


Our  Special  Duties 

I     believe 

^^  ^^  ^  *    **    W  A  ^^  »  ' 


ever 

every  one  of  the  producers  signed  up  in  1944 

became  a  commission-paying  member. 

We  Arrange  for  Meetings 

Another  important  phase  of  our  work 
this  year  has  been  the  arranging  in  the  fall 
for  the  local  meetings  and  in  the  winter  for 
the  district  dinners.  And,  of  course,  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  see  that  these  various 
Inter-State  sessions  run  smoothly  and  that 
the  business  for  which  they  are  called  is 
carried  out. 

Last  fall,  for  instance,  we  made  arrange- 
ments for  and  attended  68  different  local 
meetings,  a  number  of  which  were  combined, 
some  were  triple  and  one  was  composed  of 
seven  locals.  It  is  too  soon  to  report  the 
attendance  at  these  1944  meetings  but  in 
1943  when  we  arranged  for  and  held  85 
meetings  we  had  an  attendance  of  nearly 
I  700. 

You  may  not  realize  it  but  one  very  great 
job  of  the  Cooperative  is  seeing  that  the 
notices  go  out  for  these  various  local 
meetings.  This  one  work  alone  almost 
swamps  the  office  in  the  fall  months  and  it 
is  amazing  that  the  financial  statements 
and  these  meetings  notices  go  out  with  the 
smoothness  with  which  they  do.  You  can 
get  some  idea  of  how  heavy  this  job  is  when 
I  tell  you  that  on  one  day  this  last  October, 
more  than  1200  of  these  notices  had  to 
go  out  and  this,  by  chance,  fell  at  the  same 
time  when  more  than  700  other  notices 
had  to  go  out  to  members  in  Chester. 
Delaware  and  Montgomery  counties  noti- 
fying them  of  the  formation  of  the  Tri- 
County  Artificial  Insemination  Association, 
an  organization  which  is  largely  fostered  by 
Inter-State  members. 

Dinner  Meetings  Do  a  Job 

These  local  meetings  are  hardly  over 
before  we  have  to  start  arranging  for  the 
district  dinners  and  these,  too.  take  a  great 
deal  of  our  time.  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  single  function  of  Inter-State  that  does 
more  to  draw  the  producers  and  the  Co- 
operative   together   than   do   these  dinners 


that    our    present    system    of 
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however  I  do  not  think  it  will  hurt  to  go 
into  it  again.  Each  man  on  the  field  staff 
now  has  full  charge  of  his  own  territory. 
Each  of  us  reports  directly  to  the  general 
manager.  Dorothy  Delevie  has  charge  of 
our  records  in  the  office  and  assists  Mr. 
Hoffman  in  connection  with  all  the  work 
of  the  Field  and  Test  Department. 

There  are  eleven  of  us  in  the  field.  In 
addition  to  his  routine  field  and  sign-up 
work,  each  of  us  has  additional  special 
duties.  Lou  Tomey  has  charge  of  the 
inspection  and  quality  control  program  for 
the  Centerville  plant.  Jim  Camp  acts  as 
market  manager  in  the  Altoona-I  luntingdon 
area.  Charlie  Cowan  does  the  same  for 
the  Lancaster  Market.  Henry  Kinsey, 
during  Fred  Shangle's  illness  has  been 
obliged  to  act  as  market  manager  for  the 
Trenton  market.  And  I  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  South  Jersey  and  for  the 
Wilmington  markets  on  my  hands.  At 
our  marketing  committee  meetings,  the 
office  is  usually  represented  by  Mr.  Warner. 

This  leaves  the  difficult,  close-in  area 
around  Philadelphia  for  Henry  Kinsey  to 
look  after  on  the  northeastern  side  and  for 
Earl  Bechtel  on  the  northwestern  and 
western  sides. 

Prompt  Attention  to  Troubles 

Clayton  Keener,  in  addition  to  his 
field  work,  has  certain  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  the  Rising  Sun  milk. 
Clayton  Reynolds  is  general  trouble- 
shooter  for  the  Eastern  Shore  while  Jake 
Plummer  and  Ernest  Dunning  have 
that  large  central  territory  lying  between 
Lancaster  and  the  Altoona  area  and  right 
now  are  engaged  in  a  special  sign-up 
campaign  in  their  territories. 

Dudley  Winter  is  the  only  one  of  us 
who  does  no  work  with  milk  producers. 
He  spends  all  of  his  time  running  plant 
tests  -that  is,  all  of  his  time  except  what 
he  puts  in  as  a  magician! 

One  thing  our  department  is  trying  very 
hard  to  do,  and  that  is  to  handle  promptly 
all  requests  and  complaints  from  our 
members.  One  very  important  advantage 
of  our   present  system  of  operation   is   the 


speed  with  which  we  are  able  to  take  care  o 
this  type  of  service.  We,  and  the  office 
try  very  hard  to  see  that  some  answer  goes 
out  to  every  such  query  or  complaint  im- 
mediately after  we  receive  it.  Most  of 
them  get  a  reply  which  is  written  the  same 
day  that  the  report  comes  in  to  Philadelphia. 

We  have  also,  as  in  previous  years, 
assisted  in  local  movements  in  which  the 
cooperative  and  our  members  have  a  stake. 
We  have  visited  vocational  classes,  helped 
out  with  getting  artificial  insemination 
associations  started  and  in  one  instance,  in 
Montgomery  County,  even  helped  the 
local  dairy  herd  improvement  association 
carry  on  for  a  short  period  when  they  did 
not  have  a  tester. 

As  usual,  we  again  find  ourselves  indebted 
to  Inter-State's  loyal  membership  and  to 
you  loyal  delegates,  for  much  help  in  con- 
nection with  almost  every  phase  of  our 
work.  Your  cooperation  and  assistance 
has  meant  much  to  us.  For  it  we  thank 
you! 


Public  Hearings  Called 
by  Penna.  Control  Comm. 

Hearings  have  been  called  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Com- 
mission for  each  marketing  area  in 
the  commonwealth.  These  will  be 
held  "for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
evidence  upon  all  conditions  af- 
fecting the  production,  marketing 
and  distribution  of  milk  and  milk 
products  in  the  milk  marketing 
areas  ..." 

These  hearings  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  commission's 
records  up-to-date  on  all  matters 
under  its  control.  Of  special  in- 
terest to  producers  will  be  the  taking 
of  testimony  on  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  milk,  the  present  and 
prospective  supply  of  milk,  measures 
for  promoting  uniform  production, 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  produc- 
ers, methods  of  determining  utiliza- 
tion and  related  matters. 

Also  included  in  the  hearing  will  be 
those  matters  affecting  retail  and 
wholesale  prices,  the  boundaries  of 
marketing  areas  and  related  sub- 
jects. 

Areas  in  which  Inter-State  and 
Inter-State  members  are  interested 
include  the  Lancaster  area.  No.  14, 
at  Lancaster  on  December  15;  the 
Johnstown-Altoona  area,  No.  9,  at 
Ebensburg  on  December  27;  the 
Central  area,  No.  10,  at  Huntingdon 
on  December  28;  the  State-wide 
area,  No.  II,  at  Harrisburg  on 
January  3;  and  the  Suburban  Phila- 
delphia area,  No.  I  A,  at  Norristown 
on  January  12. 


December,  1944 
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Presidents  of  Five  Secondary  Markets  and  Centerville 

Give  Their  Progress  Reports 
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Vision  enables  a  man  to  extend 
his  observation  beyond  his  own 
sphere  and  make  it  encircle  the 
community,  nation  or  earth. 


AN  mterestmg  feature  of  this  year's  annual  meeting  program  was 
the  group  of  short  talks  given  by  the  presidents  of  the  five  secondary 
market  committees  and  the  president  of  Centerville.  These  talks 
told  very  briefly  what  is  being  done  in  each  of  the  marketing  areas  outside 
the  major  market  of  Philadelphia  and  also  bits  of  the  history  of  the  develop- 
""n^^^/if  o  J  ^^^ese  markets.  A  similar  report  was  given  on  the  Center- 
ville Milk  Producers   Cooperative. 

Each  of  these  reports  is  printed  herewith  in  full  in  order  that  members 
all  over  Inter-State  territory  may  know  more  about  our  secondary  market 
program. 

Altoona-Huntingdon 

By  Preston  C.  Smith 

The  Altoona-Huntingdon  milk 
marketing  committee  was  organ- 
ized in  February,  1937.  Since  that 
time  this  committee  has  aided 
materially  in  the  marketing  of  the 
producers  milk. 

There  are  twenty  locals  in  this 
marketing  area,  each  local  electing 
a  member  to  the  advisory  commit- 
tee. The  advisory  committee  meets 
in  November  prior  to  the  annual  meeting 
and  elects  the  executive  committee  for  the 
area. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  this  committee 
smce    its  or^aniratinn        P..    .1.    Fni>Bka,if*U 

was  elected  and  served  as  chairman  for 
five  years.  Then  I  was  elected  as  chairman 
and  have  been  serving  since  that  time. 

We  who  have  been  serving  on  this  com- 
mittee think  the  services  of  a  local  group 
working  with  the  problems  with  which  you 
are  familiar  have  given  valuable  assistance 
to  the  cooperative  members.  At  a  number 
of  times  since  this  committee  has  been 
functioning  when  they  thought  it  advisable 
they  would  make  recommendations  to  the 
Penrisylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 
relative  to  price  changes,  surplus  disposal, 
etc. 

Jinx  Camp  Is  Market  Manager 

Our  marketing  committee  has  a  market 
manager.  J.  J.  Camp,  whose  duties  are 
many,  such  as  working  out  hauJing  prob- 
lems, disposing  of  surplus  milk,  securing 
milk  for  a  dealer  when  he  is  short,  and 
finding  a  market  for  a  producer  who  is  out 
of  a  market.  The  market  manager  by 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  both 
the  producers  and  the  distributors  of  milk 
has  brought  about  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  buyer  and  seller. 

To  cite  a  particular  instance  in  which  we 
have  aided  our  producers:  a  hearing  was 
held  in  our  area  late  in  1942.  We  were 
granted  a  price  rise  which  took  effect 
February  I,  1943.  Shortly  before  the 
middle  of  February  the  O.P.A.  came  out 
with  the  President's  "price  freeze"  order. 
This  made  it  unlawful  for  a  dealer  to  pay 
or  receive  more  for  his  milk  than  he  had 
during  January,  1943.  Our  price  had  al- 
ready gone  up  on  the  street.  This  matter 
was  taken  up  by  the  Philadelphia  office  and 
due  in  part  to  the  efforts  of  our  General 
Manager  the  OPA  ruling  was  changed  in 
regard  to  Class  I  milk.  TTie  OPA  still 
would  not  allow  an  increase  on  the  street 
price  for  cream.  So  the  dealers  filed  an 
appeal  against  that  part  of  the  order. 
But  during  the  past  year  the  dealers  finally 
withdrew  their  apF>eaI  and  paid  the  Class 
I  price  as  the  order  directed  for  milk  used 
in  table  cream,  sending  out  special  checks 
to  pay  for  this  shortage. 

We   also  have   had   some   dealers   trying 


to  pay  for  excess  milk  in  lower  classes  than 
the  order  called  for.  Most  of  these  have 
been  ironed  out  very  satisfactorily. 

We  feel  with  our  local  market  working 
very  closely  with  our  general  office  has 
aided  all  concerned. 

Centerville 

By  Royden  N.  Powell 

As  president  of  the  Centerville 
*^  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative,  I 
bring  to  you  greetings  from  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  member- 
ship at  Centerville. 

I  have  been  allotted  five  minutes 
of  your  time  by  the  program  com- 
mittee to  tell  you  of  the  heartaches, 
headaches  and  ultimate  success  of  a 
group  of  about  one  hundred  Inter- 
State  members  who  in  the  Spring  of  1938, 
found  themselves  deprived  of  their  old 
established  milk  market. 

With  the  help  and  guidance  of  our 
Director,  J.  W.  Keith,  we  organized  our 
own  local  Cooperative  as  an  offspring  of 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative. 
We  purchased,  remodelled,  and  equipped 
the  plant  as  an  up-to-date  receiving  station, 
and  started  its  operation  cooperatively. 
Since  we  were  a  group  of  farmers  forced 
into  the  business  of  a  milk  handler,  we 
found  ourselves  confronted  with  many 
problems  which  were  new  and  foreign  to 
us.  Henry  Hoffman,  our  general  manager, 
appointed  Francis  P.  Willits,  Jr.  (Fran 
to  all  of  us  at  Centerville)  in  charge  of 
plant  operations.  At  a  meeting  of  our 
membership  a  Board  of  Directors,  consist- 
ing of  eleven  men,  was  elected  and  under 
the  leadership  of  our  first  president,  Oliver 
C.  Jones,  we  began  our  struggle  for  a 
place  in  the  milk  industry. 

During  the  remodelling  period.  Howard 
Wickersham,  an  Inter-State  Director, 
rendered  much  valuable  assistance  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  years.  Your  Board  of 
Directors  lived  up  to  the  pontract  with  each 
and  everyone  of  our  producers,  and,  above 
that.  loaned  us  money  to  help  finance  the 
construction  of  the  plant.  There  is  so 
much  that  can  be  said  about  the  untiring 
efforts  of  so  many  individuals,  particularly 
the  members  of  the  Centerville  Board  of 
Directors,  that  it  would  take  hours  to  give 
you  the  highlights  of  the  past  six  and  a 
half  years.  You,  as  individuals,  realize 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  a  group  of  a  hundred 
persons  to  stand  together  and  work  together 
as  a  unit.  My  hope  is  that  I  shall  never 
again  have  to  go  through  an  experience  like 
that. 

In  order  to  raise  funds  and  make  each 
producer  a  bona  fide  member  we  sold 
certificates  of  indebtedness  at  the  rate 
of  $7.00  per  cow.  TTiat  yielded  less  than 
$10,000.00.  We  borrowed  all  that  our 
banks  would  allow  us  and  then  had  to  fall 


back  on  Inter-State  for  the  balance  of  the 
$40,000.00  that  we  had  to  spend  on  the 
plant. 

We  had  our  inspection  problems  for  both 
plant  and  farms.  We  made  an  attempt  to 
meet  any  and  all  health  department  regula- 
tions because  we  did  not  know,  at  the  start, 
who  was  to  purchase  our  milk.  Finally, 
Mr.  Hoffman  and  Fran  Willits  announced 
to  us  that  a  market  under  the  Newark,  N. 
J.,  health  department  was  available  if  we 
could  meet  regulations.  We  were  overboard . 
We  had  to  meet  Newark  regulations.  You 
never  saw  so  many  new  milk  houses  and 
new  stables  being  built  in  any  community 
at  any  time.  We  put  in  a  quality  program 
that  was  fierce;  bare  pounds  in  Queen 
Anne's  County  where  the  weather  is  mild, 
the  ground  is  flat,  and.  we  have  straw  and 
fodder  in  abundance;  above  all,  60  piercent 
or  more  of  our  producers  are  tenants — 
was  that  a  problem? 

For  the  past  five  years  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  be  president  of  our  little  Cooperative 
and.  although  we  have  handled  approxi- 
mately ten  million  pounds  of  milk  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  we  have  paid  nothing 
in  the  form  of  salary  or  bonus  to  any  officer 
or  director.  All  services  rendered  were 
donated  with  one  purpose  in  mind;  to  keep 
the  wheels  rolling.  We  have  come  through. 
We  have  paid  off  all  of  our  debts.  We  have 
made  improvements  to  our  plant,  and  for 
that  rainy  day.  we  have  more  than  $9,000.00 
in  uoTik  deposits  or  invested  in  Government 
bonds. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  appreciation  and 
that  of  my  directors  to  the  many,  many 
individuals  who  were  instrumental  in 
helping  us  to  our  feet.  Time  does  not 
allow  me  to  mention  even  the  names  of 
those  to  whom  we  are  indebted.  But  to  all 
of  you  I  say:    Thank  You! 

South  Jersey 

By  Willard  Gardiner 

QuR    South    Jersey    milk    market 
^^  is  made  up  at  the  present  time 
of  361  commission  paying  members 
of  Inter-State,  living  in  Burlington, 
Gloucester,  Salem  and  Cumberland 
Counties.     These  members  ship  to 
the  following    12   buyers  who   have 
been  approved  by  Inter-State: 
Abbotts  Dairies,  Audubon  &  Atlantic  City 
Shoemaker  Dairy.  Bridgeton 
Haines  Dairy.  Hurffville 
Locust  Lane  Dairy.  Moorestown 
Holly  Ravine  Dairy,  Haddonfield 
N.  J.  Milk  Products  Co.,  Pennsgrove 
Parks  Dairy.  Camden 
Rainier's  Dairy,  Bridgeton 
Scott-Powell  Dairy,  Gloucester 
Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Co.,  Camden 
Wilson  Dairy  Company,  Atlantic  City 
Sylvan  Seal  Milk  Co.,  Philadelphia 
This  last  named  company  hauls  the  milk  to 
Philadelphia  where  it  is  processed  and  then 
delivered   to  our  South  Jersey  towns  and 
cities.    In    addition,     we     have    about    50 
members  who  sell  their  milk  to  Pennbrook 
Milk   Company   in   Philadelphia,    but   who 
are  not  considered  part  of  our  South  Jersey 
milk  market  because  of  the  fact  that  none 
of  their  milk  is  sold   in  our  South  Jersey 
area. 

Our  committee  is  elected  in  the  following 
manner:  first  an  advisory  committee  is 
set  up  which  includes  the  presidents  and 
delegates  of  each  Inter-State  Local  in  our 
territory.      In    addition    to   these   men    the 
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producers  shipping  to  each  individual  buyer 
have  producers  committees,  and  they  in 
turn,  appoint  one  of  their  members  on  our 
South  Jersey  advisory  committee.  That 
means  that  our  advisory  committee  repre- 
sents different  areas  of  our  territory  and 
also  members  shipping  to  different  buyers. 
The  advisory  committee  at  present  numbers 
about  30  men.  They  meet  and  elect  our 
South  Jersey  milk  market  committee, 
which  is  made  up  of  two  members  from 
each  of  the  four  counties  in  our  area.  The 
members  of  our  committee  for  the  past 
year  were:  Job  Hargrove,  Vincentown; 
B.  H.  Allen,  Vincentown  representing 
Burlington  County;  Russell  Hiles,  Woods- 
town,  Dewey  Elwell,  Salem  representing 
Salem  County;  Elwood  Smith,  Bridgeton; 
Belford  Moore,  Elmer  representing  Cum- 
berland County;  Robert  Duffield,  MuUica 
Hill,  and  myself  representing  Gloucester 
County.  Arthur  Waddington  has  served 
as  our  secretary  for  several  years.  Our 
Director,  Frank  Pettit,  who  was  chairman 
of  our  committee  for  several  years  before 
being  elected  director  meets  with  us.  Our 
committee  meets  on  the  third  Tuesday 
evening  of  each  month  at  the  County 
Agent's  office  in  Woodbury.  In  fact.  Floyd 
Ealy,  our  market  manager,  uses  the  County 
Agent's  office  as  his  headquarters  when  he 
is  working  in  the  South  Jersey  area.  The 
County  Agent's  secretary  types  reports 
and  letters,  sends  out  notices,  and  receives 
telephone  calls  for  him. 

Good  Progress  Made 

Our  secondary  market  is  supported  the 
same  as  all  other  secondary  markets  of 
Inter-State,  namely  by  receiving  one  cent 
per  hundred  weight  on  the  amount  of  milk 
sold  by  the  mernbers  in  our  area.  During 
the  past  year  our  income  amounted  to  $5. 
193.00  which  means  that  our  members  paid 
total  commissions  to  Inter-State  amounting 
to  over  $20,000.00,  or  about  10  percent 
of  the  total  income  of  Inter-State.  Twice 
a  year,  on  January  I  and  July  I .  we  return 
to  the  home  office  all  unexpended  _  funds 
above  $300.00  that  have  been  set  aside  for 
our  uses.  During  the  past  year  we  returned 
$2,107.00  to  Inter-State  which  amounted 
to  approximately  40  percent  of  our  income. 
A  portion  of  Mr.  Ealy's  time  and  travel 
exp>enses  is  charged  against  our  Market 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  also  does  work 
among  shippers  in  the  Wilmington  area  and 
among  direct  shipp>ers  to  the  Philadelphia 
Market. 

One  of  the  big  jobs  of  our  committee 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  been 
to  secure  higher  returns  for  our  members. 
This  year  only  one  public  hearing  has  been 
held  at  Trenton,  but  during  the  last  two 
years,  ten  hearings  have  been  held  by  the 
Director  of  Milk  Control  at  Trenton.  Some 
of  these  hearings  were  called  at  the  request 
of  our  committee  and  our  committee  pre- 
sented a  statement  or  testimony  at  each  one 
of  these  hearings.  Before  most  of  these 
hearings  were  held  a  special  meeting  of  our 
committee  was  called,  usually  with  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  home  office,  to  discuss 
the  needs  of  our  producers.  At  all  of  these 
hearings  the  home  office  of  Inter-State 
presented  detailed  briefs  in  addition  to  the 
testimony  by  our  market  manager  or  the 
chairman  of  our  committee. 

More  Approved  Buyers 

During  the  past  year,  five  of  these  buyers 
whom  1  have  previously  mentioned  have 
been  approved  by  Inter-State  and  by  doing 
this  we  were  able  to  continue  to  receive 
commissions  from  about  23  of  our  members 
who  have  transferred  their  milk  shipments 
to  these  newly  approved  buyers,  and  we  have 
been  able  to  sign  up  during  the  past  year 
24  new  members  to  these  3  new  buyers. 
Our  market  manager  has  signed  a  total  of 
79  new  members  in  our  South  Jersey  area 
this  past  year. 

One  thing  that  we  are  particularly  proud 
of  in   New  Jersey  is  the  fact  that  a  little 


over  a  year  ago  the  producer  price  was 
raised  23  cents  per  hundred  without  any 
corresp>onding  increase  at  that  time  in 
consumer  prices.  Our  Inter-State  attorney, 
Mr.  Kephart,  represented  us  well  at  many 
court  hearings  before  this  increase  finally 
became  effective. 

Work  With  Other  Groups 

The  subsidy  that  we  are  now  receiving 
amounts  to  90  cents  per  hundred  which, 
as  you  know,  is  10  cents  per  hundred  higher 
than  in  adjoining  states.  We,  in  New  Jersey, 
feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  this  additional 
10  cents  because  of  our  higher  cost  of  milk 
production.  This  is  especially  true  because 
of  high  cost  of  cow  replacement  and  our 
high  tax  rate  on  farm  land.  When  the 
additional  10  cents  drought  subsidy  was 
announced  in  September,  three  counties  in 
South  Jersey-  Salem,  Cumberland  and 
Cape  May — were  not  included.  At  once, 
a  meeting  was  called  in  Salem  County  at 
which  the  United  Milk  Producers  of  New 
Jersey,  State  Farm  Bureau,  the  County 
Boards  of  Agriculture,  and  Inter-State, 
were  represented.  A  committee  consisting 
of  Thomas  Lawrence,  President  of  the 
United  Milk  Producers,  Herbert  Voorhees, 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau, 
and  Floyd  Ealy,  our  South  Jersey  Market 
Manager,  was  apF>ointed  to  draw  up  a 
resolution.  This  resolution  was  approved 
by  the  shippers  at  the  meeting  and  sent  to 
the  War  Food  Administration,  the  State 
AAA,  and  New  Jersey  Congressmen,  in- 
sisting that  this  additional  drought  subsidy 
apply  to  the  entire  state  of  New  Jersey. 
The  final  outcome  of  this  meeting  and  work 
of  other  farm  organizations  throughout 
Inter-State  territory  was  that  the  10  cents 
additional  subsidy  was  made  to  apply  to 
all  of  our  Inter-State  territory. 

Our  committee  works  closely  with  the 
extension  services,  4-H  clubs  and  other 
farm  organizations  in  our  area.  At  all  our 
local  meetings  this  fall,  a  representative  of 
the  extension  service,  4-H  clubs  or  FFA 
apF>eared  on  the  program.  In  turn.  Mr. 
Ealy  has  been  asked  to  8p>eak  before  voca- 
tional agricultural  classes  and  to  act  as  a 
judge  at  a  State-wide  4-H  club  contest  at 
New  Brunswick. 

As  we  enter  the  post  war  p>eriod  our 
committee  feels  that  all  branches  of  agricul- 
ture and  agricultural  education  must  work 
together  as  never  before  to  maintain  our 
position  with  organized  industry  and  labor. 

Trenton 

By  Wm.  J.  Lauderdale 

"IJ^HEN  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
^^  Cooperative  was  formed  from 
the  old  organization  one  of  the  first 
groups  to  sign  up  were  the  members 
in  the  Trenton  area  with  the  proviso 
that  some  method  would  be  worked 
out  whereby  we  would  be  responsible 
locally  for  certain  local  activities  of 
the  Cooperative.  With  this  in  mind 
the  secondary  market  idea  was 
thought  of  by  somebody.  1  do  not  remember 
whom,  and  we  were  established  as  the 
Trenton  secondary  market  of  the  Coopera- 
tive, and  1  think  the  first  secondary  market 
established. 

We  have  worked  at  all  times  in  very  close 
coop>eration  with  the  Philadelphia  office, 
and  have  a  very  nice  method  of  fixing  the 
respMsnsibilities  of  each,  which  is  that  the 
secondary  market  committee  has  full 
control  over  all  matters  that  affect  the 
Trenton  area  only  and  consults  with  and 
acts  in  accordance  with  the  main  office 
in  all  matters  that  affect  the  milk  shed  or  the 
Cooperative  as  a  whole. 

The  Trenton  secondary  market  is  made 
up  of  members  in  four  locals  in  New  Jersey 
and  two  in  Pennsylvania  in  which  I  think 
we  differ  from  most  of  the  other  markets 
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in  that  we  are  truly  interstate.  We  also 
have  approved  dealers  in  both  states. 

Fred  Shangle,  Director  of  District  2. 
has  acted  as  fieldman  and  market  manager 
since  the  secondary  market  was  instituted 
up  to  his  recent  illness  and  since  that  time 
Henry  Kinsey  has  been  acting  in  his 
place  and  doing  an  excellent  job. 

In  common  with  other  markets  we  have 
some  milk  producers  in  our  area  who  like 
to  ride  without  paying  their  fare,  but  lately 
we  have  made  some  headway  in  signing 
them  up,  and  hope  to  have  more  approved 
buyers  in  the  near  future.  It  appears  that 
the  time  is  coming  soon  when  dairymen 
will  need  more  and  more  assistance  from 
organizations  such  as  Inter-State  in  order 
to  be  on  at  least  even  ground  with  other 
organized  groups. 

The  Trenton  secondary  market  com- 
mittee, being  the  only  organized  group  in 
this  area,  is  recognized  as  spokesman 
for  the  whole  area  in  hearings  before  the 
Director  of  Milk  Control  and  in  many 
other  ways,  and  therefore,  have  a  consid- 
erable responsibility. 

Lancaster 

By  Walter  E.  Herr 

1  WELCOME  this  opportunity  to 
*  appear  before  this  Annual  Meeting 
to  bring  greetings  from  Members  of 
the  Lancaster  Inter-State  Milk  Mar- 
ket. I  wish  to  commend  this  feature 
of  the  program,  in  that  it  tends  to 
tie  in  more  closely  the  activities  of 
the  secondary  marketing  programs 
with  the   primary   market  or   home 

office  program  of  Inter-State. 

We  in  the  Lancaster  market  have  the 
distinction  of  being  the  youngest  member 
unit  of  the  five  secondary  marketing  pro- 
grams. It  was  not  until  in  October  of  1938 
that  we  were  able  to  secure  a  sufficient 
membership  sign-up  to  launch  our  local 
milk  marketing  program.  Previous  to  that 
neither  was  there  any  other  local  inilk 
producers'  progr^;  n  in  operation.  Since 
1938  we  have  maintained  a  sizeable  Inter- 
State  membership  whose  milk  is  consigned 
at  present  to  five  approved  distributors  in 
the  Lancaster  marketing  area. 

Our  Committee  Set- Up 

Our  market  operations  are  supervised  by 
an  advisory  committee  of  nine  members. 
who  are  elected  annually  from  the  local 
membership  in  the  Lancaster  milk  shed, 
plus  the  Director  from  the  District.  From 
our  advisory  committee  we  elect  a  sales 
committee  of  three  members,  which  in 
turn  is  responsible  to  the  advisory  and 
executive  committees,  and  aids  in  carrying 
out  the  policies  for  the  market.  Charles 
E.  Cowan  serves  us  as  part-time  market 
manager.  He  divides  his  time  between 
duties  on  our  market  and  field  work  for 
members  on  the  Philadelphia  market.  In 
addition  to  Mr.  Cowan  we  have  the  as- 
sistance of  Clayton  Keener,  who  does 
the  field  work  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Lancaster  milk  shed. 

Due  to  the  ultimate  market  outlets  to 
which  our  local  milk  is  consigned,  our 
market  committee  is  responsible  for  a  dual 
marketing  program.  First,  the  supply  of  a 
number  of  our  members  is  consigned  to 
distributors  in  the  Lancaster  marketing 
area.  For  this  supply  the  prices  received 
are  those  determined  by  hearings  held 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Commission  in  Area  14.  Second,  the  supply 
of  another  group  of  our  members  is  con- 
signed to  a  local  plant  from  which  it  is 
ultimately  marketed  in  New  York  City. 
For  this  second  portion  the  ultimate  re- 
turns are  those  determined  from  hearings 
held  under  the  New  York  Federal  Milk 
Marketing  Order  No.  27. 

As  an  aid  to  the  orderly  marketing  of  our 
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members'  milk  in  New  York,  our  Lancaster 
branch  is  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Bargaining 
M  v^^N/i^**/'?  ^headquarters  at  Syracuse. 
IN.  Y.  Mr.  Cowan  is  our  official  representa- 
tive to  the  Agency. 

We  Meet  Regularly 

The  activities  of  our  committee  during 
''^e  past  fiscal  year  have  been  many  and 
varied.  The  marketing  committee  has 
met  on  regularly  scheduled  dates  to  transact 
the  official  business  of  the  market.  The 
services  to  members  have  been  rendered 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  calls  from 
members  having  difficulties  were  handled 
by  the  fieldmen,  visiting  the  member  at 
his  farm  whenever  that  was  necessary. 
We  too  have  enjoyed  splendid  cooperation 
in  the  relationship  between  the  operation 
of  our  secondary  market  program  and  the 
home  office. 

On  September  17.  1943,  our  sales  com- 
mittee attended  a  preview  hearing  at 
Harrisburg  before  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Com- 
mission. At  this  hearing  we  agreed  to  a 
tentative  new  order  for  Area  14  which 
granted  a  substantial  increase  in  return  to 
our  members  to  cover  increased  costs  of 
production.  This  proposed  increase  was 
not  granted  because  of  failure  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  OPA.  Later  a  portion  of  the 
increased  return  to  producers  was  granted 
through  the  medium  of  dairy  feed  payments, 
better  known  as  subsidy.  Also  hearings 
were  attended  under  the  New  York  Federal 
Milk  Marketing  Order  No.  27.  The  latest 
hearing  on  the  New  York  market  was  con- 
cluded on  September  28,  1944,  and  we  are 
at  present  awaiting  an  amended  order 
resulting  from  this  hearing. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  our 
Lancaster  markeling  program  is  operating 
in  an  orderly  manner.  We  plan  and  hope 
to  strengthen  our  membership  and  keep 
our  house  in  order  so  as  to  be  in  a  position 
to  meet  the  marketing  problems  of  the 
future. 

Wilmington 

By  John  R.  Butler 

QuR  Wilmington  milk  market  is 
made  up  of  327  commission  pay- 
ing members  of  Inter-State,  who 
sell  their  milk  in  Wilmington  and 
nearby  towns.  These  members  ship 
to  the  following  six  Wilmington 
dealers:  Blue  Hen  Farms,  Clover 
Dairy  Company,  Delamore  Dairies, 
Fraim's  Dairy,  Green  Hill  Dairy  and 
West  End  Dairy.  We  also  have 
some  members  living  in  our  section  who  ship 
to  Sylvan  Seal  Milk  Company,  and  these 
members  are  considered  a  part  of  our 
Wilmington  market  because  of  the  fact 
that  Sylvan  Seal  sells  about  a  corresponding 
amount  of  milk  in  Wilmington.  Our 
members  now  live  in  New  Castle  and  Kent 
Counties,  Delaware;  Cecil  County,  Mary- 
land; and  Chester  and  Delaware  Counties. 
Pennsylvania. 

Our  by-laws  provide  that  each  year  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  appoint  a 
nominating  committee  of  five  members  from 
different  sections  of  the  territory.  This 
nominating  committee  meets  and  nominates 
at  least  two  members  for  each  of  the  nine 
positions  on  our  Wilmington  committee. 
In  fact,  this  past  year  twenty-one  members 
were  nominated.  Then  in  September  of 
each  year  a  dinner  meeting  is  held,  to 
which  all  the  members  shipping  to  the 
Wilmington  market  are  invited.  Further 
nominations  can  be  made  by  any  member 
at  this  meeting.  These  members  vote  for 
nine  members  to  make  up  our  Wilmington 
marketing  committee,  and  our  by-laws 
provide  that  not  more  than  three  can  be 


shippers  to  any  one  buyer. 

The  members  of  our  committee  at  present 
are: 


NAME 

Norman  E.  Ford 
W.  Levis  Phipps 
Norman  T.  Dempaey 
Irwin  G.KIair 
T.  Harold  Little 
Fred  Marteni* 
Wm.  Naudain 
Lewis  Stafford 
John  R.  Butler 


ADDRESS 

Bear,  Del. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Newark.Del.R.D. 
Marshaliton,  Del. 
Newark.  Del. 
Elkton.  Md. 
Newark.Del.  R.3 
Newark.  Del. 
Middletown.  Del. 


BUYER 

Delamore 
Blue  Hen 
Delamore 
Fraira 
Clover 
Fraim 
Blue  Hen 
West  End 
Sylvan  Seal 


Our  Wilmington  milk  marketing  com- 
mittee now  meets  only  every  two  months 
unless  there  is  some  special  reason  for 
meeting  oftener.  Two  of  our  Inter-State 
Directors,  H.  B.  McDowell  and  J.  L. 
Crothers,  usually  meet  with  us.  Our 
Manager,  Floyd  R.  Ealy,  uses  the  Wilming- 
ton Dairy  Supply  Store  as  his  headquarters 
where  mail  and  telephone  calls  can  be 
received,  and  where  he  can  use  the  tele- 
phone to  call  up  members  in  our  area. 
Mr.  Ealy  works  on  a  part  time  basis  in 
Wilmington  area  and  stops  at  this  store 
two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Our  milk  supply  in  Wilmington  for  the 
last  year  has  been  short  practically  all  the 
time.  This  has  been  due  to  the  great  in- 
crease in  population  in  the  Wilmington 
area  and  the  fact  that  there  are  several 
defense  plants  and  one  Army  camp  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  This  has  necessitated 
our  buyers  going  out  farther  from  Wilming- 
ton to  get  more  producers.  It  is  also  true 
that  milk  has  come  into  the  Wilmington 
market  from  manufacturing  plants  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  during  the  past  year. 

Direct  Bargaining 

We  are  in  a  peculiar  situation  in  the 
Wilmington  area  in  that  there  is  no  State 
milk  control  agency  or  no  Federal  order  in 
our  market.  Neither  is  there  any  other 
group  of  organized  producers,  and  this 
means  that  our  Inter-State  committee  with 
the  help  of  our  home  office  must  bargain 
with  the  buyers  for  the  sale  of  our  member's 
milk,  and  that  all  producers  supplying 
Wilmington  depend  upon  Inter-State  for 
whatever  producer  representation  takes 
place. 

When  the  Federal  Order  became  effective 
in  Philadelphia  in  April,  1942,  we  were  able 
to  get  an  agreement  with  the  Wilmington 
buyers  that  they  would  follow  any  changes 
in  price,  either  up  or  down,  that  are  made 
in    the    Philadelphia   area   and    that    those 
changes  would  take  place  at  the  same  time 
as  in  Philadelphia.     At  the  same  time  we 
were  able  to  get  the  differential  between  the 
Wilmington    price    and     the    Philadelphia 
price  reduced  9  cents  per  hundred  on  both 
Class  1  and  Class  II  milk.     This,  together 
with  our  war-time  utilization,  means  that 
our  weighted  average  price  in  Wilmington 
has  been  running  within  a  few  cents  of  the 
weighted  average  price  in  the  Philadelphia 
market  and  wheii  we  consider  the  difference 
in  hauling  rates,  it  means  that  our  members 
are   securing   as   much    money   when    they 
ship  to  Wilmington  as  if  they  were  shipping 
direct   to  a   Philadelphia  market.      In  this 
same  agreement  with  the  dealers,  they  allow 
Inter-State    to   employ    auditors    to   check 
purchases  and  sales  of  the  buyers  in  order 
to  verify  the   utilization   percentages.     On 
various  occasions  these  audits  have  shown 
mistakes  which   the  dealers  have  willingly 
adjusted  in  payments  made  to  our  members. 
In    this  same   agreement   we   also   made 
arrangements    with     the     buyers     to     pay 
Inter-State    for    the    milk,    the    producers 
receiving   their  checks   through   our    Inter- 
State  office   in   Philadelphia.      This  means 
that  our  office  staff  has  a  chance  to  check 
the    calculations    of    each    member's    pay 
statement.      This,    too,    has   in   several   in- 
stances    meant     adjustments     which     the 
dealers     have     willingly     made     in     every 
instance. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  during  the  past 
year,  our  committee  has  been  able  to  get 
each  of  our  buyers  in  the  Wilmington  area 
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Tu?*^L  ^^^  weight  slips  to  his  producers. 
I  his  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
v\^'  P*''*»cularly  because  it  was  hard  in 
the  last  year  to  secure  equipment  for  that 
purpose.  This  was  also  done  without  any 
State  law  requiring  daily  weight  slips. 

Meet  With  Our  Buyers 

Several  months  ago,  Fred  Martenis  who 
was  then  Chairman  of  our  committee, 
suggested  that  we  invite  the  Wilmington 
buyers  of  our  members'  milk  to  a  dinner 
which  our  committee  and  representatives 
from  the  home  office  would  attend.  This 
dinner  was  held  on  November  14  and  we 
believe  it  was  a  very  worthwhile  meeting 
in  order  to  get  better  acquainted  with  our 
buyers  and  to  be  able  to  discuss  our  mutual 
problems  together. 

We  feel  that  our  Secondary  market 
committee  has  kept  more  members  inter- 
ested m  the  work  of  Inter-State  and  has 
greatly  strengthened  the  organization  in 
our  community. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work,  during 
November,  1944. 

Farm  Calls 1 342 

Non-Farm  Calls 263 

Butterfat  Tests 2822 

Plants  Investigated 39 

Herd  Samples  Tested .    .  216 

uroin   1  nymoi   1  ests 1)4 1 

Miscroscopic  Tests 90 

Membership  Solicitations 327 

New  Members  Signed 49 

Meetings 52 

Attendance 1923 


Meeting  Calendar 

January  9~Altoona-HunUngdon  Inler-State 
Milk  Market   Committee — Hollidaysburg, 

January  9-10-1  \  -Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 

A/ee/in^s— Harrisburg.  Pa. 
January   \  6-  South  Jersey  Inter-State  Milk, 

Market  Commi7/ee     Woodbury,  N.  J. 
January     30    -  Trenton     Inter-State     Milk 

Market  Committee— \9  W.   State  Street, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


Down  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 

(Hired  Man's  Version) 
In  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 
Me  and  my  buddy  Lew, 
Picked  up  a  couple  of  milkerettes 
And  snazzy  lookers  too; 
Mine  was  a  frili  named  Mitzie. 
As  hard  and  sharp  as  a  briar. 
But  the  size  of  my  puny  bankroll. 
It  didn't  satisfy  her — 

Then  along  came  one  of  those  dairy  guys, 
As  smug  and  slick  as  you  please, 
Who'd  been  able  to  get  some  concentrates 
And  was  living  on  subsidies. 
He  gave  her  a  line  of  malarkey 
That  stirred  up  the  bees  in  her  bonnet. 
Arid  he  bought  her  a  rosewood  milking  stool 
With  a  rubber  cushion  it  .  .  . 
Well    I  gotta  be  goin'    stranger — 
I  gotta  be  on  my  way 

But  I'll  find  the  squirt  that  stole  my  skirt 
If  it  takes  till  election  day! 

— California  Milk  News. 


"Figures  don't  lie." 

"They're  not  supix>sed  to.  They 
are  simply  the  raw  material  in  the 
hands  of  the  expert." 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


ome  Jobs  Your  Lawyer  Does 

By  A,  EVANS  KEPHART,  Inter-State  Counsel 


LAST  year  when  I  made  my  re- 
port I  said  that  the  most  im- 
portant thing  that  the  Coopera- 
tive needed  was  more  members  to 
make  it  a  strong  Cooperative.  I 
think  there  has  been  progress  made 
along  that  line  but  I  want  to  again 
emphasize  that  fact.  One  of  the 
directors  I  talked  to  the  other  day 
said  one  of  his  neighbors  had  told 
him  that  he'd  been  getting  along 
all  right  all  year  without  being  a 
member  of  Inter-State. 

Times  are  fairly  good  now  and  he 
could  get  along  without  Inter-State 
but  he  forgets  he  is  getting  a  free 
ride  on  the  work  Inter-State  has 
done.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Inter- 
State,  perhaps  he  would  not  have 
been  getting  along  so  well.  That  is 
something  you  men  should  take 
back  into  your  territories.  Tell 
your  non-member  friends  that  they 
are  taking  a  free  ride  at  your  expense. 

Legal  Work  on  Orders 

Inter-State  was  largely  responsible  for 
bringing  the  Federal  Order  in  as  a  result  of 

WHICH     tllC    ptiCC     rvao    iiiviv^cto^vt    aixji.    W4*>jr      k\J 

you  people  but  to  everyone  else.  Inter- 
State  was  represented  at  the  hearings  and 
fought  to  get  the  price  raised  from  time  to 
time  as  a  result  of  which  the  producers  in 
this  area  are  getting  along  better  perhaps 
than  people  in  some  other  areas.  Your 
neighbors  should  join  the  Cooperative 
because  even  though  times  are  good  at 
present,  we  need  a  strong  Cooperative  to 
combat  what  the  future  may  hold. 

Mr.  Jamison  and  Mr.  Welty  have 
already  pointed  out  some  of  the  problems 
in  prospect,  one  of  which  is  the  National 
Tax  Equality  League  which  is  making  a 
direct  attempt  to  drive  cooperatives  out 
of  the  field  by  taxation.  Mr.  Welty  ex- 
plained the  whole  situation.  They  are 
going  to  Congress  and  to  different  state 
legislatures  to  drive  coof>eratives  out  of 
business  by  taxing  them.  Now  you  know 
that  no  cooperative  makes  any  money  or 
profit  for  itself.  The  money  you  contribute 
to  Inter-State  belongs  to  you  and  can  only 
be  used  for  the  Cooperative's  business, 
which  is  seeing  that  you  people  get  a  fair 
price  for  your  product.  Whatever  money 
accumulates  will  be  paid  back  sometime. 
The  Directors  have  already  provided  for  a 
patronage  refund  in  1946  for  the  years 
1936-39. 

The  National  Tax  Equality  League  would 
have  taxed  the  money  you  people  put  into 
the  reserve  account.  If  you  don't  have  a 
strong  cooperative  you  cannot  fight  some- 
thing like  that.  You  should  try  to  get 
everyone  injyour  vicinityjinto  the  Coopera- 
tive. 

Controls  Bring  Problems 

In  addition  to  taxation,  there  will  be 
some  legislation  about  milk  control.  1 
don't  know  what  turn  that  will  take.  At 
the  present  time  you  have  Federal  milk 
control  with  two  angles — one  part  is  sup- 
posed to  insure  farmers  fair  prices  for  the 
milk  and  the  other  branch  of  government 
puts  ceilings  on  what  you  can  get. 

Aftc  the  war  there  !ikely  will  be  a  drop 
in  the  price  of  milk,  as  Mr.  Warner** 
charts^howed.  When  the  pinch  comes,  you 
will    need    the    Cooperative    badly.      And 


when  the  time  comes  you  will  be  able  to 
hold  your  end  up,  if  you  have  a  strong 
Cooperative. 

There  are  certain  Federal  anti- trust  laws 
and  I  don't  know  whether  the  Cooperative 
can  do  anything  about  them  or  not.  Vjl 
have  mentioned  them  before  and  I  think 
the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers* 
Federation  will  have  to  be  the  one  to'do 
something  about  that,  but  you  should  let 
yourselves  be  felt  in  the  national  organiza 
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tion.  Maybe  if  these  laws  are  changed, 
there  will  come  a  time  when  you  won't 
need  milk  control.  The  reason  we  have  it 
is  that  farmers  could  not  protect  themselves 
and  needed  some  governmental  assistance. 
In  this  connection,  however,  the  govern- 
ment and  its  employes  take  the  position  of 
umpire,  and  you  still  have  to  be  represented 
in  order  to  protect  your  interests.  A 
strong  cooperative  would  be  a  much  superior 
way  of  handling  that  problem  than  having 
a  governent  agency  telling  you  what  you 
can  or  cannot  do. 

A  Variety  of  Matters 

In  addition  to  these  problems  of  a  legal 
nature,  there  are  other  matters  which  I. 
as  your  counsel,  have  had  to  deal  with;  such 
as  income  tax  questions  about  whether  or 
not  the  Cooperative  is  responsible  for  in- 
come tax;  questions  as  to  how  the  OP  A 
regulations  affect  the  price  farmers  can 
ask  for  and  receive  for  their  milk  in  case  they 
want  to  change  from  market  to  market  or 
from  dealer  to  dealer,  etc.  There  was  an 
attempt  to  prevent  a  farmer  from  getting 
a  higher  price  when  he  changed  dealers  and. 
through  OPA  regulations,  force  him  to  stay 
where  he  was.  It  did  not  succeed  and  he 
was  free  to  sell  where  he  wanted  to.  One 
of  the  biggest  cases,  from  a  financial  stand- 
point was  the  Wawa  case,  where  Wawa 
contested  the  pyayment  of  the  differential. 
That  case  is  now  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
ApF>eals.  Judge  Bard  handed  down  a 
favorable  opinion  in  the  District  Court 
and  Wawa  appealed.  There  is  a  fund  in  es- 
crow to  be  paid  the  producers  if  we  win  the 
case.  In  February  or  March  the  fund 
amounted  to  about  $35,000.00  I  believe 
this  dairy  is  now  paying  the  established 
price  to  the  farmers.  I  think  we  are  in 
pretty  good  shape  with  respect  to  that  case 
and  it  will  be  argued  sometime  soon. 

There  was  a  case  in  the  Superior  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  which  involved  some  pre- 
sumptions with  reference  to  enforcement  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  laws.  Also 
there  was  the  change  in  the  contract  with 


Centerville  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative 
in  which  the  buyer  was  changed,  and,  in 
connection  with  which  we  had  to  iron  out 
all  the  OPA  regulations,  etc.  Then* there 
were  salary  equalizations  in  the  office 
that  came  before  the  Federal  boards  in 
charge  of  them. 

There  were  two  Federal  hearings  that 
Mr.  Warner  spoke  about,  where  you  present- 
ed testimony,  briefs  and  exceptions.  The 
proposed  Order  which  came  out  was  un- 
satisfactory and  we  had  to  file  exceptions 
in  a  further  brief.  Nothing  at  all  was  done 
finally  as  everyone  seemed  dissatisfied 
with  the  proposed  Order. 

Work  With  Milk  Control 

There  was  a  proposed  Order  for  New 
York  which  affected  the  Philadelphia 
market  and  some  secondary  markets  such 
as  Lsuicaster  and  we  got  into  that  picture 
to  protect  the  interests  of  our  producers. 

There  have  been  conferences  in  Harris- 
burg  with  the  Milk  Control  Commission 
and  producer  organizations  about  the 
ceiling  prices  put  on  milk  and  about 
whether  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania should  hold  further  hearings  about 
the  price  of  milk. 

There  was  also  the  case  of  transferring 
25  producers  who  were  members  of  Inter- 
State  to  a  dairy  which  was  willing  to  take 
them  on,   providing   they  were  willing   to 

stay  there  a  certain  length  of  time  and  we 
I. _  J  *._  ....~_i.  _..».  ^  _^.>«-_»^«-  Cr^r-  •'i«;«> 

There  were  conferences  in  Harrisburg  on 
tax  regulations  by  the  Department  of 
Revenue.  Hauling  contracts  have  been 
prepared  and  advice  given  on  them  with 
respect  to  two  or  three  dealers.  We  have  a 
small  suit  against  one  dealer  who  has  not 
paid  us  all  he  owes  us.  In  addition  to 
that,  there  have  been  directors  meetings 
and  executive  committee  meetings  as  well 
as  special  executive  committee  meetings 
1  have  attended  to  try  to  prevent  the 
CooF>erative  from  getting  into  any  legal 
difficulties. 


"Now  be  sure  and  write  plain 
on  both  of  the  bottles  which  is  for 
my  wife  and  which  is  for  the  cow," 
the  old  farmer  told  the  druggist, 
who  was  filling  prescriptions  for 
him. 

"That's  a  registered  Jersey  cow, 
and  I  don't  want  nothin*  to  happen 
to  her." 


We  hear  ducks  are  now  singing 
"Praise  the  Lord,  they're  out  of 
ammunition." 

■ — Edmonton  Journal. 


"Say,  Mom,  how  about  aome  whip- 
ped cream  for  de$9ert  tonight?" 


December,  1944 
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Sound  Program  Indicated  by 

Resolutions  Passed 


ALL  resolutions  passed  by  the 
delegate  body  at  the  annual 
meeting  except,  of  course, 
those  approving  reports  and  of  a 
routine  nature  are  reprinted  here- 
with in  full.  This  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  long  standing  policy  of 
Inter-State  to  inform  the  members 
of  all  such  policy  making  actions  of 
the    delegate    body. 

The  discussion  on  some  of  these 
resolutions  was  lively  and  spirited. 
It  is  felt  that  the  final  action  on  each 
clearly  represented  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  delegates. 

Reasonable  and  Equitable  Regu- 
lations for  Production  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Milk 

WHEREIAS  the  producers  of  milk  in 
Philadelphia  milk  shed  have  had  to  meet 
regulations  of  a  great  many  city  and  state 
Boards  of  Health  in  the  past,  and 

WHEREAS  a  safe,  sanitary  milk  supply 
has  been  furnished  by  our  milk  producers. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  delegates  and 
alternate  delegates  of  District  9  that  the 
management  and   directors   of   Inter-State 

U_     I     .._     J_     ..L: ......l:_      a-L.;^ 

uc     uijjcvi     Lu    Kx\j    cvci^kiitiiis     witiitii     men 

power  to  see  that  regulations  for  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  milk  be  kept  on 
a  just,  reasonable,  and  equitable  basis 
for  all  producers  and  distributors  and  that 
these  regulations  are  to  be  interpreted 
by  all  inspectors  in  the  same  manner  in  our 
Philadelphia  milk  shed,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that 
Inter-State  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
various  state  and  city  Boards  of  Health, 
so  that  no  unnecessary  regulations  be 
imposed  which  would  further  increase  the 
cost  of  milk  production. 

Presented  by  Delegates  and  Allernale 
Delegates  of  District  9. 

Increasing  Payments  to  Districts 
from  $.75  to  $1.00  per  Member 

WHEREAS  costs  have  increased  con- 
siderably during  the  past  year,  especially 
for  dinner  meetings  and 

WHEREAS  a  dinner  meeting  greatly 
improves  interest  in  the  organization, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  increase  the 
amount  paid  to  Districts  from  $.75  to  $1.00 
per  year  for  each  commission-paying 
member. 

Presented  by  Delegates  of  District  4 

Request  Increased  Indemnities 
to  Cover  "T.B."  and  Bangs'  Loss 

WHEREAS  dairy  farmers  in  the  area 
served  by  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative  from  time  to  time,  suffer  loss 
in  their  herds  resulting  from  the  tests  for 
tuberculosis  and  "Bangs"  diseases,  and 

WHEREAS  the  indemnity  money  paid 
dairymen,  who  suffer  loss  resulting  from 
the  "T.B."  and  "Bangs"  tests  is  insuf- 
ficient to  compensate  properly  those 
dairymen  for  said  loss. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  make 
every  effort  toward  having  the  amounts  of 
the  indemnity  moneys  increased  so  as  more 
properly  to  remunerate  the  dairymen  for 
the  loss  sustained. 
Presented  by  Delegates  and  Officers  of  District  7 


To  Provide  Funds  for  Advertising 
of  Milk  and  Dairy  Products 

WHEREAS  the  American  Dairy  Associa- 
tion is  carrying  on  an  advertising  campaign, 
by  radio  and  other  direct  methods  on  a 
national  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  use  of  milk  and  all  dairy  products,  and 

WHEREIAS  such  movement  is  a  producer 
movement  and  other  producer  organizations, 
such  as  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative,  are  supp>orting  it,  and 

WHEREAS  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the 
producers  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Produc- 
ers' Cooperative  and  would  aid  the  sale  of 
their  product  that  this  movement  be  sup- 
I>orted,  now  therefore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  rate  of 
commission  on  all  producers'  marketing 
agreements  now  in  existence  or  made  in  the 
future  be  increased  one-half  cent  per  pound 
of  butterfat  in  milk  (or  its  equivalent  based 
on  hundred  pounds)  on  all  milk  shipped  by 
producers  during  the  month  of  June,  an- 
nually, such  funds  to  be  used  for  advertising 
milk  and  dairy  products. 

FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  have  authority  to  govern 
and  control  the  allocation  and  expenditure 
of  such  funds  and  also  to  terminate  the 
collection  or  deduction  of  this  increased 
rate  of  commission.  In  deciding  such 
matters,    the    Board    shall    consider    what 
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Dairy  Association  and  others  so  as  to  pro- 
cure maximum  market-wide  support  and 
cooperation  in  this  program. 

Presented  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Inter-State  Mil/i  Producers'  Cooperalioe 
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Fresh  Sample  Testing 

WHEREAS  we  believe  that  it  is  to  the 
best  interest  of  producers  to  sell  milk  on 
the  basis  of  fresh  sample  butterfat  testing. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Inter-State 

Milk  Producers'  Coojjerative  do  everything 

in  their  power  to  get  the  laws  revised  so  as 

to  permit  this  method  of  butterfat  testing. 

Presented  by  Delegates  of  District  23 

Urge    Continued    Research     on 
Mastitis  and  Bangs  Disease 

RESOLVED  that  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative  reiterate  its  resolutions 
of  last  year  and  urge  our  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  our  National  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  do  their  utmost, 
both  scientifically  and  financially,  to  com- 
bat Bangs'  disease  and  mastitis. 

Presented  by  Delegates  of  District  8 

Plans  for  1945  Annual  Meeting 

RESOLVED  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
arrange  for  the  next  Annual  Meeting  as 
soon  as  possible,  also  that  the  local  meetings 
be  held  a  little  earlier  in  the  fall  so  that  the 
delegates  may  be  chosen  and  arrangements 
made  earlier  for  hotel  accommodations. 

Presented  by  Delegates  of  District  17 

Commend  Board  of  Directors  on 
Price  Policies 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative  be  commended  for  their 
efforts  in  trying  to  secure  a  price  for  milk 
based  on  the  cost  of  production, 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED 
that  the  delegates  assembled  request  them 
to  continue  their  efforjts  along  this  line. 

Presented  by  Delegates  of  District  23 


Busy  farmers  can't  afford 
To  fool  with  cows  that  don't  pay 
board. 
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War  and  Peace . . . 

ICE  CREAM  is  the  Balance 
Wheel  of  the  Dairy  Industry 


To  k 


now  your  milk  mar 


rket 


]S 


good 


Let's  take  stock! 
business! 

For  many  years  the  Ice  Cream  Industry  has  been  known 
as  the  "Balance  Wheel"  of  the  Dairy  Industry.  This  was 
proved  again  last  June  and  July  when  the  Ice  Cream 
Industry  helped  absorb  the  flush  of  milk  production,  which 
occurred  even  in  wartime.  The  industry's  capacity  to  utilize 
a  large  volume  of  milk  products,  during  peak  milk  pro- 
duction months,  helps  assure  a  seasonal  as  well  as  a  year 
'round  market  providing  a  good  return  for  farm  milk. 

With  peace,  a  sound,  stable  future  may  be  predicted 
for  both  the  Dairy  Farmer  and  the  Ice  Cream  Industry. 
Increased  Ice  Cream  consumption  will  assure  a  broader 
outlet  for  your  expanded  milk  production. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    ASSOCIATION 
OF    ICE    CREAM     MANUFACTURERS 

BARR  BUILDING  WASHINGTON  6.  D.  C. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Stewart 

CLIPM  ASTER        / 

Cool,  Easy  Running         /  A 
Cow  Clipper 


Preferred  the 
world  over  for 
its  greater 
speed, ease  of 
itandling. 
rugged, 
lasting 
durability. 


NEW 

'ANTIFRICIION 

TENSION 

CONTROL 


The  quota  of  STEWART  Clipmastcrs  WPB  authorired 
us  to  produce  is  being  shipped  at  intervals  to  distrib- 
utors for  their  deahrs.  We  do  not  believe  there  will  be- 
enough  to  meet  the  demand;  so  see  your  dealer  early. 
J^TEWART  Clipniaster  Model  51  is  the  cool-running 
clipper  with  the  anti-friction  tension  control  that  assures 
fjerfect  tension  between  blades  for  faster,  easier  clipping. 
Exclusive  Stewart-design  ball-bearing  motor  is  air  cooled 
and  entirely  encawd  in  the  insulated  KASY-GRll' 
handle  that  is  barely  two  inches  in  diameter.  Send  foi 
FRKE  Catalog  of  Stewart  clipping  and  shearing  ma- 
chines. Made  and  guaranteed  by: 

Chicafto  Flexible  Shaft  Company,  Oept.  46 

5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd..  Chicafio  50,  III. 
Over  Half  a  Century  Making  Quality  Product* 


Classified  Exchange 

Classified  advertisements  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word, 
$1.00  minimum  F>er  insertion.  Each 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word.    Cash  with  order. 


CLIPPER  SERVICE 

Stewart  clippers  cleaned  and  repaired.  Blades 
sharpened.  50f^  per  set.  Enclose  \0i  additional 
for  postage.  Prompt  service.  C.  H.  Pownall. 
Noliingliaiu,  r*a.,  I\.  *..     irttei-,jt&tc  nieniuer. 


AMERICAS  LEADING  LIVESTOCK  JOURNAL. 
Send  $1.00  year's  subscription.  Three  years  for 
$2.00.  FREE  Magnetic  Breeding  Calculator  with 
each  subscription.  Breeder's  Gazette.  Box  IM-I. 
Spencer,  Ind. 


3alU  Pni^ed 

For  Winning  Pictures 
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REVIEW 
PICTURE 
CONTEST 

An    opportunity   to    turn    your 
really  good  snapshots  into  money, 

P^l^d  •   •    • 

$5.00  if  picture  is  used  on  front  pave. 
$1.00  if  used  on  inside  page. 

0p^eH>  ta  .  .  . 

Members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Coo(>erative  and  their  families. 

1.  Clear,  sharp  outlines,  attractive 

background. 

2.  Farm   subject  that  will  interest 

others  on  its  merits. 

3.  Description   of   Picture  —  Who? 
What?  When?  Where? 

4.  Identification  of  sender. 

Mail  to  Int«r-Stat«  Milk  Producers  R«vi«w, 
401  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadalphia  8.  Pa. 

{Unused  piclures  will  be  rdurneJ) 


Tellins  About  Milk 


C*  L  Cohee  Reports  for  Dairy  Council 


DAIRY  farmers  in  the  Philadelpha- 
milk  shed  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion   to    cope    with    expected 
post-war  surpluses  following  World 
War  II  than  they  were  in  the  period 
after  World  War  I. 

Several  factors  contribute  to  this 
situation.  Farmers  generally  are 
in  a  better  financial  position,  with 
substantially  less  indebtedness  than 
at  the  close  of  the  first  world  war. 
They  have  stronger  and  better 
organizations — organizations  equip- 
ped both  financially  and  with  ex- 
perience to  represent  them  more 
adequately.  There  also  seems  to  be 
a  better  spirit  of  cooperation  exist- 
ing than  was  the  case  at  the  close 
of  the  first  world  war. 

Dairy  farmers  have  benefited  by 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  educational 
work  designed  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  importance  of  dairy 
products  from  the  nutritional  stand- 
point. Food  habits  have  changed 
substantially  in  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  with  marked  increases  in  the  con- 
sumption of  protective  foods  -  particularly 
dairy  products. 

Consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area  now  stands  at  an  all  time  high. 
Reports  indicate  that  approximately  40 
percent  more  fluid  milk  is  being  consumed 
in  this  district  than  was  the  case  five  years 
ago. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  this  high 
level  of  consumption  is  one  that  will  re- 
quire earnest  effort.  To  this  end,  the  Dairy 
Council  has  maintained  its  thousands  of 
contacts  with  schools,  health  centers, 
clinics,  service  clubs,  parent-teacher  as- 
sociations, professional  groups  and  many 
others.  The  importance  of  maintaining 
work  in  the  schools  is  indicated  by  the 
ever  changing  groups  of  school  children. 
An  entirely  new  group  of  prospective  milk 
consumers  occurs  each  year. 

Increased  activity  on  the  part  of  Dairy 
Council  workers  has  occurred  among 
industrial  concerns — with  more  than  400 
manufacturing  companies,  employing  a 
total  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
f>eople  having  been  reached  by  Dairy 
Council  workers. 

With  a  view  of  intensifying  the  work  of 
the  Council  following  the  war,  a  reserve 
fund  has  been  built  up  and  now  amounts 
to  more  than  $100,000  dollars.  While  this 
sum  in  the  aggregate  sounds  large,  when 
spread  over  the  more  than  three  and  a  half 
million  people  living  in  the  areas  covered 
by  the  local  Dairy  Council,  it  can  be  readily 
seen  amounts  to  less  than  3  cents  per 
customer. 

Post-war  competition  in  the  food  field 
promises  to  be  exceptionally  keen.  The 
war  has  led  to  many  developments  in  the 
food  field.  New  types  of  concentrated  foods, 
frozen  foods,  and  many  food  innovations 
have  occurred  during  the  war.  The  poten- 
tial threat  of  these  foods  to  milk  consump- 
tion must  be  met  in  the  post-war  period. 
Council  nutritionists  have  long  felt  that 
there  are  hidden  facts  about  milk  that  could 
be  developed  through  the  medium  of 
careful  research. 

The  National  Dairy  Council  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Dairy  Association 
is  now  making  some  fifteen  separate  studies 
in  leading  colleges  and  universities  through- 


out the  country,  to  bring  to  light  some  of 
these  hoped  for  facts  concerning  dairy 
products. 

The  American  Dairy  Association  is 
rendering  a  conspicuous  service  in  this  con- 
nection. The  continued  cooperation  of  the 
American  Dairy  Association  is  essential  in 
the  post-war  period  since  this  organiza- 
tion, in  addition  to  its  contribution  in  the 
matter  of  research,  is  in  a  position  to  do 
certain  types  of  work  that  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  Dairy  Council  activities. 
Direct  point  of  sales  promotion  in  stores 
and  markets,  and  in  the  matter  of  industry 
advertising  will  be  needed  in  the  post-war 
period.  Butter  sales  at  the  date  of  this 
writing  are  only  about  30  percent  of  normal. 
Cheese,  ice  cream,  and  other  dairy  products 
have  likewise  been  reduced  because  of  short 
supplies.  Intensive  efforts  will  be  required 
to  re-establish  the  sale  of  these  products  to 
normal  levels — and  the  Council  will  need 
the  cooperation  and  aid  of  the  American 
Dairy  Association  to  this  end. 

While  we  are  today  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  a  strong  market  for  our  products,  and 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  adequate  supplies 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  consumers,  it 
is  nevertheless  important  that  we  give 
thought  to  our  future  markets  since  we  will 
undoubtedly  end  the  war  with  the  greatest 
production  of  milk  that  this  country  has 
ever  seen.  If  it  can  all  be  consumed,  the 
Dairy  Industry  will  continue  as  a  prosperous 
industry  -  if  it  backs  up.  however,  in  the 
form  of  surpluses,  this  large  production  can 
easily  be  a  great  detriment  to  the  dairy 
industry. 

It  is  an  opportune  time  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  importance  of  improving  the 
quality  of  our  products,  to  strengthen  and 
develop  our  coojjeratives.  and  to  plan  for 
the  future  promotion  of  milk  and  dairy 
products— confident  that  in  so  doing  we 
not  only  are  building  a  greater  dairy  in- 
dustry, but  a  stronger  and  healthier  nation. 

(A  complete  reprint  of  the  Dairy  Council 
annual  report  will  be  carried  in  the  January, 
1945,   issue  of  the  Review.     Watch  for  it.) 


MEMBERS 

Free  Advertising 

Active  members  of  Inter-Slate 
may  place  '*for  fale"  or  *'wanted" 
advertisements  in  the  Review  with- 
out cost  to  them.  Ads  are  limited 
to  one-inch  space  and  are  published 
without  investigation  or  guarantee. 
Agents'  and  salesmen's  advertising 
not  accepted  in  this  department. 

Your  advertisement  should  reach 
us  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


Public  sale  of  Guernsey  cattle,  registered 
and  grade,  also  farming  equipment.  Thurs- 
day, January  1 1.  1945.  at  1 1  A.M.  Edward 
W.  Cooch.  Cooch's  Bridge,  Delaware. 


Registered  Ayrshires,  T.B..  Bang's  accredit- 
ed. Dam  of  herd  bull  was  grand  champion 
at  1931  National  Dairy  Show,  has  life-time 
record  over  140.000  lbs.  milk.  6.000  lbs. 
fat.  still  producing.  Sire  of  our  herd  sire 
was  grand  champion  at  many  state  fairs, 
53  AR  daughters.  Bull  calves  from  fine 
registered  cows  that  produce  over  10,000 
lbs.  yearly — at  farmer  prices.  Tom  Hile- 
man.  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  R.  2. 
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Future  Dairy  Policy 

Outlined  by  Milk  Producers  Federation 


AN  eight-point  policy,  designated 
to  protect  dairy  income  in  the 
immediate  and  post  war  period, 
was  adopted  at  the  close  of  the 
three-day  meeting  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation.  This  was  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Federa- 
tion and  was  attended  by  384  dele- 
gates from  40  states. 

The  Program  Calls  for: 

1.  Adoption  of  a  federal  parity 
formula  which  will  assure  equitable 
parity  price  relationships  between 
milk  and  dairy  products  on  the  one 
hand,  and  basic  farm  crops  and 
industrial  labor  on  the  other — the 
relationships  also  to  recognize  re- 
gional conditions. 

2.  Opposition  to  federal  subsidies 
in  favor  of  adequate  returns  based 
on  a  direct  price  basis. 

3.  Development  of  a  federal  price  policy 
which  will  give  producers  of  cream  for 
butter  a  price  comparable  to  the  returns  of 
other  dairy  products. 

4.  Study  of  surplus  disposal  programs, 
such    **8    the    school    milk    protTftms,    food 

■  stamp  plans,  foreign  relief  and  expanded 
export  sales — and  action  toward  establish- 
ing the  surplus  holding  pool  plan. 

5.  Support  of  the  federal  marketing 
agreements  act,  and  the  extension  of  the 
program  to  manufactured  dairy  products, 
particularly  evaporated  milk. 

6.  Encouragement  among  milk  producers 
of  greater  efficiency  in  production  through 
herd  improvement,  more  even  production, 
improved  quality  and  sound  fiscal  policies. 

7.  Elx tension  of  dairy  cooperatives  and 
assistance  in  strengthening  existing  pro- 
gressive bona  fide  cooperatives. 

8.  Support  to  expanded  programs  of 
national  education  and  advertising  for 
milk  and  dairy  products. 

Experts  Provide  Background 

Providing  a  background  for  adoption  of 
the  Federation's  policies,  Carl  A.  Hardigg, 
Brigadier-General  of  the  Army  Quarter- 
master Corps,  declared  that  "it  would  seem 
that  the  great  etforts  which  you  have  put 
forth  in  the  past  will  still  most  certainly 
be  needed  in  1945  by  your  Army  and  Navy 

Our  working  inventories  of  dairy 

products  always  have  been  lower  than  we 
had  hoped." 

In  a  discussion  of  foreign  needs.  Eric 
England,  of  the  office  of  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Relations,  said  that  the  present  dairy 
cattle  population  in  Europe  has  been  re- 
duced during  the  war  by  perhaps  less  than 
ten  percent,  and  that  few  importations  of 
dairy  animals  will  be  needed  to  rebuild  the 
dairy  herds. 

From  the  domestic  angle.  Louis  F. 
Herrmann,  Federation  economist,  pointed 
out  that  "while  total  milk  production,  after 
three  stationary  years,  is  nearly  'on  the 
nose'  of  the  long-time  production  trend, 
sales  of  whole  milk  at  wholesale  have  gotten 
years  ahead  of  the  trend.  That  is  an  out- 
standing fact  about  farm  marketings  of  milk. 

"It  looks  as  though  domestic  consumption 
habits  will  provide  ample  appetites  for 
prospective  milk  supplies."  he  concluded. 
"The  big  question  concerns  the  prices  at 
which   consumers   will    take   the   post   war 


output  of  dairy  products. 

Tom  G.  Stitts,  chief  of  the  dairy  and 
poultry  branch  of  War  Food  Administra- 
tion, issued  a  warning  on  post  war  price 
policies.  He  said  that  "No  group  in  the 
nation  is  more  interested  in  maintaining  the 
current  high  level  of  fluid  milk  production 
than  producers  and  their  cooperative  lead- 


ers 


"Efforts  to  maintain  fluid  milk  prices 
at  war-time  levels  will,  of  course,  be  made 
by  many  groups  of  milk  producers.  If 
such  prices  force  a  reduction  in  fluid  milk 
sales  the  effect  will  be  felt  in  added  surplus 
burdens  and  probably  lower  prices  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  dairy  industry.  All  of 
this  means  that  the  post  war  dairy  problem 
will  be  much  simpler  if  high  fluid  sales  can 
be  maintained." 

Subsidy  Effects  Analyzed 

One  session  of  the  program  was  given  over 
largely  to  the  discussion  of  subsidies  and 
their  present  and  probable  future  effects 
on  the  dairy  industry. 

Charles  Holman,  the  Federation's  sec- 
retary, stated  that  "These  subsidies  account 
for  upward  of  14  percent  of  dairy  income 
and  in  individual  instances  may  run  from 
20  to  30  percent  of  the  total." 

In  a  panel  discussion  of  this  subject, 
speakers  from  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  country  were  unanimous  in  their  ob- 
jections to  Sui.>siv.iics  as  a  means  ot  reciucin^ 
the  immediate  visible  cost  of  living. 

Henry  G.  Hagg,  with  Interstate  Assoc- 
iated Creameries  of  Oregon,  said.  "The 
consumer  is  being  taught  to  get  his  food 
below  cost  and  will  finally  demand  it  so. 
Milk  producers  will  necessarily  demand 
bigger  and  better  subsidies,  and  politicians 
will  rise  or  fall  on  the  issue.  " 

It  was  stated  by  Ken  Geyer  of  the 
Connecticut  Milk  Producers*  Association 
that  the  subsidy  program  deprives  producers 
and  their  coop>eratives  of  the  right  to 
bargain  for  fair  prices,  stating,  also,  that 
they  have  inadequate  opportunity  to  appear 
at  public  hearings  to  establish  the  need  for 
fair  prices.  Similar  comments  were  made 
by  speakers  from  the  South  and  the  Mid- 
west. 

In  a  talk  on  cooperation  between  coopera- 
tives. A.  H.  Lauterbach,  general  manager 
of  Pure  Milk  Association  of  Chicago  and 
former  manager  of  Inter-State,  observed 
that  there  has  been  entirely  too  much 
strife  among   the  cooperatives   themselves. 

Cooperation  Among  Cooperaives 

"They  will  be  better  off,"  he  said,  "if 
they  adopt  more  the  philosophy  of  the 
churches  and  do  not  become  too  much 
excited  when  another  cooperative  is  or- 
ganized in  their  territory  particularly  if 
the  new  organization  can  make  cooperators 
of  some  of  the  farmers  who  have  not  pre- 
viously belonged." 

A  special  session  of  Federation  women, 
some  80  strong,  discussed,  among  other 
things,  the  regulation  and  control  of  oleo- 
margarine. This  discussion  was  led  by 
Mrs.  Margaret  K.  Taylor,  who  said,  in 
part,  on  the  subject: 

"Dairy  farmers  have  no  desire  to  deprive 
consumers  of  oleo.  They  simply  take  the 
stand  that  all  imitations  of  dairy  products 
should  be  regulated  to  protect  the  consumer 
from  the  fraud  and  deception  asainst  which 
oleo  regulations  were  originally  enacted. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  recently 
affirmed  the  same  position  in  upholding 
laws  which  bar  filled  milk  from  interstate 
commerce.  (PUaae  turn  to  next  page) 


Did     you     get     gift     money     for 
Christmas?     Put  it  in  bonds! 


HORACE  F.  TEMPLE 
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WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HOW  TO  BUILD 
IN  WINTER  WITH 

CONCRETE 


You  needn't  wait  'til  spring  to  do 
farm  concrete  work.  Valuable  war- 
time production  aids  such  as  labor- 
saving  barn  floors,  sanitary  farrow- 
ing floors  and  other  inside  jobs  are 
easily  protected  from  the  weather. 
Precast  watering  troughs  can  be 
built  in  the  bam.  Foundations  can 
be  trenched,  filled  with  straw  to  keep 
out  frost,  and  concrete  placed  any- 
time the  weather  is  above  freezing. 

The  necessary  precautions  for 
winter  concreting  are  simple.  Write 
for  free  instructions  and  plan  now 
to  make  repairs  and  improvements 
as  weather  permits.  Concrete  mate- 
rials are  widely  available.  Reinforc- 
ing steel  seldom  needed. 

If  you  need  help,  see  your  con- 
crete contractor,  ready-mixed  con- 
crete producer  or  building  material 
dealer. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Depi-  M12-S0. 1528  Walout  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
Send  me  cold  weather  concreting  instructions  I 

Name 

Street  or  R.  R.  No 

City State 
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Federation  Sets  Policy 

{Continued from  page  31) 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  Federation's 
convention,  the  board  of  directors  was 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  B.  H.  Welty, 
Inter-State's  president,  being  re-elected  as  a 
board  member.  I  le  was  also  named  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Officers  of  the  Federation,  all  of  whom 
were  re-elected  are:  president,  John 
Brandt,  who  is  president  of  Land  O' 
Lakes  Creameries;  first  vice-president.  W. 
P.  Davis,  of  the  New  England  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association;  second  vice-president, 
W.  J.  Knutzen,  Burlington,  Washington; 
treasurer.  George  W.  Slocum,  Milton, 
Pa.;  and,  secretary,  Chas.  W.  Holman, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


Square  Milk  Bottles 
Have  Advantages 

A  new  development  in  the  retail- 
ing of  milk  has  been  the  square  milk 
bottle,  which  is  already  in  use  in  a 
very  few  markets  and  the  use  of 
which  will  probably  be  expanded. 
We  have  not  seen  any  of  these  bottles 
but  "The  Dairy  World"  comments 
editorially  on  them  as  follows: 

"Milk  bottle  manufacturers  have 
been  experimenting  with  square  milk 
bottles  in  various  dairy  plants  for 
some  time,  and  it  is  now  evident 
they  are  satisfied  results  warrant 
devoting  production  efforts  to  them. 

"Two  advantages  of  square  milk 
bottles  stand  out  prominently — 
more  milk  can  be  handled  on  the 
delivery  units,  and  more  bottles  of 
milk  can  be  stored  in  the  available 
refrigerator  units  in  homes  and 
stores. 

"Square  milk  bottles  occupy  less 
space  than  round  bottles.  They 
pack  closer  and  require  smaller 
bottle  crates  which  are  more  con- 
venient to  handle.  They  reduce 
distribution  costs,  and  offer  custom- 
er convenience." 


Chet  Rogers  says  there  are  just 
four  kinds  of  women.  Take  your 
choice  .  .  .  They  are  either  like 

(1)  a  book  always  bound  to 
please. 

(2)  an  auto  needs  choking  every 
so  often. 

(3)  a  party  platform  subject  to 
change  without  notice. 

(4)  a  callus — it  takes  hard  work 
to  get  it,  it  hurts  when  you  have 
it,  but  you  kind  of  miss  it  when  it's 
gone. 


Pastor:  "Good  morning.  May, 
I  hear  God  has  sent  you  two  little 
twin  brothers." 

Little  May:  "Yes  sir,  and  He 
knows  where  the  money's  coming 
from,  too.     Daddy  said  so." 


Tight  boots  are  one  of  the  world's 
great  blessings,  they  make  you 
forget  all  your  other  troubles. 
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NEW  Dairy  Booklet 

Con\a\n^  a  complete  feeding 

program  for  lifetime  proc/ucf/on 

SUCCESSFUL  DAIRY  FARMERS  know  that  it's  the 
high  lifetime  average  that  counts  when  the  books  are 
balanced.  Dr.  Paul  E.  Newman,  Director  of  Dairy 
Research  for  the  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  tells,  in  this  impor- 
tant new  study  of  planned,  long-range  feeding,  how  to 
achieve  it.  ESSENTIAL  to  a  complete  understanding  of 
feeding  for  profitable  dairy  operation  under  present-day 
conditions. 

LEARN   HOW 

D   to  check  your  herd's  feeding  progrom  for  the  weok  spots 
G   to  ottoin  economicol   HIGH   PRODUCTION  over  o  long 

period 
D  to  assure  continuous,  PROFITABLE  operotion 
D    to  feed  from  birth  for  moximum  production 

SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOKLET 

The  Beacon  MiUing  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  T5,  Cayuga,  New  York 
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Keep  your  milk  statements.  You  need  them  at  in- 
come tax  time  when  guesses  don't  go.  IThey  are  a  part 
of  your  business  records.     File  them  in  a  safe  place, 
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Milk  Costs  Continue  Upward 

Penna,  Hearings  Bring  Records  Up  to  Date 


HEARINGS  have  been  held  during 
December  and  January  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Commission  in  all  marketing  areas 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Inter-State 
has  participated  in  the  hearings 
held  at  Lancaster  for  Area  14,  at 
Ebensburg  for  Area  9,  Huntingdon 
for  Area  10  and  at  Norristown  for 
Area  lA,  as  well  as  making  an 
appearance  at  the  hearing  for  the 
State- Wide  area  held  at  Harrisburg 
on  January  3.  This  appearance  was 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Milk 
Control  Commission. 

Separate  briefs  were  presented  at 
each  of  these  hearings  by  Earl  E. 
Warner,  Inter-State's  statistician, 
each  one  dealing  with  price  history, 
cost  records  and  production  condi- 
tions in  the  specific  area. 

Prices  **Frozen"  Since  1943 

The  present  price  in  each  of  these 
markets  became  effective  on  Febru- 
ary 1 ,  1943,  although,  it  was  pointed 
out,  the  OPA  price  freeze  order  was 
based  on  maximum  prices  paid  in 
January,  1943.  oince  OPA  had 
already  approved  consumer  increases 
in  some  of  these  areas  which  were 
in  effect  when  the  price  freeze  order 
came  out,  the  Commission  and 
Inter-State,  together,  obtained  the 
approval  of  OPA  for  allowing  the 
Commission's  new  prices  to  stand. 

New  hearings  were  held  in  these 
areas  in  August,  1943,  and  orders 
were  issued  based  upon  those  hear- 
ings. However,  because  of  the 
hold-the-line  price  policy  being  en- 
forced by  OPA,  no  approvals  for 
increases  were  obtained  from  Feder- 
al agencies.  Instead,  the  subsidy, 
officially  termed  the  dairy  produc- 
tion payments,  were  started  as  of 
October  I,  1943. 

Demand  conditions  were  reviewed 
for  each  of  the  markets,  it  being 
pointed  out  that  the  sales  quota 
orders  prevented  any  accurate  meas- 
urement of  total  consumer  demands, 
as  these  quotas  prevented  increases 
in  Class  I  sales. 

Buying  Power  Continues  High 

However,  since  milk  sales  fluctu- 
ate as  employment  and  payrolls  go 
up  and  down,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  employment  in  the  Altoona 
area  had  increased  four  percent 
from  September,  1 94 1 ,  to  September, 
1944,  with  total  payrolls  going  up  31 
percent  in  the  same  period.  In  the 
Lancaster  market  employment  went 
up  a  net  of  eight  percent  and  pay- 
rolls, 47  percent. 

Figures  for  Pennsylvania  as  a 
whole  from  January,    1941.   to  Sep- 


tember, 1944,  using  1932  as  a  base 
of  100,  showed  employment  at  118 
in  January,  1941,  and  132  in 
October,  1944.  Total  payrolls,  using 
the  same  base  period,  were  180 
in  January,  1941,  and  337  in 
October,  1944. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there  had 
been  some  drop  in  total  employ- 
ment during  the  past  year  but  that 
"there  has  been  a  tendency  for 
payrolls  to  increase  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate  than  employment  when 
employment  is  increasing  and  to 
decline  at  a  less  rapid  rate,  or  even 
to  increase  at  times,  when  employ- 
ment is  decreasing.  "  It  was  stated, 
further,  that  "This  condition  very 
likely  has  contributed  to  the  high 
level  of  fluid  milk  consumption 
which  has  been  maintained  under 
the  quota  system." 

Our  Production  Level 

Production  of  milk  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  totalled  119.2  billion 
pounds  in  1942,  then  dropped  to 
II 8. 1  billion  in  1 943.  A  study  of  the 
records  covering  5.000  herds  supply- 
ing Philadelphia  dealers  showed  that 
in  only  eleven  weeks  of  1943  did 
production  exceed  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  1942.  In  1944,  however, 
production  was  higher  43  different 
weeks  than  it  was  during  the  cor- 
responding weeks  of  1943,  showing 
a  recovery  of  production. 

It  was  emphasized  that  the  sub- 
sidies which  became  effective  in 
October,  1943,  were  too  late  to  have 
any  appreciable  effect  on  1943 
production. 

The  attention  of  the  Control 
Commission  was  called  to  the  com- 
petition for  milk  in  most  of  these 
areas.  Not  only  must  the  local 
markets  get  their  milk  from  these 
local  producers,  but  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  are  also  active  in  the 
areas  or  obtain  milk  from  nearby 
sources.  Likewise,  some  demand 
came  from  the  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington markets 

Inter-State's    brief,    as    presented 


by  Mr.  Warner,  presented  some 
facts  concerning  the  seasonal  varia- 
tions in  production.  It  was  brought 
out  that  up  to  1934,  with  the  base- 
surplus  plan  in  effect  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  variation  between  spring 
and  fall  was  relatively  small,  but, 
beginning  in  1935  the  seasonal 
variation  became  much  greater. 
On  a  proportionate  basis,  however, 
it  was  emphasized  that  except  for 
an  occasional  extreme  year  there 
has  not  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  range  between  spring  and  fall 
production. 

Leveling  Seasonal  Variations 

The  percentages  by  which  the 
averages  of  the  three  spring  months, 
April,  May  and  June,  exceeded  the 
averages  of  the  three  fall  months, 
October,  November  and  December, 
are  as  follows,  starting  with  1935: 
21.  18,  20.  31,  22.  19,  22,  31  and  36. 
1944  figures  are  not  yet  available. 

Three  methods  were  mentioned 
by  which  seasonal  variation  may  be 
reduced.  One  was  the  base-surplus 
plan,  which  would  require  regular 
and  very  careful  auditing  in  order 
to  be  both  effective  and  fair. 
Another  plan,  adaptable  only  to 
markets  with  a  market-wide  pool,  is 
the  retention  of  a  part  of  the  price 
by  the  Market  Administrator  during 
the  flush  months  to  be  added  to  the 
price  during  the  short  months. 

The  third  plan  is  a  definite  varia- 
tion in  the  price  between  spring  and 
fall.  On  this  point  it  was  stated 
that  "We  believe  that  it  is  quite 
as  important  to  make  such  a  spring 
and  fall  price  change  system  certain 
as  it  is  to  have  the  amount  of  the 
difference  sufficient.*'  Evidence 
of  this  principle  is  found  in  the 
slight  effect  of  the  subsidy  payment 
in  the  fall  of  1943  announced  less 
than  a  week  before  it  started,  and  in 
1944  when  the  fall  rates  of  payment 
were  announced  four  months  in 
advance. 

Some  of  the  factors  affecting  the 

iPleaae  turn  to  page  13) 
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Although  only  fif- 
teen nxonthu  old, 
Samuel  Enos  Fryer, 
son  of  EnoM  Fryer, 
Spring  City,  Pa.,  it 
doing  his  best  to 
solve  the  man  power 
shortage. 


Goss,  Hedlund^  Derrick 

Headline  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Meetini 


THE  second  week  in  January  was 
"Farm  Show  Week"  at  Harris- 
burg. Although  no  show  was 
held  this  year,  state-wide  farm 
organizations  held  meetings  during 
that  week,  most  of  them  being  on 
January  9,  10  and  II.  A  general 
meeting  for  Farm  Show  visitors  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  January  9, 
which  was  addressed  by  Governor 
Edward  Martin  and  Walter  D. 
Fuller,  president  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company,  who  was  Inter- 
State's  banquet  speaker  in  Novem- 
ber. 

The  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
meetings  were  of  special  interest  to 
dairymen,  with  dairy  breed  associa- 
tion meetings  being  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, including  the  Ayrshire, 
Guernsey,  Holstein  and  Jersey 
groups. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation banquet  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening  and  the  business 
and  general  sessions  on  Thursday. 
The  banquet  drew  a  capacity  crowd, 

the  National  Grange  and  a  member 
of  the  War  Mobilization  Board,  the 
principal  speaker.  O.  H.  Hoffman, 
Jr.,  Inter-State's  general  manager 
was  toastmaster  at  this  event. 

Goss  discussed  with  the  dairymen 
recent  developments  at  Washington 
as  observed  by  him  in  his  work  with 
the  National  Grange  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  War  Mobilization  Board, 
a  body  of  twelve  men,  three  from 
agriculture,  three  from  industry, 
three  from  labor,  with  three  "at 
large"  appointed  by  the  President. 

Wants  Full  Story  Told 

He  was  deeply  concerned  with  the 
tone  of  the  news  and  information 
given  the  public,  stating  that  his 
work  there  has  convinced  him  that 
the  war  is  in  a  much  more  critical 
stage  than  the  American  public  has 
been  given  to  believe.  He  expressed 
the  further  opinion  that  were  the 
situation  pictured  more  accurately 
there  would  be  fewer  industrial 
disputes  that  result  in  slowdowns, 
strikes  and  reduced  output  of  war 
time  goods. 

He  emphasized  that  this  nation 
must  have  an  "economy  of  plenty," 
in  order  to  weather  the  post  war 
period  and  be  able  to  pay  our 
national  debt.  This,  he  said,  will 
entail  some  surpluses  which  must  be 
handled  wisely  and  effectively.  He 
recommended  a  two-price  system 
and  an  "equitable  basis  of  parity," 
instead  of  the  present  out-moded  and 
inadequate  concept  of  parity. 


In  his  talk,  Goss  enumerated 
three  guide  posts  used  by  the 
National  Grange  in  determing  its 
policies,  which,  he  said,  are  basic 
principles  of  progress.     They  are: 

1 .  All  prosperity  is  dependent 
upon  the  production  of  wealth. 

2.  The  compensation  of  each  in- 
dividual is  dependent  upon  his 
contribution  to  the  general  welfare. 

3.  The  main  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  protect  its  citizens 
from  aggression,  either  physical  or 
economic. 

Mr.  Goss  was  introduced  by 
Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw,  Inter-State 
director  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Nation- 
al Grange. 

Officers  Re-elected 

Announcement  of  awards  to  dairy- 
men with  outstanding  DHI A  records 
for  their  cows  and  herds  was  also 
made  at  this  meeting.  One  of  the 
significant  awards  was  won  by 
E.  Page  Allison  of  West  Chester, 
one  of  whose  Holstein  cdws  has 
a  life-time  record  of  I  10,624  pounds 
of  milk  and  another  one  of  101,625 
pounds. 

The  Dairymen's  Association,  at 
the  Thursday  meeting,  re-elected: 
V.  A.  Houston,  Northampton, 
president;  S.  B.  Williams,  Middle- 
town,  vice-president;  Chas.  E. 
Cowan,  Lancaster,  secretary-treas- 
urer; and  Lee  M.  Poorbaugh, 
York,  assistant  secretary-treasurer. 
The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of 
Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw,  Hollidays- 
burg;  Jos.  Canby,  Hulmeville;  Wil- 
bur Barkdoll,  Mt.  Alto;  Herbert 
Seeley,  Knoxville  and  M.  Reed 
Welch,  Burgettstown.  The  first 
three  named  are  memliers  of  Inter- 
State. 

Intense  interest  was  shown  by  the 
dairymen  in  the  talk  by  Dr.  R.  O. 
Biltz,  a  veterinarian  with  E.  R. 
Squibb  and  Sons,  on  "Practical 
Measures    in    the    Control   of    Mas- 

•     •        ft 

titis. 

Our  194S  Dairy  Prospects 

He  was  followed  by  Dr.  G.  W. 
Hedlund,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  who  talked 
on  "Economic  Conditions  Facing 
Pennsylvania  Dairymen."  Some 
of  the  high  lights  of  his  talk  are 
i  xluded  in  the  following  summary: 

"Frankly,  I  do  not  see  much 
change  in  the  dairy  picture  for  the 
coming  year.  I  expect  that  Penn- 
sylvania dairymen  will  produce  more 
milk  that  they  did  in  1944  and  may 


set  an  all  time  record.  I  do  not 
expect  prices  to  change  much  but 
expect  some  increases  in  costs, 
esp>ecially  farm  labor.  We  seem  to 
have  passed  the  peak  in  net  farm 
income.  Some  softening  of  prices 
could  occur  during  the  year,  depend- 
ing largely  on  government  procure- 
ment policy.  An  early  end  of  the 
European  war  would  hasten  such 
changes.  These,  together  with  rising 
costs,  could  result  in  much  less 
favorable  conditions  in  the  industry.  ' 

Foreign  Markets  in  Doubt 

B.  B.  Derrick,  secretary-manager 
of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk 
Producers'  Association,  talked  on 
"The  Milk  Marketing  Situation," 
and  indicated  that  dairymen  who  are 
building  hopes  on  a  big  foreign  de- 
mand for  dairy  cows  and  dairy 
products  after  the  war  will  likely 
be  disappointed. 

Only  a  small  reduction  in  cow 
numbers  has  occurred  in  most  con- 
tinental European  countries,  while 
England  has  actually  increased  her 
dairy  output  and  has  entered  into 
agreements  with  dominions  and 
colonies  of  the  empire  for  post  war 
supplies  of  dairy  products.  He 
expressed  a  need  for  government 
supervision  of  milk  marketing  as 
long  as  there  are  distributors  who 
seek  profits  through  low  cost  sup- 
plies and  as  long  as  there  are  pro- 
ducers who  choose  to  remain  in- 
dependent. 

Efficiency  Pays 

C.  T.  Conklin,  secretary  of  the 
National  Ayrshire  Breeders  Associa- 
tion talked  on  "Practical  Post  War 
Dairying."  He  emphasized  the 
need  for  efficient  production  and 
championed  the  idea  that  high  pro- 
duction comes  first  in  successful 
dairying,  but  that  the  ideal  is  to 
combine  high  production  with  good 
type  animals. 

Efficiency  of  production,  in  his 
mind,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  rea- 
sonably high  production  and  with  a 
maximum  size  herd  that  conditions 
on  the  farm  will  support. 

Conklin  also  expressed  the  idea 
that  farmers  should  check  up  on 
themselves  in  search  of  ways  of 
doing  their  everyday  chores  more 
easily  or  more  quickly. 


"Dear  Ma:  I  joined  the  navy 
because  I  admired  the  way  the 
ships  was  kept  so  clean  and  tidy. 
But  I  never  knew  until  this  week  who 
keeps  them  so  clean  and  tidy.^ 
Love,  Junior." 
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New  Inter-State  Locals  at 
Brandtsville  and  Biglerville 

Increasing  growth  in  prestige  of 
Inter-State  in  the  Cumberland  Val- 
ley area  is  evidenced  by  the  recent 
establishment  of  the  Brandtsville 
Local.  Members  of  that  local  were 
formerly  a  part  of  the  Cumberland 
County  Local  but,  with  increasing 
membership  in  the  Brandtsville  area, 
producers  felt  the  need  for  their 
own  local  and  also  believe  that  this 
will  result  in  larger  attendance  at 
local  meetings  and  an  all  around 
better  understanding  of  their  Co- 
operative. 

The  local  was  formally  established 
in  November,  with  the  following 
officers  elected:    President,  John  R. 


Boyer,  Mechanicsburg;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Walter  C.  Lehmer,  Dills- 
burg;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Chester 
H.  Heisey,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
Stewart  Lehman  of  Dillsburg  was 
chosen  delegate  and  W.  C.  Lehmer, 
Dillsburg,  Pa.,  alternate  delegate. 

Another  local  has  been  established 
among  producers  supplying  the  Big- 
lerville plant,  recently  acquired  by 
the  Scott-Powell  division  of  Phila- 
delphia Dairy  Products  Company. 
The  Biglerville  Local  members  met 
on  January  5  and  elected  the 
following  officers:  M.  T.  Walter, 
Biglerville,  president;  Henry  Wag- 
ner, Biglerville,  vice-president; Geo. 
L.  Haenn,  Gettysburg,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Geo.  L.  Haenn  was 
chosen  delegate  and  Henry  Wagner, 
alternate  delegate. 

The  milk  of  these  producers 
formerly  went  into  manufacturing 
channels  and  upon  becoming  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  Philadelphia 
fluid  market  the  producers  saw  the 
need  of  becoming  a  part  of  Inter- 
State. 


Law  Exempts  ** Essential" 
Farm  Workers  from  Draft 

Our  farmers  face  a  critical  period. 
The  new  Selective  Service  policy, 
in  which  everv  effort  i.q  b*>ina  marl*» 
to  get  all  able-bodied  men  who  can 
be  spared  from  essential  jobs  into 
the  armed  services,  is  likely  to 
leave  many  farmers  short-handed. 

In  this,  each  local  Selective  Service 
Board  has  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility. Each  board  must  study  all 
present  farm  deferments,  re-classi- 
fying within  the  law  each  man  ac- 
cording to  the  relative  need  for 
him  in  his  present  work  and  in  the 
armed  forces. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  there 
are  some  who  may  be  "hiding" 
under  agricultural  deferments.  It 
is  hoped  the  Selective  Service  Boards 
will  find  every  such  man  and  recom- 
mend him  for  induction. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  be  the 
job  of  these  same  boards  to  observe 
the  law  and  wherever  an  essential 
farm  worker  is  concerned  continue 
him  in  that  status,  unless  or  until 
someone  can  be  found  who  is 
qualified  to  take  his  place  on  the 
farm. 

The  Tydings  amendment  defi- 
nitely authorizes  the  deferment 
of  any  farm  worker  who  is 
essential  until  a  qualified  worker 
can  be  found  to  take  his  place. 


Auctioneer:  "What  am  I  offered 
for  this  beautiful  bust  of  Robert 
Burns?" 

Man  in  crowd:  "That  ain't  Burns, 
that's  Shakespeare." 

Auctioneer:  "Well  folks,  the 
joke's  on  me.  That  shows  what  I 
know  about  the  Bible." 
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Personal  Glimpses 

Tobacco  growers  in  Lancaster 
county  have  recently  organized  the 
Pennsylvania  Tobacco  Growers  Co- 
operative Association.  Horace  K. 
Martin,  Goodville,  Inter-State  di- 
rector, was  active  in  establishing 
this  new  cooperative  and  has  been 
elected  secretary  of  it,  with  John 
S.   Shenk  of   Lancaster  a  director. 

Dr.  George  Taylor,  who  has 
been  extension  dairyman  at  Rutgers 
University  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
for  several  years,  has  resigned  that 
position  and  accepted  a  position  in 
the  farm  department  of  the  U.  S. 
Rubber  Company.  The  change  was 
effective  January  1 . 

Montgomery  County,  Pa., has  one 
of  the  outstanding  4-H  baby  beef 
clubs  in  the  state  and  a  large  part 
of  the  credit  for  its  success  is  due 
S.  Walter  Stearly  of  Trappe,  who 
is  starting  his  fifteenth  year  as 
local  leader  of  the  club.  His  club 
members  have  won  many  prizes  at 
local  shows  held  at  Royersford, 
sectional  shows  at  Hatfield  and 
Allentown  and  the  State  Farm  Show. 

Word  has  been  received  by  Homer 
Stoltzfus  of  Pottstown,  Pa.,  that 
his  son,  Sergeant  Earl  Stoltzfus, 
gunner  on  a  bomber  in  Italy  has 
just  been  awarded  the  air  medal. 

Wilbur  F.  Barkdoll,  Mont  Alto, 
received  recognition  for  his  Ayrshire 
breeding  and  farming  activities,  in 
the  December  issue  of  "Ayrshire 
Digest."  His  33  cows  made  an 
average  of  9792  pounds  of  milk  and 
417  pounds  of  butterfat,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  highest  combination 
records  ever  made  with  a  herd  of 
that  size. 

On  January  3,  Christian  Hun- 
sicker  was  installed  as  Master  of 
Keystone  Grange  No.  2.  This  is 
the  second  oldest  Grange  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Mr.  Hunsicker  is  the 
youngest  person  ever  to  serve  in 
that  capacity. 

Being  the  oldest  member  in  the 
majority  party  in  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives,  Norman 
Wood,  Peach  Bottom,  Lancaster 
county,  was  given  the  honor  of 
announcing  from  the  rostrum  of  the 
House,  the  morning  of  January  2, 
that  the  General  Assembly  would 
convene  at  12:00  noon.  Wood  has 
been  a  member  of  the  House  since 
1923. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Holstein 
Association,  January  10,  Jesse 
Kurtz,  Carlisle,  was  elected  a 
director  to  represent  Cumberland 
county. 

Frank  E.  Busier,  Peach  Bottom, 
was  recently  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Hampshire  Swine  Breeders 
Association. 


Why  is  it  necessary  to  shorten 
the  tails  of  men's  shirts  when  the 
tax  collector  will  soon  take  the 
whole  thing? 


January,  1945 


Olin  S.  Davis,  Jr., 
receives  congratu- 
lations on  winning 
Maryland  4-H  a- 
ward. 


Md.  4-H  Dairyman 
Wins  Chicago  Trip 

The  honor  of  being  the  year's 
outstanding  4-H  dairy  club  member 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
goes  to  Olin  S.  Davis,  Jr.  of  Golts. 
As  a  reward  for  this  achievement 
he  was  one  of  Maryland's  delegates 
to  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress 
held  in  Chicago  early  in  December, 
this  trip  being  made  possible  through 
a  contribution  made  by  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative. 

Olin  is  a  breeder  of  purebred 
Holsteins  in  his  own  name.  He  now 
has  seven  and  has  sold  one.  The 
four  now  in  milk,  two  of  them  first 
calf  heifers,  produced  in  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1944,  33,549 
pounds  of  milk  and  I  1 66.9  pounds 
of  fat.  In  addition,  he  has  been  a 
successful  exhibitor,  having  won 
66  ribbons,  including  a  state-4-H 
championship,  at  ten  fairs  over 
six  years'  time. 

Not  only  is  Olin  a  good  dairyman, 
but  he  is  active  in  other  ways,  also. 
He  has  at  different  times  served  as 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Upper  Kent  Boys  4-H  Club  and 
has  assisted  other  boys  in  their  4-H 
dairy  problems.  A  senior  in  the 
Galena  High  School,  he  is  very  active 
in  athletics  and  other  school  activi- 
ties. 

When  Inter-State  members  in 
District  19  hold  their  annual  dinner 
meeting  at  Chestertown  on  January 
31,  they  will  hear  Olin  tell  about  his 
trip  to  Chicago.  He  will  appear  on 
the  program  with  John  Brandt, 
president  of  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Milk  Producers'  Federation  and 
O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Inter-State's 
general  manager. 

Following  his  return  from  Chicago, 
Olin  wrote  to  Inter-State  as  follows: 

Golts.  Kent  Co.,  Md. 
December  19.  1944 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Cooperative 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  my  most  enjoy- 
able trip  to  Chicago  to  the  4-M  Congress. 
I  had  a  wonderful  time  and  got  many  sug- 
gestions which  1  feel  will  be  of  help  to  my 
community  4-H  Club. 

Thanks  again   to  you   for  providing   me 
with  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 
Sincerely, 
(s)  Olin  S.  Davis.  Jr. 


Final  Tax  Due  March  15 
— ^Keep  Milk  Statements 

The  filing  of  an  income  tax 
return  is  a  disagreeable  job,  but  it 
has  to  be  put  on  the  "must"  list 
of  every  individual  in  the  country 
who  has  a  gross  income  of  $500  or 
more  per  year.  This  includes  prac- 
tically all  farmers,  and  certainly  all 
full-time  farmers  operating  in  the 
Philadelphia  milk  shed. 

The  filing  of  a  preliminary  return 
was  required  not  later  than  January 
1 5  and,  with  that,  the  payment  of 
the  estimated  tax. 

For  those  who  were  not  able  to 
make  this  a  final  return,  another 
two  months  is  provided  for  that 
purpose,  that  is,  the  final  return  is 
to  be  filed  not  later  than  March  13, 
and  at  that  time  any  additional 
tax  as  shown  by  final  calculation 
must  be  paid,  or  if  overpayment 
was  made  with  the  preliminary  re- 
turn the  tax  payer  is  given  a  choice 
of  asking  for  a  refund  or  arranging 
to  have  the  overpayment  applied 
on  his  1945  tax. 

Although  the  preliminary  esti- 
mate for  1945  need  not  be  filed 
before  January  15,  1946,  any  farmer 
who  so  desires  may  file  an  estimated 
return  for  1945  on  or  before  March 
1 5  and  pay  one-fourth  of  his  esti- 
mated 1945  tax  at  that  time.  Then, 
each  quarter,  that  is,  June  15, 
September  1  5  and  on  January  1  5  of 
1946,  additional  installments  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  estimate  will  be 
required. 

If,  however,  the  income  situation 
has 'shown  any  material  change,  a 
revised  estimate  may  be  filed,  either 
raising  or  lowering  the  previous 
estimate.  In  any  case,  a  final 
return  must  be  prepared  and  filed 
not  later  than  March  1 5  of  the 
following  year. 

Every  milk  buyer  operating  under 
the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Commission  or  Market  Order  61 
for  Philadelphia  is  required  to  fur- 
nish each  producer  a  statement  with 
each  milk  check.  These  statements 
should  be  carefully  preserved,  as 
they  provide  an  authentic  basis  for 
calculating  the  income  from  milk 
for  the  year. 


Hearing  at  Philadelphia 
Planned  for  February 

A  hearing  is  being  contemplated 
by  War  Food  Administration  to  con- 
sider proposed  amendments  to  Mar- 
keting Order  61  for  the  Philadelphia 
milk  marketing  area,  according  to 
an  announcement  recently  received 
from  Wm.  P.  Sadler,  Market 
Administrator. 

He  states  that,  according  to  in- 
formation supplied  him  by  WFA, 
this  hearing  will  be  held  about  the 
middle  of  February,  and  that  pro- 
posals for  amendments  to  the  order 
should  be  filed  with  the  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Branch  of  WFA  not  later 
than  January  1 7.  Notice  to  this 
effect  was  sent  to  all  handlers  oper- 
ating under  Order  61  and  to  all 
other  persons  who  have  previously 
expressed  interest  in  such  matters. 

As  the  Review  goes  to  press, 
Inter-State  is  developing  several 
proposed  amendments  for  considera- 
tion at  the  hearing  when  held. 

Climbs  Ladder^FFA  &  4.H 
to  I-S.  District  Secretary 

Our  records  show  that  J.  Wilbur 
Houser,  Lampeter,  Pa.,  is  one  of 
Inter  -  State's  outstanding  young 
members. 

Wilbur's  first  personal  contact 
with  Inter-State  occurred  when  he 
was  in  high  school,  he  being  a  mem- 
ber of  an  FFA  tour  supervised  by  his 
instructor,  Wayne  Rentschler,  to 
see  some  of  the  significant  agricul- 
tural industries  in  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia  arrangements  for  this 
tour  were  planned  by  Inter-State. 

He  had  enrolled  in  the  vocational 
agriculture  course  at  the  Lampeter 
high  school  in  1937,  and  during  the 
following  four  years  conducted 
eleven  home  projects  in  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  program.  This 
culminated  in  his  winning  the 
"American  Farmer"  degree  at  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  conven- 
tion at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Club  work  also  received  Wilbur's 
attention,  he  being  a  4-H  dairy 
club  member  from  1939  to  1943, 
and  in  1941  he  was  a  member  of 
the  state  champion  dairy  judging 
team,  winning  a  trip  to  the  National 
Dairy  Show  at  Memphis.  In  1942 
he  took  part  in  the  Lancaster  County 
4-H  clean  milk  production  contest, 
which  was  sponsored  by  Inter-State. 

Our  records  show  that  in  March, 
1944^  Wilbur  was  taken  in  as  a 
partner  with  his  father  and  the 
Inter-State  membership  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  partnership  of  Jacob 
R.  Houser  and  Son. 

Last  fall  he  was  elected  a  delegate 
by  the  members  of  the  West  Lam- 
peter Local,  and  when  the  delegates 
of  district  7  met  shortly  thereafter 
they  elected  him  secretary  of  the 
district  delegate  body. 


Class  Pricesy  Pennsylvania  Markets 

^^"^                                               Area  Class  I             Class  II                      Class  III 

pui  J  I'T*     c   .      .                      Number  Nov. -Dec.    Nov,        Dec.  Nov.          Dec. 

Philadelphia  Suburban lA  $3.85       $3,270     $3,301  $2  541        $2  531 

Altoona       ..^ 9  3  70         3   197       3.233  2.502         2  498 

Huntingdon-Tyrone                          I0.Z2  3  45         3   197       3  233  2  502         2  498 

btate-Wide                                          11  3.30         3.197       3.233  2.502         2  498 

Lancaster                                             |4  3  73         3.215       3.251  2.502         2  498 

i^^f^dmg                                             15  3  70         3  215       3  251  2  502         2  498 


Classification  Percentages 

Pennsylvania  (State  Control)  and  Wilmington 
November  /  I A  II  ///   -  A'  Bonus 

Lachus  Dairy 94  0  6  0                       

Everett  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co...    54.78  0  39.78  5  44               

Hoffman's 84  ||  5  n                     

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co 60  0  40  0                       

Williamsburg  Dairy 100  0  0  0                        

New  Jersey 

December  Norm  Cream 

Abbotts  Dairies 100  

Castanea  Dairy 100  

Scott-Powell  Dairies 100  

Supplee-Wills-Jones 100  


100 
100 
100 


Prices  Paid  for  4'^o  Milk 

Location 


Buyer  Location  Area 

Abbotts  Dairies (N.  J.  Producers) — 

Bechtel.  I.  Lloyd Royersford.  Pa I A 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington.  Del — 

Centerville  Producers  Co-op Centerville,  Md — 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington,  Del — 

Cream  Top  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa 14 

Delamore  Dairy Wilmington,  Del — 

Eachus  Dairy West  Chester,  Pa  I  A 

Everett  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co Everett,  Pa I0,Z2 

Fraim's  Dairy Wilmington,  Del — 

Greenhill  Dairy Wilmington,  Del — 

Highland  Dairy  Products Doe  Run,  Pa lA 

Hoffman's Altoona,  Pa 9 

Lancaster  Milk  Co Lancaster,  Pa 14 

New  York  Market. ...    — 

New  York  Buyers 201-10  mile  zone — 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson,  Pa 9 

Queen  Dairy Lancaster.  Pa 14 

Rohrer  Med-O-Farms  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa 14 

Scott-Powell  Dairies (N.  J.  Producers) — 

Strickler,  Dean  D.  &  Son Huntingdon,  Pa I0,Z2 

Supplee-Wills-Jones Nassau,  Del — 

(N.J.  Producers) — 

Sylvan  View  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa 14 

Tri-County  Dairy Honey  Brook.  Pa 1 A 

Waple  Dairy Tyrone.  Pa I0.Z2 

West  End  Dairy Wilmington,  Del — 

Western  Maryland  Dairy Rising  Sun.  Md — 

Williamsburg  Dairy Williamsburg.  Pa 10,Z2 


Nov. 

$4.03 
3.85 
3.83 
3.80 
3.90 
3.73 
3.90 
3  82 
3.33 
3.93 
3.86 
3.82 
3.63 
3.80 
3.80 
3.71 
3.50 
3.80 
3.73 
4  03 
3.40 
3  66 
4.03 
3.73 
3.80 
3.40 
3.91 
3.79 
3.70 


Dec. 
$4.03 

3.80 
3.88 

3.86 


3 
3 


91 
83 


3.72 


4.03 


3 

4. 


66 
03 


3.91 
3.79 


Prices  reported  as  paid  by  handlers 
markets  not  under  Federal  control  are 
determined  according  to  price  schedules 
furnished  by  the  handler  or  from  statements 
furnished  with  milk  checks  and  checked  in 
the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  pre- 
miums which  individual  producers  may 
earn. 


in 


sai< 


Boss:        "You 
engagement  with  your 
terday  afternoon." 

Boy:    "Yes,  sir.  I  did 

Boss:       '*But    I 
ball  game!" 

Boy:      "Yes,   but  that 
to  me  was  my  dentist!" 


you    had 
dentist 


an 


yes- 


saw   you    at    the 


man   next 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Class  Prices 

Wilmington 

F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  4; 
Class  I 
November  $3.93 

December  3.93 

January  3.93 


milk 
Class  II 
$3,121 
3.114 


New  Jersey 
F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk 


The  butterfat  differential  is  5  cents  per 
point    in    all    Pennsylvania    markets   listed 
except  Philadelphia  where  it  is  4  cents 
differential    in    Wilmington    and    in 
Jersey  markets  is  also  4  cents  a  point 


The 

New 


The  Quartermaster  Corps  pur- 
chased over  $1,138,929,000  worth 
of  fresh  fruit,  vegetables,  dairy 
products  and  meat  during  the  year 
of  July  1943  to  June  1944.  The 
cost  of  one  day's  food  supply  for 
a  soldier  was  between  50  and  60 
cents. 


Class  I 
November  $3.83 

December  3.83 

January  3.33 

The  price  of  4%   milk  of .„ 

20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than  the 
price  of  3  5%  milk. 


Class  II 
$2.67 
2.67 
2.67 

each   class   is 


Prices  of         ♦Cream 
November  $24,750 

December  24.925 

*— Per  40-quart  can  of 

t     Per  pound  of  roller  process  dry  skimmilk. 

each  as  used  in  determining  the  Phila 

delphia  Class  1 1  price. 


|Dry  Skimmilk 
11.8161^ 
11.4964^ 
40  percent  cream. 


Average  Price  New  York  92-Score  Butter 

The  quoted  price  has  been  46.75  per 
pound  since  January,  1943,  this  price  in- 
cludmg  rollback  subsidy  payments  since 
June,  1943. 


Prices  Paid  for  3.5%  Milk 
By  South  Jersey  Buyers 

October,  1944 


Grade  "A" 
&  Premium 

$4.23 
4.23 


Grade 

Abbotts  Dairies 

Arrowhead-Shoemaker 
Bundick  Dairy 

Conover,  C.  L.  4.07 

Decker,  Conrad  4 .  23 

Dennery  Dairies  3 .  998 

Holly  Ravine  Dairy  3 .  866 

Kligerman  Dairy  4 .  23 

Locust  Lane  Farms  4 .  206 

Millside  Farms  4   1 7 
N.  J.  Milk  Products  Co.  3  986 

Parks  Dairy  4.23 

Rainier's  Dairy  4 .  23 

Scott-Powell  Dairies  4  23 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  4 .  23 
Sylvan  Seal 
Trenton  Dairy 

Wilson  Dairy  4.23 

November,  1944 


Grade 

$3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 

3.83 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Abbotts  Dairy 
Arrowhead -Shoemaker 
Bundick  Dairy 
Castanea  Dairy 
Conover,  C.  L. 
Decker,  Conrad 
Dennery  Dairies 
Holly  Ravine  Dairies 
Kligerman  Dairy 
Locust  Lane  Farms 
N.  J.  Milk  Products  Co. 
Parks  Dairy 
Rainier's  Dairy 
Scott-Powell  Dairies 
Supplee- W  ills-Jones 
Sylvan  Seal 
Trenton  Dairy 
Wilson  Dairy 


$4  23 
4  23 

4  23 
4  066 
4  23 
3.978 

3  862 

4  23 
4.222 

3  974 
4.23 
4.23 

4  23 
4  23 


4.23 


83 
83 
83 
83 
83 
83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3  768 
3.83 
3.83 


$3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 

3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3. 


83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

774 

83 


3.83 


These  prices  were  reported  to  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers*  Coo(>erative  by  the  New 
Jersey  Milk  Control  Board  as  the  average 
prices  paid  by  these  buyers  for  all  milk  in 
the  respective  grades.  Prices  received  by 
individual  producers  will  vary  from  these 
prices  as  their  respective  returns  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  their  relative  amounts  of  norm 
and  excess  milk. 


**You  get  your  own  cow  —  /  have 
standing  order  for  meah  here!** 


Dentist:       "Vm 
all  out  of  gas." 

Girl  in   Chair:      "Ye  Gods! 
dentists  pull  that  old  stuff,  too?*' 


sorry,    but    I'm 


Do 


January,  1945 


Prices  4'^"  Milk,  Nov»  and  Dec, 

These  are  the  prices  known  to  have  been  paid — or  not  less  than  the 
minimum  permitted  prices — at  each  plant  location  under  Marketing 
Order  No.  61  for  the  Philadelphia  milk  marketing  area,  as  announced  by 
Market  Administrator  Wm.  P.  Sadler,  for  milk  purchased  during 
November  and  December,  1944. 


'"sih  Nov. 


Handler 


Plant  Location 


\h 


Dec. 
Price     Price 


i.ih   Nov. 


Handler 


Market  Average          f  .o  b.  Philadelphia  —    $3,949  $3,946    Quaker  Maid  D'y  Products 
— —  ■ — — — — — — ^— ^    Quinn  s  Dairies 

Rosenberger's  Dairies 

Schillinger's  Dairies 

Scott-Powell  Dairies 


Abbotts  Dairies. 


Ardmore  Home  Dairies.  .  . 

Baldwin  Dairies 

Barlow,  A.  C.  &  Son 

Bedminster  D'ynnn's  Ass'n. 
Bergdoll's,  John  C,  Dairy . 

Booth,  Chas.  T 

Breuninger  Dairies 


Brookmead  G'rns'y  Dairies 

Brown's  Dairy 

Bucks  Co.  Farms  Dairies .  . 

Buehlers  Dairy 

Clover  Crest  Dairy  Farm .  . 

Cooklyn  Milk  Co 

Crawford,  M.  S.,  Dairy  .  . 
Crystle,  Wm.  H.,  Dairy 

Darlington  Bros 

Deger's  Dairy 

Dietrich's  Dairy 

Engel  Dairy 

Ervin's  Dairy 

Frankford  Dairies 

Gailey  Ice  Cream  Co 

Gardenville  D'ymn's  Ass'n. 
Garden ville  Farm  Dairies. . 

Gaynor,  Hyland  L 

Gorman  Dairies 

Green  tree  Creamery  Ass'n 

Gross,  Charles.  Dairy 

Grubbs  Dairies 

Hamilton  Dairies 

Hansell,  A.  R 


Harbisons'  Dairies 


•« 
•• 
•« 
«• 
•« 
t« 


Hernig,  Peter,  Sons 


Hill  Crest  Farms 

Holiday  Dairy 

Homestead  Guernsey  Farm 

Hutt's  Dairies 

Ivy  Crest  Guernsey  Dairies 

Jersey  Queen  Dairy 

Johnson.  J.  Ward,  Dairy 
Lehigh  Valley  Farmers 

Marmer,  John 

Marshall,  T    Forest 
Martin  Century  Farms    . 

Meyers  Dairies 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy 
Missimer-Wood-Narcissa 
Montg-Berk  Dairy  Co. 

Nelson  Dairies 

Oakes  Dairy  Farm 

Oakland  Farms 

Pennbrook  Milk  Co 

Penn-Reed  Milk  Co 


Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .  — 
Coudersport,  Pa. .  .    .402 

Curryville,  Pa 339 

Easton.  Md 283 

Goshen,  Pa 241 

Oxford.  Pa 227 

Port  Allegheny,  Pa.    .4 1 6 
Spring  Creek,  Pa. .  .    .451 

Ardmore,  Pa — 

Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .     — 

Glen  Mills,  Pa II 

Bedminster,  Pa 22 

Boothwyn.  Pa 09 

Chester.  Pa 07 

Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .  — 
Richlandtown,  Pa.      .227 

Wayne.  Pa 07 

Glenside.  Pa 07 

Morrisville.  Pa 22 

Willow  Grove.  Pa.     .07 

Newtown,  Pa 13 

Goldsboro.  Md. .  .  .  y.262 
Drexel  Hill.  Pa. .  . 

Chester,  Pa 07 

Darling.  Pa 09 

Mont  Clare.  Pa 13 

Reading.  Pa 234 

Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .  — 
Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .  — 
Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     - 

Delta.  Pa 248 

.  Gardenville.  Pa 13 

.  Doylestown,  Pa II 

Boothwyn.  Pa 09 

,  Newtown  Sq.,  Pa. .    .07 

Obelisk,  Pa 22 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 

Media.  Pa 07 

.  Philadelphia.  Pa. .       - 
.  Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

Mainland.  Pa H 

Philadelphia.  Pa. .  - 

.  Brandtsville.  Pa         .276 

.  Byers.  Pa 22 

Carlisle.  Pa 276 

.Hurlock.  Md 283 

.Massey,  Md 241 

Millville,  Pa 332 

Sudlersville,  Md. .  .    .248 
Philadelphia.  Pa. .       — 
.  Boiling  Springs,  Pa.  .276 

.  Eddington.  Pa 09 

.  Norristown.  Pa II 

Chester  Heights.  Pa.  .1 1 
Philadelphia.  Pa. .        — 

Hatboro.  Pa 09 

.  Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

Woodlyn.  Pa 07 

AUentown.  Pa 234 

.  Bryn  Mawr.  Pa. ... 

.  Linwood.  Pa 09 

.  Lansdale.  Pa 11 

Ambler.  Pa 09 

.  Chester.  Pa 07 

Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .     — 

.  Boyertown,  Pa 227 

.  Norristown.  Pa 09 

ChaddsFord.  Pa..     .11 
.  Fairview  Village.Pa.  .  1 1 
.  Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 
Belleville.  Pa 318 


$3,993 
3.604 
3.624 
3.680 
3.722 
3.736 
3.604 
3.569 
4.046 
3.933 
3.918 
3.781 
3.838 
3.922 
4.013 
3.786 
4.044 
3.872 
3.735 
4.077 
3.825 
3.650 
3.990 
3.900 
4.008 
3.864 
3.614 
4.030 
3.998 
3.950 
3.694 
3.775 
3.983 
3.827 
4.022 
3.656 
4.049 
3.999 
3.994 
3.835 
3.725 
3.953 
3.647 
3.703 
3.647 
3.640 
3.682 
3.591 
3.675 
3.858 
3.552 
3.966 
3.840 
3.913 
3.980 
3.902 
4.033 
3.867 

X3.613 
3.978 
3.917 
3.957 
3.849 
4.004 
3.996 
3.615 
3.847 
3.926 
3.812 
3.975 
3.535 


$4,000 
3.604 
3.681 
3.737 
3.729 
3.743 
3.604 
3.569 
3.969 
3.933 

3.767 
3.855 
3.899 
4.038 
3.781 
4.039 
3.815 
3.725 
4.070 
3.879 
3.710 
3.928 
3.827 
3.952 
3.887 
3.617 
4.057 
3.963 
3.936 
3.677 
3.773 
3.976 
3.819 
4.048 
3.626 
4.047 
4.020 
4.048 
3.909 
3.799 
3.961 
3.655 
3.711 
3.655 
3.648 
3.690 
3.599 
3.683 
3.829 
3.523 
4.000 
3.826 
3.907 
3.993 
3.975 
4.036 
3.813 
x3.596 
3.967 
3.899 
3.820 
3.852 
3.975 
4.002 
3.634 
3.842 
3.941 
3.795 
3.909 
3.529 


Shearer.  Paul  B.  &  Co. 

«  •  •  •  •  • 

Suburban  Dairies 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  .  .  . 


Sylvan  Seal  Milk ..  .  . 
Sypherd's  Dairies.  .  .  . 

Taylor's  Dairy 

Turner  &  Wescott.  .  . 
Walnut  Farms  Dairy 

Warners  Dairy 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms. 
Willow  Ridge  Farm .  . 

Wilmer  Dairies 

Wissahickon  Dairy.  . 
Witchwood  Dairy.  .  . 


Plant  Location 

Philadelphia.  Pa. .  . 
Philadelphia.  Pa. .  . 

Hatfield.  Pa 

Philadelphia.  Pa. .  . 
Philadelphia.  Pa. .  . 

Ardmore.  Pa 

Biglerville.  Pa 

Clayton.  Del 

Fairdale.  Pa 

New  Holland.  Pa.. 

Snow  Hill.  Md 

York  Springs.  Pa. . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. .  . 
Center  Port.  Pa. 

Manoa,  Pa 

Philadelphia.  Pa. .  . 

Bedford.  Pa 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Hagerstown,  Md..  . 
Harrington,  Del...  . 
Huntingdon.  Pa...  . 
Leaman  Place.  Pa.. 

Lewistown.  Pa 

Mercersburg.  Pa. .  . 

M«-     Plooant-     P)«»l 

Princess  Anne.  Md. 
Townsend.  Del. .  .  . 

Worton.  Md 

Philadelphia.  Pa. .  . 
Philadelphia.  Pa. .  . 
Jenkintown.  Pa.    .  . 

Glenroy,  Pa 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Berwyn.  Pa 

Wawa.  Pa 

Hatboro,  Pa 

Conshohocken.  Pa. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Spring  House.  Pa. 


Dec. 
Price     Price 


13 


.283 
.241 
.318 
.234 
.304 
.276 

.248 


.332 
.297 
.304 
.262 
.332 
.234 
.311 
.311 
227 
.297 
.234 
.235 


.234 


.09 
.09 
.09 
.07 

.11 


$4,119 
3.907 
3.725 
4.020 
3.926 
3.926 
3.613 
3.655 
3.578 
3.662 
3.592 
3.620 
3.657 
3.379 
4.084 
3.957 
3.595 
3.650 
3.623 
3.665 
3.595 
3.693 
3.616 
3.616 
3-700 
3.630 
3.693 
3.672 
3.944 
3.877 
4.008 
3.700 
4.028 
3.859 
3.903 
3.893 
3.922 
3.969 
3.994 


$4,011 
3.918 
3.699 
4.010 
3.926 
3.926 
3.613 
3.655 
3.578 
3.662 
3.592 
3.620 
3.640 
3.362 
4.107 
3.960 
3.598 
3.650 
3.650 
3.668 
3.598 
3.696 
3.619 
3.619 
.1.703 
3.633 
3.696 
3.675 
3.931 
3.892 
4.039 
3.677 
4.004 
3.888 
3.803 
3.908 
3.832 
3.966 
3.985 


*  -The  location  differentials  set  forth  in  this  column  are  as  provided 
in  paragraphs  961.8(d)  and  961. e(e)  of  the  marketing  order.  The 
location  differential  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  961 .8(d)  is  22  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  delivered  at  plants  located  31  to  40  mile^ 
from  City  Hall  in  Philadelphia  and  an  additional  0.7  cent  for  each 
additional  10  miles  (33.9  cents  in  201-10  mile  zone).  Under  para- 
graph 961.8(e)  an  additional  deduction  of  3  cents  per  hundredweight 
is  permitted  at  such  plants  and  has  been  deducted  in  determining 
the  minimum  permitted  prices.  Where  a  price  higher  than  the 
minimum  is  paid  or  the  intention  to  pay  a  higher  price  is  made 
known  such  price  is  then  reported.  Paragraph  961.8(e)  permits 
deductions  of  7  to  13  cents  per  hundredweight,  as  listed  in  the 
tabulation,  on  milk  delivered  at  plants  II  to  30  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia City  Hall. 

X — Will  pay  butterfat  differential  of  5  cents  per  point, 
v     Effective    December    I.    location   differential  reduced  to  $.253. 


MARKET  SUMMARY 


Dec.  "43 


N 


ov. 


$4,050 

3.327 

3.962 

60.561,336 

4,427.392 

64.988.928 

93.19 

6.81 

4.07944 

9.416 

223 


Class  1  price.  4%  milk 
Class  11  price.  4%  milk 
Weighted  average  price 
Class  I.  pounds 
Class  11.  pounds 
Total  pounds 
Class  I,  percent 
Class  11,  percent 
Average  butterfat  test.  % 
Number  of  producers 
Pounds  per  day  per  farm 

^'/.o^^PhUadelphia      $2,374,956.89     $2,690,248.07     $2,762,062.13 


'44 

$4,050 

3.241 

3.949 

64.416.301 

3.710.034 

68,126.355 

94.55 

5.45 

4.03935 

9.546 

238 


Dec.  '44 

$4,050 

3.234 

3946 

65.499.760 

4.494.012 

69.993.772 

9358 

6.42 

4.05193 

9.444 

239 


Highlights  of  the  PHILADELPHiInTER- STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 


Annual  Report  '44 -'45 


^o^ie4juo^ 


»««• 


.»"*  '"■' 


bnlliontocco.plish.ents  and  loft/o^!^^^^^^^^  »«  >^^^  o-g   of 

of  clo.ms  ond  oims,  ond  it  is  not  the  intent  of  this  report  to  continue  the  treatment  ^°'"^'"«<*  *<>  3've  us  an  overdose 

L        J         I  I  .  '"  Other  years,  the  nature  and  scope  of  Dairy  Council  artiw!»io<  k«w«  u 

broad  and  general  terms  to  those  who  have  on  interest  in  our  work      Renptition  rTf  ^k^f  ♦•  1 1?   ^^^  ****"  presented  in 

both  unnecessary  and  undesirable.     We  believe   hot  yo^wtirorn  more  imm^^^^^^^        I        ^""^  ^'J^**'*  '"P''^'  «'P«<=*«  «••'"» 
from  a  few  brief  glimpses  of  the  details  of  our  Vo^k-^rheliUle' thing^tUTrat^  '<"-'*<^3« 

^^'*'  *^ierefore,  is  on  annual  report  conceived  in  brevity  and  At>^A\rnko,A  f«   »l 
ocfon,,  be  they  ever  ,o  hunble    speak  louder  than  wold.,  be  they  eve,  .oXdThr-n"arl.  that  lX''°''''°". '*'''' 
tossed  into  the  air  to  show  how  the  wind  blows.    We  believe  it  blows  fair.  miniatures  that  follow  are  straws 


^lattuUici,* 


Rather  a 
testimonial  to  the 
her  youthful  casts 


Some  of  the 
grade  school  teachers  who 
write  us  wax  almost  too 
enthusiastic  over  our 
dramatic  girls  who  present 
health  ploys  with  student 
casts.  One  recently  drop- 
ped us  a  thanl<-you  note 
which  read  in  part  thusiy: 

"The  children  have 
come  to  love  your  plays, 
and  know  just  what  to 
expect  when  I  tell  them 
the  Dairy  Council  lady  is 
coming.  I  do  believe  the 
minute  Miss  So-and-so 
walks  in  the  door,  the 
children   think   of  a  cow," 

anyofrijl  /-<^mr>lir*<or>i  l^.  kit:..  C.  i  ■      . 

-  -.*-..  J.  ^-,.fjp...'T;en»  iw.  ivii>»  jo-ana-so,  out  a  nice 
value  of  her  work  in  making  o  lasting  impression  on 
and  audiences. 


X4  rx^  •During  the  1943-44  school  term, 
?  o  cj^'aren  were  entertained  and  instructed 
by  207  Dairy  Council  plays.  Gay  costumes 
and  bright  footlights  made  a  serious  health 
message  into  a  thrilling  story. 


c4i(^  Sokooi 


ON    HIS    last 
visit      to      Chester      High 
School,        our       assembly 
speaker       found       himself 
sharing   the   spotlight   with 
a  large  and  rather  thread- 
bare   dog    of    undefinoble 
lineage.       The     uninivited 
mongrel     walked     quietly 
onto     the     platform,     sat 
down     and     listened     with 
rapt      attention       to      the 
speaker  —  with  consider- 
able   more    attention    than 
the    students,    incidentally, 
who   found   the   dog    even 
more  entertaining  than  the 
scheduled    program.      The 


f 


e^ 


principal  and  the  jonitor  formed  a  posse,  and  after  an  exciting  chase 
cornered  the  intruder   and   banished   him-or   possibly    her-f?om    the 

If  we  knew  the  dog's  address,  we  would  send  it  a  nice  big 
bonus.  During  its  brief  platform  career,  it  helped  create  the  atmosphere 
of  informality  and  friendliness  which  is  always  our  goal  at  high  school 
presentations  for  it  mokes  it  possible  to  approach  that  which  is  other- 
wise  well  nigh  unapproachable— the  adolescent  mind 


•  Health  talks  were  given  in  295 
high  school  assemblies  last  year,  demonstrating 
to  101  390  students  that  listening  to  facts 
con  be  fun. 


OndUi^jUif, 


interviewing 
hundreds   of   executives   in 
industrial  plants  and  busi- 
ness houses  sounds  like  a 
monotonous    job,    but    our 
nutritionist     who      handles 
such    contacts    assures    us 
that      it     definitely      isn't. 
Anything      con      happen, 
she      soys — such      as      her 
discomfiting     talk     with    a 
busy     vice-president     who 
listened  to  her  story  while 
shaving. 

It  seems  that  the 
gentleman  was  in  a  rush 
to  catch  a  train,  and  park- 
ed    our     Rustered     young 

lady  outside  the  door  of  his  private  washroom,  from  which  he  kept 
poppmg-shirtless  and  lathered-  to  ask  questions  and  look  at  posters. 
•  ♦  »  .L.I  '""-o^the-rnill  stuff,  the  lady  admits,  but  typical  of  the 
interest  that  leaders  of  industry  ore  showing  in  our  work. 

•  Punch-pocking  milk  posters — a  new 
one  each  month— appeared  in  249  industrial 
plants,  employing  346,402  people.  And 
every  month,  a  new  "Dear  Herb"  letter, 
combining  humor  and  health  sense,  was  furn- 
ished to  68  companies  for  reprinting  in  house 
organs  and  the  like  at  their  own  expense- 
total  circulation,  186,754. 


Pi4fi^pei>i4f 


WHILE  one  of 
our  puppeteers  was  pre- 
paring her  theatre  for  a 
performance,  a  young 
colored  gentleman  —  age 
seven  —  sidled  up  and  ad- 
dressed her. 

'"Scuse  me,  ma'- 
am/' he  said,  "but  is  yo* 
the  puppy  lady?" 

"Well/'  replied 
Miss  Dairy  Council,  "I 
guess  you  might  call  me 
that."  ^ 

"Where  is  de  pup- 
pies?" 

The  young  lady 
obligingly  produced  a 
handsome  puppet. 

.k«      k.     "?t"!l*''"?°J*^*^^.^'*y  ^*'*^°'"^""V'  "dot's  Jes' a  doll      Ah 
thought  yo    hod  real  dawgs.  «  «wii.     /-vn 

.    9^f°""«'  *^°*'f.  i"?J  on«  man's  opinion.     Practically  any 

IT^T\^  n^'^  ""T"'  "'  '  i^"  ^°"  *^«*  P'^"»V  °^  People  hove  dogs- 
but  only  the  Dairy  Council  has  puppets!  '       f     k  ^  «us» 


%  From  September  '43  to  June  '44 — 
Wt'}^^  children  sat  open-mouthed  before 
1651  puppet  shows,  and  discovered  the  State 
of  health  in  the  Land  of  Make-Believe. 


NuiMtiOH,* 
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ACCORDING 
to  N.  Webster,  legumes 
ore  "one-celled  mono- 
carpellory  fruit  usually 
dehiscent  into  two  valves  " 
To  us,  they're  just  plain 
peas  and  beans.  And  to 
our  nutritionists,  they  ore 
something  that  occasion- 
ally needs  clarification. 

One  of  our  young 
ladies,  speaking  before  a 
Parent  -  Teacher  group, 
was  explaining  our  Guide 
To  Good  Eating  (it  shows 
the  seven  basic  food 
groupings)  and  hod  reach- 
ed  the  section  dealing 
with  meat,  cheese,  fish,  etc. 
"Under  this  heading,"  she  was  saying,  "we  hove  included 
legumes — on  excellent  source  of  protein." 

A  young  housewife  in  the  bock  of  the  room  raised  on  apolo- 
getic hand. 

"I    know   you'll    think    I'm    awfully   dumb,"   she   said     "but 
what  kind  of  a  fish  is  a  legume?"  ' 

Oh  well— so  far  no  one  has  asked  what  kind  of  o  vegetable 
milk  is. 


#  Adult  consumer  groups — such  as 
women's  clubs,  P.T.A.,  health  clinics  and  home 
economics  classes — hove  provided  us  in  the 
past  year  with  21,368  listeners.  We  hove  in 
turn  provided  them  with  64  food  demonstra- 
tions and  268  nutrition  talks— all  brightened 
by  charts,  slides  or  movies. 


2^<u^  AfonlA* 

ONE  day  early 
in  June,  the  Front  Office 
called  in  Publicity  and 
said  sternly. 

"Did      you 
these      radio      spot 
nouncements       for 
Dairy  Month?" 

"Yes,  sir," 
Publicity,  meekly, 
they  all  right?" 

"Not  bad," 
mitted  the  Front  Office, 
"but  hove  we  reached  the 
point  where  we  have  to 
resort  to  recommending 
creamed  radishes  in  order 
to  sell  milk?" 

"No,  sir,"  replied 
Publicity,  "i  just  sort  of 
stuck  that  in  because  i  thought  a  lot  of  people  might  be  like  me — too 
many  radishes  in  their  victory  gardens.  My  wife  thought  up  creamed 
radishes  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  excess,  and  I  just  figured  I'd  pass  it 
along.     Frankly,  sir,"  he  added,  "they're  not  very  good." 

"H-m-m-m,"  h-m-med  the  Front  Office,  "I've  got  too  many 
radishes  myself.    Send  the  stuff  out  as  is." 

And  so — creamed  radishes  went  on  the  air,  olong   with  a 
great  many  less  questionable  suggestions  for  celebrating  Dairy  Month. 

#  In  addition  to  radio  spot  announce- 
ments, June  Dairy  Month  activity  included  a 
luncheon  for  the  press,  four  major  radio  inter- 
views, and  all  sorts  of  releases  to  the  newspapers 
— food  articles,  recipes  and  feature  stories. 
Keynote  of  the  campaign — "On  The  Home 
Front,  On  The  War  Front — The  Dairy  industry 
Is  Essential." 
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Our  finol  story  has  no  picture  to  go  with  it,  because  it's  just 
not  that  kind  of  a  story. 

All  sorts  of  people  come  to  our  literature  display  room,  for 
oil  sorts  of  reasons.  Not  so  long  ago,  a  lady  dropped  in— at  whose 
suggestion  we  do  not  know— with  an  unusual  request.  She  was,  she 
sold,  o  missionary  to  China— home  for  a  visit,  and  returning  as  soon  as 
passage  could  be  arranged.  Could  she  buy  some  of  our  material  to 
toke  bock  with  her? 

The  young  lady  who  tolked  with  her  sold  her  nothing  but 
gave  her  a  lot— odds  and  ends  of  discontinued  pieces.  The  missionary 
was  extremely  grateful  and  assured  her  that  our  literature  would  be 
most   helpful    in   teaching   the   principles   of  health  to   young   China. 

Before  she  left,  our  young  lady  told  the  visitor  that  she  had 
a  very  close  friend  who  was  also  a  missionary  in  China  and  was  anxious 
for  some  news  of  her.  She  gave  the  friend's  name  and  asked  if  by  some 
chance  this  lady  might  hove  heard  of  her. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  I  hove,"  she  said  quietly.  "I  was  the  only 
white  person  with  your  friend  when  she  died." 


#  More  than  half  a  million  pieces  of 
Dairy  Council  material  were  distributed  during 
the  fiscal  year — providing  instruction  and  as- 
sistance to  professional,  educational  and 
consumer  groups.  Total  contacts  through 
people,  plays  and  pictures — 1,096,394. 


CoHcluHan 


inese,  tnen,  ore  tne  little  things.  Not  of  great  value  or 
major  significance  in  themselves,  but  helpful  in  fulfilling  our  desire  to 
bring  you  in  closer  contact  with  the  human  side  of  our  work. 

It  is  our  hope  that  these  little  stories  will  serve  to  place  the 
Dairy  Council  in  your  mind  not  entirely  as  an  elficient  organization 
dealing  with  an  abstract  element  known  as  "the  public"---but  as  a 
sincere  group  of  people  working  for,  and  with,  all  sorts  of  folks. 

in  spite  of  promises,  we  can't  resist  proclaiming  a  major 
objective — namely,  to  continue,  in  times  of  milk  scarcity,  to  build  the 
good  will  and  potential  buying  power  which  the  dairy  industry,  in 
future  times  of  surplus,  will  undoubtedly  need. 


PoUicfUpi 


THE  statement  quoted  below  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  article  by  o  recognized  leader  in  the  field  of  adver- 
tising and  promotion.  It  represents  the  concensus  of  opinion  among 
those  agencies  which  hove  as  their  job  the  influencing  of  our  nation's 
buying  habits. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  thot  this  proposed  plan  for  the  future 
simply  reflects  the  very  program  under  which  our  industry,  through 
Dairy  Council  work,  has  presented  its  products  to  the  nation  for  the 
post  twenty-five  years.  The  "new"'doctrine  of  selling  by  serving — of 
reaching  by  teaching — is  on  old  story  to  an  organization  which  was 
founded  on  the  very  principles  now  being  hoiled  os  discoveries. 

Our  function  in  the  future  is  obvious.  As  pioneers  in  the 
field  of  food  promotion  through  nutritional  education,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  be  worthy  of  our  position  as  leader  in  that  field.  By  the  con- 
tinuonce  and  extension  of  time-tested  methods,  we  will  furnish  o  pattern 
for  other  groups  with  similar  interests,  whose  tendency  to  parallel  our 
course  will  in  turn  give  added  impetus  to  our  own  program. 


e| 


it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  smart  food  advertiser 

will  continue  the  tong-ranqe  job  of  nutrition  education.  It  seems 
apparent,  also,  that  food  claims  after  the  war  wlII  be  based  on  facts 
which  will  help  the  public  to  understand  nutrition  rather  than  on 
minor  and  exaggerated  'bsnefits'  which  confuse  the  issue." 

•         ADVERTISING  AND  SELLING         • 

September,  1944 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Looking  Back  at  1944 


IN  ORDER  that  we  may   have  a  summary  of  some  of  the  more  significant 
happenings  in  our  Philadelphia  milk  shed  and  in    Inter-State,   we  have 
prepared  a  chronological  summary  of  some  of  these  events  and  develop- 
ments.      The  list  set  forth  in  these  two  pages  is  by  no  means  complete. 
We  have  included  announcements  and  actions  in  our  state  and  national 
Capitols  which  have  a  direct  effect  upon  us  as  dairymen. 

We  suggest  to  Inter-State  members  who  may  not  keep  a  complete 
file  of  the  Review  that  these  pages  be  saved.  They  may  provide  interesting 
reading  a  few  years  hence,  when  our  conditions  are  likely  to  be  so  different 
from  today  that  we  will  not  recognize  them  as  applying  to  the  same  industry 
in  the  same  area.  ^ 


January  I — The  start  of  another  war 
year,  with  all  its  uncertainties.  The  dairy- 
men did  a  job  without  strikes,  without 
strife  and  with  the  firm  determination  to 
do  their  best  in  producing  food  for  victory. 

January  14 — Quarry ville  and  Southern 
Lancaster  Locals  of  District  I  I  held  their 
annual  dinner  meeting. 

January  15 — The  blended  price  for 
December  was  announced  by  the  Market 
Administrator  as  $3,962  per  hundredweight 
for  four  percent  milk. 

January  /7  -Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Coop>erative  Organizations  held  annual  meet- 
ing at  Harrisburg. 

January  19  Oleomargarine  interests 
were  defeated  in  a  Senate  battle  by  a  55 
to  23  vote,  with  the  vote  of  Senators  from 
Inter-State  territory  being  seven  to  one 
against  adopting  their  proposals. 

January  20 — Meeting  of  Pennsylvania 
Dairymen's  Association  at  Harrisburg  fea- 
tured by  an  outstanding  program. 

January  26 — New  Jersey  Dairy  Day  in 
connection  with  Annual  Farm  Week  held 
at  Trenton. 

January  27 — District  13  held  two  dinner 
meetings — noon  at  Marklesburg  and  even- 
ing at  Huntingdon. 

February  2 — District  21  held  its  dinner 
meeting  at  Loysburg,  Pa. 

February  3 — District  20  dinner  meetings, 
noon  at  Sinking  Valley  and  evening  at 
Duncansville,  Pa. 

February  3 — District  25  dinner  meeting 
at  Smithsburg,  Md. 

February  -/— Eastland-McClelland  Bill 
considered  by  Congress,  would  put  milk 
prices  on  realistic  basis. 

February  8 — Dinner  meeting  of  District 
9  held  at  Red  Lion,  Del. 

February  9 — Dinner  meeting  of  District 
19  held  at  Chestertown,  Md. 

February  10 — Arguments  on  objections 
by  Wawa  Dairy  to  certain  provisions  of 
Federal  marketing  order  heard  by  Judge 
Bard  in  Federal  Court. 

February  U  —  Bankhead  anti-subsidy  bill 
passed  by  Senate,  later  vetoed. 

February  15 — Dinner  meeting  of  District 
1  held  at  Trappe,  Pa. 

February  / 5  Oxford  and  Cochranville 
Locals  of  District  1 1  held  their  annual 
dinner  meeting  at  Paradise,  Pa. 

February      15     Average     January     milk 
price  announced  by  Market  Administrator 
as  $3,951. 
»      February  16 — Dinner  meeting  of  District 
15  held  at  West  Chester.  Pa. 

February  //Indicated  that  subsidv 
program  on  milk  would  be  extended  through 
February  at  same  rate  as  previously. 

February  17  Selective  Service  announced 
new  policy  regarding  method  of  allowing 
deferments  to  agricultural  workers. 

February  17 — Bridgeton  and  Deerfield 
Street  Locals  of  District  23  held  their  an- 
nual dinner  meeting. 


February  18-19 — Conference  on  National 
Planning  held  at  Atlantic  City,  with  national 
farm  organizations  represented  for  the  first 
time. 

February  24 — ^District  1 7  annual  dinner 
meeting  held  at  Buckingham,  Pa. 

March  I — Subsidies  (in  lieu  of  a  price 
increase  for  milk)  announced  for  March  and 
April  at  $.60  per  hundredweight  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Maryland  and  Delaware,  $.70 
in  New  Jersey. 

March  2 — Annual  dinner  meeting  of 
District  7  held  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

March  3— Rising  Sun,  Md.,  Local  of 
District  10  held  its  annual  dinner  meeting. 

March  9 — Annual  dinner  meeting  of 
District  22  held  at  Federalsburg,  Md. 

March  Z'/-/ 5— Northeastern  Dairy  Con- 
ference held  at  New  York  City.  Inter- 
State's  president,  B.  H.  Welty,  was  elected 
president  of  this  group. 

Murcn  15 — Average  February  price  an- 
nounced by  Market  Administrator  as 
$3,924. 

March  23  Annual  dinner  meeting  of 
District  8  held  at  Morgan  town. 

March  26 — Public  hearing  to  consider 
amendments  to  Market  Order  61,  for 
Philadelphia,  re-opened. 

March  30  Elkton  and  Cecilton  Locals 
of  District  10  held  their  annual  dinner 
meeting. 

April  This  month  was  considered  as 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Rochdale  Cooperative  in  England,  the 
principles  of  which  are  used  as  a  guide  in 
most  successful  cooperatives  today. 

April  6 — Hurlock  and  Cambridge  Locals 
of  District  4  and  Seaford  Local  of  District 
12  held  their  annual  dinner  meeting  at 
Hurlock,  Md. 

April  15 — March  price  announced  by 
Market  Administrator  as  $3,890  average. 

April  77-/5  Inter-State  Farmers  Coun- 
cil held  third  annual  meeting  at  Baltimore. 

April  20 — Annual  dinner  meeting  of 
District  26  held  at  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

April  20- -Annual  meeting  of  Centerville 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  featured  by  a 
dinner  and  the  burning  of  the  mortgage  on 
the  plant. 

April  27 — Executives  of  National  Co- 
operative Milk  Producers'  Federation  con- 
ferred with  War  Food  Administration 
officials  on  dairy  policies  and  made  sound 
recommendations  for  a  future  program. 

April — Opposition  to  cooperatives  and 
the  cooperative  method  of  doing  business 
took  form  through  the  recently  organized 
National  Tax  Equality  Association. 

May  1  Pennsylvania  4-H  Club  depart- 
ment announced  winners  in  dairy  produc- 
tion contest.  Mary  B.  Witmer,  Lancaster 
County;  Raymond  Gross,  Bucks  County; 
and  Charles  Wollaston,  Chester  County, 
represented  Inter-State  among  the  winners. 

May  1 — Subsidies  being  paid  to  producers 


reduced   by  $.15   per   hundred   pounds,   ef- 
fective for  four  months. 

May  15 — April  price  announced  by 
Market  Administrator  as  $3,828. 

June  2 — Announcement  made  that  milk 
sales  quotas  in  Philadelphia  and  several 
nearby  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  markets  have  been  raised  to 
1 10  percent  of  June,  1943,  sales  and  cream 
sales  quotas  to  100  percent,  effective  for 
month  of  June. 

June  5-6 — Conference  held  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  with  leaders  in  agricul- 
ture, industry  and  labor  on  program  to 
discuss  the  war's  effect  on  agriculture. 

June  6-  Hearings  held  on  oleomargarine 
bill  introduced  by  Cotton  Ed  Smith, 
which  would  change  name  of  oleomargarine, 
remove  the  taxes  and  licenses  and  virtually 
all  other  controls  on  sale  and  distribution 
of  oleomargarine. 

June  /5— May  price  announced  by  Mar- 
ket Administration  as  $3,776. 

June  15 — Millville  Local  of  District  16 
held  dinner  meeting  at  Unity  ville. 

June  30  Judge  Bard  handed  down  deci- 
sion holding  Wawa  Dairies  responsible  for 
prices  f.o.b.  Wawa  as  set  forth  in  Market 
Order  61. 

June  5(?  President  Roosevelt  signed  bill 
which  continued  OPA  for  twelve  months 
and  which  put  limitations  on  future  sub- 
sidies in  lieu  of  normal  prices. 

June  30 — OPA  held  4-state  conference  at 

HarriaKiiror      tr»      «>«t-nbliRn       n*»ft*»r      v^nrXcinor 
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relations  with  agriculture. 

July  3 — Proposed  amendments  to  Market 
Order  61,  based  on  September,  1943, 
and  March,  1944,  hearings,  received.  Inter- 
State  filed  exceptions  to  certain  of  the 
proposals. 

July  15-  -June  price  announced  by 
Market  Administrator  as  $3,771. 

July  17-18 — Conference  of  dairy  fieldmen 
in  connection  with  production  promotion 
program  held  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

July  19 — Inter-State  mailed  question- 
naires to  delegates  and  local  officers  relative 
to  the  size  of  their  herds,  condition  of 
crops  and  pasture,  etc. 

August  4-6 — Pennsylvania  Country  Life 
Conference  held  at  Newton-Hamilton. 

August  7 — Public  hearing  held  by  New 
Jersey's  Director  of  Milk  Control  on  prices, 
costs  and  related  subjects. 

August  /5  Hearing  opened  on  proposed 
amendments  to  Market  Order  No.  27,  for 
New  York  market. 

August  15 — The  July  milk  price  an- 
nounced by  Market  Administrator  as 
$3,831. 

August  23  Inter-State's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors amended  by-laws,  providing  that  cer- 
tain near  relatives  of  members,  if  active  in 
the  management  of  the  dairy,  be  permitted 
to  vote  in  place  of  such  a  member  and  hold 
local  or  district  office  in  place  of  him. 

September  /  -Subsidy  rate  advanced  $.2-5, 
to  $.70  per  hundred  pounds  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Delaware  and  $.80  in  New 
Jersey. 

September  1  Additional  subsidy  of  $.10 
designated  as  a  drought  payment  authorized 
in  certain  counties  within  milk  shed. 

September  8 — Managers  and  economists 
of  northeastern  dairy  marketing  coopera- 
tives met  for  conference  at  Philadelphia,  to 
obtain  picture  of  market  conditions  and 
prices  needed  to  assure  production. 

September  /-/New  Jersey  Court  of 
Errors   and    Appeals  established    the   legal 
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standing  of  farmers'  cooperative  associa- 
tions in  connection  with  law  requiring  that 
L  ij"*L  ^^^^^^^  he  bonded.  The  court 
held  that  a  marketing  cooperative  shall  be 
considered  as  a  producer  in  such  cases. 

September  15  The  blended  price  for 
August  was  announced  by  the  Market 
Administrator  as  $3,857. 

September  75— War  Food  Administration 
announced  that  the  hearing  record  on  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Philadelphia 
milk  marketing  order,  based  on  the  hearings 
held  in  January  and  September,  1943,  and 
March  1944,  was  closed  and  indicated  that 
a  new  hearing  would  be  held  later. 

September  20 — Hearing  on  proposed  a- 
mendments  to  Market  Order  No.  27.  for 
New  York,  was  resumed. 

September  27— Tri-County  (Chester, 
Montgomery,  Delaware)  Artificial  Breeding 
Association  was  organized  with  Inter-State 
members  the  leaders  in  the  movement. 

September  28 — Annual  meeting  and  din- 
ner of  members  shipping  to  Wilmington 
Inter-State  Milk  Market  held  at  Red 
Lion.  Del. 

September  30 — Announcement  made  that 
the  $  10  additional  subsidy  designated  as 
drought  payment  would  apply  to  all  parts 
of  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed. 

October  3 — Questionnaire  sent  to  dele- 
gates and  local  officers  to  bring  up-to-date 
the  information  on  numbers  of  cows  and 
trends  in  cow  numbers. 

Oc/o^cr  9-7<?— Inter-State  was  host  to 
three  British  agriculturists  in  this  country  to 
study    our    methods.      They    were    Elwyn 

w  f?'  ^"™    ^    ^^^^^  ^^^  Major  Geoffrey 
Waldegrave. 

October  lO—Bo&rd  of  Directors  approved 
plans  to  honor  25-year  members  in  Inter- 
State  and  families  which  have  had  25 
years'  continuous  membership. 

October  16 — The  September  average  milk 
price  announced  by  Market  Administrator 
as  $3,899. 
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November  7 — Announcement  made  that 
Institute  of  Cooperation,  inactive  during 
early  years  of  war.  has  been  re-established. 

November  15  —The  October  average  milk 
price  announced  by  Market  Administrator 
as  $3,943. 

November  27-28  Annual  meeting  "^of 
Inter-State,  ninth  of  the  Cooperative  and 
29th  of  organized  producers  in  the  milk 
shed.  Meeting  achieved  new  highs  in 
many  respects. 

December  6-8 — National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation  held  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago,  outlining  eight-point  program 
for  dairy  industry. 

December  8 — Dinner  meeting  of  members 
shipping  to  Trenton  Inter-State  Milk 
Market,  held  at  Titusville,  N.  J. 

December  14 — Announcement  made  that 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation  has  withdrawn,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  from  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  in  order  to  better 
fulfill  its  position  as  national  spokesman  for 
dairymen. 

December  15 — Hearings  held  at  Lancaster 
by  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission 
to  bring  its  records  of  costs  and  related 
items  up-to-date  as  they  apply  to  area  14. 

December  15 — The  average  November 
milk  price  was  announced  by  Market  Ad- 
ministrator as  $3,949. 

December  20 — Hearing  on  Market  Order 
27  for  New  York  continued,  to  discuss 
prices  and  classification  of  powdered  ice 
cream  mix. 

December  27— Hearing  held  at  Ebens- 
burg  to  bring  up-to-date  data  on  prices 
and  related  items  for  area  9. 

"^ *-*•*■•••«'*'*  -'^  ncar»»n5  itcici  cil  i  lunting- 
don  to  bring  up-to-date  data  on  prices 
and  related  items  for  area  10. 

December  57— Another  year  completed 
and  it  appears  that  dairymen  approximately 
fulfilled  the  production  quotas  assigned 
to  them  for  the  year. 


Quarter-Century    Members 
Will    Be    Honored    Guests 


.A  feature  of  many  district  dinners 
of  Inter-State  during  the  coming 
several  weeks  will  be  the  recognition 
of  Inter-State's  25-year  members. 
It  is  planned  that  these  members  be 
given  a  certificate  and  a  lapel  button 
indicating  this  quarter-century  of 
cooperative  milk  marketing  and 
their  continuous  loyalty  to  their 
marketing  cooperative.  Unfortun- 
ately, these  will  not  he  available 
for  the  earlier  meetings  but  will  be 
supplied  the  25-year  members  later. 


In  order  that  no  one  be  overlooked 
who  has  been  a  member  for  25 
years — or  whose  family  has  a  25- 
year  continuous  membership,  we  are 
again  asking  such  members  who 
have  not  yet  sent  in  their  names 
to  do  so.  Use  the  coupon  appearing 
below. 

If  it  is  a  family  membership, 
please  give  the  correct  names  and 
addresses  of  all  members  in  whose 
names  the  memberships  have  been 
recorded. 


We  have  been  active  members  and  have  sold  our  milk 
through  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association  and  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  continuously  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1920,  or  before. 

In  my  own  name rn 

In  my  father's  name,  then  my  own  name,  or  both  □ 

In  my  husband's  name,  then  my  own  name,  or  both  □ 

In  some  other  series  of  names  within   the  family     □ 

(full  explanation  of  which  i»  attached) 

Signature  of  member 


Mrs.  Clifford  F.  Mitchell,  Duncans- 
ville,    Pa„     says     this    old    water 
trough  did  a  rushing  business  be- 
fore automobiles  took  the  place  otfl 
horse  traffic.  m 

Heifers  Must  Grow  Well 
To  Be  Good  Producers 

The  way  a  heifer  grows  and 
develops  up  to  two  years  of  age 
has  much  to  do  with  the  way  she 
produces  milk  from  her  very  first 
lactation  on  through  her  lifetime. 
That's  the  reason  why  Dr.  George 
E.  Taylor,  extension  dairyman  at 
Rutgers  University,  stresses  the 
importance  of  civinor  vonr  v'^"'^'* 
Stock  the  best  of  care. 

"Just  as  the  larger  breeds  are  the 
heavier  producers  of  milk  and  fat, 
so  are  the  larger  cows  within  any 
one  breed,"  Dr.  Taylor  points  out. 
"When  a  heifer  is  stunted  because  of 
faulty  feeding  and  management 
during  the  growth  period,  she  seldom 
recovers  after  coming  into  produc- 
tion." 

Because  of  this,  the  extension 
dairyman  recommends  the  following 
basic  program  for  calf  nutrition: 

Start  all  calves  on  whole  milk,  and 
feed  whole  milk  for  at  least  one 
month.  A  little  grain  and  some 
good  quality  hay  should  be  offered 
along  with  the  milk  after  the  first 
week.  Calves  should  have  all  the 
hay  and  silage  they  will  eat  and 
between  four  and  five  pounds  of 
grain  a  day  from  six  months  to  one 
year  of  age. 

From  one  year  of  age  up  to  two 
to  three  months  prior  to  freshening, 
heifers  can  be  developed  normally 
on  roughage  alone.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  of  good  quality  and  enough 
provided  so  the  animals  have  all 
they  will  eat.  When  roughage  is 
of  low  quality,  it  should  be  sup- 
plemented with  grain.  Two  to 
three  months  prior  to  freshening, 
heifers  should  be  conditioned  by 
feeding  six  to  eight  pounds  of  grain 
daily  in  addition  to  being  allowed 
free  access  to  good  roughage. 

Optimist:  A  guy  who  sits  in  the 
last  row  of  the  gallery  and  winks. at 
the  chorus  girls. 
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Secondary  Miarliets 


Alt  oona- Huntingdon 

The  annual  re-organization  meet- 
ing of  the  Altoona-Huntingdon  In- 
ter-State Milk  Market  Committee 
was  held  at  Hollidaysburg  on  No- 
vember 15,  1944.  Members  of  the 
committee  are:  Oscar  Hoover, 
Claysburg;  Geo.  Settlemeyer,  Wil- 
more;  Preston  Smith,  Martins- 
burg;  Emory  Sollenberger,  Wil- 
liamsburg; Alton  Fisher,  Tyrone; 
Homer  Crissman,  Hollidaysburg; 
Norman  Huyette,  Huntingdon; 
Lewis  Barnett,  Todd;  G.  I.  Runk, 
Shirleysburg;  O.  S.  Forshey,  Hunt- 
ingdon; Brown  Harmon,  Alex- 
andria; Ira  Lingenfelter,  Bedford; 
Raymond  Williams,  Everett; 
Donald  Stiffler,  New  Enterprise; 
Eugene  Irwin,  Penna.  Furnace; 
Ian  C.  Knarr,  Tyrone;  Earl  Clay- 
comb,  Bedford  and  Homer  Garn- 
er, Hesston.  J.  J.  Camp  is 
market  manager. 

These  committeemen  were  elected 
by  their  respective  locals  at  their 
fall  business  meetings. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  De- 
cember 26,  to  discuss  plans  for  the 
hearings  being  held  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Milk  Control  Commission 
at  Ebensburg  for  Area  9  and  at 
Huntingdon  for  Area  10  on  the 
following  two  days. 


Trenton 


Inter-State  members  who  are  a 
part  of  the  Trenton  Inter-State 
Milk  market  held  a  dinner  meeting 
at  Titusville,  N.  J.,  on  Friday, 
December  8,  with  125  persons  pres- 
ent. This  was  the  first  event  of  its 
kind  and  was  received  so  enthusias- 
tically that  the  opinion  was  expres- 
sed freely  that  it  should  be  made  an 
annual  affair. 

Harrie  E.  Copeland,  delegate 
from  the  Sergeantsville  Local,  gave  a 
comprehensive  report  of  the  annual 
meeting  at  Philadelphia,  while  Mrs. 
Chas.  Y.  Hamp,  a  member  of  the 
Women's  Committee,  gave  an  equal- 
ly interesting  description  of  the 
women's  session  of  the  meeting  and 
of  the  meeting  in  general. 

Wheeler  McMillen,  editor  of 
the  Farm  Journal,  was  the  guest 
speaker,  while  Earl  E.  Warner, 
Inter-State's  statistician,  brought 
the  producers  up-to-date  on  the 
trend  of  milk  production.  Wm.  J. 
Lauderdale  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting. 

The  personnel  of  the  Trenton 
Market  Committee  for  the  ensuing 
year  includes:  M.  Hubert  Walton, 
New  Hope,  Pa.;  Frank  Magill, 
Doylestown,  Pa.;  Wm.  J.  Lauder- 


dale, .Lambert  ville,  N.  J.;  James  B. 
Johnson,  Pennington,  N.  J. ;  Joseph 
Thompson,  Titusville,  N.  J.,  R.  1 ; 
Amos    Kirk,    Newtown,    Pa.;    Al- 
bert Bowe,  Columbus,  N.  J.;  Wal- 
ter    L.     Stelle,     Trenton,     N.     J. 
Henry  H.  Fisher,  Stockton,  N.  J. 
B.  R.  Buchanan,  Stockton,  N.  J. 
Jos.  S.  Briggs,  Yardley,  Pa.;  and 
Warren  J.  Van  Wagoner,  Titus- 
ville, N.  J. 

The  officers  are:  Wm.  J.  Lauder- 
dale, president;  M.  Hubert  Walton, 
vice-president  and  Henry  H.  Fisher, 
secretary.  Frederick  Shangle,  mar- 
ket manager,  is  in  the  Mercer 
Hospital  at  Trenton  for  observa- 
tion with  H.  D.  Kinsey  carrying 
on  his  duties  during  his  illness. 

The  first  1945  meeting  of  the 
committee  will  be  held  January  30, 
in  the  Farm  Bureau  Office,  Trenton. 


South  Jersey 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
South  Jersey  Inter-State  Milk  Mar- 
ket elected  the  following  of  their 
members  as  a  Market  Committee: 
Wm.  R^  Lawrence,  Bridgeton; 
Milton  C  lice.  Deer  field  Street; 
Dewey  Elwell,  Salem;  Russell 
Hiles,  Woodstown;  J.  Willard 
Gardiner,  Mullica  Hill;  Robt.  P. 
Duffield,  Mullica  Hill;  Job  Har- 
grove, Pemberton  and  Barclay  H. 
Allen,  Vincentown.  This  commit- 
tee elected  Willard  Gardiner  as 
chairman  and  Arthur  L.  Wadding- 
ton  as  secretary. 

The  milk  supply  in  the  South 
Jersey  area  has  been  increasing 
since  the  first  of  the  year  and  a  few 
buyers  are  reporting  more  milk  than 
their  immediate  needs  but  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  moving  their  surplus 
supplies  to  other  buyers. 


Lancaster 


Members  of  the  Lancaster  Inter- 
State  Milk  Market  Advisory  Com- 
mittee elected  in  November  include: 
W.  B.  Rosenberry,  John  E. 
Forry,  E.  K.  Buckwalter,  Walter 
L.  Shank,  and  Harry  F.  Bru- 
baker,  all  of  Lancaster;  Walter 
Binkley,  Lititz;  Walter  E.  Herr, 
Millersville;  LeRoy  Kreider,  Kin- 
zer;  Wm.  P.  Bucher,  Quarry  ville 
and  Wm.  McGleisner,  New  Provi- 
dence. 

This  committee  met  and  elected 
Walter  E.  Herr  as  its  president, 
John  E.  Forry,  vice-president,  Wal- 
ter L.  Shank,  secretary-treasurer, 
with  Chas.  E.  Cowan  the  market 
manager.  These  four  constitute  the 
Sales  Committee  for  the  market. 

At    its     December    meeting     the 
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committee  considered  the  hearing 
scheduled  for  the  Lancaster  market- 
ing area  on  December  15.  The 
hearing  was  presided  over  by  John 
McKee,  chairman,  and  John  Sny- 
der, member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Control  Commission,  and  con- 
sidered all  phases  of  milk  control  for 
Area  14. 

A  summary  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented at  this  meeting  for  Inter- 
State  by  Earl  E.  Warner,  statisti- 
cian, appears  on  page  2.  Mr.  Herr 
also  presented  a  statement  which 
summarized  local  conditions  as  ex- 
perienced or  observed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work,  during 
December,  1944. 

Farm  Calls 775 

Non-Farm  Calls 181 

Butterfat  Tests 2148 

Plants  Investigated 30 

Herd  Samples  Tested 114 

Brom  Thymol  Tests 368 

Membership  Solicitations 213 

New  Members  Signed 47 

Meetings 38 

Attendance 2722 


One  of  the  principal  awards  made 
in  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tion's 1 0th  National  Truck  Safety 
Contest  has  been  won  by  the 
Supplee-Wills-Jones  Milk  Company. 
Competing  in  the  national  ratings 
for  the  first  time,  the  Supplee  firm 
took  first  place  in  Class  A-6,  for 
unlimited  mileage  fleets  making 
deliveries  within  cities.  The  trophy 
will  be  presented  on  January  24. 


Rosanna  and  Lester  Yoder  of  Elver- 
Pa.,  are  not  dressed  for  t/iia 


son, 


weather  but  their  pets,  Polly  and 
Nellie  are  sufficiently  protected. 


January,  1945 


Pennsylvania  Board  Holds 
Milk  Hearings 

(Continued from  page  2) 

milk  supply  were  enumerated,  it 
being  stated  that  crops  in  1944  have, 
on  the  whole,  been  good  in  spite 
of  the  drought  which  almost  ruined 
pastures  and  greatly  reduced  the 
late  cuttings  of  hay.  Likewise, 
crop  production  over  the  country 
has  been  good,  resulting  in  a  more 
ample  feed  supply  and,  very  recent- 
ly, a  slight  reduction  in  feed  prices. 
The  number  of  cows  on  farms  is 
showing  an  increase  and  surveys 
made  by  Inter-State  were  reported 
which  show  a  definite  intention  to 
further  increase  the  size  of  herds. 
The  same  surveys  indicate  more 
culling  of  milk  cows  which  may  result 
in  a  higher  average  productive 
capacity. 

Another  favorable  factor  is  the 
realization  of  the  need  for  all  the 
milk  and  milk  products  we  can 
produce.  Counteracting  this  to  a 
considerable  extent,  however,  is  the 
critical  situation  in  the  farm  labor 
supply  and  the  cost  of  farm  labor. 
Government  reports  and  Inter-State 
surveys  both  indicate  that  the 
labor  situation  on  dairy  farms  has 

Costs  and  Prices  Compared 

In    concluding    the    testimony    at 
these    hearings,    Mr.    Warner    com- 
mented on  the  returns  received  by 
producers   as   compared   with   costs 
based  on  testimony  at  earlier  hear- 
ings.     In   Area   9,    Altoona,   it   was 
brought    out    that    even    with    the 
subsidy    the   total    return   per   hun- 
dred   weight    in  the  fall   months  of 
1944   was   only   $.30   per   hundred- 
weight more  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, as  determined  by  Professor 
Wm.  Barr,  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,   which   testimony  was  pre- 
sented at  the  August,  1943,  hearing. 
That  cost  was  $4.09  per  hundred- 
weight  and   the  difference   between 
that  and  the  October,    1944,  return 
of  approximately  $4.40  is  required, 
it  is  believed,  to  cover  the  increased 
production    costs    occurring    during 
that  period. 

In  Area  10,  Huntingdon,  with  a 
lower  Class  I  price  and  costs  about 
the  same  as  in  Area  9,  the  total 
return  of  $4.20  per  hundredweight 
in  October  is  believed  to  be  definite- 
ly less  than  the  costs  of  production, 
which  were  also  estimated  at  $4.09 
per  hundredweight  in  July,  1 944,  and 
since  which  time  labor  costs  have 
gone  up  18.7  percent  and  feed  costs 
9  percent. 

At  the  Lancaster  hearing  emphasis 
was  also  placed  upon  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  classes  for  milk, 
Inter-State's  position  being  that 
three  classes  were  sufficient. 
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U.S.  Mnriiu  Coipn  phuto 


"AI^IE  you  ffTTjy  USf" 

The  biggest  job  is  still  ahead.  Your  part  is 
easy-but  it's  just  as  essential  as  fighting 


FARM  boys  fighting  for  us  over  half  the 
world  want  to  know  if  we  at  home  are 
loaning  our  dollars — while  they  give  their 
lives. 

The  job  isn't  over  yet,  by  a  long  shot.  The 
toughest  part  is  just  beginning.  War  in  the 
Pacific  is  no  picnic,  and  will  probably  be  the 
costliest  in  history.  Distances  are  vast — sup- 
plies and  equipment  must  travel  thousands 
of  miles,  in  huge  quantities,  to  many  places. 


Your  money  is  needed  as  never  before — to 
buy  B-29  Superfiartresses  at  $600,000  each; 
torpedoes  at  Si 2,000;  16-inch  shells  at  $750. 
These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  thousands. 

Japan  knows  it  can't  win— but  it  expects  us 
to  lose.  Japan  thinks  our  home-front  is  soft, 
that  we'll  quit  before  we've  licked  them. 
That's  why  they  fight  on  fanatically.  Let's 
give  them  our  answer,  in  the  6th  War  Loan 
...  buy  BIGGER  War  Bonds! 


^ 


This  is  a  BIG  farm  year— Now  Buy  BIGGER  Bonds! 

Here  are  6  big  reasons  for  buying  the  most  you  can— $100, 
^500,  $1,000  in  the  big  6th  War  Loan.  War  Bonds  give  you: 


I*  The  best  and  safest  investment 
in  the  world. 

2.  At    maturity,    $4.00    for    every 
$3.00  you  loan. 

3»  The  convenience  of  cash — plus 
increase  in  value! 

4*  Funds    to   replace    and    restore 


worn-out  farm  equipment,  toil 
fertility,  and  buildings. 

5.  Funds  for  educating  your  chil- 
dren; a  nest-egg  for  your  own 
security,  travel,  retirement. 

6*  The  increased  purchasing 
power  vitally  needed  to 
win  the  Peace. 


7mrsff//i//e'm//yOU6in^:' 


BUY  BIGGER  BOMBS  yK7^^ 


This  is  an  official  U.  5.  Treasury  adv. rtiument— prepared  under  auspices  of 
Treasury  Department  and   War  Advertising  Council 

This  Space  Donated  by 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Income  tax  time  emphasizes  the  need  for  simple  and  ac- 
curate records  of  the  farm  business.  Keep  your  milk  state- 
ments and  other  original  records  of  income  and  expense. 
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The   Long^Time   Price  Trend 


IN  THE  January,  1943,  issue  of  the 
Review,  we  published  ajweighted 

average  price  series,  f.o.b.  Phila., 
by  months  for  the  period  January, 
1921.  through  November,  1942.  A 
further  search  has  enabled  us  to  add 
three  months  in  the  beginning  of 
this  period  shown  in  the  table  on 
this  page.  We  have  also  added  to 
the  original  table  the  figures  for 
December,  1942,  through  October, 
1944. 

The  chart  shows  the  trend  in  these 
figures    and    indicates    the    level    of 


returns  to  producers  which,  since 
October,  1943,  when  the  feed  sub- 
sidy payments  began,  includes  the 
added  return  from  that  source  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  line.  These 
payments  in  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland  have  been  as 
follows:  October,  1943  through 
February,  1944,  40ff:  March  and 
April,  1944,  60^;  May  through 
August,  1944,  45^;  and  since  Sep- 
tember, 1944,  80^.  Payments  in 
New  Jersey  in  each  period  have  been 
10^  higher. 


These  prices  were  representative 
of  the  prices  paid  by  a  varying 
number  of  the  larger  dealers  in  the 
market  from  November,  1920, 
through  July,  1936.  Beginning  with 
August,  1936,  the  series  represents 
1 0  dealers. 


Friend:  "So  now  you  and  your 
son  are  carrying  on  the  business  to- 
gether?" 

Owner:  "Not  exactly.  I  run  the 
business,  and  my  son  does  the  carry- 
ing on." 


Weighted  Average 

Milk 


January.  . 
February 
March    .  . 


1920 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October $4.60 

November 4.60 

December 4.60 

*  Average 


Prices 
,  F.  O. 

1921 

$3.55 
3.51 
3.45 
3.38 
2.78 
2.56 
2.75 

in 

1.11 
2.83 
2.83 
1.%'h 
3.030 


per  Hundredweight  Received  by  Producers  for  Four  Percent 
B.  Philadelphia,  by  Months  from  October,  1920 
1922      1923      1924      1925      1926      1927 


$2.81 
2.81 
1.1% 
1.16 
2.69 
2.69 
2.75 
2.73 
2.81 
3.37 
3.37 
3.37 
2.896 


$3.31 
3.30 
3.27 
3.25 
3.37 
3.42 
3.60 
3.55 
3.63 
3.76 
3.35 
3.35 
3.410 


$3.31 
3.30 
3.26 
3.20 
3.11 
3.13 
3.16 
3.15 
3.16 
3.34 
3.34 
3.34 
3.211 


$3.27 
3.29 
3.29 
3.27 
3.19 
3.26 
3.26 
3.24 
3.29 
3.34 
3.46 
3.57 
3.322 


$3.38 
3.30 
3.25 
3.24 
2.99 
3.00 
3.25 
3.25 
3.45 
3.60 
3.65 
3.66 
3.322 


$3.65 
3.66 
3.63 
3.63 
3.50 
3.48 
3.54 
3.52 
3.57 
3.60 
3.62 
3.62 
3.578 


1928 

$3.62 
3.62 
3.60 
3.58 
3.49 
3.46 
3.53 
3.55 
3.58 
3.59 
3.69 
3.69 
3.580 


1929 

$3.60 
3.64 
3.70 
3.67 
3.46 
3.48 
3.52 
3.54 
3.80 
3.94 
3.77 
3.65 
3.646 


1930 

$3.52 
3.55 
3.48 
3.51 
3.35 
3.40 
3.49 
3.53 
3.59 
3.54 
3.51 
3.23 
3.468 


1933      1934      1935      1936      1937      1938      1939      1940      1941      1942      1943 


January.  .  . 
February . 
March    .  .  . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.  . . 
September 
October.  .  . 
November 
December . 
*Average. 


....$1.92  $2.52  $2.67 

....  1.96  2.60  2.65 

....  1.90  2.53  2.59 

1.94  2.62  2.59 

....  1.89  2.54  2.41 

.....  2.14  2.43  2.36 

....  2.17  2.54  2.45 

2.18  2.49  2.43 

2.52  2.57  2.49 

2  54  2.63  2.60 

2  55  2.70  2.68 

....  2  52  2.66  2.64 

....  2.171  2.565  2.534 

Averages  are  weighted  by  volunr.e. 


$2.60 
2.59 
2.57 
2.47 
2.33 
2.35 
2.45 
2.47 
2.48 
2.73 
1.^1 
2.84 
2.566 


$2.82 
2.77 
2.76 
2.69 
2.61 
2.52 
2.62 
2.70 
2.73 
2.79 
2.88 
2.86 
2.72 


$2.75 
2.66 
2.63 
2.53 
2.29 
l.U 
2.35 
2.38 
2.37 
2.53 
2.55 
2.53 
2.48 


$2.44 
2.42 
2.33 
2.25 
2.21 
1.11 
2.34 
2.43 
2.43 
2.53 
2.55 
2.54 
2.39 


$2.51 
2.45 
2.38 
2.34 
1.11 
2.31 
2.41 
2.45 
2.49 
2.56 
2.65 
2.64 
2.45 


$2.57 
2.54 
2.50 
2.52 
2.50 
2.54 
2.65 
2.81 
2.94 
3.02 
3.04 
3.02 
2.71 


$3.12 
3.07 
3.06 
3.18 
3.17 
3.24 
3.41 
3.41 
3.47 
3.55 
3.61 
3.60 
3.32 


$3.58 
3.56 
3.55 
3.70 
3.75 
3.77 
3.85 
3.87 
3.92 
3.99 
4.00 
3.99 
3.79 


1931 

$3.08 
3.14 
3.07 
3.07 
2.97 
3.00 
3.08 
3.08 
2.86 
1.%1 
l.Sl 
2.84 
2.996 

1944 

$3.99 
3.97 
3.92 
3.85 
3.79 
3.79 
3.85 
3.84 
3.91 
3.96 


1932 

$2.68 
2.56 
2.37 
2.36 
2.17 
2.16 
2.16 
2.19 
2.22 
2.12 
2.05 
1.98 
2.255 


Source:  Data  Ccxr.piled  by  Inler-State  Milk  Ficducers  Cocjerative  frcm  xYe  lecords 
of  the  Cooperative  and  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
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January,  1945 

Get  Subsidy  Checks  Now 
On  Nov.  &  Dec.  Production 

Every  milk  producer  is  advised  to 
obtain  the  subsidy  payment  cover- 
ing his  November  and  December 
milk  shipments  before  the  end  of 
January.  Unless  other  information 
is  supplied  the  payments  will  be 
obtainable  in  the  same  manner  and 
through  the  same  channels  as  for 
previous  periods. 

The  plans  are  worked  out,  as  a 
rule,  by  the  county  committees  and 
in  some  cases  producers  must  appear 
in  person  or  mail  their  applications 
to  the  committee.  In  other  counties 
production  reports  are  obtained 
from  the  buyers  and  the  applications 
completely  filled  out,  except  for  the 
signature,  and  sent  to  the  producer 
for  signing  and  returning.  In  still 
other  counties  the  committee  ar- 
ranges to  "sit"  at  convenient  points 
about  the  county  where  producers 
may  fill  out  and  file  their  applica- 
tions. 

Harvey  E.  Simmers,  chairman 
of  the  Cecil  County,  Maryland, 
ACA  Committee,  informs  us  that 
payments  may  be  obtained  in  that 
county  by  appearing  in  person  at 
the  following  places  on  the  dates 
and  hours  specified: 

Elkton  AAA  Office,  January  19  and  26 — 
9:00  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M. 

Rising  Sun,  Western  Maryland  Dairy. 
January  22  and  23— 7:30  A.M.  to  3:00  P.M. 

Bayview,  Trimble  Store.  January  22 — 
7:00  P.M.  to  9:00  P.M. 

Cecilton  Parish  House.  January  25 — 
9:00  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M 
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REVI  EW 
PICTURE 
CONTEST 

An    opportunity   to   turn   your 
really  good  snapshots  into  money. 

P^d^d  .   .    • 

$5.00  if  picture  is  used  on  front  page, 
$1.00  if  used  on  inside  page. 

0fie4t  to-  .  .  . 

Members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative  and  iheir  families. 

Pjei(^44ifi^e4HeHii  •  •  • 

1.  Clear,  sharp  outlines,  attractive 

background. 

2.  Farm   subject  that  will  interest 
others  on  its  merits. 

3.  Description   of   Picture  —  Who? 
What?  When?  Where? 

4.  Identification  of  sender. 

Mail  to  lnt«r.Stat«  Milk  Producer*  Review, 
401  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia  S,  Pa. 

(Unused  pictures  will  he  returned) 


Farm  Census  Under  Way 

The  1945  nation-wide  census  of 
agriculture  is  just  now  getting 
under  way.  This  census  is  a  "mid- 
way" survey  of  agricultural  condi- 
tions in  the  country,  it  being  sup- 
plementary to  the  regular  ten-year 
census. 

The  current  census  will  provide  a 
record  of  all  the  principal  crops 
and  practically  all  minor  crops,  as  to 
acreage,  production,  and  income 
from  them.  It  will  include  live- 
stock numbers,  production  and  mar- 
ketings and  will  delve  into  such 
matters  as  types  of  farm  equipment, 
home  appliances  and  conveniences 
owned  and  a  study  of  the  nation's 
farm  labor  force. 

It  is  urged  that  every  farmer  co- 
operate fully  with  the  census  enum- 
erator when  he  calls.  The  census 
must  be  completed  by  April  1 . 


Short  Courses  at  Penn  State 

Four-week  short  courses  in  Dairy 
Farming  and  Animal  Husbandry  will 
be  given  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Timely  subjects  will  be  covered, 
including  discussions  and  laboratory 
work  in  feeding,  breeding,  manage- 
ment, disease  prevention,  milk  test- 
ing, farm  slaughtering,  and  care  of 
farm  machinery  and  tractors.  Sup- 
plementary training  will  be  given  for 
those  who  wish  to  become  cow 
testers. 

A  two  weeks  short  course  in 
market  milk  and  market  milk  super- 
vision will  be  given  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 26  and  will  cover  the  tech- 
nical and  operating  problems  involv- 
ed in  milk  distribution. 

For  additional  information  write 
to  A.  L.  Beam,  Director  of  Short 
Courses,  State  College,  Pa. 


Meeting  Calendar 

January  19 — Dinner  meeting,  Quarryoiiie 
and  Southern  Lancaster  Locals,  District 
//—Little  Britain.  12.00  noon. 

January  23— ^Dinner  meeting,  Cochranviile 
and  Oxford  Locals.  District  //Oxford. 
Pa..  12:00  noon. 

January  25 — Dinner  meeting.  District  13 — 
Huntingdon.  Pa..  6:30  P.M. 

January  30 — Trenton  Inter -State  JVfil^  Mar- 
ket Committee  \9  W.  State  Street. 
Trenton.  N.  J. 

January  31 — Dinner  meeting.  District  19 
Chester  town.  Md. 

February  8  Dinner  meeting.  District  9  — 
Middletown.  Del. 

February  8 — Wilmington  Inter -State  Mil^ 
Market  Committee  County  Agent's  office. 
Newark.  Del. 

February  I  3 — A Itoona- Huntingdon  Inter- 
Slate  Milk  Market  Committee  Hollidays- 
burg.  Pa. 

February  19  Lancaster  Inier-Siale  Milk 
Market  Committee  -Fa.rm  Bureau  Office. 
Lancaster.  Pa. 

February  20— South  Jersey  Inter-State  Milk 
Market  Committee — Woodbury,  N.  J. 

March  1  Meeting,  Smyrna  Local  Smyrna, 
Del. 
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HORACE  F.  TEMPLE 

INCORPORATED 


Printers  &  Lithographers 


235  E.  Gay  Street 
WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Classified  Exchange 

Classified  advertisements  will  be  car- 
ried in  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Review  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  a  word. 
$1.00  minimum  per  insertion.  Each 
initial  and  abbreviation  counts  as  one 
word.     Cash  with  order. 


CLIPPER  SERVICE 

Stewart  clippers  cleaned  and  repaired.  Blades 
sharpened.  50)1  per  set.  Enclose  10^  additional 
for  postage.  Prompt  service.  C.  H.  Pownall. 
Nottingham.  Pa..  R.  2.     Inter-State  member. 


MEMBERS 

Free  Advertising 

Active  members  of  Inter-State 
may  place  "for  sale"  or  "wanted" 
advertisements  in  the  Review  with- 
out cost  to  them.  Ads  are  limited 
to  one-inch  space  and  are  published 
without  investigation  or  guarantee. 
Agents'  and  salesmen's  advertising 
not  accepted  in  this  department. 

Your  advertisement  should  reach 
us  by  the  1 0th  of  the  month. 


FOR  SALE: — Thirty  registered  Jerseys  of 
all  ages.  T.  B.  and  Bang's  accredited.  J. 
Hansell  French,  Collegeville.  Pa..  R.D. 


HOLSTEIN-GUERNSEY  SALE:— 12:00 
o'clock  noon,  January  31.  1945,  at  my  farm 
between  St.  Georges,  Del.,  and  Odessa,  Del. 
I  will  sell  72  head  of  cattle — 36  dairy  cows, 
some  with  calves  by  their  side,  some  close 
springers,  others  in  full  flow  of  milk;  30 
high  class  heifers  all  vaccinated  and  mostly 
sired  by  a  Dunloggin  bull;  6  purebred 
Holstein  bulls  with  papers  (five  artificially 
bred),  some  sired  by  Lauxmont  Admiral 
Lucifer  No.  769. 1 70.  Herd  T.  B.  accredited. 
G.  Lester  Cleaver.  Middletown,  Del. 


PUBLIC  SALE  of  registered  Jersey  cattle, 
also  farm  equipment.  Thursday.  February 
I.  10:00  A.M.  Joseph  V.  Williams,  Stanton- 
Ogletown  Road.  Newark,  Del. 


FARM  SALE.— March  2  at  11:00  A.M. 
16  grade  cows,  many  fresh.  Some  young 
cattle,  3  sows.  30  shoats.  also  farming 
equipment.  Robert  R.  Zeger,  Mercersburg, 
Pa.  R    1. 


The  protein  substances  which 
make  up  tissue  are  constantly  chang- 
ing. Though  the  human  body  s^ems 
inert,  in  reality  it  is  changing  every 
second. 


Father:  "Do  you  suppose  our 
son  gets  his  intelligence  from  nie?" 

Mother:  "He  must.  I've  still 
got  mine." 
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Suggests  8  Resolutions 
For  Dairymen  in  1945 

Efficiency  pays  on  the  dairy  farm, 
and  in  this  connection  Enos  J. 
Perry,  extension  dairyman  at  Rut- 
gers University,  suggests  eight  New 
Year's  resolutions  that  dairymen 
might  adopt.     Here  they  are: 

Grow  an  abundance  of  high- 
quality  roughage. 

Balance  your  herd  with  your  feed 
supply. 

Keep  production  records  on  each 
cow  in  your  herd. 

Practice  disease  control  methods. 

Produce  milk  and  cream  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Adopt  labor-saving  methods. 

Take  care  of  your  land. 

Develop  a  sound  breeding  pro- 
gram. 

"These  are  broad  principles,  not 
hints  you  can  put  into  effect  over 
night,"  Perry  insists.  He  describes 
them  as  being  essential  in  any  long- 
time well-balanced  dairy  program, 
and  therefore  this  set  of  resolutions 
should  last  a  dairyman  for  a  good 
many  years. 

Cumberland,  Pa.  Producers 
To  Form  Breeding  Co-op 

Dairymen  in  Cumberland  County, 
Pa.,  are  studying  the  matter  of 
formmg  an  artificial  breeding  co- 
operative. A  meeting  was  held  at 
Carlisle  on  December  21,  to  start 
action  on  this  project.  At  this 
meeting  a  committee  of  five  was 
selected  to  survey  the  possibilities 
in  the  county. 

The  general  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  Ivo  V.  Otto  of 
Carlisle,  the  other  members  being 
J.  Paul  Shughart,  Allen— Hol- 
steins;  H.  K.  McCoullough,  New- 
ville — Guernseys;  Dr.  L.  P.  Deub- 
ler,  Camp  Hill— Ayrshires,  and  C. 
V.  L.  Roberts,  Carlisle — Jerseys. 

The  committee  is  canvassing  the 
entire  county,  through  the  help  of 
township  leaders,  and  will  appreciate 
word  from  any  and  all  producers 
who  are  interested  in  the  project. 
Such  dairymen  should  get  in  touch 
with  some  member  of  the  committee 
or  the  agricultural  extension  office 
at  Carlisle. 

Inter-State  members  prominent 
in  this  project  are  C.  G.  Niesley, 
Mechanicsburg,  director  of  District 
16;  Jesse  Kurtz,  Carlisle,  and  Don 
Patterson,  Carlisle.  R.  H.  Olm- 
stead,  dairy  extension  specialist 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  preliminary 
meeting  held  in  December. 

She:  "Don't  judge  a  married 
woman  too  harshly  because  she 
flirts  with  the  butcher." 

He:    "And  why  not?" 

She:  "Oh,  she  may  just  be  playing 
for  larger  steaks!" 
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NEW  Dairy  Booklet 

Cof\\o\ns  a  complete  feeding 

program  for  lifetime  produclion 

SUCCESSFUL  DAIRY  FARMERS  knoiv  that  it's  the 
high  lifetime  average  that  counts  when  the  books  are 
])alanced.  Dr.  Paul  E.  Newman,  Director  of  Dairy 
Research  for  the  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  tells,  in  this  impor- 
tant new  study  of  planned,  long-range  feeding,  how  to 
achieve  it.  ESSENTIAL  to  a  complete  understanding  of 
feeding  for  profitable  dairy  operation  under  present-day 
conditions. 

LEARN   HOW 

D   to  check  your  herd's  feeding  progrom  for  the  weolc  spots 
G   to  attain  economical  HIGH  PRODUCTION  over  o  long 
period 

D  to  assure  continuous,  PROFITABLE  operation 
D   to  feed  from  birth  for  maximum  production 

SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOKLET 

The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  75,  Cayuga,  New  York 


Check  up  on  farm  machinery  now.  Make  all  needed  re- 
pairs, order  spare  parts.  A  good  job  now  should  reduce 
breakdown  delays  next  season  when  time  means  money. 
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JOHN  BRANDT,  President  of  National  Cooper- 
ative Milk  Producers'  Federation,  who  spolce  at 
the  Chestertown  meeting. 


DR.  H.  C.  BxRD,  President  of  University  of  Mary- 
land, speaker  at  Middletown,  Dei.,  and  Rising 
Sun,  Md.,  meetings. 


Our   District   Dinner   Meetings 

|NTER-STATE   members    are   becoming    better  and   better   acquainted    witfi    Inter-State.      More 
than  that,  there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  work  their  own  cooperative  is  doing  for  them — 
directly  and  indirectly. 

And  the  place  where  this  acquaintanceship  is  most  in  evidence  is  at  the  district  dinner  meetings. 
It  is  here  that  members  meet  their  district  officers  and  representatives  of  the  office,  as  well  as  gaining 
additional  contacts  with  their  director  and  fieldman.  Equally  important,  too,  is  the  opportunity 
to  meet  other  members. 

Programs  for  the  meetings  ar^  planned  by  the  local  people — district  officers,  director,  fieldman. 
Usually  included  is  an  outside  speaker,  practically  always  an  Inter-State  official  since  the  meeting 
is  held  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  member  learn  more  about  his  cooperative,  a  local  person, 
with  a  few  brief  (very)  remarks  from  others,  both  within  Inter-State  and  guests  from  outside. 

In  the  early  days  of  these  dinners,  attendance  was  largely  by  the  men.  More  recently  about  as 
many  women  come  out  to  the  meetings  as  do  men — with  a  goodly  attendance  of  boys  and  girls. 
All  that  is  good.  It  is  clear  evidence  that  the  entire  family  is  interested — that  Inter-State  is  firmly 
rooted. 

Summaries  of  talks  at  some  of  1945*s  lead-off  meetings  appear  on  other  pages  of  this  Issue, 
pictures  of  two  well-known  speakers  appear  above. 
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Plan  Ahead  for  Agriculture, 


randt  Tells  Members  at  Chestertown  Meeting 


i( 


NO  other  group  In  America,  ex- 
cept those  in  military  and 
naval  service,  is  doing  the  job 
for  the  war  effort  that  American 
agriculture  is  doing,"  so  declared 
John  Brandt,  president  of  Land 
O'  Lakes  Creameries  and  president 
of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers*  Federation,  at  the  annual 
dinner  meeting  of  District  19  at 
Chestertown.  Md..  on  January  3L 

The  attendance  at  this  meeting 
was  well  over  300  persons  -a  capac- 
ity crowd.  The  dinner  was  arranged 
by  John  Carvel  Sutton,  director, 

?'  Kti^^^^^  Freeman,  president. 
T.  Allan  Stradley,  vice  president, 
Walter  Morris,  secretary-treasurer 
of  District  19,  and  Clayton  Rey- 
nolds, Inter-State  fieldman.  Toast- 
master  at  the  event  was  Senator 
Arthur  Brice. 

Appearing  on  the  program  with 
John  Brandt  were  Olin  Davis,  Jr., 
4-H  dairy  club  boy,  who  was 
recently  a  delegate  to  the  National 
4-H  Club  Congress  at  Chicago, 
H.  E.  Jamison,  secretary-treasurer 
of  inter-State,  and  U.  H.  Hoffman, 
Jr.,  general  manager  of  Inter-State. 
His  subject  was  similar  in  content 
to  the  talks  at  Oxford  and  Hunting- 
don (See  page  3). 

John  Brandt  was  introduced  by 
Senator  A.  R.  Marvel,  Inter-State's 
vice  president. 

A  Boost  for  Our   Youth 

In  opening  his  talk.  Brandt  com- 
plimented young  Davis  on  the  splen- 
did  talk   he  gave  and   the  promise 
that  is  held  for  the  future  of  agricul- 
ture with  such  evidence  of  leadership 
among  our  youth.   He  compHmented 
4-H   clubs  and   Future   Farmers  of 
America  and  stated  that  they  mean 
more    to    America    than    any    other 
similar    movement    now    in    effect. 
He  declared  that  the  boys  and  girls 
from  4-H  clubs  and  the  FFA.  match- 
ed  against   any  similar  city  group, 
will  score  far  ahead  of  them  in  the 
things    that    count     in     making    a 
successful  life. 

The  job  confronting  American 
agriculture  was  outlined  in  con- 
siderable detail  by  Brandt,  who 
declared  that  there  is  no  use  in 
winning  the  war  only  to  find  that 
we  have  lost  it  after  we  won  it. 
To  avoid  such  a  catastrophe  will 
require  post  war  planning  and  in 
such  planning  three  main  groups 
of  society  are  interested  industry, 
labor  and  agriculture.  He  con- 
demned in  most  positive  terms  any 
person  or  any  group  which  thinks 


selfishly  and  would  pull  all  groups 
down  in  order  to  obtain  selfish 
advantage. 

The  liquidation  of  a  probable  300 
billion  dollar  debt  will  require  a  total 
national    income   of   such   size    that 
30  to  40  billion  dollars  a  year  can  be 
collected  from  that  income  to  cover 
interest  charges  and  for  reduction  of 
the  debt.     This  will  require  a  high 
degree  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
activity  with  high  employment  and 
It     must     be    accompanied     by     an 
income  tax  plan  that  will  encourage 
industrial    expansion    and    develop- 
ment. 

Keep  a  Balanced  Economy 

With  all  this,  the  nation  must 
provide  a  return  to  agriculture  that 
will  support  prosperity  for  the  30 
million  or  so  citizens  directly  en- 
gaged in  agriculture. 

He  criticized  both  the  Baruch 
report  and  the  Land  Grant  College 
report  for  post  war  plans  in  that 
they  both  implied  that  a  prosperous 
industry  and  labor  will  anfrtma*^.". 
ally  assure  a  prosperous  agriculture, 
and  pointed  to  the  catastrophe  of 
the  20's  when  agriculture  was  in  a 
depression  which  eventually  led 
into  a  nation-wide  depression  from 
which  no  group  escaped. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Brandt  painted 
a  contrast  between  people  and  cows, 
stating  that  a  surplus  of  feed  makes 
cows  happy  and  contented,  while  a 
surplus  of  human  foods  makes 
people  unhappy. 

This  led  into  the  discussion  of 
handling  all  surpluses  that  may 
accumulate  following  the  war.  it 
being  pointed  out  that  a  very  small 
surplus  of  any  commodity  will 
pull  down  the  price  for  all  the  com- 
modity.     A    two-price   system    was 


advocated  as  a  solution  to  this,  our 
own  needs  being  supplied  at  one 
price  level  and  the  surplus  goods 
sold  on  the  world  markets  at  the 
world  price,  with  the  loss  on  such 
sales  to  come  from  the  producers  of 
the  products,  not  from  tax  payers, 
thus  bringing  home  to  the  producers 
the  effects  of  surplus  production. 

In  this  connection,  the  history  of 
the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation,   established    in     1938.    was 
described     briefly.       He    said     that 
this  organization  bought  50  million 
pounds    of     butter    its     first    year, 
taking   any    and    all    butter   offered 
at     a     pre-determined     floor     price. 
This  butter,  he  said,  was  disposed  of 
later  and  DPMA  made  money  on  it. 
but  had  there  been  a  loss  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  made  good 
on  the  loss.     Had  a  loss  occurred, 
Brandt    asserted,    the    plan    should 
have  called  for  an  assessment  against 
the  industry. 

The  Subsidy  Response 

Lnthusiastic  response  of  the  crowd 
greeted   Brandt's  comments  on  the 
subsidy  situation.     He  asserted  that 
he,  and  he  was  sure  farmers  gener- 
ally, favored  getting  the  full  value 
of  their  product  at  the  market  place. 
He  lamented  that  during  the  great- 
est prosperity  in  the  history  of  the 
country,    with    many    wage   earners 
unable  to  find  proper  places  to  spend 
their  money,  those  same  wage  earn- 
ers are  prevented  from  paying  the 
full   cost  of  their  groceries  as   they 
go    along    and    are    deferring    that 
expense     to     be    paid     later,     when 
ability  to  pay  will  be  much  less  than 
now. 

The    subsidy    was    described    by 
Brandt  as  being  a  manner  of  collect- 
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This  picture  of 
George  Tiiua,  Jr., 
Pennington,  and 
Earl  Weart,  Hope- 
well, N.J.,wa»  taken 
when  they  were  giv- 
ing their  winning 
dairy  production 
demonstration  at 
New  Brunswick  on 
October  7,  1944. 
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At  the  Maryland  Farm  Bureau  Banquet 

last   month,   I   had  the  honor  of  presenting  two  returned 
young  veterans  to  the  audience. 

One  was  a  Philadelphia  lad,  an  enlisted  man  back  from 
vi^       u     "  '""^"t-    He  was  so  modest  and  yet  so  compelling 
that  when  he  had  finished,  no  eye  among  his  audience  was 
dry. 

From  him  I  secured  his  mother*s  address  here  in  Phila- 
delphia and  sent  her  a  short  note  of  appreciation  for  what 
his  talk  had  meant  to  me.    He  answered  it  himself. 

Dear  Mr,  Hoffman: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  answer  your  letter  of 
January  12th  which  you  so  graciously  sent  my 
mother. 

The  ^'Firepower  for  Eisenhower"  team  has  now 
ended  its  tour,  and  all  of  us  are  back  at  our  respective 
homes,  enjoying  a  furlough. 

It  was  indeed  a  privilege  for  Captain  Scott  and 
myself,  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
such  a  distinguished  audience  as  that  night  of  the 
banquet. 

I  only  hope  that  our  message  to  the  people  on  the 
**Home  Front'*  has  the  desired  effect,  so  that  we  can 
end  this  war  quickly,  and  give  our  boys  and  girls  in 
the  armed  forces  a  chance  to  be  united  again  with 
their  families  and  loved  ones. 
Thanking  you  again  for  your  kindness. 

Sincerely, 

/s/  Mel  F.  Byrne. 

Many  of  you  were  present  in  that  audience.  1  am  passing 
his  reply  to  you  as  expressing  the  hope  of  every  true  American 
both  overseas  and  at  home. 


ADA  Sales  Prosoram 


Will  Fill  One  Post  War  Need 


DAIRYMEN  can  now  look  forward 
to  substantial  and  effective 
help  in  meeting  the  problem 
of  post  war  surpluses.  This  help  is 
already  being  manifested  through 
the  work  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association — ADA  for  short. 

The  ADA  is  operating  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  best  way  to  eliminate 
a  shortage  is  to  make  people  want 
the  product.  The  degree  to  which 
this  objective  is  gained  will  have  a 
tremendous  bearing  on  the  strength 
and  ix>sition  of  the  dairy  industry 
when  the  present  war-stimulated 
demand  for  dairy  products  becomes 
history. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  the 
supply  is  short,  as  now,  and  the 
buyers  are  fearful  that  the  supply 
will  be  gone  before  they  have  the 
raw  material  for  their  business, 
they  are  going  to  bid  for  milk. 
However,  if  the  supply  is  long  and 
they   expect    that    there   will    be   a 


tank  load  left  over,  it  is  only  human 
for  them  to  hold  back  in  their  offers, 
hoping  to  get  that  extra  tankful  for 
a  song. 

The  ADA  is  a  farmer-owned  and 
farmer-operated  advertising  and 
merchandizing  organization.  Its  pri- 
mary job  is  to  make  and  keep  the 
public  aware  of  milk  and  dairy 
products.  It  does  this  through 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertising, 
display  cards  in  stores,  radio  pro- 
grams and  educational  work  such  as 
reliable  information  given  to  news- 
papers as  news. 

Summarizing  its  objectives,  the 
ADA  is  striving  to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  dairyman's  problems 
by  the  general  public  and,  as  soon  as 
the  goods  are  available,  to  win 
back  customers  for  milk  and  dairy 
products  that  have  been  lost  be- 
cause of  shortages  and  the  use  of 
substitutes. 

The  ADA  is  now  about  six  years 


old.  It  was  started  in  the  north 
central  states  and  has  now  expanded 
to  19  states  in  the  Middle  West  and 
Far  West.  It  is  expected  that  by 
June  it  will  include  in  its  member- 
ship most  dairymen  from  30  states. 
The  funds  for  operating  ADA  are 
provided  entirely  by  farmers  and 
in  the  sections  where  the  manu- 
facture of  dairy  products  is  pre- 
dominant the  payment  is  on  the 
basis  of  one  cent  on  each  pound  of 
butterfat  sold  during  the  first  13 
days  of  June.  In  fluid  milk  areas 
a  more  common  basis,  and  one 
which  gives  practically  identical 
returns,  is  two  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  produced  during  the 
entire  month  of  June. 

Approved  by  Inter -State 

This  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Inter-State  members 
last  fall  and  at  the  delegate  meeting 
on  November  29  the  delegates  ap- 
proved a  resolution  authorizing  that 
this  deduction  be  made  for  dairy 
promotional  purposes  of  this  kind. 

A  similar  program  has  also  been 
approved  in  the  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  the  Baltimore  milk  markets. 
Recent  advices  indicate  that  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  in  the  entire  New 
York  milk  shed  is  imminent  while 
most  of  New  tingland  has  manifested 
considerable  interest.  Dairymen  of 
Ohio  are  also  considering  seriously 
joining  with  ADA  for  this  dairy 
promotional  campaign. 

Most  of  the  funds  raised  for  this 
purpose  are  expended  on  a  national 
basis  and,  of  course,  are  spent  where 
the  ultimate  buyer  the  consumer  - 
is  located.  A  part  of  the  funds  is 
expended  locally,  in  order  to  bring 
back  home  to  all  interested  parties 
the  fact  that  the  ADA  program  is  of 
interest  locally  as  well  as  nationally. 

The  board  of  directors,  which 
determines  all  ADA  policies,  is  com- 
posed of  producers  or  their  recog- 
nized representatives. 

Inter-State  members  have  had  an 
opportunity,  during  recent  weeks, 
to  hear  in  considerable  detail  about 
the  work  of  ADA.  Frank  Bushek, 
eastern  representative  of  this  organ- 
ization, has  attended,  up  to  date,  at 
least  seven  Inter-State  dinner  meet- 
ings where  he  has  described,  briefly 
and  concisely,  some  of  the  high 
points  of  the  ADA  program  the 
need  for  it  and  how  it  will  fit  into 
the  post  war  dairy  picture. 

Mention  of  the  ADA  program  has 
been  made  in  the  Review  from  time 
to  time.  The  November  Review 
reported  that  the  ADA  radio  pro- 
gram, "The  Voice  of  the  Dairy 
Farmer,"  is  being  rebroadcast  to 
troops  overseas  and  to  foreign  coun- 
tries to  keep  the  world  "informed  of 
the  production  capacity  and  strength 
of  the  United  States." 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  large 

(Please  turn  to  page  10) 
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Next  Subsidy  Payment 
Will  Cover  3-Month  Period 

We  have  been  informed  that  the 
subsidy  paid  to  milk  producers  cov- 
ering January,  February  and  March 
will  be  paid  at  one  time.  This  pay- 
ment will  be  made  during  April, 
and  presumably  application  must  be 
made  for  it  on  or  before  April  30. 

Please  note  that  this  is  a  change 
from  the  usual  practice  of  making 
the  payment  every  two  months. 

Keep  your  milk  statements  as.  in 
most  cases,  they  will  be  necessary 
when  applying  for  your  subsidy 
payments.  Also,  keep  your  state- 
ments for  the  entire  year  in  order  to 
have  them  for  filing  your  income 
tax  return. 


Plans  Started  on 

First  Patronage  Refund 

Plans  are  now  being  formulated 
for  the  first  payment  of  patronage 
refunds  by  Inter-State.  This  pay- 
ment, authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  more  than  a  year  ago,  is 
due  and  payable  on  September  I . 
1946.  It  will  return  to  members 
the  amount  of  the  entire  savings  of 
the  Cooperative  from  its  start  of 
business  on  October  I.  1936.  through 
to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
August  31.  1939. 

One  phase  of  this  work  that  must 
be  given  special  consideration  is 
an  accurate  method  of  calculating 
and  recording  the  payments  due 
each  member.  These  will  be  cal- 
culated by  fiscal  years  (September 
I  to  the  following  August  3  I ).  Perma- 
nent records  of  these  payments  will 
be  made,  which  will  be  determined 
by  dividing  up  each  year's  savings 
among  all  the  active  members, 
each  member  getting  an  amount  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  com- 
missions he  paid  to  Inter-State 
during  those  years. 

Another  matter  which  will  need 
considerable  attention  is  to  see  that 
we  have  correct  addresses.  Mem- 
bers can  help  greatly  in  this  by 
keeDinff  Inter-State  informed  rif  an^/ 
change  of  address  that  may  have 
occurred  during  or  since  that  period. 
This  is  especially  important  among 
former  members  and  those  members 
who  are  no  longer  active  and  with 
whom  Inter-State  has  been  out  of 
touch  for  those  reasons. 


Personal  Glimpses 

A  partial  list  of  officers  elected  by 
various  state  farm  organizations 
during  Farm  Week  shows  that  Wm. 
A.  Frew,  Paradise,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Guern- 
sey Breeders'  Association,  with 
Harry  H.  Snavely,  Willow  Street 
and  Harry  B.  Shenk,  Elverson, 
among  the  directors.  Frew  and 
Snavely  were  also  elected  directors 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hampshire 
Swine  Breeders'  Association. 

Benjamin  H.  Welty,  Waynes- 
boro, was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  of 
Farm  Organizations,  with  Harry  H. 
Snavely  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Earl  L.  GroflP  of 
Strasburg  was  elected  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Holstein  Associa- 
tion. 

Private  Joseph  O.  Canby,  Jr., 
of  Hulmeville,  Bucks  County,  was 
killed  in  action  at  Bastogne,  Luxem- 
bourg, on  December  24. 

The  Tri-County  Cooperative  Arti- 
ficial Breeding  Association  recently 
elected  permanent  officers  and  direc- 
tors, as  follows:  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimberton,  president;  H.  D.  AUe- 
bach,   Collegeville,   secretary-treas- 
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urer;  S.  W.  Stearley,  Collegeville; 
Robert  F.  Brinton,  West  Chester: 
Paul  Coates,  Coatesville  and  Fred 
Moore,  Haverford.  The  first  five 
named  are  Inter-State  members. 

Pfc.  Benson  Campbell,  son  of 
Willard  S.  Campbell,  Phoenixville, 
Pa.,  president  of  District  8,  has 
been  reported  missing  in  action  in 
Belgium.  He  was  with  the  American 
First  Army. 

Frank  C.  Pettit,  of  Woodstown, 
N.  J..  Director  from  District  23, 
was  nominated  by  the  delegates  of 
the  1945  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Convention  for  appointment  to  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
nomination  is  tantamount  to  an 
official  appointment. 

Inter-State  members  have  shown 
their  ability  as  tomato  growers. 
Among  those  who  were  recently 
given  awards  for  producing  10 
tons  or  more  per  acre,  we  find  that 
third  place  winner  in  the  state  was 
Clifton  Armstrong,  Quarryville. 
and  fifth  was  Arthur  and  Wilfred 
Brown,  Nottingham.  Walter  De- 
Long,  Quarryville,  also  won  a 
"  10-ton"  award. 

Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Witter, 
wife  of  Alvin  S.  Witter,  passed  to 
her  reward  on  January  16.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  the  late  J.  P.  Hege. 

The  Cumberland  Valley  pea  and 
tomato  growers  committee  includes 
among  its  personnel  the  following 
Inter-State  members:  Elmer  Oiler, 
Smithsburg.  Md.;  John  Benedict, 
Waynesboro.  Pa.;  Amos  Mackey, 
Shippensburg.  Pa.  and  Charles  S.  ^ 
Andrews,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

The  guiding  hand  in  the  New 
Jersey  State  Grange  is  now  Frank- 
lin Nixon  of  Vincentown,  Burling- 
ton County.  He  succeeds  the  late 
David  H.  Agans  of  Three  Bridges, 
who  died  in  January. 

Dairymen  of  Franklin  County  are 
considering  the  setting  up  of  an 
artificial  breeding  unit  in  that  area. 
At  a  meeting  held  January  20  at 
which  R.  H.  Olmstead,  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  was  the 
principal  speaker,  township  chair- 
men were  appointed  to  conduct 
local  meetings.  Among  these  chair- 
men are:  J.  Fred  Davison,  C.  S. 
Andrews,  D.  W.  Rumler  and 
Ira  M.  Shields  all  of  the  Chambers- 
burg Local,  Fred  W.  Shearer  of 
the  Path  Valley  Local  and  Wm. 
Keefer  of  the  Mercersburg  Local. 

The  sympathy  of  every  Inter- 
State  member  goes  to  Mrs.  Jessie 
Geisler,  Bedford.  Pa.,  whose  son. 
Staff  Sergeant  Donald  E.  Geisler, 
was  among  the  1 59  American  sol- 
diers massacred  by  the  Nazisat 
Malmedy,  Belgium,  in  December. 


The  fellow  who  "does  it  now" 
has  time  to  do  something  else 
while  the  other  fellow  is  still  thinking 
about  it. 
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Daddy  and  Mrs.  Willits 
Observe  60th  Anniversary 

Our  congratulations  go  out  to 
F.  P.  **Daddy"  and  Mrs.  Willits, 

for  on  Sunday.  February  18,  they 
are  observing  their  60th  wedding 
anniversary.  Their  home  is  at 
Ward,  Delaware  County.  Pa. 

"Daddy"  Willits  was  88  years 
old  last  November  3  and  Mrs. 
Willits  will   be  ^7  on   February    19. 

This  event  in  the  lives  of  the 
Willits  is  being  remembered  by 
hundreds  of  friends  in  Pennsylvania 
and  throughout  the  country. 
"Daddy"  Willits  was  the  organizer 
of  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation in  1916  and  was  its  first 
president.  He  served  four  years  as 
Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  was  treasurer  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange  for  26  years. 

In  addition,  he  was  very  active 
in  the  formation  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Feder- 
ation and  the  Institute  of  Coopera- 
tion, and  was  trustee  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  for  many  years. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  public 
services  rendered  by  "Daddy"  and 
in  which  he  was  counseled  and  en- 
couraged by  Mrs.  Willits. 

Happy  returns! 


N.  E.  Dairy  Conference 
Cancels  Annual  Meeting 

The  Northeastern  Dairy  Con- 
ference annual  meeting,  scheduled 
for  March  22-23.  has  been  post- 
poned indefinitely.  This  announce- 
ment was  made  by  B.  H.  Welty, 
president  of  the  Conference,  who 
stated  that  the  organization  wished 
to  "cooperative  100  percent  with 
the  recent  directive  imposing  a 
ban  on  all  large  meetings  not 
absolutely  essential  to  the  war 
effort." 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Conference  will  meet,  as  well  as 
the  personnel  of  special  committees 
that  have  been  working  on  basic 
dairy  questions  for  the  past  several 
months.  The  reports  of  these  com- 
mittees will  be  published  for  the 
information  and  guidance  of  the 
membership  of  the  Conference. 


Gannon-Fullerton 

On  January  27,  Catherine  V. 
Gannon  (Kay  to  her  many  friends 
in  Inter-State)  became  the  wife  of 
Benjamin  D.  Fullerton. 

Kay's  smiling  face  will  continue 
to  grace  the  Inter-State  office, 
where  she  will  carry  on  her  work  as 
secretary  to  Mr.  Hoffman.  We 
wish  her  all  the  luck  and  happiness 
in  the  world  and  are  glad  we  aren't 
losmg  her. 


The  corn  from  this 
field  will  be  valuable 
this  year,  with  the 
shortage  of  feed.  It 
was  grown  on  the 
farm  of  Clifford  F. 
Mitchell,  Duncans- 
ville.  Pa. 


November  27-28  Selected 
For  1945  Annual  Meeting 

The  dates  of  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday, November  27 -2S,  have  been 
selected  for  the  1945  annual  meeting 
of  Inter-State  Milk  Producers*  Co- 
operative. These  dates  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Directors  at 
its  January  meeting  and  have  been 
reserved  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel. 

Because  of  the  ban  on  conventions 
which  became  effective  Feb.  1 ,  the 
status  of  Inter-State's  annual  meet- 
ing is  not  yet  certain.  A  future 
course  must  be  worked  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  government  direc- 
tive on  the  subject  which  asks  can- 
cellation of  meetings  not  absolutely 
essential  for  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Developments  must  be  awaited  as 
to  whether  the  meeting  can  be  held 
under  the  usual  plan,  whether  some 
modification  will  be  necessary,  or 
whether  the  meeting  must  be  can- 
celled entirely.  Members  will  be 
kept  informed  of  any  developments. 


More  Dinner  Meetings 

In  addition  to  the  dinner  meetings 
reported  on  other  pages  of  this 
issue,  similar  events  have  been 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  District  7 
on  February  27,  certain  locals  of 
District  12  on  March  I,  Rising  Sun 
Local  of  District  10  on  March  9. 
District  8  on  March  15,  District 
17  on  March  16,  District  15  on 
March  21  and  the  Seaford  Local  of 
District  12  and  Cambridge  and 
Hurlock  Locals  of  District  4  on 
April  3. 

Dates  have  been  tentatively  set 
for  dinner  meetings  in  Districts 
20  and  21  on  April  10,  1  1  and  12. 
The  District  I  dinner  meeting  was 
licid  February  14,  too  late  to  cover 
in  the  February  Review. 


Little  Girl:  "Mamma,  may  I  go 
out  and  playV 

Mama:  "Yes,  but  don't  play 
with  any  of  those  rough  little  boys.  " 

Little  Girl:  "All  right.  Mama,  but 
if  I  find  a  smooth  one  can  I  play 
with  him>  ' 


FLASH 

Subsidy  Rates  Announced 
for  Remainder  of  1945 

February  15  A  phone  call 
from  Washington,  by  General 
Manager  O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr., 
relayed  an  announcement  just 
released  to-day  by  the  War  Food 
Administration  on  subsidy  rates 
for  the  remainder  of  1945. 

He  is  attending  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation,  together 
with  B.  H.  Welty,  A.  R.  Marvel 
and  H.  B.  McDowell. 

These  rates,  including  those 
now  in  effect,  are,  for  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware, $.80  (including  $.10 
drought  payment)  for  January 
through  March;  $.35  for  April 
through  June;  $.45,  July  through 
September;  and  $.70  for  October 
through  December. 

The  rate  in  New  Jesrey  is  $.10 
higher  in  each  of  these  periods. 

The  payments  for  the  two 
periods,  July  through  Decem- 
ber, are  tentative  and  subject  to 
change  if  conditions  require. 

The  payment  for  butterfat 
(delivered  in  cream)  continues 
at  the  present  $.10  per  pound 
through  September  and  from 
October  through  December  the 
rate  will  be  $.16  per  pound  of 
butterfat. 

It  is  noted  that  the  butterfat 
payments  do  not  drop  seasonally 
this  spring  but  will  carry  through 
the  summer  and  then  be  in- 
creased materially  next  fall.  This 
is  in  accord  with  the  recommen- 
dation made  by  the  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
Federation,  that  payments  to 
butter  producers  be  on  such  a 
level  as  to  encourage  production 
of  more  butter. 

Inter-State  has  long  felt  that 
an  adjustment  in  this  respect 
was  in  order  and  has  been  prais- 
ed by  the  Dairy  Record  for  this 
open-minded  stand  on  the  prob- 
lems of  this  sector  of  the  dairy 
industry. 


6 

Class  Prices,  Pennsylvania  Markets 

Philadelphia  Suburban                 'Vum6er  Dec -Jan,     Dec          Jan             Dec.  Jan, 

Altoona.                                               q  ^^  f^       $3,301  $3,319  $2,531  $2,538 

Huntingdon-Tyrone    .....           10  Z2  3  45          \  ll\       \  III         ll^S  ^  ^^^ 

Statewide..                                         y.-t.z  3.45         3.233       3.239         2.498  2  493 

Lancaster.    .:::                                 {  ^  ^0         3.233       3.239         2.498  2.493 

'^  3  73         3  251       3.256        2.498  2  493 


Classification  Percentages 

Pennsylvania  (State  Control)  and  Wilmington 
December  /  ja  ,,  ...   ..  ,..  _ 

Cream  Top  Dairy IQO  Q  a  '''        "^      OOnus 

Each  us  Dairy .  .  94  q  ^  ^  — 

HS'a'n'^'"'*''''^''""^  ^^^  0  3I93  ,S.47  - 

New  Jersey 

Auu  •'«^"«'*>'  Norm  Cream 

Abbotts  Dairies v,^am 

Castanea  Dairy |qq 

Scott-Powell  Dairies \qq 

Supplee- Wills-Jones jqq  


100 
100 
100 


Prices  Paid  for  4'^c  Milk 

Location 


irea 


lA 


Buyer 

pt^t'\    PVl'^'^  ^^ ^    Producers) 

Bechtel.  I.  Lloyd  Royersford.  Pa. . 

Blue  Hen  Farms  Wilmington.  Del. 

Centerville  Producers  Co-op Centerville.  Md. 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington.  Del. 

Cream  Top  Dairy Uncaster.  Pa. . 

Delamore  Dairy Wilmington    D-l 

fZ  ^Tl^x    r    r^  ^ West  Chester.  Pa! 

Everett  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co Everett.  Pa.  10  Z2 

r'^^TlPA*""^  Wilmington.  Del. . '.'.'.:    -. 

L.reenhiil  Dairy yj(/^\ 


14 


1A 


Highland  Dairy  Products Doe  Run.^'pa 


Del. 


lA 
9 
14 


Hoffman's         .  .^  ;  ;  ;  ;    Altoona.  Pa 

Lancaster  Milk  Co Lancaster.  Pa 

M        V     i-D  ^^^  ^o""^  Market. 

New  York  Buyers          ^  201-10  mile  zone.  . 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson.  Pa. 

R   r"  %!7o  IT  T^   .  Lancaster.  Pa. .  .  . 

Rohrer  Med-O-Farms  Dairy Lancaster.  Pa. 

Scott-Powell  Dairies   ^  (N.  J.  Producers)   . 

Strickler   Dean  D.  &  Son Huntingdon.  Pa. 

Supplee-W.lls-Jones Nassau.  Del 

CI  1/.        r,,   .        (N.  J.  Producers).  . 

Sylvan  View  Dairy Uncaster.  Pa. .  |4 

Tri-County  Dairy  Honey  Brook.  Pa. .  |  A 

Waple  Dairy Tyrone    Pa 

West  End  Dairy       ^ Wilmington.  Del. 

Western  Maryland  Dairy Ri,ing  Sun.  Md - 

Williamsburg  Dairy Williamsburg.  Pa.  10  Z2 


9 
14 
14 

I0.Z2 


I0.Z2 


Dec. 

Jan 

$4.03 

$4.00 

3  90 

3  83 

3.80 

3.79 

3.88 

3  86 

3  73 

3.86 

3  90 

3.82 

3.32 

3.91 

3  90 

3  83 

3.83 

3.61 

3  80 

3  80 

3.72 

3  60 

3.50 

3.60 

3.73 

4  03 

4  03 

3  66 

3.64 

4  03 

4.03 

3.73 

3.78 

3  40 

3  91 

3  91 

3  79 

3  79 

Feed  Price  Summary— Dec.  and  Jan. 

Compiled  by  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  Inc. 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers 


Dec 
1944 

Wheat  Bran 51   20 

16%  Mixed  Dairy  Ration         56  64 
24%  ••  "  ..     62  67 

Jan. 
1945 

Wheat  Bran 51   20 

16%  Mixed  Dairy  Ration         55  67 
24% 62  33 


Nov. 
1944 

($  per  T.) 
51   90 
57.56 
62  67 


Dec. 
1943 

($  per  T.) 
51.85 
59  24 
63  60 


Dec.  Jan. 

1944  1944 

($  per  T.)  ($  per  T.) 

51   20  52  50 

56  64  58.60 

62  67  64.25 


%  Change,  Dec,  1944 
compared  with 
Nov.  1944      Dec.  1943 

-  L35  -  I  25 

-  1 .  60  -^  4  49 
0                  -   I    31 

%  Change,  Jan.,  1945 

compared  with 
Dec.  1944      Jan.  1944 

0  -  2  48 

-  L71  -  5  00 

-  0  54  -  2  99 


"Yes'm.  the  children's  names  all 

start     with     an     haitch.       There's 

Orace.  'Erbert.  'Enry.  'Arold,  'Ar- 

nett—all  except  the  last  one  and  we 

named  'er  Halice." 


Lost  every  year  through  farm 
accidents — as  many  man-days  as 
would  be  required  to  produce  the 
average  annual  wheat  crop  of  the 
United  States. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Class  Prices 

Wilmington 

F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  4 

Class  I 

December  $3.93 

January  3.93 

February  3.93 

New  Jersey 
F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  3.5% 
Class  I 
December  $3.83 

January  3.83 

February  3.83 

The  price  of  4%  milk  of  each 
20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds 
price  of  3.5%  milk. 


milk 
Class  II 
$3,114 
3.134 


milk 
Class  II 
$2.67 
2.67 
2.67 
class  is 
than  the 


Prices  of         ♦Cream     JDry  Skimmilk 
December  $24,925  11. 4964  ff 

January  24.969  1 1.6891  ff 

—Per  40-quart  can  of  40  percent  cream. 
I     Per  pound  of  roller  process  dry  skimmilk. 
each  as  used  in  determining  the  Phila- 
delphia Class  1 1  price. 

Average  Price  New  York  92-Score  Butter 

The  quoted  price  has  been  46.75  per 
pound  since  January.  1943.  this  price  in- 
cludmg  rollback  subsidy  payments  since 
June,  1943. 

Prices  reported  as  paid  by  handlers  in 
markets  not  under  Federal  control  are 
determined  according  to  price  schedules 
furnished  by  the  handler  or  from  statements 
furnished  with  milk  checks  and  checked  in 
the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  pre- 
miums which  individual  producers  may 
earn. 


The 


le  butterfat  differential  is  5  cents  per 
P*»»nt  in  all  Pennsylvania  markets  listed 
except  Philadelphia  where  it  is  4  cents.  The. 
differential  in  Wilmington  and  in  N« 
Jersey  markets  is  also  4  cents  a  point. 


<ew 


Thanks,   Inter-State 

Twin  Elms  Farms, 
Goldsboro.  Maryland. 
January  17th.  1945. 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative 

40  f  North  Broad  Street 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Gentlemen: — 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  prompt 
and  fair  way  you  took  care  of  our  claim; 
because  of  scarlet  fever  we  were  unable  to 
sell  our  milk.  It  was  a  great  help  to  us 
to  be  a  member  of  Cooperative.  Mr.  Louis 
F.  Tomev  delivered  our  check  to  us  prompt- 
ly. All  dairymen  should  belong  to  Coopera- 
tive and  cooperate  with  it. 

Yours  very  truly. 

(5)  Mr.  C.  Harry  Thomas. 


Mrs.  Smith:  "I  wras  quite  out- 
spoken at  the  club  last  night." 

Mr.  Smith:  /I  can't  believe  it. 
dear.     Who  out-spoke  you?" 


For  goodness  sokes  mom,  don't 
ease  up  on  the  milk  production  now 
that    the   war    news    is    favorable!" 


February,  1945 


Prices  4'^"  Milk,  Dec.  and  Jan. 

These  are  the  prices  known  to  have  been  paid — or  not  less  than  the 
minimum  permitted  prices — at  each  plant  location  under  Marketing 
Order  No.  61  for  the  Philadelphia  milk  marketing  area,  as  announced  by 
Market  Administrator  Wm.  P.  Sadler,  for  milk  purchased  during 
December,  1944  and  January,  1945. 


Handler 


Plant  Location 


m 

ijl  Dec. 


y  Wf 
•  x  e 


a  s  Price 


Jan. 
Price 


Market  Average  f.o  b.  Philadelphia  —    $3,946  $3,939 


Abbotts  Dairies. 


Ardmore  Home  Dairies.  .  . 

Baldwin  Dairies 

Bedininster  D'ymn's  Ass'n. 
Bergdoll's.  John  C.  Dairy  . 

Booth.  Chas.  T 

Breuninger  Dairies 


Brookmead  G'rns'y  Dairies 

Brown's  Dairy 

Bucks  Co.  Farms  Dairies .  . 

Buehlers  Dairy 

Clover  Crest  Dairy  Farm  . 

Cooklyn  Milk  Co 

r^ c I    \A    c      r^_-  ,. 

^^lawiuici,  iv».  o.,   LX&iry  .  .   . 

Crystle.  Wm.  H..  Dairy 

Darlington  Bros 

Deger's  Dairy 

Dietrich's  Dairy 

Engel  Dairy 

Ervin's  Dairy 

Frankford  Dairies 

Gailey  Ice  Cream  Co 

Gardenville  D'ymn's  Ass'n. 
Gardenville  Farm  Dairies. 

Gaynor,  Hyland  L 

Gorman  Dairies 

Green  tree  Creamery  Ass'n 
Gross.  Charles,  Dairy 

Grubb's  Dairies 

Mamilton  Dairies 

Hansell.  A.  R 


Harbisons'  Dairies. 


I  Icrnig.  Peter.  Sons. 


Hill  Crest  Farms 

Holiday  Dairy 

Homestead  Guernsey  Farm 

Hutt's  Dairies 

Ivy  Crest  Guernsey  Dairies 
Jersey  Queen  Dairy ..... 
Johnson.  J.  Ward.  Dairy    . 
Lehigh  Valley  Farmers 

Marmer.  John 

Marshall.  T.  Forest 

Martin  Century  Farms.  .  . 

Meyers  Dairies 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy . 
Missimer-Wood-Narcissa.  . 
Montg-Berk  Dairy  Co. .  .  . 

Nelson  Dairies 

Oakes  Dairy  Farm 

Oakland  Farms 

Pennbrook  Milk  Co 

Penn-Reed  Milk  Co. . 
Quaker-Maid  D'y  Products 

Quinn's  Pairies 

Rosenberger's  Dairies 

Schillingcr's  Dairies 


Philadelphia.  Pa. .       — 

Curryville.  Pa 339 

Easton.  Md 283 

Goshen.  Pa 241 

Oxford.  Pa 227 

Port  Allegheny.  Pa.  .416 
Spring  Creek.  Pa..      .451 

Ardmore.  Pa — 

Philadelphia.  Pa. .        - 

Bedminster,  Pa 22 

Boothwyn.  Pa 09 

Chester,  Pa 07 

Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .  — 
Richland  town.  Pa..    .227 

Wayne.  Pa 07 

Glenside.  Pa 07 

Morrisville,  Pa 22 

Willow  Grove.  Pa.     .07 

Newtown,  Pa 13 

Goldsboro  Md. .  .  .y.262 

L^rcxci  1  1111.  i  tt.  .  .  .      — 

Chester.  Pa 07 

Darling.  Pa 09 

Mont  Clare.  Pa 13 

Reading.  Pa 234 

Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .  — 
Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .  — 
Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

Delta.  Pa 248 

Gardenville.  Pa 13 

Doylestown,  Pa 11 

Boothwyn.  Pa 09 

Newtown  Sq..  Pa. .    .07 

Obelisk.  Pa 22 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Media.  Pa 07 

Philadelphia.  Pa. .  — 
Philadelphia.  Pa. .       — 

Mainland.  Pa II 

Philadelphia.  Pa. .  — 
Brandtsville,  Pa. .       .276 

Byers.  Pa 22 

Carlisle.  Pa 276 

Hurlock.  Md 283 

Massey.  Md 241 

MiUville.  Pa 332 

SudlersviUe.  Md. .  .    .248 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Boiling  Springs,  Pa.    .276 

Eddington.  Pa 09 

Norristown.  Pa II 

Chester  Heights.  Pa ..  1 1 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  - 

Hatboro.  Pa 09 

Philadelphia.  Pa. .       — 

Woodlyn.  Pa 07 

Allentown.  Pa 234 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. .    .     — 

Linwood.  Pa 09 

,  Lansdalc,  Pa 11 

Ambler.  Pa 09 

Chester.  Pa 07 

Philadelphia.  Pa.         — 

Boyertown.  Pa 227 

Norristown.  Pa 09 

ChaddsFord.  Pa..  .11 
Fairview  Village. Pa.  .1 1 
Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

Belleville.  Pa 318 

Philadelphia.  Pa...  ~ 
Philadelphia.  Pa. .       — 

Hatfield.  Pa 13 

Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .      — 


$4,000  $3,985 

3.681  3.616 

3.737  3.672 

3.729  3.714 

3.743  3.728 

3.604  3.539 

3.569  3.504 

3.969  3.980 

3.933  3.999 

3.767  3.846 

3.855  3.843 

3.899  3.941 

4.038  4.039 
3.811  3.782 

4.039  4.059 
3.815  3.818 
3.725  3.736 
4.070  4.029 
3.879 
3.710  3.630 


3.827 
3.952 
3.887 
3.617 
4.057 
3.963 
3.936 
3.677 
3.773 
3.976 
3.819 
4.048 
3.626 
4.047 
4.020 
4.048 
3.909 
3.799 
3.961 
3.655 
3.711 
3.655 
3.648 
3.690 
3.599 
3.683 
3.829 
3.523 
4.000 
3.826 
3.907 
3.993 
3.975 
4.036 
3.813 
x3.596 
3.967 
3.899 
3.961 
3.852 
3.975 
4.002 
3.634 
3.842 
3.941 
3.795 
3.909 
3.529 
4.011 
3.918 
3.699 
4.010 


o    n  .1  4 
0.9t*t 

3.801 
3.968 
3.889 
3.633 
4.042 
3.977 
3.897 
3.643 
3.795 
4.002 
3.823 
3.956 
3.626 
4.084 
3.963 
4.069 
3.867 
3.757 
3.958 
3.652 
3.708 
3.652 
3.645 
3.687 
3.596 
3.680 
3.825 
3.519 
3.920 
3.854 
3.842 
4.001 
3.968 
4.063 
3.862 
x3.563 
3.969 
3.897 
3.955 
3.871 
3.943 
4.025 
3.614 
3.875 
3.942 
3.812 
3.930 
3.535 
4.008 
3.920 
3.734 
3.893 


Handler 


Plant  Location 


e 

•  •,2    Dec. 


Price 


Scott-Powell  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. .  . 

Ardmore.  Pa 

Biglerville.  Pa 

Clayton.  Del 

Fairdale.  Pa 

New  Holland.  Pa. . 

;;     ;;        ;;    snowHiii.  Md 

York  Springs,  Pa... 

Shearer.  Paul  B.  &  Co Philadelphia.  Pa. .  . 

...  .Center  Port.  Pa.. 

Suburban  Dairies Manoa.  Pa 

Supplee-Wills-Jones Philadelphia.  Pa. .  . 

Bedford.  Pa 


.  Chambersburg.  Pa. 
Hagerstown,  Md. 
Harrington.  Del..    . 
Huntingdon.  Pa.. 
Leaman  Place.  Pa.. 

Lewistown.  Pa 

Mercersburg.  Pa. 
Mt.  Pleasant.  Del. 
Princess  Anne.  Md. 
Townsend.  Del. .  .  . 

YH  «JI  lUll.    iVIU 


.283 
.241 
.318 
.234 
.304 
.276 

.248 


.332 
.297 
.304 
.262 
.332 
.234 
.311 
.311 
.227 
.297 
.234 
.235 


.234 

.09 
.09 
.09 
.07 

.11 


3.926 
3.926 
3.613 
3.655 
3.578 
3.662 
3.592 
3.620 
3.640 
3.362 
4.107 
3.960 
3.598 
3.650 
3.650 
3.668 
3.598 
3.696 
3.619 
3.619 
3.703 
3.633 
3.696 

•»  i»Te 
O.Ol  %t 

3.931 
3.892 
4.039 
3.677 
4.004 
3.888 
3.802 
3.908 
3.832 
3.966 
3.985 


Jan. 
Price 

3.941 
3.941 
3.628 
3.670 
3.593 
3.677 
3.607 
3.635 
3.789 
3.511 
4.147 
3.938 
3.576 
3.650 
3.650 
3.646 
3.576 
3.674 
3.597 
3.597 
3.681 
3.611 
3.674 


too 


O.Oi 


3.913 
3.917 
4.063 
3.654 
3.941 
3.859 
3.844 
3.914 
3.917 
3.966 
3.992 


Sylvan  Seal  Milk Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

Sypherd's  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

Taylor's  Dairy Jenkintown.  Pa. .  . 

Turner  &  Wescott Glenroy.  Pa 

Walnut  Farms  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

Warners  Dairy Berwyn.  Pa 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms Wawa,  Pa 

Willow  Ridge  Farm Hatboro.  Pa 

Wilmer  Dairies Conshohocken.  Pa 

Wissahickon  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

Witch  wood  Dairy Spring  House.  Pa. 

* — The  location  differentials  set  forth  in  this  column  are  as  provided 
in  paragraphs  961.8(d)  and  961.8(e)  of  the  marketing  order.  The 
location  differential  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  961 .8(d)  is  22  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  delivered  at  plants  located  31  to  40  miles 
from  City  Hall  in  Philadelphia  and  an  additional  0.7  cent  for  each 
additional  10  miles  (33.9  cents  in  201-10  mile  zone).  Under  para- 
graph 961.8(e)  an  additional  deduction  of  3  cents  per  hundredweight 
is  permitted  at  such  plants  and  has  been  deducted  in  determining 
the  minimum  permitted  prices.  Where  a  price  higher  than  the 
minimum  is  paid  or  the  intention  to  pay  a  higher  price  is  made 
known  such  price  is  then  reported.  Paragraph  961.8(e)  permits 
deductions  of  7  to  1 3  cents  per  hundredweight,  as  listed  in  the 
tabulation,  on  milk  delivered  at  plants  II  to  30  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia City  Hall. 

X    -Will  pay  butterfat  differential  of  3  cents  F>er  point, 
y  -  Location  differential  of  $.253  effective  in  December. 


MARKET  SUMMARY 


Class  1  price.  4%  milk 
Class  II  price.  4%  milk 
Weighted  average  price 
Class  1.  pounds 
Class  11.  pounds 
Total  pK>unds 
Class  I.  percent 
Class  II.  p>ercent 
Average  butterfat  test.  % 
Number  of  producers 
Pounds  F>er  day  per  farm 
Value  4%  basis 

f.o.b.  Philadelphia      $2,683,730.67 


Jan.  '44 

$4,030 

3.293 

3.931 

63.368.857 

4.349.150 

67.918.007 

93.30 

6.70 

4.03896 

9.385 

233 


Dec.  '44 

$4,050 

3.234 

3.946 

65.499.760 

4.494.012 

69.993.772 

93.38 

6.42 

405195 

9.444 

239 


Jan.  '45 

$4,050 

3.254 

3.939 

67.607.256 

5.028.479 

72.635.735 

93.08 

6.92 

4.0332 

9.433 

248 


$2,762,062.13     $2,861,440.49 


MONEY 


SOLVES  A  LOT  OF  PROBLEMS 

WAR  BONDS- 

help  beat 'the  Axis  today,  help  re-equip  the 
farm  tomorrow 


i 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


HofFman  States  Post  War  Need 

Of  Farmers,  Cooperatives  and  Agriculture 

THE   first   interest  of  dairymen, 
as  long  as  the  war  continues,  is 


to  produce  milk,  regardless  of 
difficulties.  "O.  H.  HoflFman,  Jr., 
general  manager  of  Inter-State, 
told  members  and  their  guests  at 
dinner  meetings  of  District  1  1  held 
at  Oxford.  Pa.,  on  January  23  and 
at  Little  Britain.  Pa.,  on  January  26. 

The  meetings  were  planned  by 
Wm.  P.  Bucher,  president;  Ira  A. 
McPherson,  vice  president; 
Charles  S.  Coates,  secretary-treas- 
urer, and  E.  M.  Crowl,  director  of 
District  II.  and  by  Clayton  L. 
Keener,  fieldman  in  the  area. 

Brief  reports  on  the  annual  dele- 
gate meeting  were  heard  from  the 
delegates  of  the  district,  with  Direc- 
tor Crowl  and  Mr.  Keener  com- 
menting on  recent  developments 
m  the  area.  Frank  Bushek,  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Dairy 
Association,  described  the  adver- 
tising and  merchandizing  job  which 
will  confront  the  dairy  industry 
when  the  war  is  over  and  discussed 
briefly  how  ADA  is  geared  to  handle 
tnat  job.  H.  E.  Jamison,  Inter- 
State  secretary-treasurer,  comment- 
ed on  public  relations  and  especially 
on  the  value  to  the  community  of 
4-H  and  FFA  work. 

A  Report  on  Draft  Policy 

L.  I.  Bolton,  a  member  of  the 
Lancaster  county  draft  board,  re- 
lated the  task  facing  those  boards. 
The  position  on  farm  deferments, 
as  stated  by  him.  is  that  really 
essential  farm  workers  will  be  con- 
tinued in  Class  2C,  but  that  any 
who  may  be  "hiding"  under  agricul- 
tural deferments,  or  any  farm  em- 
ploye who  goes  from  farm  to  farm 
seeking  the  high  dollar  is  to  be 
placed  in  Class  I A  without  delay. 

An  added  feature  of  the  program 
of  the  Oxford  meeting  was  a  demon- 
stration of  sleight  of  hand  and  magic 
by  Dudley  Winter,  Inter-State 
heldman.  The  guests  at  the  Little 
Britain  meeting  were  given  a  dem- 
onstration of  one  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
State  Dairy  Council  tells  the  story 
of  milk  to  school  children.  This 
was  done  by  Mrs.  Adaline  Harri- 
man,  who  gave  a  puppet  show 
which  proved  entertaining  as  well 
as  informative. 

In  his  talk  to  the  members,  Mr. 
HofFman  discussed  with  them  some 
of  the  post  war  difficulties  that 
must  be  faced  when  the  war  is 
over  and  readjustments  in  our  dairy 
program  become  necessary.  "Some 
of   these  matters  are  such   that   no 


one  but  the  individual  producer 
can  take  care  of  them;  others  will 
require  the  action  of  all  producers 
working  together  as  they  have 
never  worked  together  before,"  Hoff- 
man declared. 

In  order  that  our  producers  may 
meet  the  situation  when  the  returns 
from  milk  do  go  down.  Hoffman 
urged  that  every  dairyman  produce 
his  milk  just  as  economically  as 
possible.  "It  is  good  business," 
he  stated,  "to  plan  now  for  ways 
and  means  which  can  be  put  into 
effect  just  as  soon  as  all-out  pro- 
duction at  any  cost  is  no  longer 
the  order  of  the  day." 

A  second  course  we  as  producers 
should  pursue  is  to  reduce  our 
financial  obligations.  Debts  should 
be  paid  off  whenever  possible  and  a 
backlog  built  up  to  meet  the 
expenditures  for  repairs,  replace- 
ments and  improvements  that  are 
sure  to  be  wanted  after  the  war. 

Quality  Finds  Best  Markets 

The  matter  of  quality  received 
special  emphasis.  'Any  person  pay- 
ing money  for  a  product  desires  to 
get  the  best  he  can  for  the  price  and 
this  applies  to  milk  just  as  it  does 
to  shirts,  shoes  or  automobiles," 
declared  Hoffman.  "The  best  way 
of  keeping  our  markets  in  the  post 
war  period  is  to  produce  the  highest 
quality,  best  flavored  milk  we  can. 
Those  of  us  who  meet  that  standard 
and  produce  efficiently  will  keep 
our  markets." 

Inter-State  members  were  ad- 
vised to  carry  out  such  repairs  and 
improvements  right  now  as  they 
can,  considering  labor  and  priority 
difficulties.  Well  chosen  expenditures 
of  this  kind  are  assets  of  permanent 
value,  while  the  future  value  of  a 
dollar  may  be  affected  by  changing 
conditions. 


Just  a  quiet  little  stream  can,  with 
the  aid  of  nature,  make  a  very 
pretty  picture,  as  shown  above. 
This  picture  was  sent  in  by  Jean 
Silcox,  Kennedyville,  Md. 


In  line  with  this,  Hoffman  urged 
that  all  farmers  raise  as  much  of 
their  needs  as  possible  both  for  the 
use  of  their  families  and  for  oper- 
ating their  business.  "We  must 
have  a  minimum  of  swapping  things 
for  dollars  and  those  dollars  for 
other  things,"  he  declared,  adding 
that  very  few  of  us  are  good  enough 
traders  to  win  in  the  long  run  in 
such  transactions. 

The  foregoing  recommendations 
were  described  as  problems  of  the 
individual.  Another  problem  facing 
producers,  but  which  must  be  hand- 
led as  a  market-wide  situation,  is 
that  of  seasonal  variations  in  pro- 
duction. The  leveling  out  of  pro- 
duction, so  as  to  reduce  the  spring 
surplus  and  avoid  fall  shortages, 
niust  be  done  largely  by  the  indi- 
vidual but  market-wide  policies  may 
stimulate  favorable  results.  Of  the 
various  methods  that  have  been 
used  or  proposed  the  possibility  of 
a  seasonal  variation  in  price— a 
modest  reduction  in  the  spring  and 
**  wv»Aiip«^itoa.Liiig  increase  in  trie 
fall — was  outlined  as  probably  the 
most  logical  for  encouraging  more 
even  production. 

A  Danger  in  Subsidies 

The  price  situation  is  likely  to^ 
be  complicated  by  the  subsidy  now 
being  paid  dairymen  in  order  to 
keep  the  consumer  food  costs  down, 
according  to  Hoffman,  who  said 
that,  "This  subsidy  is  a  temporary 
and  make-shift  arrangement. 

"It  is  probable  that  some  day  the 
income  of  labor  will  be  reduced, 
which  will  quite  naturally  precipitate 
a  demand  for  economy  in  govern- 
ment. It  is  natural  to  expect  that 
subsidies,  being  paid  out  of  a 
treasury  already  over-burdened 
with  debt,  will  be  the  first  to  get  the 
ax.  That  may  mean  stopping 
subsidies  at  the  same  time  that 
consumers  will  expect  a  reduction 
in  their  food  prices,  not  knowing 
that  the  government  had  been 
helping  them  all  along  in  getting 
this  food  at  cut-rate  prices  prices 
far  below  cost  of  production." 

Inter-State's  chief  post  war  plan 
is  to  build  the  organization  as 
strong  as  possible.  To  do  this, 
Hoffman  told  the  members,  four 
essentials  must  be  provided: 

1.  A  dependable,  self-reliant  staff. 

2.  A  unified  directorate. 

3.  An  understanding  membership, 
and 

4.  Adequate  funds  to  cope  with 
any  emergency  which  may  arise. 

{Please  turn  to  page  15) 
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The  P.  I.  N.  A.  Meets  -  and  Eab 

Dairy  Council  Nutritionists  Serve  Unusual  Supper  to  Industrial  Nurses 


ON  a  very  rainy  evening  last 
November — the  27th,  to  be 
specific  two  noteworthy  e- 
vents  took  place  in  the  busy  little 
village  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. One  was,  of  course,  the 
annual  banquet  of  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  at  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  The  other  was  a 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Industrial  Nurses  Association  -  held 
in  the  Dairy  Council  auditorium, 
with  the  members  of  our  nutrition 
staff  acting  as  hostesses. 

These  two  affairs,  it  seems  to  your 
correspondent,  had  much  in  com- 
mon. Each  offered  those  who  came 
not  only  food  for  the  body  but 
considerable  food  for  thought:  each 
had  in  mind  the  future  welfare  of  the 
dairy  industry;  and  while  one  was 
establishing  the  principles  by  which 
we  must  be  guided  in  the  days  to 
come,  the  other  was  beginning,  in  a 
small  but  determined  way,  to  put 
those  principles  into  operation. 

At  the  Ben  Franklin,  Curtis  Pub- 
usning  v^ompany  s  Waiter  u.  rulier 
set  the  theme  for  the  major  address 
of  the  evening  like  this:  "We  need, 
in  this  country,  a  new  unity  of 
purpose  of  all  groups  ,  .  .  We  need 
to  get  together,  all  face  forward, 
and  swinging  in  step,  march  ahead 
to  new  heights  of  American  living 
and  prosperity,  whether  we  call 
ourselves  labor,  farmers,  business- 
men or  something  else."  And  at 
20th  and  Race  Streets,  the  Dairy 
Council,  representing  farmers  and 
businessmen,  was  "getting  together" 
with  the  representatives  of  labor 
to  establish  that  unity  of  purpose 
of  which  Mr.  Fuller  was  speaking. 

A  Group  with  Influence 

The  Philadelphia  Industrial 
Nurses  Association  is  exactly  what 
the  name  indicates,  its  membership 
including  nurses  employed  by  prac- 
tically all  of  the  big  industrial 
plants  in  the  Philadelphia  area  and 
a  good  many  of  the  little  ones. 
Since  this  comparatively  small  group 
of  women  is  responsible,  to  some 
extent,  for  the  health  habits  and 
nutritional  education  of  many  thou- 
sands of  workers,  the  Dairy  Council 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  what  these 
ladies  are  doing  and  thinking. 

It  was  Lucy  Queal's  idea  to  invite  them 
to  bring  their  monthly  meeting  to  our  house 
in  November.  Lucy  handles  all  of  our 
industrial  contacts  and  knew  that  the 
group  followed  the  practise  of  meeting 
somewhere  each  month  for  dinner  and 
discussion.  Why  not.  said  she,  come  to  the 
Dairy  Council  for  a  change  and  let  us 
spread  the  festive  board— -the  charge  to 
be  just  what  it  costs  us,  with  the  exception 
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of    any    dairy    products     they're    "on    the 
house." 

The  ladies  accepted  with  pleasure,  and 
Lucy  and  her  gang  went  to  work.  To  give 
the  affair  ?».  little  color  anrl  keep  it  timely, 
they  prepared  an  "Allied  Country  Supfier" 
— each  nation  contributing  something  to 
the  menu.  With  flags  flying  and  candles 
gleaming,  the  eating  activities  began  with 
borscht.  in  honor  of  the  Soviet  Union 
(borscht  being,  so  they  tell  us,  a  beet  soup 
that  looks  beautiful  and  tastes  wonderful). 
Next,  chow  mein  and  Chinese  cabbage 
salad  for  our  Oriental  allies,  with  toasted 
English  muffins  as  a  bow  to  John  Bull. 
Finale — the  good  old  American  dessert  of 
ice  cream.  (In  case  you're  thinking  that 
de  Gaulle's  newly  recognized  government 
was  slighted — there  was  French  dressing 
on  the  salad!) 

Council  Shows  Its  Work 

After  dinner,  and  before  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Nurses  Association,  those 
assembled  were  brought  up  to  date  on 
available  Dairy  Council  material  for  use  in 
industry  and  business.  Besides  showing 
them  our  newest  posters  and  describing 
our  services,  a  thought  for  the  future  was 
injected  by  Ruth  Tybeskey.  newly-acquired 
member  of  our  dramatic  staflf.  While 
Mr.  Fuller  was  telling  dairy  farmers  that 
the  great  fX)St-war  purchasing  power  will 
be  available  to  them  only  if  they  can  create 
an  increasing  demand  for  their  product. 
Mrs.  Tybeskey  was  suggesting  one  way  it 
can  be  done.  While  admitting  that  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  she  pointed 
out  that  there  are  new  combinations,  and 
suggested  that  a  merger  of  nutrition  and 
dramatics  might  prove  of  great  help  in  the 
work  of  the  industrial  nurse. 

"The  Dairy  Council.  "  she  said,  "has 
found  that  a  message  of  health  can  be 
conveyed  to  school  children  through  the 
medium  of  health  plays  and  puppet  shows 
.  .  .  the  radio  has  shown  that  by  dramatizing 
a  situation  the  product  advertised  can  be 
placed  before  the  public  in  a  very  lasting 
way.  Drama  is  being  used  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  returned  soldiers  .  .  .  for  recruiting 
Red  Cross  workers,  selling  war  bonds  and 
many  other  purposeful  enterprises.  Why 
can't  we  dramatize  our  health  and  nutri- 
tion message  in  an  industrial  organization 
as  well  as  in  an  educational  institution? 


Below  Janette 
Downs ,  Jane 
Furtick,  Doris 
Pen  ke  t  h  man 
and  Lucy  Queal 
-  Dairy  Council 
nutrition  is  ts 
who  served  the 
supper. 


'The  material  would  have  to  be  of  a 
very  different  type  -more  sophisticated 
and  with  an  adult  appeal.  One  could  inject 
much  humor  in  the  scripts  and  at  the  same 
time  deliver  a  very  definite  messs'^e  l^»y* 
ployees  would  gladly  assume  the  roles, 
for  there  are  always  those  in  any  group 
who  enjoy  acting.  The  sketches  should 
be  short  enough  to  be  performed  at  lunch 
hours  or  rest  periods." 

Here  was  a  new  idea,  and  (if  one  can 
judge  by  the  reaction  of  the  nurses)  a  good 
one.  It  looks  very  much  like  the  Dairy 
Council  playwrights  will  retire  to  their 
deep  brown  studies  and  start  work  on 
some  scripts  for  industrial  use  in  the  near 
future,  for  in  our  humble  opinion,  here  is  a 
potential  medium  for  telling  our  story 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook. 

And  so.  while  Mr.  Fuller  talked  about 
progressing  through  cooperation,  we  in  our 
little  way  were  doing  just  that.  Over  a 
plate  of  borscht.  Dairy  Council  had  made 
intimate  contact  with  labor  to  the  extent 
of  some  100.000  workers,  for  those  nurses 
represented  firms  employing  that  many  - 
Cramp's  18.000- Philco's  1 0.000  another 
10.000  at  E.  G.  Budd  Co.  and  on  down 
through  companies  with  less  than  a  hundred 
employees. 

We  have  no  way  of  estimating  the  benefits 
which  may  accrue  from  it  all.  But  re- 
gardless of  what  may  come  in  the  way  of 
results  from  Lucy's  little  shindig,  we  sub- 
mit it  as  a  symbol  of  both  national  and 
international  unity  representatives  of  the 
American  cow  and  the  American  machine 
sitting  down  together  to  share  a  bowl  of 
chow  mein! 

The  new  army  rifle  weighs  8.69 
pounds.  After  it  has  been  carried  a 
few  hours,  the  decimal  point  drops 
out. 

Brembeck:  "What's  the  matter 
with  Howe?  Got  lumbago  or  spinal 
curvature  or  something?" 

Thayer:  "No.  he  has  to  walk  that 
way  to  fit  some  shirts  his  wife 
made  for  him." 


ONLY  BUTTER  CAN  BE  BUTTER 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Quality  and  Efficiency  Needed 

to  Hold  Post  War  Markets,  Byrd  Tells  Members 

EASTERN    Dairymen   must   meet 
squarely   the  responsibility  of 


efficient  production  if  we  are 
to  retain  our  present  position  in  our 
eastern    fluid    milk    markets."      So 
declared  Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd,  president 
of   the    University   of    Maryland   at 
the  annual  dinner  meeting  of  Inter- 
State   members   in    District   9,    held 
at  Middletown.  Del.,  on  February  8. 
Dr.   Byrd  commented,  especially, 
on     the     statesmanship     and     wise 
handling  of  milk  marketing  problems 
that   has  been  evident  in  the  Mid- 
Atlantic   area,    naming,   specifically, 
B.    B.    Derrick,    manager    of    the 
Maryland    and    Virginia    Milk    Pro- 
ducers'    Association;     Dr.     R.     W. 
Shermantine,     manager     of     the 
Maryland    Cooperative    Milk    Pro- 
ducers; and  O.   H.   Hoffman,  Jr., 
manager  of  Inter-State.     He  declar- 
ed that  it  was  through  the  present 
and    previous    sound    operations    of 
these    cooperatives     that    dairymen 
m    this    region    have    attained    their 
present  good  position. 

Meeting  Planned  Locally 

The  Middletown  dinner  meeting 
was  arranged  by  the  officers  of  the 
district,  of  whom  Norman  E.  Ford 
is  president;  B.  H.  Moore,  Jr., 
vice  president;  Jos.  C.  Jarrell, 
secretary-treasurer  and  H.  B.  Mc- 
Dowell, Jr.,  the  director.  Floyd 
Ealy,  fieldman  in  that  area,  worked 
with  the  district  officers  in  develop- 
ing meeting  plans. 

Others  who  appeared  on  the 
program  were  Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr. 
Ealy,  Frank  Bushek,  representing 
the  American  Dairy  Association; 
and  H.  E.  Jamison,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Inter-State.  Ralph 
Walson,  county  agricultural  agent 
was  toastmaster  and  introduced, 
among  others,  Warren  Bucking- 
ham, Mayor  of  Middletown,  and 
Albert  Carvel,  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor of  Delaware. 

A  short  talk  was  made  by  C.  E. 
McCauley,  state  4-H  club  leader, 
who  presented  Marvin  Patterson 
with  a  4-H  dairy  club  award  made 
possible  by  Inter-State.  Olin  Davis, 
Jr.,  a  4-H  club  winner  from  Kent 
county,  Md.,  also  talked  briefly. 

In  his  talk.  Dr.  Byrd  stressed  to 
the  producers  the  need  for  quality, 
stating  that  a  high  quality  product, 
efficiently  produced,  is  the  best 
insurance  in  the  world  against  losing 
their  present  good  markets. 

Pointing  out  that  eastern  markets 
have  recently  found  it  necessary  to 
ship  milk  from  points  far  outside 
the  milk  shed,  he  stated  that  when 


the  war  is  over  producers  who  have 
supplied  that  milk  are  likely  to 
demand  an  opportunity  to  sell  in 
our  eastern  markets.  If  those  out- 
side producers  supply  a  better 
product,  or  can  supply  a  really  good 
product  more  cheaply,  they  will 
stand  a  good  chance  of  getting  a 
part  of  our  eastern  markets. 

Better  cows,  more  milk  per  cow, 
a  better  feeding  program  and  every 
other  possible  efficiency  were  em- 
phasized as  the  eastern  dairyman's 
answer  to  any  such  challenge. 

In  this  connection.  Dr.  Byrd  com- 
plimented the  Delaware  dairymen 
for  their  position  in  asking  their 
legislature  to  appropriate  money  for 
a  full-time  dairy  specialist  in  the 
state.  He  stated  that  money  ap- 
propriated and  used  in  this  manner 
would  be  the  best  possible  invest- 
ment Delaware  could  make. 

Dr.  Byrd  declared  that  America 
has  a  great  future,  despite  a  current 
black    outlook.      "Time    after    time 


since  the  first  settlers  landed  in 
America  our  people  have  experienced 
troubled  times."  declared  Dr.  Byrd, 
adding  that  in  every  instance  the 
country  has  always  pulled  through 
and  has  continued  its  growth  to  a 
larger  and  stronger  country. 

He  cautioned  against  considering 
for  a  moment  the  acceptance  of  any 
alien  philosophy  of  any  kind.  "We 
do  not  need,"  he  said,  "any  new 
type  of  government  to  replace  our 
present  republican  type  of  govern- 
ment. Nor  do  we  need  any  new 
spiritual  philosophy  to  replace  that 
of  our  Lord  which  we  have  lived 
by  for  over  1900  years." 

His  closing  statement  can  well 
apply  to  our  government,  our  co- 
operatives and  our  personal  lives. 
He  said  "Keep  our  courage  in 
spite  of  discouragements  and  disas- 
ter. Build  on  the  ashes  of  disap- 
pointments and  hold  on  to  what  has 
proved  to  be  good  in  our  work  and 
in  our  lives. 


David  H.  Woodward, 
Hockessin,  Del.,  is 
very  proud  of  this 
calf,  with  which  he 
won  first  prize  in  the 
Guernsey  senior  calf 
class  and  first  in  fit- 
ting and  showman' 
ship  at  the  4-H 
County  Fair  at  New- 
ark. 


ADA  Sales  Program 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

number  of  city  newspapers  over  the 
country  carried  the  release  or  com- 
mented editorially  on  a  report  issued 
by  ADA  about   the  reason   for  the 
shortage  of  butter,  thus  helping  ease 
the  consumers*  mind  and  convince 
them  that  the  dairy  farmer  is  doing 
his  very  best  in  that  respect.     Simi- 
lar  comprehensive   and    factual    re- 
ports on  other   matters   have   been 
released  by  ADA  from  time  to  time. 
As  the  dairy  picture  changes  the 
need  for  understanding  of  the  dairy- 
man's   problems    will     become    in- 
creasingly greater.  This  understand- 
ing in  itself  will  be  well  worth  the 
entire  cost  of  ADA  in  a  better  con- 
sumer and  public  attitude. 


Before  Pearl  Harbor  two  dairies 
were  engaged  in  an  advertising 
war.  One  of  the  companies  hired 
a  daredevil  racer  to  drive  a  car 
around  the  town  with  large  placards 
reading 

"This  Daredevil  Drinks  Our 
Milk." 

The  rival  company  came  out  with 
placards    twice    as    large,    reading: 

"You  Don't  Have  To  Be  a 
Daredevil  to  Drink  Our  Milk." 


Irate  Guest:  "There's  an  awful 
odor     in     my     room." 

Manager:  "Why  don't  you  open 
your  door>" 

Irate  Guest:  "What,  and  let  my 
goat  out?" 


February,  1945 

District  25  Members 
Hear  Welty,  Knode 

An  attendance  of  over  140  turned 
out  for  the  District  25  dinner 
meeting  at  Smithsburg,  Md.,  on 
February  7.  Speakers  at  this  event 
included  B.  H.  Welty,  Inter-State's 
president;  J.  H.  Knode,  Franklin 
county  agricultural  extension  agent, 
and  Frank  Bushek,  eastern  Amer- 
ican Dairy  Association  representa- 
tive (see  page  3).  In  addition, 
Dudley  Winter,  Inter-State  field- 
man,  entertained  with  his  sleight 
of  hand  and  demonstration  of  magic. 

In  his  talk,  Welty  discussed  some 
of  the  post  war  problems  which  are 
confronting  dairymen  and  especially 
the  confusion  and  misunderstanding 
that  is  likely  to  result  when  sub- 
sidies are  removed,  especially  if 
there  should  be  a  marked  drop 
in  consumer  buying  power  at  the 
same  time.  He  emphasized  that 
consumers  are  not  aware  that  they 
are  being  subsidized  and  getting 
dairy  products  at  the  bargain  coun- 
ter on  a  pretext  of  holding  down  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  activity  among  farmers  by 
labor  unions,  both  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  was  also  discussed. 
The     danger     to     farmers    of     any 
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unionization  of  farmers  by  labor 
groups  was  stressed. 

The  recent  activity  of  some  busi- 
ness interests  in  the  National  Tax 
Equality  Association  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  members.  This 
development,  it  was  emphasized,  has 
as  its  pretext  the  equalization  of 
taxes.  Actually,  however,  there 
are  many  indications  that  the  back- 
ers of  this  organization  are  bent  on 
restricting  coop>eratives  in  every 
possible  manner. 

Welty  also  informed  the  produc- 
ers present  that  in  the  post  war 
period,  with  modern  developments 
of  transportation,  the  competition 
for  markets  will  be  greatly  broaden- 
ed and  will  make  quality  of  product 
and  efficiency  of  production  more 
imperative  than  ever  before. 

Means  of  obtaining  milk  at  lower 
production  costs  were  outlined  by 
County  Agent  Knode.  His  talk  was 
illustrated  with  colored  slides  and 
he  stressed,  especially,  good  pastures 
and  hay  crops  as  the  first  essential 
of  economical  milk  production. 


Harry:  "My  mother  was  always 
having  trouble  with  my  father  or 
the  furnace. 

I*.rrv     "Wh^  l^Q^*i  ^f^  fK««,^" 

Harry:  "Well,  every  time  she'd 
watch  one  the  other  would  go  out!" 


3adA  Pnioe4. 

For  Winning  Pictures 
in  the 

REVIEW 
PICTURE 
CONTEST 

An   opportunity   to   turn   your 
really  good  snapshots  into  money. 

P^U^d  .  .  . 

$5.00  if  picture  is  used  on  front  page. 
$  1 .00  if  used  on  inside  p>age. 

OfieH.  ia  .  .  , 

Members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative  and  their  families. 

/le4f44€4emeHii  .  .  . 

1.  Clear,  sharp  outlines,  attractive 

background. 

2.  Farm   subject  that  will  interest 
others  on  its  merits. 

3.  Description   of   Picture  —  Who? 
What?  When?  Where? 

4.  Identification  of  sender. 

Mall  to  Intar-Stata  Milk  Produoara  R«vi«w 
401  IM.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia  S.  Pa. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returnsd) 


EGLINTON  JERSEY  DISPERSAL 

Friday,  March  9  —  11  A.M.,  E.W.T. 

Farm  joins  City  Limits,  IVestminster,  Md. 
I  block  East  of  Baltimore  Pike 

35  Registered  Jerseys 

A  complete  dispersal  Eglinton  Farm  Herd 
(A.  M.  Stagg,  Prop.)  with  added  consign- 
ments. 

One  of  Maryland's  Best  Producing  Jersey  Herds 
— records  up  to  499.5  Fat — 7  cows  average 

431.5  lbs.  Fat 

MUCH  POPULAR  BREEDING  AND 
PRODUCTION 

7  daughters  (heifers)  Noble  Dandy,  owned  jointly  with 
Holly  Beach  Farm  and  being  mated  with  the  Malaga  daughters. 
He  is  a  grandson  of  Dreaming  Royalist  and  Victor's  Dandy 
Maiden.  His  dam.  Little  Miss  Victoria  "V.G."  Gold  Medal 
with  13,678  M,  754.2  F — Daughters  of  other  richly  bred  pro- 
duction bulls:  Poppy's  Blonde  Volunteer  (7).  Roseboy's  Dream- 
ing Design  (3).  R.  R.  Gay  Torono  (3).  Judith's  Emblem  of 
Woodside  (2).  Successor's  Gay  Mist  (I).  One  by  Malaga,  whose 
daughters  milk  up  to  40  lbs.  with  first  calf  and  53  lbs.  with  2nd 
calf. 

Breeding  Stock — Fresh  Cows — Springers 

Heifers  —  1  Bull 

T.  B.  Accd.  Bangs'  Cert.  Lunch  at  Sale 

Catalogs  FREE,  write 


H.  C.  Barker,  Sale  Mgr. 
Bel  Air,  Phone  25,  Md. 


Ward  Snarr,  Auct. 
Silver  City,  N.  C. 


WERTHEIMER  HOLSTEIN  DISPERSAL 

Tuesday,  March  13  —  10:30  A.M..  E.W.T. 

FREDERICK,  MD. 

Farm  1  mile  West  of  Frederick,  U.S.  40 

45  Registered  Holsteins 

I^'j^'r^^nT^*  j'^  dispersal  of  the  well-known  Chas.  Wertheimcr 
Herd  of  3U  Head,  plus  1 3  head  consigned  from  other  good  Mary- 
land Herds.  ^ 

Fresh  Cows     Springers     Bred  and  Open  Heifers 

—  Bulls  — 

A  good  place  to  buy  bulls     7  bull  calves  in  the  Wertheimcr  group 

""^5^  AoAJl  "r."*  i?y  *  ^^  ***"  *>^  Dunloggin  Master  Dean 
sold  for  $3200—3  bulls  ready  for  service. 

Chas.  Wertheimcr  has  bred  Holsteins  for  30  yrs      For   13  yrs 
the  herd  has  bee  non  Herd  Test.  Three— 100.000  lb.  cows  were 
developed  here.     Every  animal  has   H.T.  records   on  all  dams 
AH  are  descendants  of  the  famous    Rolo  Pontiac   Fayne.    who 
raised  the  production  of  all  his  daughters  over  their  dams. 

Inheritance  for  High  Production  in  Every 

Animal 

Also  selling  4  good  mules  Feed  Farm  Machinery  - 
Dairy  Equipment. 

Herds  T.  B.  Accd.  Bangs   Cert.  Lunch  at  Salel 

Catalogs  FREE,  write 

Howard  C.  Barker,  Sale  Mgr.  Emmert  Bowlus.  Auct. 
Bel  Air.  Phone  25,  Md.  Frederick.  Md. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Co-ops  Have  Job,  Are  Doing  It 

Says  Dr.  Hood  at  Huntingdon  Dinner  Meeting 


Inter-State  members  in  Hunting- 
don county.  Pa.,  weathered  bitter 
cold  and  drifted  roads  to  turn  out 
for    the    annual    dinner    meeting    of 
District    13,  held  at  Huntingdon  on 
January    25.       Members    and    their 
guests  were  divided,  by  Locals,  into 
groups  for  the  dinner,  going  to  the 
Baptist    and    the    Abbey    Reformed 
churches     in     Huntingdon     for     the 
dmner,      later     assembling     at     the 
auditorium  of  the  latter  church  for 
the  program. 

E.  P.  Young  was  toastmastcr  at 
this  event.  Arrangements  for  the 
dinners  and  the  meeting  were  made 
by  Jos.  Houck,  president.  H.  F. 
Clark,  secretary-treasurer  and  H. 
B.  Stewart,  director  of  District  13. 
and  J.  T.  Plummer,  field  repre- 
sentative. 

The  draft  situation  confronting 
dairymen  was  discussed  by  R.  S. 
Clark,  county  agent,  who  brought 
to  the  members  the  most  recent 
available  information  on  that  mat- 
ter. Clark  also  told  the  members  of 
plans  now  being  considered  for  the 
development  of  an  artificial  insem- 
ination organization  in  Huntingdon 
county  and  adjacent  territory. 
Other  Short  Features 

Brief  talks  were  made  at  the 
meeting  by  J.  T.  Plummer,  field 
representative,  and  H.  E.  Jamison, 
secretary-treasurer  of  Inter-State. 
Norman  Huyett,  farm  poet  and  a 
member  of  the  Alexandria  Local, 
entertained  the  crowd  with  his  hum- 
orous poem  "Pretending." 

The  method  of  operation  of  the 
American  Dairy  Association  and 
how  it  fits  into  the  dairy  picture, 
both  now  and  post  war,  was  describ- 
ed by  Frank  Bushek,  ADA  repre- 
sentative in  the  East. 

O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Inter-State 
general  manager,  discussed  (I)  the 
jobs  of  individual  producers  and  of 
Inter-State  in  helping  win  the  war 
and  (2)  plans  that  can  now  be 
developed  for  coping  with  post  war 
changes  in  the  dairy  picture. 

The    work    of    and    need    for    co- 
operatives    was     presented     to     the 
members  by  Dr.   Kenneth  Hood, 
extension  agricultural  economist  at 
Pennsylvania     State     College.       He 
outlined  in  clear  and  concise  terms 
some   of    the   functions   of   coopera- 
tives, what  they  are  doing  and  how 
they   can    be    made    more   effective. 
Speaking  especially  of  dairy  market- 
ing    cooperatives,     he     emphasized 
that    cooperatives    were,    in    fact,    a 
means    for    dairymen    to    work    to- 
gether in  marketing  their  product. 
It  was  brought  out  that  a  coopera- 


«?«•:■:•:  ^ 
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Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Hood 

tive     organization     is     in     excellent 
position  to  gather  facts  about  milk 
marketing   and    give   skilled    advice 
on^  the    subject,    whereas    the    indi- 
vidual  producer   has   not   the   time, 
the    training    nor    the    facilities    for 
such    work.       He    stated    that    the 
dairyman's  primary  objective  is  the 
production  of  milk  and  that  to  get 
the   most   out   of   that   milk   it   is  a 
matter  of  good   business   to  engage 
the  services  of  a  cooperative  organ- 
ization to  market  the  milk. 

This   marketing  work,   he  stated, 
calls    for    contacts    and    bargaining 
with    buyers    of    the    milk,    or    with 
control     agencies    which    determine 
prices   and    terms   of   sale   as    based 
upon    facts    presented    to    them    by 
interested     parties.        In     addition, 
cooperatives    provide     a    steadying 
influence    on    the    market    through 
their    check-testing    work,    help    in 
hauling    matters   and    quality    work 
and    through    numerous    other    ser- 
vices   which    are    an    essential    part 
of  successful  marketing.     Dr.  Hood 
reported   that   Pennsylvania   had   in 
1944,    178   active   farmers'   coopera- 
tives   with    a    total    membership   of 
about  100.000. 

He  looks  to  cooperatives  for  the 
leadership  which  will  enable  agricul- 
ture to  advance  and  contribute  its 
full  share  to  the  greatness  of  Amer- 
ica. He  called  attention  to  studies 
made  by  Cornell  University  in  1907 
I9I7,  1927  and  1937  showing  each 
decade  a  wider  spread  between  the 
efficient  and  the  inefficient  producer 
and  declared  this  a  challenge  to 
cooperatives. 

Cooperatives,  he  asserted,  cannot 
get  prices  that  will  enable  the  in- 
efficient   to   survive — but    they    can 


help  and  encourage  the  less  efficient 
to  improve  their  methods. 

Speaking  to  the  members  of  their 
responsibilities  toward  the  coopera- 
tives,   Dr.    Hood    stated    that    the 
intricate  details  of  marketing  should 
be  left   to   the  cooperative   but   the 
member  must  be  kept  informed  on 
what   the  cooperative  is  doing  and 
seek  out  information  about  it.     This 
includes  his  attendance  at  meetings, 
the  reading  of  leaflets  and  magazines 
supplied  to  members  and  the  seeking 
of  knowledge  about  the  work  of  the 
cooperative  from  any  other  reliable 
source. 

Responsibilities  Both   Ways 

"Cooperatives  represent  the  best 
features  of  the  American  way  of 
life,"  declared  Dr.  Hood.  He  said 
that  they  have  what  our  boys  are 
fighting  for  and  that  more  of  the 
spirit  of  true  cooperatives  is  needed 
throughout  America. 

"Numerous  groups  are  now  ma- 
neuvering for  special  privileges,"  he 

J 1 !         '"T-L-    :„  j:.  •  I        I'll 

viuviaicu.  I  lie  iiiuiviuuai  is  neip- 
less  in  combating  such  trends.  More- 
over, if  cooperatives  were  considered 
necessary  up  to  the  present  they  are 
imperative  for  the  success  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  future." 

Get  Advice  on  Alfalfa 

The  University  of  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  calls  at- 
tention to  livestock  raisers  that 
few  plants  surpass  alfalfa  in  yield, 
quality  of  forage,  protein  content, 
and  low  cost  of  total  digestible 
nutrients. 

They  warn,  however,  that  "it  is  a 
waste  of  your  money  and   time   to 
seed  alfalfa  on  land  that  does  not 
offer  high  opportunity  for  success." 
It  is  recommended  that  all  farmers 
interested  in  growing  alfalfa  see  their 
county     agricultural     agent     before 
attempting    to    grow    this    valuable 
crop.     He  will  provide  sound  advice 
on  kind  of  soil,  soil  treatment,  drain- 
age,   varieties    and    the    manner    of 
seeding  and  handling  the  crop. 

Mr.  Gregory:  "What  do  you 
mean  by  bringing  Doris  Ann  in  at 
this  hour  of  the  morning?" 

Gay  Blade:  "Had  to  be  at  work 
at  seven." 

Inflation  is  just  high  prices  that 
keep  going  higher  until  our  money 
will  buy  very  little.  The  way  to 
prevent  inflation  is  to  buy  just  as 
little  as  possible.  Instead  of  buying, 
invest  in  War  Bonds. 


February,  1945 
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Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
op>erations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work,  during 
January,  1943. 

Farm  Calls 817 

Non-Farm  Calls 236 

Butterfat  Tests 2798 

Plants  Investigated 32 

Herd  Samples  Tested 220 

Brom  Thymol  Tests 96 

Membership  Solicitations 210 

New  Members  Signed 38 

Meetings 39 

Attendance 3807 

Microscopic  Tests 39 


National  4-H  Club  Week 
Plans  Announced 

The  4-H  Clubs  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Philadelphia  milk 
shed  are  planning  to  join  in  the 
observance  of  National  4-H  Club 
Week.  March  3  to  11,  said  A.  L. 
Baker,  Pennsylvania  state  4-H  club 
agent,  as  he  announced  preliminary 
plans  for  the  event.  Many  clubs 
will  organize  for  1945  that  week, 
he  said. 

National  4-H  Club  Week  has  been 
set  aside  for  former  4-H  club  mem- 
bers to  rededicate  their  interest  and 
efforts,  and  to  cooi>erate  in  bringing 
4-H  activities  to  all  rural  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20 
years,  he  pointed  out.  At  the  same 
time,  the  national  observance  has 
been  designed  to  bring  to  parents 
and  all  adults,  the  part  that  rural 
youth,  through  4-H  Clubs,  is  doing, 
especially  during  these  wartime  con- 
ditions. 

Reminding  that  4-H  work  stresses 
coordination  of  Head,  Hand.  Heart, 
and  Health,  the  club  leader  cited  the 
objective  for  1945.  He  mentioned 
the  continued  efforts  needed  on  the 
food  production  front,  dairying, 
salvage  campaigns,  assisting  war 
bond  drives,  harvests  from  gardens 
and  fields,  the  campaign  for  con- 
servation in  the  home  and  on  the 
farm,  at  the  same  time  keeping 
healthy  and  strong. 

Boys  and  girls  enrolling  in  4-H 
Clubs  choose  their  own  projects,  and 
then  receive  specialized  instruction 
along  those  lines.  Clubs  may  be 
organized  in  all  areas  and  for  both 
boys  and  girls.  Any  communities 
where  no  clubs  now  exist  can  form 
new  clubs,  and  a  special  effort  will 
be  made  this  year  to  extend  the 
club  activities  to  reach  more  boys 
and  girls. 

Inter-State  has  long  recognized 
the  value  of  this  work  and  is  con- 
tinuing, through  1945,  its  program  of 
cooperating  with  the  state  4-H 
club      agencies      in      Pennsylvania. 


Maryland,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey 
in  promoting  4-H  dairy  work.  This, 
experience  has  shown,  is  most  help- 
ful to  4-H  dairy  club  members  and 
is  of  direct  benefit  to  Inter-State  as 
well. 


She  was  on  her  way  home  from  a 
first  aid  class  when  she  saw  a  man 
lying  prone  in  the  middle  of  the 
sidewalk.  His  face  was  cradled 
on  one  arm;  the  other  arm  was 
twisted  under  him  in  a  peculiar 
position.  Without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, she  got  down  on  her  knees 
and  went  to  work. 

"Lady."  said  the  victim  after  a 
few  moments,  "I  don't  know  what 
you're  doing,  but  I  wish  you'd 
quit  tickling  me.  I'm  trying  to  hold 
a  lantern  for  this  fellow  down  in  the 
manhole." 


How  big  is  your  War  Bond  in- 
vestment? Remember  that  it's  go- 
ing to  take  a  lot  of  bonds  to  win  this 
war.  Remember  too  that  the  more 
bonds  you  own.  the  better  off  you'll 
be  in  the  post-war  period. 


Tent-Mate:       "What's    this,    did 

"Nope,  just  borrowed  it  from  the 

rookie  in  the  next  tent.  " 

"What  for:     You  can't  play  it." 
"And    neither   can    he   while    I've 

got  it!" 

THE  FARMER 
TOOK  A  WIFE 


fi 


•  «  • 


and  is  he  lucky! 


Service  star  mother,  housewife  and 
partner!  Your  job  has  been  a  big 
one.  Womanpouer  helped  make 
D-Day  possible  .  .  .  and  hastens 
V-Day! 

Your  efforts  have  been  tireless, 
your  hours  have  been  long,  to  meet 
the  pace  of  wartime  demands  for 
nutritious  milk  products.  The  Ice 
Cream  Industry  pays  tribute  to  a 
job  well  done  .  .  . 

With  peace,  your  war  effort  will 
be  rewarded;  you  and  your  family 
will  enjoy  new  high  standards  of 
dairy  farming.  You  can  look  for- 
ward,  too,  to  the  expansion  of  the 
Ice  Cream  Industry  in  providing 
larger  markets  for  your  milk  as  well 
as  for  fruits,  sugar,  nuts  and  many 
other  farm  products. 

When  you  do  business  with  the 
Ice  Cream  Industry  you  invest  in 
tomorrow. 


MEMBERS 

Free  Advertising 

Active  members  of  Inter-State 
may  place  "for  sale"  or  "wanted" 
advertisements  in  the  Review  with- 
out cost  to  them.  Ads  are  limited 
to  one-inch  space  and  are  published 
without  investigation  or  guarantee. 
Agents*  and  salesmen's  advertising 
not  accepted  in  this  department. 

Your  advertisement  should  reach 
us  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


FOR  SALE:  One  4-year  old  thoroughbred 
chestnut  filly,  no  papers;  one  2-year  old 
thoroughbred  chestnut  gelding,  no  papers; 
and  one  3-year  old  thorou2;hbred  chestnut 
filly,  with  papers.  Paul  DrutnmorKJ. 
Lincoln  University.  Pa. 

FOR    SALE:  Stock    and     impliments, 

February  24.  12:30  P.M..  Bonnie  Brook 
Road.  3  miles  south  of  Carlisle.  Wilbur 
G.  Boyer.  Carlisle,  Pa.,  R.  6. 

FOR  SALE:  One  New  Idea  manure 
spreader.  Good  condition.  John  Mayer. 
Elkton  Road,  Newark.  Del. 

WANTED:  Man  to  work  on  modern  dairy 
farm.  Single  or  married.  Modern  living 
quarters  furnished.  Good  wages  I  lerd 
consists  registered  I  lolsteins.  Write  or 
telephone  William  S.  De  Cou.  Farm  Man- 
ager. George  School,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  500  bu.  Certified  Vicland 
Oats,  home  grown,  28  lbs.  per  bu..  99.86 
pure  seed.  93.50  germination.  $2.00  bu. 
delivered  in  25  bu.  lots  Write  for  price 
on  smaller  lots.  Harvey  Murphy.  R.D.  3, 
Norristown,  Pa. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    ASSOCIATION 
OF    ICE    CREAM    MANUFACTURERS 


Barr  Building 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Seasonal  Supply  Variations 


THE  chart  on  this  page  shows  the 
average  daily  production  of  milk 
by  producers  as  defined  under 
the  Philadelphia  Federal  marketing 
order,  by  months,  since  the  order 
became  effective.  It  shows  also 
(dotted  line)  the  total  Class  I 
sales  of  milk  delivered  by  producers 
under  the  order,  this  including  Class 
I  sales  within  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
keting area  (Philadelphia  and  cer- 
tain suburban  areas)  and  outside  the 
marketing  area.  The  sales  of  Class 
I  milk  within  the  area  are  shown 
separately  (dash-dot  line). 

The  production  line  indicates  that 
an  extreme  drop  in  production  oc- 
curred in  the  latter  part  of  1943,  and 
that  the  corresponding  seasonal  drop 
in  the  latter  part  of  1944  was  not  so 
severe. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
total  Class  I  sales  of  producers'  milk 
shown  on  the  chart  do  not  represent 
all  Class  I  milk  handled  by  dealers. 
For  example,  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, 1943,  and  again  in  October  and 
November,    1944.  dealers  under  the 
Philadelphia  order  disposed  of  more 
milk  in  Class  I  than  producers  deliv- 
ered to  them.      In  Nr.\7*»mk«,-     |Q4^ 
all   Class   I,   including   Class   I   milk 
purchased  from  outside  sources  (not 
shown  on  the  chart)  totalled  2,309, 
532   pounds   daily,   or    13.6   percent 
more  than  the  2,033,492  pounds  de- 
livered daily  by  producers.     In  No- 
vember, 1944,  producers  came  much 
nearer   supplying   total    Class    I    re- 
quirements when  all  Class  I,  includ- 
ing   milk    purchased    from    outside 
sources,     amounted     to     2,359,488 


pounds  daily,  which  was  3.9  per- 
cent more  than  the  2,270,879  pounds 
delivered  daily  by  producers. 

These  facts  emphasize  the  need  for 
a  more  even  production  throughout 
the  year.  It  will  be  noticed  that, 
while  there  is  some  seasonal  varia- 
tion in  Class  I  sales  in  the  marketing 
area,  it  is  far  less  than  the  seasonal 
variation  in  production. 

Finally,     the     chart     shows     the 
trend  in  Class  I  sales  in  the  market- 
ing   area    in     1944.    compared    with 
1943  when  sales  reached  an  unusu- 
ally high  level.     The  highest  point 
reached    by    Class    I    sales    in    the 
marketing  area  was  in  June.    1943, 
which    is    the    base    month    used    in 
determining  sales  quotas  under  War 
Food  Order  No.  79.     In  spite  of  the 
quota    order.    Class    I    sales    in    the 
area    since    September,     1944,    have 
been    running    higher    than    in    the 
corresponding  period  a  year  earlier. 


Plan  Ahead  for  Agriculture 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

ing  taxes  from  us  and  handing  some 
Oi  tiie  tax  money  uack  as  a  part  of 
the  milk  price.  He  drew  a  parallel 
of  developments  in  dictator  control- 
led countries  where  the  first  step 
toward  dictatorship  was  the  control 
of  the  economy  of  the  citizens. 

The  rollback  subsidy  on  butter, 
whereby  the  retail  price  was  reduced 
about  five  cents  a  pound,  was 
described  by  Mr.  Brandt  as  saving, 
at  best,  about  60  cents  per  person 
per  year  and  with  the  present  cur- 


tailed butter  supplies  probably  only 
40  or  50  cents  per  year.  This  saving 
in  living  expense,  inaugurated  to 
"prevent  inflation,"  it  was  pointed 
out,  can  be  wiped  out  with  the 
extra  cost  of  three  or  four  of  the 
present  "inflation"  cigars— cigar 
stands  seemingly  specializing  in  new 
brands  of  "expensive"  cigars.  Two 
or  three  drinks  at  a  cocktail  bar 
or  tavern  will,  likewise,  wipe  out 
a  year's  saving  made  by  the  butter 
"roll  back"  subsidy. 

Condemning  slowdowns  of  work, 
work  stoppages  and  "feather  bed- 
ding" of  jobs  as  being  detrimental 
to  the  progress  and  development  of 
America,  he  declared  that  we  can't 
"do  less  to  have  more"  and  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  own 
labors.  Brandt  insisted  that  prices 
for  farmers'  products  must  permit 
farmers  to  buy  needed  products  of 
labor  and  industry  for  use  in  carry- 
ing on  their  business  and  still  leave 
farmers  a  wage  equal  to  that  paid  to 
labor  and  to  industry. 


HORACE  F.  TEMPLE 

INCORPORATED 


Printers  &  Lithographers 


23S  E.  Gay  Strett 
WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Production  and  Class  I  Sales— Philadelphia 
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Source:  Market  Administrator.  Order  61 
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Post  War  Needs  Stated 
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{Continued  from  page  8) 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  producers  of  any  one  milk 
shed  can  inhabit  an  island  of 
economic  safety  while  others  suffer 
after  the  war,"  Hoffman  said.  "Dif- 
ficulties experienced  by  dairymen 
in  Minnesota  will  be  afflicting  dairy- 
men in  the  Philadelphia  milk  shed 
within  a  month.  This  points  out 
the  need  for  national  strength  in  our 
farm  organizations  just  as  we  needed 
regional  strength  after  World  War 
1." 

This  national  unity  is  now  being 
accomplished.  Hoffman  stated, 
through  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers'  Federation,  of 
which  Inter-State  is  a  member; 
through  the  National  Grange;  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Co- 
operatives and  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  These  organ- 
izations are  generally  recognized 
as  the  "big  four"  of  agriculture 
and  are  in  the  fore-front  in  agricul- 
tural thinking  and  planning. 

The  need  for  national  representa- 
tion of  farm  groups  is  evident. 
Other  groups  are  organized  and  it 
is  generally  recognized  that  some  of 
them  have  acquired  positions  of 
great  influence  and  thus  are  able 
to  guide  the  thinking  and  action  of 
governmental  leaders. 

In  closing  his  talk.  Mr.  Hoffman 
declared  that  if  farm  p>eople  work 
together  and  fight  for  the  principles 
which  they  consider  sound  and 
which  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  American  way  of  life,  then  the 
boys  who  are  fighting  on  battle 
fronts  all  over  .the  world  will  find, 
when  they  come  back,  the  kind  of 
America  for  which  they  have  fought. 


Meeting  Calendar 

February    27—Districi    7    dinner    meeting, 

Hostetter's  Play  Barn  -Bird  In  Hand.  Pa.. 

12:00  noon. 
February     27 — Trenton     Inter-StcUe     Milk 

Market  Committee— \9  W.   State  Street. 

Trenton.  N.  J. 
March      1 — District     12    dinner     meeting — 

time  and  place  to  be  announced. 
March     &     mimington     Inter-State     Milk 

Market  Committee — County  Agent's  office. 

Newark.  Del. 
March  9— Rising  Sun  Local  of  District  10 

dinner    meeting— time    and    place    to    be 

announced. 
March    \'h~Altoona-Huntingdon  Inter-State 

Milk  Market  Com/n(7/«e  -  Hollidaysburg. 

Pa. 
March   15 — District  8  dinner  meeting — time 

and  place  to  be  announced. 
March     16 — District    17    dinner    meeting — 

time  and  place  to  be  announced. 
March   20 — South  Jersey   Inter-State   Milk 

Market  Committee — Woodbury.  N.  J. 
March    21 — District    15    dinner    meeting — 

New  Century  Club.   West  Chester.   Pa. 
April   3 — Dinner  meeting  of  Hurlock  Local 

of  District  12  and  Cambridge  and  Seaford 

Locals  of  District  4. 


"..and  heres 


your 


1 


aundry  room.  Mother  ! 


"This  time  we  won't  have  to  put  it  off  on  account 
of  needing  a  new  tractor.  Come  peace,  it's  as 
good  as  built — and  all  the  other  improvements 
we've  wanted,  to  boot!" 


What  a  tronderful  opportunity  you  have  today,  with  Income  and  sur- 
plus so  high,  to  assure  future  comforts  and  convenience! 

And  what  a  wonderful  feeling  to  know  that  your  money  in  War  Bonds 
buys  twice — gives  you  double  your  money's-worth!  Today,  weapons  of 
victory;  tomorrow,  foundations  of  security. 

You  can  pretty  well  measure  America's  future  welfare  by  the  amount 
of  our  savings  in  War  Bonds.  We  will  be  prosperous  to  the  degree  that 
we  have  national  purchasing  power  after  the  war.  Meanwhile,  every  dollar 
you  invest  in  War  Bonds  hastens  the  war's  end,  saves  American  lives. 
Dollars  in  the  bank  or  in  the  mattress  don't  do  that. 

Every  extra  day  of  war  means  more  than  500  American  homes  bereft  of 
their  sons.  They  are  giving  lives;  will  you  /?«^ dollars.'*  It  is  just  as  essential 
as  fighting.  Yet  it  gives  you  the  world's  best  investment,  besides.  With 
so  many  millions  of  Americans  putting  their  savings  in  War  Bonds,  we 
are  building  the  greatest  reserve  of  security  In  all  economic  history — the 
surest  defense  against  war  Inflation  and  postwar  depression. 

Help  Uncle  Sam  with  your  surplus  dollars!  That's  the  easy  part  of  the 
war  effort.  Buy  more  and  bigger  War  Bonds,  to  buy  more  and  bigger 
weapons  of  victory.  It's  a  privilege  you  are  lucky  to  have. 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review 

Thii  is  an  official  U.  S.  Treasury  aavertisement— prepared  under  auspices  of  Treasury 

Department  and  War  Advertising  Council 


ff 


Man    is    the    only    animal    that 
blushes — or  needs  to. 


We  owe  it  to  every  man  wearing  the  uniform 
of  our  armed  forces  to  keep  on  producing  to  the 
limit   of   our   abilities   until   this   war   is   over. 
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Hearing  at  Philadelphia 
On  February  23 

Proposed  changes  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Market  Order.  No.  61. 
will  be  discussed  at  a  public  hearing 
to  be  held  at  the  Adelphia  Hotel, 
Philadelphia.  February  23.  The 
hearing,  called  by  the  War  Food 
Administration,  will  be  conducted 
jointly  with  the  Pennsylvania  Milk 
Control  Commission. 

This  hearing  will  be  confined  to 
proposed  amendments  to  the  mar- 
keting order  as  published  by  the 
WFA.  and  which  includes  changes 
proposed  by  Inter-State,  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Exchange,  Pennsyl- 
vania Guernsey  Breeders  Associa- 
tion and  by  the  Dairy  and  Poultry 
branch  of  WFA. 

Several  of  the  changes  are  con- 
cerned primarily  with  definitions 
and  with  administrative  matters 
which  will  have  very  little,  if  any, 
effect  on  the  price. 

One  subject  will  be  consideration 
of    a    formula    for    determining    the 
Class   I    price.     This  was  suggested 
by    Inter-State   in   order   to   explore 
the     possibilities     of     this     matter. 
The  formula  would  have  two  main 
features;    one,     the    Class     1     price 
would    fluctuate    up    and    down    ac- 
cording to  (a)  factors  affertinor  ro^t 
of   production,    such   as   labor,    feed 
and  supplies,  and  (b)  demand  factors 
based    upon    payrolls    in    the    Phila- 
delphia area.     The  second  feature  of 
the    formula    would    provide    for    a 
slightly  lower  price  for  milk  in   the 
spring  and  a  compensating  increase 
in     the    fall     months,     in    order     to 
encourage  a  more  level  production. 
Inter-State    has    also    proposed    a 
slight  change  in  the  basis  of  deter- 
mining   the    Class    II    price,    which 
would  result  in  a  slight  increase. 

Both  Class  I  and  Class  II  prices, 
Inter-State  urges,  should  represent 
"over-air*  values  and  if  the  govern- 
ment determines  that  a  part  of  this 
shall  be  paid  through  subsidies, 
buyers  would  make  corresponding 
adjustments  in  prices  they  pay  to 
producers. 

It  is  proposed,  too,  that  the  but- 
terfat  differential  in  paying  produc- 
ers be  increased  from  4  cents  to 
5  cents  per  point  (0.1%)  variation 
in  test. 

Inter-State  has  also  proposed  a 
"distress  milk  provision,"  which 
would  encourage  the  movement  of 
milk  in  periods  of  seasonal  surplus 
and  would  do  so  without  loss  to 
handlers.  Another  suggestion  is  a 
provision  to  guard  against  unrea- 
sonable amounts  of  outside  milk 
being  utilized  in  place  of  milk  from 
producers  covered  by  the  order. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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Vitally-Needed 

MILK 

GROWS  Large,  Deep-Bodied, 

Strong-Boned  CALVES  ! 

EVERY  CALF  raised  on  BEACON  Calf  Starter  will  release 
500  quarts  of  milk  for  vital  military  and  civilian  use!  At  present 
prices,  those  500  quarts  of  milk  are  worth  at  least  $45.00— and 
the  calf  can  be  raised  for  only  $9.00  worth  of  BEACON  Calf 
Starter— a  net  saving  of  $36.00  on  each  calf!  Successful  dairymen 

have  proved  the  practicalness  of  this 

program.  See  your  BEACON  dealer 

for    BEACON    Calf    Starter  — and 

send   the   coupon   for   Dr.    Paul  E. 

Newman's   helpful   new   booklet  — 

FEEDING   FOR    LONG-TIME 

HIGH  PRODUCTION. 


^^^ISiT' 


The  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 


The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  Dr.  Newman's  new  book  at  once. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY :.: STATE 


Mw-^       INTER-STATE  •»,  -h  •^^^h^i 

ilk  Froducer^r-of.  '::^:r^^^ 


ISSUED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMER  BY  INTER-STATl^^^  ».... 
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Philadelphia  8.  Pa..  March.  1945 
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"And,      Doctor,     do     you      think 
cranberries  are  healthy?" 

"I've  never  heard  one  complain." 


Time  spent  now  in  planning  next  summer's  crop  program,  in- 
cluding  getting   seeds   and    fertilizers,    pays   good   dividends. 


Inter-State  4-H  Dairy  Club  Winners    -SeePases 


4-H  Dairy  Cleb  Members 
in  Inter-State  Awards 


Pictures  on  Page  1 


THE  cover  of  this  issae  of  the 
Review  is  given  over  to  state 
winners  in  4-H  dairy  projects. 
Each  of  these  six  young  folks  has 
made  an  outstanding  record  as  a 
4-H  club  memler  and  as  a  4-H  club 
dairyman.  They  have  all  won  a- 
wards  made  possible,  fully  or  in 
part,  through  the  efforts  of  and 
contributions  from  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative.  The  win- 
ners in  each  case  were  selected  by 
4-H  club  leaders. 

Mary  Satterthwaite,  age  16.  of 
Woodside,  Bucks  County,  is  shown 
in  the  upper  left  with  her  favorite 
Holstein.  This  3-year-old  cow  pro- 
duced, in  255  days.  12.755  pounds  of 
milk  containing  485.7  pounds  of 
bjtterfat. 

Mary  has  Leen  in  club  work  eight 
years  and  dairy  club  work  three 
years.  She  has  served  in  various 
olices  in  her  clubs  and  has  inaugu- 
rated several  of  the  most  modern 
dairy  practices  on  the  home  farm, 
including  the  feeding  of  the  recom- 
mended 4-H  ration  to  the  entire 
herd  and  installation  of  slatted 
floor  pens  for  the  calves. 

In  the  upper  right  is  the  picture  of 
Mary  Kurtz,  age  14.  from  Carlisle. 
Cumberland  County.  Pa.,  who  has 
been  in  dairy  club  work  for  five 
years  and  in  home  economics,  capon 
aid  Lee  club  work.  She  has  served 
ii  numerous  club  offices  and  partici- 
pated in  club  activities. 

Her  Holstein  heifer  was  grand 
champion  at  the  1944  CumLerland 
County  FJolstein  calf  club  roundup 
and  as  a  2-year-old  produced,  in 
318  days,  9,464  pounds  of  milk  and 
332  pounds  of  butterfat. 

The  girl  at  the  center  left  is 
Evelyn  Ranck,  age  i  9,  of  Paradise, 
Lancaster  County.  She  has  been  a 
club  member  for  six  years  and  in 
dairy  club  work  for  three  years. 
She,  also,  has  served  in  several  club 
offices  and  has  participated  in  nu- 
merous club  activities. 

She  is  active  in  the  management 
of  the  Ranck  Holstein  herd.  She 
runs  the  milkers,  cleans  and  steri- 
lizes milk  utensils,  has  charge  of  the 
milk  house  and  feeds  the  calves. 

The  record  of  her  2-year-old 
heifer,  in  256  days,  is  6,563  pounds 
of  milk  and  218.9  pounds  of  butter- 
fat.  As  a  3-year-old  the  same  heifer 
is  producing  nearly  40  pounds  of 
milk  and  1%  pounds  of  butterfat  a 
day. 

The  young  man  in  the  right  center 
picture  is  Jack  Webb  of  the  West- 
ville.    Del..    4-H   club   (he   gets   his 


mail  through  the  Goldsboro.  Md.. 
post  office).  He  is  keeping  produc- 
tion and  feed  records  on  the  home 
herd  and  has  inaugurated  improve- 
ments in  feeding  and  handling  the 
entire  herd,  which  have  resulted  in 
higher  milk  production. 

Jack  has  recently  secured  a  good 
purebred  Holstein  bull  as  a  start 
in  building  up  a  high  quality  herd. 

The  young  man  shown  in  the 
picture  in  the  lower  left  is  Marvin 
Patterson  of  Newark,  Del.,  who, 
with  his  mother  and  older  brother, 
is  running  a  dairy  farm  and  improv- 
ing their  feeding  and  general  dairy 
practices  through  the  inspiration 
and  information  Marvin  has  gained 
in  his  4-H  dairy  club  work.  They 
are  succeeding  so  well  that  they  are 
increasing  the  size  of  the  dairy  herd. 

The  young  man  in  the  lower  right 
is  Olin  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Golts,  Md., 
who  won  a  trip  to  the  National  4-H 
Club  Congress  at  Chicago  last 
December.  He  is  developing  a 
Holstein  herd  of  his  own. 

He  recently  appeared  on  the 
program  at  the  dinner  meetings  of 
District  1 9  at  Chestertown,  Md.,  and 
District  9  at  Middletown,  Del.  A 
rather  complete  description  of  his 
4-H  dairy  accomplishments  was 
carried  on  page  5  of  the  January 
Review 

These  winners  are  all  from  Inter- 
State  families.  Inter-State  is  proud 
that  of  the  nine  Pennsylvania  win- 
ners, three  are  from  Inter-State 
families.  Two  of  the  three  Delaware 
winners  are  from  Inter-State  families 
and  Olin  Davis  was  declared  the 
winner  for  the  entire  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland.  His  father  was  chair- 
man of  the  Resolutions  Committee 
at  the  last  Inter-State  annual  meet- 
ing. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 
winners  each  received  a  $25.00  war 
bond.  The  score  card  used  in  Penn- 
sylvania included:  (I)  general  4-H 
club  activity;  (2)  completed  dairy 
club  records  and  (3)  the  member's 
general  dairy  knowledge  and  prac- 
tices which  he  is  following  on  the 
home  farm.  \ 

Other  Pennsylvania  winners  in- 
clude Harry  Fehl,  Cannonsburg; 
Wilson  C.  Roth,  Nazareth;  Byron 
E.  Sollenberger,  Curry ville;  Rob- 
ert Waltz,  Cogan  Station;  Faye 
Wells,  Belle  Vernon,  and  Lewis  A. 
White  of  Carbondale. 

The  third  winner  in  Delaware  was 
Charles  Thomas  of  Camden. 


MILK  PRODUCERSiREVIEW 

Don't  Judge  Land  Values 
By  Present  Price  Levels 

A    warning    has    been    issued    by 
Ivy  W.  Duggan,  Governor  of  the 
Farm     Credit     Administration,     on 
high    prices    for    farm    lands.       He 
says  that,  "Expectations  that  fight- 
ing in   Europe  would   be  prolonged 
have  caused  some  people  in  recent 
nrionths   to   purchase   farms   at   too- 
high  prices  with  the  idea  that  they 
will    receive    war-time    returns    on 
farm  commodities  for  a  longer  time 
and  thus  be  able  to  pay  the  premium 
asked    on    many    farm    properties. 
People    who    purchase    farms   with 
such  thoughts  in  mind  are  merely 
gambling  on  the  length  of  the  war 
and  no  one  knows  very  much  about 
its   duration.      Ordinarily    they    are 
not  farmers. 

"Some  bullish  trends  in  the  cur- 
rent market  include  decline  in  the 
amount  of  cash  down  payments; 
increase  in  the  size  of  mortgages 
being  written;  and  some  increase  in 
the  number  of  resales.  In  some 
areas  now  prices  have  advanced  to 
a  height  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
purchasers  can  pay  for  their  prop- 
erties from  the  ordinary  normal 
returns  from  farming  over  a  series 
of  ypars." 


Capon  Projects  Suggested 
for  4-H  and  FFA  Members 

4-H  club  members  and  members  of 
Future  Farmers  of  America  in  New 
Jersey  have  received  an  appeal  to 
raise  more  poultry  in  1945  in  order 
to  help  avert  the  probable  meat 
shortage  facing  our  country.  This 
appeal  has  been  made  by  Leslie 
M.  Black,  extension  specialist  in 
poultry,  and  W.  Frank  Knowles, 
extension  economist. 

These  specialists  are  suggesting 
that  capon  projects  would  be  espec- 
ially appropriate,  since  caponized 
birds  usually  make  better  use  of 
feeds  and  are  in  big  demand  in  the 
market. 

Members  of  the  FFA  and  4-H 
clubs  interested  in  poultry  projects 
generally,  or  the  capon  project  in 
particular,  are  urged  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  club  leaders,  voca- 
tional agriculture  teachers,  county 
agents  or  extension  specialists  for 
details  on  these  projects. 


Profits  are  a  by-product  of  service. 


Night  fell  and  the  two  tramps 
began  to  look  around  for  a  place  to 
lay  their  heads. 

"What  yer  going  to  use  as  a 
pillow?"  asked  Willie. 

"This  bit  of  drain-pipe,"  said 
Tim. 

"Drain-pipe?"  echoed  his  com- 
panion. "Won't  that  be  a  bit 
hard?" 

"Course  not,"  said  Tim.  I'm 
going  to  stuff  it  with  some  straw." 


March,  1945 


3 -Day  Hearing  Completed 


Inter 'State  Asks  for  Class  I  Formula,  Other  Changes 


THE  hearing  on  proposed  changes 
for  the  marketing  order  for 
Philadelphia  was  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 23-24-26.  The  hearing  was 
conducted  jointly  by  the  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Branch  of  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Control  Commission.  Judge 
Glen  J.  GiflFord  of  WFA  presided, 
with  the  Commission  represented 
by  John  McKee,  chairman. 

The  major  subjects  considered 
at  the  hearing  were  a  formula  for 
determining  Class  I  price,  minor 
changes  in  the  Class  1 1  price  formula, 
different  proposals  for  paying  for 
excess  milk  supplies,  a  change  in  the 
butterfat  differential,  changes  in  the 
regulations  on  the  transfer  of  milk 
between  handlers,  and  a  few  ad- 
ditional points  which  were  largely 
of  an  administrative  nature. 

Following  the  close  of  the  hearing 
all  interested  parties  were  given  until 
March  10  to  file  supplementary 
briefs,  either  supporting  or  opposing 
proposals  presented  at  the  hearing. 
Inter-State's  testimony  was  pre- 
sented by  Earl  E.  Warner,  statis- 
tician and  assistant  secretary-treas- 
urer, who,  with  Counsel  A.  Evans 
Kephart,  also  prepared  the  sup- 
plementary brief. 

Market  Wide  Conditions 

Further  information  on  the  pro- 
duction situation  in  the  milk  shed 
was  given  by  Wm.  L.  Barr,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Agricultural 
Economics  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College;  Allen  G.  Waller,  Head, 
Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, Rutgers  University;  Hugh 
A.  Johnson,  economist  at  the 
University  of  Delaware;  and  A.  B. 
Hamilton,  Associate  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  University 
of  Maryland. 

In  Inter-State's  supplementary 
brief  it  was  asked  that  consideration 
of  the  Class  I  formula  be  deferred 
at  this  time  and  be  made  the  subject 
of  further  inquiry,  perhaps  at  anoth- 
er hearing,  but  that  all  other 
matters  be  acted  upon  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Inter-State's  proposal  on  Class  II 
milk  would  change  the  basis  of  the 
formula  slightly,  both  as  to  the  fat 
value  and  the  solids  value,  and 
would  result  in  a  small  increase  in 
the  Class  1 1  price. 

Opposition  was  expressed  to  the 
proposed  class  for  manufactured 
milk,  but  in  its  place  Inter-State 
urged  a  provision  which  would  per- 
mit handlers  to  return  to  producers 
a    lower    price    for    milk    that    they 


could  not  use  in  their  own  opera- 
tions and  which  was  actually  sold  to 
manufacturers,  this  to  be  limited  to 
the  normal  surplus  season,  the  price 
to  be  determined  according  to  the 
prices  being  paid  producers  at  sjch 
plants  as  normally  would  use  these 
excess  supplies. 

Suggests  5-Cent  Differential 

There  seemed  to  be  general  agree- 
ment that  the  butterfat  differential 
used  in  calculating  producer  pay- 
ments should  be  increased  from  four 
cents  to  five  cents  per  point.  The 
Pennsylvania  Guernsey  Breeders  As- 
sociation proposed  that  the  differ- 
ential be  based  upon  the  actual 
butterfat  value  in  cream,  which, 
during  recent  months,  has  been 
about  6.8  cents  per  point. 

There  was  considerable  discussion 
at  the  hearing  on  the  list  of  milk 
plants  which  would  be  subject  to 
the  order.  Inter-State  asked  that 
all  plants  listed  in  the  order  when 
it  originally  went  into  effect  be 
continued  and  that  the  York  Springs 
and  Biglerville  plants  be  added. 
Opposition  was  expressed  to  remov- 
ing plants  from  the  list,  especially 
while  such  plants  are  in  operation 
and  could  send  milk  into  the  market- 
ing area,  or  could  readily  be  put 
into  operation. 

Opposition  was  also  expressed  to 
any  change  in  the  procedure  for 
determining  the  status  of  plants 
from  which  emergency  supplies  of 
milk  are  being  obtained.  It  was 
felt,  however,  that  the  present 
provision     (now     suspended)     that 


Bobby  Larrimore  of  Sudleraville, 
Md.,  i»  mighty  proud  of  his  calves, 
which  took  first  and  second  places 
at  the  4-H  fair  at  Centerville. 


plants  shipping  into  the  market  le.s 
than  20  days  during  October,  Nc- 
vemLer,  December  and  January  are 
not  classified  as  producer  milk 
plants  might  lc  modined  so  that  the 
rule  would  apply  during  all  months 
except  April.  May  and  June. 

The  proposal  made  oy  the  Daiiy 
and  Poultry  Branch  to  regulate  tie 
classification  of  milk  moved  from 
one  plant  to  another  was  supported 
by  Inter-State  because  it  would  help 
prevent  undue  amounts  of  Outside 
milk  being  put  in  Class  I  over  milk 
received  from  regular  producers. 
It  was  also  felt  that,  should  post 
war  conditions  change  the  market- 
ing picture  to  any  great  extent,  such 
a  provision  would  add  to  the  sta:jil- 
ity  of  the  market. 

Clarify  Gradd  A  Payments 

The  Dairy  and  Poultry  Branch 
also  proposed  an  addition  to  the 
order  which  would  ass  ire  that  pro- 
ducers would  Le  paid  a  Grade  A 
premium  ror  as  much  muK.  as  any 
buyer  sold  as  GraJe  A  milk.  The 
effect  of  this  change  would  be 
specincally  to  write  into  the  order 
a  policy  followed  in  the  present 
administration  of  the  order. 

A  rather  extensive  discission  oc- 
curred on  the  proposed  Class  1 
formula.  Consideration  of  a  form- 
ula was  requested  by  Inter-State 
and  was  included  in  the  call  of  the 
hearing.  A  tentative  for.nula  was 
developed  by  the  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Branch  which  was  based  upon  two 
main  factors;  (a)  cost  of  production 
and  (o)  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  consuming  puulic. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  pre- 
sented by  the  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Branch  and  by  handler  representa- 
tives. Professor  C.  W.  Pierce, 
Agricultural  Economics  Depart- 
ment. Pennsylvania  State  College, 
presented  an  analysis  of  milk  price 
formulae  and  their  e.Tects  and  the 
results  of  a  questionnaire  survey 
among  economists  at  other  insti- 
tutions. 

The  Proposed  Class  I  Formula 

An  additional  feature  of  the  form- 
ula proposeJ  by  the  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Branch  provideJ  for  in- 
creases in  the  Class  I  price  daring 
Octo  er.  November  and  December 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  during 
April.  May  and  June.  The  prices 
during  the  other  months  of  the  year 
would  be  mid-way  between  the 
spring,  and  fall  levels,  assuming  the 
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3-Month  Subsidy  Check 
Available  in  April 

Milk  producers  can  get  the  sub- 
sidy payment  on  milk,  shipped  dur- 
ing January,  February  and  March 
through  their  county  committees 
during  the  month  of  April.  Please 
note  that  this  payment  covers  a 
three-month  period  instead  of  two 
months  as  formerly. 

Producers  are  cautioned  to  be 
sure  and  make  application  for  this 
subsidy  before  the  end  of  April  or 
they  may  be  unable  to  collect  it. 

We  wish  to  call  attention,  again, 
to  the  fact  that  the  subsidy  rate 
for  producers  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland     and     Delaware     during 


April.  May  and  June  will  be  $.35 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  instead 
of  $.80  as  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year.  The  rate  in  New  Jersey 
is  $.10  per  hundredweight  higher, 
that  is.  $.90  during  the  first  quarter 
and  $.45  April  through  June. 

The  tentatively  announced  rate 
for  July,  August  and  September  is 
$.45  per  hundredweight  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware  and  Maryland 
and  $.55  in  New  Jersey.  The  rate 
for  October  through  December  is 
$.70  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  and  $.80  in  New  Jersey. 

The  rates  for  July  through  Decem- 
ber, it  must  be  noted,  are  tentative 
and  are  dependent  upon  funds  being 
voted  for  that  purpose  and  are 
subject  to  review  by  the  War  Food 
Administration. 


Farm  Help  Subject  to 
Federal  Income  Tax 

Any  person  who  anticipates  an 
income  of  $500.00  or  more  during  the 
year  is  required  to  file  an  estimated 
income  tax  return  if  his  income  tax 
is  not  withheld  by  his  employer. 
This  applies  to  farm  labor  as  well  as 
to  others. 

A  itw  ic4v.(.  ciicii.  tarm  Aiei|j  la  taAauic 
and  must  file  reports  under  this  law 
makes  it  necessary,  also,  for  their 
employers  to  file  a  report  with  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  listing  wages  of 
$500.00  or  more  paid  to  any  em- 
ploye. 

The  estimated  income  tax  return 
for  1945  is  due  not  later  than  March 
1  5  from  each  wage  earner  who  anti- 
cipates that  his  year's  earnings  will 
be  over  $500.00  and  his  income  tax 
is  not  withheld.  If  an  appreciable 
change  in  income  should  occur,  a 
revised  estimate  may  be  filed  by 
June  15,  September  15,  or  January 
1  5  of  the  next  year.  One-fourth  of 
the  year's  estimated  tax  must  be  paid 
with  the  March  1  5  report  and  a  like 
amount  on  the  15th  of  June,  Sep- 
tember and  the  next  January. 

A  final  return  must  be  filed  by  the 
next  March  15  or  it  may  be  filed 
and  final  settlement  made  when  the 
January  1 5  payment  is  sent  in. 

When  making  the  report  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  employer  files 
form  1096,  and  also  a  copy  of  1099 
for  each  of  his  employes  of  which  a 
copy  is  given  the  employe. 

Since  the  matter  of  board  and 
lodging  furnished  employes  may 
enter  into  this  picture,  it  is  advised 
that  each  farmer  with  help  hired 
on  that  basis  get  in  touch  with  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  or 
someone  well  versed  in  income  tax 
matters,  to  determine  whether  he 
must  report  a  reasonable  valuation 
for  such  services  as  a  part  of  the 
employe's  wages. 


Personal  Glimpses 

Among  the  directors  of  the  Mifflin 
County  Dairy  Cattle  Breeding  As- 
sociation are  John  C.  Fleming, 
Belleville;  H.  H.  Bradford,  Lewis- 
town;  John  S.  Hanawalt,  McVey- 
town;  Geo.  I.  Kenepp,  Mattawana 
and  Luther  J.  Dunmire,  N4cVey- 
town.  Hanawalt  was  elected  vice- 
president. 

At  the  dispersal  sale  of  his  Hol- 
stein  herd,  John  W.  Eby,  Gordon- 
ville,  received  a  top  price  of  $500.00 
for  two  of  his  cows.  The  34  head, 
including  all  ages,  averaged  $295.00 

The  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Artificial  Breeding  Cooperative,  at 
its  recent  annual  meeting,  named, 
among  others,  the  following  dairy- 
men to  its  Board  of  Directors; 
Earl  L.  Groff,  Strasburg;  James  T. 
Hastings,  Kirkwood;  and  H.  K. 
Martin,  Goodville. 

Friends  of  Albert  Wilson,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  District  2,  were 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  sudden  death 
of  his  wife  on  February  26.  The 
Wilsons  had  just  gotten  their  dairy 
well  established  on  their  farm  near 
Robbinsville. 


Woodstown  FFA  Boys 
Stage  Farm  Show 

The  Woodstown  FFA  Farm  Show, 
held  annually  at  the  Woodstown, 
N.  J.,  high  school,  again  broke  its 
attendance  record,  with  more  than 
800  people  at  the  recent  event.  This 
was  the  twelfth  annual  show  held 
by  the  Woodstown  chapter  of  FFA. 

In  addition  to  the  new  attendance 
record,  a  number  of  other  records 
were  broken.  FFA  members  par- 
ticipated in  a  milk  drinking  contest, 
which  was  won  by  Harold  Roberts 
of  Woodstown,  who  drank  one  quart 
of  milk  in  one  minute  and  fourteen 
seconds  from  a  special  calf  feeding 
bucket. 

In  the  milking  contest  Elmer 
Pool  of  Swedesboro  was  the  FFA 
winner,  with  10.9  pounds  drawn 
in  two  minutes.  The  champion 
girl  milker  was  Jerry  Danner  of 
Woodstown,  with  I  1.2  pounds  in 
two  minutes,  while  Miss  Alice 
Ware  of  Woodstown  was  the  best 
milker  among  the  women  faculty 
members,  getting  4.5  pounds  in 
two  minutes. 

Prizes  were  also  awarded  for 
skill  and  speed  in  apple  packing, 
picking  chickens,  husking  corn  and 
sawing  wood.  A  large  poultry 
exhibit  was  a  major  feature  of  the 
show,  with  other  exhibits  including 
eggs,  corn,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
grains  and  nuts. 

The  grand  champion  exhibitor 
at  the  show  was  Vincent  Zoppina 
of  Woodstown. 

Famous  Last  Words:  "Well,  if  he 
won't  dim  his,  1  won't  dim  mine." 


March,  1945 


Private  Elijah  C. 
Perdue  is  now  on 
leave  from  his  farm 
and  family  at  Snow 
Hill,  Md.,  but  as 
soon  as  his  job  over- 
seas is  completed  he 
is  coming  back  to 
Patsy  and  the  folks. 


Are  You  Moving? 

Send  Chan'je  of  Address 

Have  you  moved  recently  or  are 
you  going  to  move?  If  so,  please 
drop  a  card  to  Inter-State,  giving 
us  your  old  address  and  your  new 
address. 

If  in  moving,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  you  have  changed  shipper 
numbers  with  your  buyer,  or  chang- 
ed buyers,  let  us  know  promptly, 
giving  us  full  information  about  the 
change. 

Sending  us  this  notice  will  assure 
prompt  and  authentic  corrections 
in  our  records  of  your  address 
which  are  essential  in  mailing  the 
Review,  in  sending  meeting  notices 
and  in  keeping  complete  and  ac- 
curate the  record  of  your  milk 
shipments. 

These  notices  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  rendering  of  many 
other  Inter-State  services  that  you 
may  wish  to  use  from  time  to  time. 


Milk,  Cream  Quotas  Raised 
Under  FDO  79 

Sales  quotas  for  milk,  cream  and 
dairy  products  have  been  increased 
for  Philadelphia  and  nearby  milk 
markets,  under  War  Food  Order  79. 

Effective  March  I .  milk  dealers 
will  be  allowed  to  sell  a  daily  aver- 
age of  milk  of  ten  percent  more 
than  this  base  amount,  which  was 
determined  as  the  daily  average  of 
June,  1943.  The  former  quota  was 
100  percent. 

The  sales  quota  of  fluid  cream, 
based  on  butterfat  content,  was 
increased  from  75  percent  of  the 
June,  1943,  sales  to  90  percent. 

Sales  of  by-products,  such  as 
cottage  cheese,  have  been  removed 
from  the  quota,  there  being  no  limit 
on  the  amount  of  these  products 
that  a  milk  dealer  may  sell. 

In  announcing  these  quota  in- 
creases, Wm.  P.  Sadler,  Market 
Agent,  stated  that  "Consistent  both 
with  the  present  increased  wartime 
needs  for  manufactured  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  a  prospective  flush  pro- 
duction greater  than  average"  these 


quotas  are  effective  until  further 
notice. 

The  quota  increases  for  the  Phila- 
delphia, Camden.  Wilmington,  Lan- 
caster and  other  nearby  markets 
have  received  the  approval  of  the 
chief  of  the  dairy  and  poultry  branch 
of  the  War  Food  Administration. 

No  indication  has  been  given  as  to 
how  long  the  increased  quotas  will  be 
effective.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will 
remain  in  effect  at  least  through  the 
flush  production  season. 


Daily  Weight  Slips 
Asked  in  New  Bill 

Many  milk  producers  have  been 
asking  that  they  be  supplied  with  a 
day  by  day  record  of  their  milk  ship- 
ments, this  to  be  supplied  by  the 
buyer.  A  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  by 
Daniel  H.  Erb  of  Blair  county. 
Bill  H-671,  which  will  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  daily  weight  slips 
through  the  changing  of  one  word 
in  the  present  milk  control  law. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  law 
by  striking  out  the  word  "may"  and 
substituting  the  word  "shall"  in  a 
sentence  in  Section  608  of  the  law, 
which  would  then  read  as  follows: 

"Provided,  however,  that  a  writ- 
ten statment  of  weights  shall  be 
given  daily  to  the  producer  or  his 
agent,  in  lieu  of  such  periodic  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  milk  de- 
livered unless  the  Comission  other- 
wise provides.  " 

Delegates  to  Inter-State's  annual 
meetings,  several  different  times, 
considered  this  matter  and  approved 
resolutions  asking  for  this  change. 


Teacher:  "Willie,  define  the  word 
pmicture." 

Willie-  "A  puncture  is  a  little 
hole  in  a  tire,  found  a  great  distance 
from  a  garage." 


Let's  Give  Testers  a  Break 

This  admonition  was  given  to 
members  of  dairy  herd  improve- 
ment associations  in  West  Virginia 
in  the  monthly  letter  from  Gerald 
Heebink,  extension  dairyman. 

He  asked  for  cooperation  between 
the  tester  and  the  association  mem- 
bers, in  order  to  get  the  greatest 
possible  good  out  of  DHIA  member- 
ship. In  this  letter  he  said  that. 
"At  best  the  life  of  a  tester  is  not 
an  easy  one  with  a  different  bed, 
different  food  and  a  different  en- 
vironment to  take  day  after  day. 
Letting  him  shift  for  himself  or 
treating  him  as  an  itinerant  farm 
hand  certainly  makes  the  job  less 
inviting. 

"The  good  tester  doesn't  expect 
or  desire  special  consideration  or 
undue  hospitality,  but  he  will  do 
better  work  and  serve  the  associa- 
tion longer  if  he  receives  a  reasonable 
amount  of  cooperation  from  the 
member,  his  family  and  hired  men 
who  handle  the  dairy  herd. 

"Here  are  some  of  the  things  a 
tester  appreciates  and  has  the  right 
to  expect:  (I)  A  comfortable  bed, 
(2)  a  quiet  place  where  he  can  work 
on  records  in  comfort  and  without 
disturbances.  (3)  lots  of  hot  water 

for   *-*»et-inc3r   ann    wash'"*'  f»rminm^nl'. 

(4)  a  warm  place  to  test  the  milk, 

(5)  prompt  payment  of  the  testing 
fee  and  (6)  an  opportunity  to  get 
from  the  member  each  month, 
without  waste  of  time,  information 
which  he  needs  to  keep  good  records 
for  the  member. 

"A  mutually  friendly  attitude  be- 
tween member  and  tester  has  a  very 
wholesome  effect  on  raising  the 
quality  of  the  tester's  services, 
which  in  turn  increases  the  value 
of  his  service  to  the  member.  The 
alert  tester  invites  members  to 
check  his  records  and  to  discuss  them 
with  him." 


Boys  Get  Farm  Training 

The  Philadelphia  school  system  is 
again  carrying  on  a  course  of 
training  for  boys  which  will  fit  them 
for  farm  work.  This  program  is  in 
charge  of  Bertram  L.  Lutton,  who 
desires  to  learn  the  needs  for  services 
of  these  boys  as  soon  as  those  needs 
are  determined. 

It  is  understood  that  requests  for 
help  may  be  made  direct  to  Mr. 
Lutton,  whose  address  is  Board  of 
Education  Building.  Philadelphia, 
or  through  county  committees  m 
charge  of  placements  of  farm  help. 


Safety  of  farmers  and  farm  work- 
ers is  vital  to  victory  now.  But 
safety  is  important  all  the  time — 
in  peace  or  war — to  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  farm  people. 


"Say,  Bill,  if  you  had  five  bucks 
in    your    pocket,    what    would    you 

think?"  ,  ,      , 

Bill:    "I'd  think  I  had  somebody 

else's  pants  on.  " 
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Class  Prices,  Pennsylvania  Markets 

Na^^e                                       at'^'^^u  ,^'^*^{             Class//                     Class/// 

p.-,  J  ,   if     c   u     L                      Number  Jan. -Feb.     Jan.         Feb.  Jan             Feb 

Ph.UdeIph.a  Suburban ,A  $3  83       $V3I9$3   324  $r5"3'8       $2   340 

u     ?•       .       -r                                      ^  ^70         3  239       3  247  2  493         2  497 

Hunti^don-Tyrone                          I0.Z2  3  45         3  239       3  247  2  493         2  497 

Lancaster |4  373         3  25^       3254  2  493         2  497 


Classification  Percentages 

Pennsylvania  (State  Control)  and  Wilmington 

Cr.  J-ZlZr. L  '^  'i  '[!   -A- Bonus 

bachus  Dairy 94  q  ^  " 

Everett  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co.        30  63  0  29   51  19  96  Z 

Hoftman's 53  ^  26  0 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co 58  0  42  0 

New  Jersey 
February  Norm  Cream 

Abbotts  Dairies 

Castanea  Dairy \q/q  

Scott-Powell  Dairies |00  

Supplee-Wills-Jones |00 


100 
100 
100 


Prices  Paid  for  4'^o  Milk 

Location 


Area 

(N.  J.  Producers) 

Royersford.  Pa IA 


Buyer 

Abbotts  Dairies. 
Bechtel.  I.  Lloyd 

Blue  Hen  Farms        .         Wilmington.  Del 

Centerville  Producers  Co-op Centerville.  Md. 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington,  Del 

Cream  Top  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa. 

L>airy Wilmington,  Del 


14 


Delamore 

^.l!"»^7lf .'  .       ^  ^    ■    '  F-t  Chester.  Pa  IA 


A, 


I r- r^^ 


r-     .     .    r^   .  .  — fc^verett,  Pa. 

rraim  s  Dairies WJI, 


IU,Z2 


9 

14 


9 

14 
14 


Immgton,  Del.. .  . 

v^r^nniii  i^airy Wilmington,  Del .. .  . 

Hoffman  s         .  .^ Altoona.  Pa 

Lancaster  Milk  Co Lancaster,  Pa 

V ,        w     10  ^®^  Yo'"'^  Market   . 

New  York  Buyers 201-10  mile  zone.  .  . 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson,  Pa 

Queen  Dairy      ^ Lancaster,  Pa 

Kohrer  Med-O-Farms  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa. 

Scott-Powell  Dairies   ^  (N.  J.  Producers).  .  :  .  . 

btrickler    Dean  D.  &  Son Huntingdon.  Pa 10.Z2 

Supplee-Wills-Jones .       .  : Nassau,  Del 

o    ,  V-        r^   •        ('^    J    Producers) ~ 

Sylvan  View  Dairy Lancaster.  Pa.    .  I4 

\Y/"i    '??'?'  C)airy  JJoney  Brook.  Pa IA 

W     .  P^'K  Tyrone.  Pa 10.Z2 

West  End  Dairy    ^  ^ Wilmington.  Del - 

Western  Maryland  Dairy Rising  Sun.  Md. 

Williamsburg  Dairy Williamsburg.  Pa.         "  10  Z2 


Jan. 

$4  00 
3  83 
3  83 
3  79 
3  86 
3  73 
3  90 
3  82 
3  23 
3  90 
3  83 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4. 

3 

3 

4. 

3 

3 

3 


60 
80 
80 
60 
50 
80 
73 
03 
40 
64 
03 
73 
73 
40 


3  91 
3  79 


Feb. 
$3.96 


3.76 
3  92 

3.88 


3  88 
3  84 


3  58 
3.80 

4  03 

3  60 
4.03 


3  91 
3  79 


Feed  Price  Summary — February,  1945 

Compiled  by  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative.  Inc 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers 


Feb 
1945 

($  per  T.) 

Wheat  Bran 50  80 

16%  Mixed  Dairy  Ration         55  55 
24% 62  65 


Jan. 
1945 

($  per  T  ) 

51  20 
55  67 
62.33 


Feb. 
1944 

($  per  T.) 

51.50 
58  93 
64   10 


%  Change,  Feb.,  1945 
compared  with 
Jan.  1945      Feb.   1944 

-  .78  -   1   36 

-  22  -  5  74 
+     51  -  2  26 


Make  Mine  Strawberry 

While  spending  eleven  days  on  a 
life  raft,  Lieutenant  Commander 
Robert  H.  Price  is  reported  by  the 
Houston,  Texas,  Press  as  having 
dreamed  of  mounds  of  strawberry 
ice  cream. 

Following  his  rescue  by  a  destroy- 
er, he  said,  "When  1  thought  of 
something  to  eat,  five-gallon  cans  of 
strawberry  ice  cream  always  seemed 
to  appear  before  my  eyes." 


Two  lovers  walking  down  the 
street  —  She  trips,  he  murmurs, 
"Careful,  sweet!"  Now  wed,  they 
walk  the  self-same  street,  she  trips, 
he  growls,  "Pick  up  your  feet!" 

Teacher:  "Among  our  spelling 
words  for  today,  children,  we  find 
the  word  'hence.'  Now,  Billy, 
give  me  a  sentence  with  'hence'." 

Billy:  "Hence  are  female  chick- 
ens." 


MILK  PRODUCtRS  REVIEW 


Class  Prices 

Wilmington 

F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  4; 
Class  I 
January  $3.93 

February  3.93 

March  3.93 


^  milk 
Class  I! 
$3,134 
3.112 


New  Jersey 


F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk 


Class  1 
January  $3.83 

February  3.83 

March  3.83 

Ihe  price  oi  4%  milk  of  each  class  is 
20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than  the 
price  of  3.5%  milk. 


Class  II 
$2.67 
2.67 
2.67 


♦Cream  tDry  Skimmilk 
$24,969  11.6891^ 


Prices  of 
January 

February  24.984  11.3690f' 

*   -Per  40-quart  can  of  40  percent  cream 
+    -Per  pound  of  roller  process  dry  skimmilk. 
each  as  used  in  determining  the  Phila- 
delphia Class  1 1  price. 


Average  Price  New  York  92-Score  Butter 

The  quoted  price  has  been  46.73  per 
pound  since  January.  1943.  this  price  in- 
cluding rollback  subsidy  payments  since 
June.  1943. 


Prices  reported  as  paid  by  handlers  in 
markets  not  under  Federal  control  are 
determined  according  to  price  schedules 
furnished  by  the  handler  or  from  statements 
furnished  with  milk  checks  and  checked  in 
the  Inter-State  office. 

The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  pre- 
miums which  individual  producers  may 
earn. 

The  butterfat  differential  is  5  cents  per 
point  in  all  Pennsylvania  markets  listed 
except  Philadelphia  where  it  is  4  cents.  The 
differential  in  Wilmington  and  in  New 
Jersey  markets  is  also  4  cents  a  point. 

Prices  Paid  for  3.5%  Milk 
By  South  Jersey  Buyers 
December,  1944 

Grade  "A" 
Buyer  &  Premium 

Abbotts  Dairies  $4  2223 

Arrowhead  Shoemaker      4 .  23 

Bundick  Dairy 

Castanea  Dairy 

Conover,  C.  L. 

Decker,  Conrad 

Dennery  Dairies 

Holly  Ravine  Dairy 

Kligerman  Dairy 

Locust  Lane  Farms 

Millside  Farms 

N.  J.  Milk  Products  Co 

Parks  Dairy 

Rainier 's  Dairy 

Scott-Powell  Dairies 

Supplee-Wills-Jones 

Sylvan  Seal 

Trenton  Dairy 

Wilson  Dairy 


4  23 
4  0887 
4.23 
3  99 

3  838 

4  23 
4  218 
4   162 

3  966 

4  23 
4.23 
4  23 
4.23 


Grade 
•♦B'* 

$3.83 
3  83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3  83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.761 
3.83 
3.83 

These  prices  were  reported  to  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  by  the  New 
Jersey  Milk  Control  Board  as  the  average 
prices  paid  by  these  buyers  for  all  milk  in 
the  respective  grades.  Prices  received  by 
individual  producers  will  vary  from  these 
prices  as  their  respective  returns  may  be 
influenced  by  their  relative  amounts  of 
norm  and  excess  milk. 

"How  come  you  didn't  turn  out?'* 
demanded  the  sergeant.  "Didn't 
you  hear  the  bugle  blow  reveille?" 

"Honest,  sergeant,  I'm  afraid  I'm 
going  to  be  a  flop  as  a  soldier.  I 
don't  know  one  durn  tune  from 
another." 


4.23 


March,  1945 


Prices  4^"  Milk,  Jan.  and  Feb 

These  are  the  prices  known  to  have  been  paid— or  not  less  than  the 
minimum  permitted  prices — at  each  plant  location  under  Marketing 
Order  No.  61  for  the  Philadelphia  milk  marketing  area,  as  announced  by 
Market  Administrator  Wm.  P.  Sadler,  for  milk  purchased  during 
January  and  February,  1945. 


Handler 


Plant  Location 


•5  i-    i.» 
Jal  Price 


Feb. 
Price 


Market  Average  f  .o  b.  Philadelphia  —    $3,939  $3,914 


.22 
.09 
.07 


13 
.262 


Abbotts  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. .       — 

*;  "       Curryville,  Pa 339 

'\  "      Easton.  Md 283 

Goshen,  Pa 241 

;;  "      Oxford.  Pa 227 

']  "      Port  Allegheny,  Pa.   .416 

Spring  Creek,  Pa..      .431 

Ardmore  Home  Dairies ....  Ardmore,  Pa — 

Baldwin  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

Bedminster  D'ymn's  Ass'n. .  Bedminster,  Pa. .  . 
Bergdoll's.  John  C,  Dairy .    Boothwyn,  Pa. 

Booth,  Chas.  T Chester,  Pa 

Breuninger  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

Richlandtown,  Pa.     .227 

Brookmead  G'rns'y  Dairies .  Wayne,  Pa 07 

Brown's  Dairy Glenside,  Pa 07 

Bucks  Co.  Farms  Dairies .  .    Morrisville,  Pa 22 

Buehlers  Dairy. Willow  Grove,  Pa..     .07 

Clover  Crest  Dairy  Farm  .  .  Newtown,  Pa. .  .  . 

Crawford.  M.S.,  Dairy  .  .  .  Drexel  Hill,  Pa.    .       — 

Crystle.  Wm.  H.,  Dairy.    .   Chester,  Pa 07 

Darlington  Bros Darling,  Pa 09 

Deger's  Dairy Mont  Clare,  Pa 13 

Dietrich's  Dairy Reading,  Pa 234 

Engel  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .     — 

Ervin's  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .     — 

Frankford  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .     — 

Gailey  Ice  Cream  Co Delta,  Pa 248 

Gardenville  D'ymn's  Ass'n.  Gardenville,  Pa 13 

Gardenville  Farm  Dairies. .    Doylestown,  Pa II 

Gaynor,  Hyland  L Boothwyn,  Pa 09 

Gorman  Dairies Newtown  Sq.,  Pa. .    .07 

Greentree  Creamery  Ass'n .  .  Obelisk,  Pa 22 

Gross.  Charles,  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .     — 

Grubb's  Dairies Media,  Pa. 07 

1  lamilton  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .     — 

I  lansell.  A.  R Philadelphia,  Pa.         — 

•*      Mainland,  Pa 11 

Harbisons'  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa.         — 

"       Brandtsville.  Pa.        .276 

" Byers.  Pa 22 

"       Carlisle.  Pa 276 

"       Hurlock,  Md 283 

" Massey,  Md 241 

"       Millville,  Pa 332 

"       Sudlersville,  Md.        .248 

Hernig,  Peter,  Sons Philadelphia,  Pa.         — 

Boiling  Springs.  Pa.   .276 

Hill  Crest  Farms Eddington,  Pa 09 

Holiday  Dairy Norristown,  Pa 11 

Homestead  Guernsey  Farm  Chester  Heights,  Pa.  .  1 1 

Hutt's  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. .       — 

Ivy  Crest  Guernsey  Dairies .  Hatboro,  Pa 09 

Jersey  Queen  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa.         — 

Johnson.  J.  Ward,  Dairy       Woodlyn,  Pa  07 

Lehigh  Valley  Farmers.  .  .  .  Allentown,  Pa 234 

Marmer,  John  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. .         — 

Marshall,  T.  Forest Linwood,  Pa 09 

Martin  Century  Farms .     .    Lansdale,  P^, 1 1 

Meyers  Dairies Ambler,  Pa 09 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy  .     .    Chester,  Pa 07 

Missimer-Wood-Narcissa   .    Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

Montg-Berk  Dairy  Co Boyertown,  Pa. 

Nelson  Dairies Norristown,  Pa. . 

Oakes  Dairy  Farm Chadds  Ford,  Pa.. 

Oakland  Farms      , Fairview  Village,Pa 

Pennbrook  Milk  Co Philadelphia.  Pa. .        — 

Penn-Reed  Milk  Co Belleville,  Pa 318 

Quaker-Maid  D'y  Products. Philadelphia,  Pa. .       — 
Quinn's  Dairies    ...  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rosenberger's  Dairies Hatfield,  Pa 

Schillinger's  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. 


.227 
.09 
.11 
.11 


13 


$3,985 
3.616 
3.672 
3.714 
3.728 
3.539 
3.504 
3.980 
3.999 
3.846 
3.843 
3.941 
4.039 
3.812 
4.059 
3.818 
3.736 
4.029 

3.630 
3.944 
3.801 
3.968 
3.889 
3.633 
4.042 
3.977 
3.897 
3.643 
3.795 
4.002 
3.823 
3.956 
3.626 
4.084 
3.963 
4.069 
3.867 
3.757 
3.958 
3.652 
3.708 
3.652 
3.645 
3.687 
3.596 
3.680 
3.825 
3.519 
3.920 
3.854 
3.842 
4.001 
3.968 
4.063 
3.862 
x3.563 
3.969 
3.897 
3.955 
3.871 
3.943 
4.025 
3.614 
3.875 
3.942 
3.812 
3.930 
3.535 
4.008 
3.920 
3.734 
3.893 


$3,961 
3.592 
3.648 
3.690 
3.704 
3.515 
3.480 
3.930 
3.985 
3.802 
3.841 
3.930 
4.028 
3.771 
4.050 
3.817 
3.703 
4.023 
3.859 

3.902 
3.789 
3.952 
3.860 
3.583 
4.048 
3.904 
3.899 
3.620 
3.811 
4.002 
3.876 
3.927 
3.624 
4.071 
3.949 
4.018 
3.881 
3.771 
3.934 
3.628 
3.684 
3.628 
3.621 
3.663 
3.572 
3.656 
3.810 
3.504 
3.850 
3.841 
3.880 
3.996 
3.993 
4.040 
3.836 
x3.566 
3.888 
3.892 
3.923 
3.856 
3.956 
4.032 
3.610 
3.855 
3.923 
3.813 
3.903 
3.415 
3.969 
3.921 
3.662 
3.964 


Handler  Plant  Location 

Scott-Powell  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

Ardmore.  Pa 


Biglerville.  Pa 283 

Clayton.  Del 241 

Fairdale,  Pa 318 

New  Holland.  Pa..     .234 

Snow  Hill.  Md 304 

.276 


York  Springs,  Pa. 

Shearer,  Paul  B.  &  Co Philadelphia,  Pa. 

...    Center  Port.  Pa.. 

Suburban  Dairies Manoa.  Pa 

Supplee-Wills-Jones Philadelphia,  Pa. , 

Bedford.  Pa 


Chambersburg.  Pa. 

Hagerstown.  Md. .  . 

Harrington.  Del.. 

Huntingdon.  Pa.. 

Leaman  Place.  Pa.. 

Lewistown.  Pa 311 

.311 
.227 
.797 
.234 


Mercersburg.  Pa. .  . 

;;  "        "        Mt.  Pleasant,  Del. 

Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Townsend.  Del. .  .  . 

"       "        Worton.  Md 255 

Sylvan  Seal  Milk Philadelphia.  Pa.  .  .     — 

Sypherd's  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

Taylor's  Dairy Jenkintown.  Pa  ... 

Turner  &  Wescott Glenroy,  Pa 234 

Walnut  Farms  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .     — 

Warners  Dairy Berwyn.  Pa 09 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms Wawa.  Pa 09 

Willow  Ridge  Farm Hatboro.  Pa 09 

Wilmer  Dairies Conshohocken.  Pa..   .07 

Wissahickon  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

Witchwood  Dairy Spring  House,  Pa.      .11 

*  The  location  differentials  set  forth  in  this  column  are  as  provided 
in  paragraphs  961.8(d)  and  961.8(e)  of  the  marketing  order.  The 
location  differential  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  961 .8(d)  is  22  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  delivered  at  plants  located  31  to  40  miles 
from  City  Hall  in  Philadelphia  and  an  additional  0.7  cent  for  each 
additional  10  miles  (33.9  cents  in  201-10  mile  zone).  Under  para- 
graph 961 .8(e)  an  additional  deduction  of  3  cents  per  hundredweight 
is  permitted  at  such  plants  and  has  been  deducted  in  determining 
the  minimum  permitted  prices.  Where  a  price  higher  than  the 
minimum  is  paid  or  the  intention  to  pay  a  higher  price  is  made 
known  such  price  is  then  reported.  Paragraph  961.8(e)  permits 
deductions  of  7  to  13  cents  per  hundredweight,  as  listed  in  the 
tabulation,  on  milk  delivered  at  plants  II  to  30  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia City  Hall. 
X — Will  pay  butterfat  differential  of  5  cents  per  point. 


I    . 

•,2.s    Jan. 

^5 1  Price 
$3,941 
3.941 
3.628 
3.670 
3.593 
3.677 
3.607 
3.635 
3.789 
3.511 
4.147 
3.938 
3.576 
3.650 
3.650 
3.646 
3.576 
3.674 
3.597 
3.597 
3.681 
3.611 
3.674 
3.S53 
3.913 
3.917 
4.063 
3.654 
3.941 
3.859 
3.844 
3.914 
3.917 
3.966 
3.992 


.248 


.332 
.297 
.304 
.262 
.332 
.234 


Feb. 
Price 

$3,900 
3.900 
3.587 
3.629 
3.552 
3.636 
3.566 
3.594 
3.685 
3.407 
4.107 
3.899 
3.537 
3.650 
3.650 
3.607 
3.537 
3.635 
3.558 
3.558 
3.642 
3.572 
3.635 
3.614 
3.875 
3.907 
4.102 
3.618 
3.955 
3.823 
3.792 
3.880 
3.828 
3.967 
3.981 


Class  I  price,  4  %  milk 
Class  II  price,  4%  milk 
Weighted  average  price 
Class  1,  F)ounds 
Class  II,  pounds 
Total  pounds 
Class  I,  percent 
Class  II.  percent 
Average  butterfat  test,   % 
Number  of  producers 
Pounds  per  day  per  farm 
Value  4%  basis 

f.o.b.  Philadelphia      $2. 


^KET  SUMMARY 

Feb.  '44 

Jan.  '45 

Feb.  '45 

$4,050 

$4050 

$4,030 

3.290 

3.254 

3.232 

3.924 

3.939 

3.914 

62.674,683 

67,607.256 

63,481,939 

5,248,100 

5,028,479 

6.208,115 

67,922,783 

72.635,735 

69.690.054 

9227 

93.08 

91.09 

7.73 

6.92 

8.91 

3.97344 

4.0352 

3.98103 

9,502 

9.433 

9.400 

246 

248 

265 

655.482.69 

$2,861,440.49 

$2,727,512.06 

MONEY 


SOLVES  A  LOT  OF  PROBLEMS 

WAR  BONDS- 

help  beat  the  Axis  today,  hclp're-equip  th« 
farm  tomorrow 


8 


Lower  Fees,  Yellow  Color, 

01eo*s  Aim  in  Legislative  Drive 


Oeven  bills  on  oleomargarine  have 
*^  been  tossed  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  hopper  so  far  during  this 
session.  Of  these,  two  have  been 
sponsored  by  agricultural  groups. 
They  are  Senate  Bill  87,  by  Paul  M. 
Crider  of  Adams  and  Franklin 
Counties  and  House  Bill  457  by 
Furman  Gyger  of  Chester  County. 
These  bills  both  propose  to  extend 
the  time  for  permitting  state  institu- 
tions to  buy  and  use  imitation 
butter  or  oleomargarine  when  butter 
is  not  available. 

The  Crider  bill  has  passed  the 
Senate  and,  it  is  stated,  will  proba- 
bly be  considered  in  the  House  in 
preference  to  the  Gyger  bill.  It 
provides  definitely  that  permission 
to  use  butter  substitutes  in  feeding 
of  inmates  and  employees  of  charity 
or  penal  institutions  shall  expire  on 
May  31.  1947. 

Three  of  the  bills  provide  for 
the  reduction  of  the  license  fee 
which  is  assessed  against  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers  and  retailers 
Bill  H-489.  introduced  by  Wm.  H. 
....•azi&crs,  .jr.,  Kji  i^ciaware  v^-ounty, 
would  reduce  the  retail  license  fee 
from  $100.00  to  $25.00.  Of  more 
importance,  however,  this  bill  would 
remove  from  the  present  law  all 
reference  to  coloration  of  oleo- 
margarine, which,  it  is  believed  by 
many,  would  open  the  way  to  sub- 
stituting the  colored  imitation  prod- 
uct for  butter  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  buyer. 

Bill  H-603,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gyger,  provides  for  the  reduction  of 
present  license  fees  by  one-half,  that 
is,  making  the  manufacturers'  license 
fee  $500.00;  the  wholesalers'  $250.00; 
the  retailers'  $50.00,  hotel  or  restau- 
rant dining  rooms  $25.00  and  board- 
ing house  proprietors,  $5.00. 

Bill  H-694,  introduced  by  Charles 
H.  Brunner,  Jr.,  Montgomery 
County,  privides  for  the  reduction 
of  wholesalers'  license  fee  from 
$500.00  to  $100.00;  the  retailers' 
fee  from  $100.00  to  $25.00  and 
would  leave  the  manufacturers'  li- 
cense at  $1,000,  the  hotel  or  restau- 
rant dining  room  license  at  $50.00 
and  the  boarding  house  license  at 
$10.00. 

Two  bills  have  been  introduced  by 
Reuben  A.  Nagel,  Beaver  County, 
and  Wm.  J.  Yester,  Allegheny 
County.  Bill  N-245  would  eliminate 
the  payment  of  license  fees  entirely 
by  any  and  all  manufacturers  or 
handlers.  It  appears  that  the  bill 
would  still  retain  the  provision  for  a 
license  without  fee. 

Bill  H-253,  by  the  same  authors, 
seems  to  be  a  compromise  between 


the  present  act  and  proposals  in 
H-245,  but  the  effect  would  be 
practically  the  same  as  H-245.  This 
bill  provides  that  manufacturers 
of  oleomargarine,  butterine  or  simi- 
lar substances  would  still  be  re- 
quired to  be  licensed  and  pay  license 
fees,  except  if  their  products  be 
manufactured  of  pure  vegetable 
oils. 

With  practically  all  oleomargarine 
and  related  products  now  being 
made  only  of  vegetable  oils,  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would,  for  practical 
purposes,  nullify  any  and  all  control 
over  oleomargarine  and  any  attempt 
that  its  manufacturers  or  handlers 
might    make    to    imitate    butter   or 
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substitute  this  product  for  butter. 
This  bill  provides  penalties  for 
selling,  or  offering  for  sale,  as  or  for 
butter  any  such  products,  or  com- 
bining them  with  butter  and  then 
offering  them  for  sale.  This,  it  is 
feared,  would  be  too  much  like 
taking  down  a  fence  next  to  a 
neighbor's  pasture  and  then  penal- 
izing the  cows  in  the  two  herds  for 
mingling  together. 

Dairy  cooperatives  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Pennsylvania  Council 
of  Farm  Organizations  are  watching 
these  bills  carefully  and  are  opposing 
any  and  every  move  which  may 
break  down  the  bars  and  permit 
oleomargarine  or  imitation  butter 
to  be  masqueraded  as  butter  to  the 
detriment  of  consumers,  legitimate 
manufacturers  and  handlers  of  both 
butter  and  oleomargarine,  and  the 
producers  of  butter. 


Secondary  Markets 


Trenton 


The  Trenton  Secondary  Market 
Committee  met  on  January  30,  at 
which  time  an  agreement  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  members  of  the 
committee  and  representatives  of 
Castanea  Dairy  Company,  relative 
to  the  sales  plan  for  the  ensuing 
year.  This  agreement  was  submitted 
to  the  Milk  Control  Board  for  con- 
sideration and  has  since  been  ap- 
proved. 

The  probable  course  of  oleo- 
margarine legislation  in  New  Jersey 
was  discussed  but  no  formal  action 
was  taken. 

Of  special  interest  at  this  meeting 
were  the  discussions  on  two  talks 
given  at  the  New  Jersey  Farmers 
Week,  one  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Claude  R.  Wickard,  on 
"Full  Employment — Key  to  Farm 
Prosperity."  and  the  other  by  B.  H. 
Welty,  Inter-State's  president,  "The 
Effect  of  State  and  Federal  Regula- 
tions on  Dairy  Cooperatives." 

At  the  committee  meeting  on 
February  27,  the  hauling  situation 
was  discussed,  with  special  reference 
to  the  possibility  of  the  induction 
of  some  of  the  men  now  engaged  in 
hauling  milk,  and  plans  were  made 
to  handle  emergencies  that  might 
result  from  the  drafting  of  haulers. 

Production  per  farm  appears  to 
be  increasing  somewhat,  but  this  is 
about  balanced  by  the  selling  of 
herds. 


ties.  A  dealer  committee  has  been 
at  work  on  developing  plans  for 
utilizing  all  milk  shipped  by  regular 
producers. 

The  annual  dinner  meeting  of 
District  7  was  held  on  F'^^^^'ar"  ^7 
with  an  excellent  turnout.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  meeting  was  the 
presentation  of  4-H  awards  to 
Evelyn  Ranck,  who  was  one  of 
the  state  winners  selected  by  state 
4-H  club  leaders. 

Evelyn  received  three  awards; 
one  for  state-wide  achievement, 
made  possible  by  Inter-State,  the 
Pittsburgh  District  Dairy  Council 
and  the  Dairymen's  League;  another 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Holstein  As- 
sociation and  a  third  by  the  Lan- 
caster County  Guernsey  Breeders' 
Association. 

Further  details  of  the  meeting  are 
given  on  page  1  I . 

A  county  dairy  industry  trans- 
portation co-ordinating  committee 
has  been  set  up  in  the  county, 
consisting  of  four  producers,  four 
dealers  and  four  haulers.  The 
committee  is  working  with  the 
state  ODT  office  to  effect  all  possible 
savings  in  the  transportation  of 
milk  from  farm  to  market,  in  order 
to  conserve  gasoline,  tires  and  trucks. 


Lancaster 


Indications  in  the  Lancaster  area 
point  to  production  in  the  spring 
months  which  will  approach  the 
limitof  the  capacity  of  local  facili- 


The  editor  in  charge  of  the  per- 
sonal inquiry  column  opened  his 
seventieth  letter  with  a  groan. 

"I  have  lost  three  husbands,"  a 
lady  reader  had  written  very  confi- 
dentially, "and  now  have  the  offer 
of  the  fourth.    Shall  I  accept  him?" 

The  editor  dipped  his  pen  in  the 
ink.    This  was  the  last  straw. 

"If  you  have  lost  three  husbands," 
he  wrote,  "I  should  say  you  are 
much  too  careless  to  be  trusted  with 
the  fourth." 


March,  1945 


"THREE   PEBBLES" 


PROBABLY    the    most    important 
question    for    which    the    Dairy 
Council     has    had    to    find    an 
answer  is  this:    How  can  we  deliver 
our  message  to  the  greatest  number 
of  people  in  the  most  effective  way? 

As  far  as  youth  is  concerned,  it 
has  long  since  become  evident  that 
the  direct  approach  is  best,  and  the 
Council's  school  program  has  been 
built  on  that  principle.  Through  the 
medium  of  puppet  shows,  health 
dramatizations  and  monologues,  the 
field  staff  has  made  it  a  point  to 
come  face  to  face  with  as  many  of 
the  school-age  youngsters  of  this 
area  as  has  been  humanly  possible. 

The  open-armed  acceptance  of 
Dairy  Council  presentations  by  edu- 
cators has  made  this  wide-spread 
coverage  of  young  people  a  fairly 
simple  task;  but  not  so  with  that 
much  larger  group  of  adults  who 
have  left  their  school  days  behind- 
at  varying  distances.  They  are  too 
numerous  and  too  inaccessible  to 
make  education  through  personal 
contact  practical;  they  can  only 
be  reached  by  the  process  of  at- 
tempting to  influence  those  few  who 
in  turn  exert  influence  on  many. 

Just  as  a  pebble,  dropped  on  the 
surface  of  a  lake,  sends  out  ripples 
that  reach  to  every  shore,  so  does 
an  idea,  presented  to  a  small  group 
of  the  right  people,  find  its  way  out 
into  an  ever-widening  circle  of 
minds.  And  so,  the  Dairy  Council 
drops  pebbles  wherever  and  when- 
ever the  opportunity  presents  itself. 

If  the  Council  kept  a  diary,  three 
of  its  more  recent  entries  would 
be  as  follows: 

Monday,  February  1 9th 

A  group  of  Cadet  Nurses  met  in 
the  Dairy  Council  auditorium  to 
study  material  and  learn  what  aid 
was  available  to  the  nursing  profes- 
sion. They  inspected  printed  pieces, 
viewed  educational  films,  and  were 
given  an  idea  of  the  many  projects 
offered  as  teaching  aids. 

Miss  Lucy  Queal,  of  the  nutrition 
staff,  is  conducting  a  series  of  such 
meetings  with  various  groups  of 
nurses  and  home  economists  to 
acquaint  them  with  our  work. 

Friday,  February  23rd 

Harry  T.  Kaufmann  gave  a  dem- 
onstration of  his  work  in  high 
school  assemblies  before  the  student 
council  of  the  Philadelphia  Junto 
Club.  The  Junto  is  an  organization 
devoted  to  adult  education,  and  its 
student  council  is  composed  of 
representatives  from  each  of  the 
many  classes  conducted  as  part 
of  its  program. 

The  Friday  night  group  was  made 
up   mainly   of   professional    people. 


Adeline   Harriman,   of   the  Dairy    Council  Dramatic  staff, 
demonstrates  the  art  of  puppetry  to  a  group  of  Cadet  Nurses 


such  as  doctors,  educators,  writers 
and  the  like,  who  found  a  common 
interest  in  the  presentation  of  a 
unique  selling  method.  After  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  Dairy  Council  work,  Mr. 
Kaufmann    gave    the    highlights   of 

nis  talk-     "TK*»  I   *»«<!  Sair]  TK**  R*»ff*»r 

which  is  an  amusing  discourse  on  the 
art  of  public  speaking.  It  manages 
to  present  a  very  effective  nutritional 
message  by  telling  the  story  of  an 
oratorical  contest  at  which  the 
participants  spoke  on  the  seven 
basic  foods. 

Saturday,  February  24th 

Representatives  of  the  Dairy 
Council  occupied  the  entire  session 
of  a  class  on  public  health  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
class  is  conducted  by  Col.  A.  P. 
Hitchens,  recently  appointed  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Health  for 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  is  composed 
of  doctors  and  other  professional 
people  who  are  working  for  a  Ph.D. 
degree  in  the  field  of  public  health. 

The  group  is  currently  interested 
in  learning  methods  of  promoting 
public  health  through  various  phases 
of  health  education.  Wesley  Holmes, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Dairy 
Council,  spoke  to  the  class  on  the 
general  aspects  of  Council  work,  and 
showed  two  films  illustrating  differ- 
ent approaches  to  varying  age  levels. 
Miss  Mary  Forman  of  the  nutrition 
staff  described  activities,  projects 
and  material. 

The  group  showed  great  interest 
in  the  methods  described,  and  the 
many  questions  directed  to  Mr. 
Holmes  and  Miss  Forman  at  the 
close  of  the  session  revealed  a  desire 
for  information,  not  only  regarding 
Council  operation,  but  about  the 
dairy  industry  and  its  products. 

•   V     ^     V     V 

Our  diary,  if  we  kept  one,  would 
have    almost    daily    entries    of    the 


sort  you  have  just  read — meetings 
with  doctors,  nurses,  educators — all 
those  particular  people  who,  through 
their  own  work,  have  an  effect  on  the 
living  and  thinking  of  people  in 
general. 

These  are  pebbles  tossed  on  the 

SUrrRC     rkf     \-\\t*     rttiKlif^     rrtirtrl        in      t-VtA 

belief  that  our  story  will  spread  with 
the  ever-widening  ripples  of  public 
understanding.  The  Dairy  Council 
staff  cannot  talk  personally  with 
every  potential  milk-drinker  in  these 
parts,  but  it  can  take  every  avail- 
able opportunity  to  tell  its  story  to 
those  who  most  strongly  influence 
the  health  habits  and  eating  prac- 
tices of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everybody. 

• 


Delaware  Dairy  4-H'er8 
Now  Have  Special  Manual 

4-H  dairy  club  members  in  Dela- 
ware now  have  for  their  use  a  special 
manual  prepared  by  the  extension 
service.  This  booklet.  Extension 
Bulletin  43,  "A  4-H  Dairy  Manual," 
was  written  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Baker, 
professor  of  animal  husbandry  and 
dairy  husbandman  at  the  University 
of  Delaware. 

The  manual  was  made  possible  in 
part  through  contributions  for  4-H 
dairy  club  work  in  Delaware  made 
by  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Co- 
operative. 

Copies  of  this  manual  are  avail- 
able to  4-H  club  members  in  Dela- 
ware through  county  extension 
agents  or  the  extension  service  at 
Newark. 


"Did  your  garden  do  well  last 
summer?" 

"No,  every  time  my  husband 
started  digging  he  found  a  lot  of 
worms,  so  he  would  quit  and  go 
fishing." 


ONLY  BUTTER  CAN  BE  BUTTER 
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Cooperative  Law  Changes 

Proposed  In  Legislature 


FOUR  bills  of  special  interest  to 
cooperatives  have  been  introduced 
in  .the  Pennsylvania  General  As- 
sembly by  Representatives  Frank- 
lin H.  Lichtenwalter  of  Lehigh 
County  and  Hiram  G.  Andrews  of 
Cambria  County. 

The  first  of  these  bills.  H-871,  is 
designed  to  clarify  tax  responsibili- 
ties of  cooperatives. 

The  second  bill,  H-872,  is  "To 
provide  revenue  for  State  purposes 
by  imposing  an  excise  tax  on  the 
net  income  of  cooperative  agricul- 
tural associations  having  capital 
stock  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  ex- 
cept tax  on  real  estate  ..."  This 
tax  would  be  four  percent  of  the 
"net  income"  which  is  defined  as 
"an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
dividends  declared  or  declared  and 
paid  on  the  .  .  .  stock  during  the 
year." 

H-873  empowers  cooperatives  or- 
ganized without  capital  stock  under 
the  cooperative  law  of  1919  to 
cancel  the  memberships  of  inactive 
members.  Another  provision  of  this 
bill  requires  the  filing  of  reports 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture of  Penns  /Ivania  State  College, 
with  penalties  for  failure  to  file 
such  reports. 

It  also  provides  a  procedure 
whereby  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth may  •take  steps  to 
dissolve  a  cooperative  and  annul  its 


charter  if  it  appears  to  be  inactive. 
If,  however,  the  cooperative  is 
found  to  be  still  in  business,  penal- 
ties against  it  may  be  levied  for 
continued  failure  to  file  reports. 
The  bill  also  clarifies  certain  phases 
of  the  tax  status  of  cooperatives 
organized  under  the  1919  law. 

Bill  H-874  applies  to  cooperative 
associations  with  capital  stock  or- 
ganized under  the  law  of  1929  and 
specificially  provides  for  the  com- 
bining of  two  or  more  cooperative 
agricultural  associations  to  operate 
as  a  cooperative  agricultural  as- 
sociation. Further  refinements  in 
the  status  of  various  types  of  stock- 
holders are  set  forth  in  this  bill. 

It  also  provides  for  the  dissolution 
of  inactive  cooperative  associations 
organized  under  the  1929  law  and 
provides  penalties  for  failure  to 
file  reports  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture. 

Bills  H-871.  H-873  and  H-874 
were  introduced  upon  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Revenue 
and  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, following  conferences  in- 
volving the  problems  confronting 
those  departments. 

The  passage  of  these  bills  seems 
desira!:ile  in  order  to  clarify  certain 
feature,  of  the  cooperative  laws 
and  abo  tD  help  cooperatives  main- 
tain a  so  md  position  and  to  elimi- 
nate from  t  e  records  cooperatives 
which  h  ve  passed  from  the  picture. 


Plans  Move  Forward  for 
Honoring  2 5 -Year  Members 


Olans  to  honor  our  25-year  mem- 
*  bers  at  district  dinners  during 
the  present  winter  have  been  chang- 
ed. This  was  a  disappointment  to 
many  but  the  load  of  work  in  the 
Inter-State  office  made  it  impossible 
properly  to  check  the  membership 
records. 

We  did  not  know,  when  we  an- 
nounced in  the  January  Review 
that  these  awards  were  planned, 
that  there  are  so  many  quarter- 
century  members  in  Inter-State. 
It  was  discoverd  that  some  districts 
have  75  or  more  and  that,  to  be  sure 
no  qualified  member  is  over-looked, 
the  records  of  many  other  members 
must  be  inspected  carefully. 

Before  we  can  be  sure  a  member 
qualifies  his  membership  record  must 
be  checked  as  to  the  date  originally 
joined    and    the    continuity    of    his 


memlership  I  ot!i  in  the  old  Associa- 
tion and  the  present  Cooperative. 

It  was  felt  that,  rather  than  make 
these  awards  o  only  a  part  of  our 
memters  or  select  some  districts 
and  pass  up  other  districts  in  making 
them,  it  would  be  I  est  to  postpone 


the  giving  of  this  recognition  until 
all  eligible  members  through  the 
territory  could  receive  it  at  about 
the  same  time.  Only  by  postponing 
the  giving  of  the  awards  will  it  be 
possible  to  complete  our  study  of 
the  records  and  be  sure  they  are 
in  proper  order  in  this  respect  when 
the  awards  are  made. 

This  will  enable  your  officers  to 
give  these  quarter-century  members 
the  recognition  they  deserve  and, 
at  the  same  time,  present  them  with 
the  certificates  and  lapel  buttons 
which  have  been  authorized  as 
evidence  of  this  record. 

Since  it  is  unlikely  that  the  awards 
will  be  made  before  the  winter  of 
1945-46,  we  are  asking  all  members 
who  joined  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  previous  to 
March  1 .  1 92 1 ,  to  fill  out  the  coupon 
appearing  below.  If  you  qualify 
and  have  not  already  sent  in  a 
report  please  do  so  now. 

Since  this  award  also  applies  to 
families  with  a  25-year  membership, 
even  though  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  name  of  the  member, 
we  are  especially  urging  that  such 
quarter-century  memberships  be  re- 
ported to  us.  This  is  essential 
because  in  no  other  way  can 
we  be  sure  of  tracing  a  family 
membership  throughout  the  en- 
tire quarter  century. 


Mosquito  Mayhem 

Some  New  Jersey  mosquitoes  will 
get  the  surprise  of  their  lives  next 
summer,  when  the  mosquito  exter- 
mination commissions  of  the  state 
will  make  exhaustive  tests  of  DDT, 
the  new  miracle  insecticide. 

The  supplies  of  this  material  will 
not  be  large  but  tests  will  be  made 
against  both  the  malarial  bea-^ing 
and  the  pest  type  of  mosquitoes, 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  this 
material  and  the  best  method  of 
using  it. 


It  is  reported  the  Germans  are 
building  scout  cars  that  can  go  either 
forward  or  backward  at  50  miles 
an  hour.  Just  the  thing  for  an 
army  that  doesn't  know  whether 
its  coming  or  going. 


We  have  been  active  mehibers  and  have  sold  our  milk 
through  Inter-  3tate  Milk  Producers  Association  and  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  continuously  since  March 
1,  1921,  or  before. 

In  my  own  name Q 

In  my  father's  name,  ihen  my  own  nanxe,  or  both  □ 
In  my  husband's  name,  then  my  own  name,  or  both  □ 
In  some  other  series  of  names  within   the  family     □ 

(full  explanation  of  which  is  attached) 

Signature  of  member 


March,  1945 


Food^  Fun  and  Facts 

Prevail   at  Inter^State   District  Dinner   Meetings 
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THE  district  dinner  meetings  are 
continuing,  with  one  or  more 
such  meeting  every  week,  fol- 
lowing a  lull  in  mid-February  when 
the  Inter-State  staff  was  hard  at 
work  in  preparation  for  the  Federal 
hearing  and  participating  in  that 
hearing. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  a  full 
report  of  each  meeting.  Attendance 
has  been  uniformly  good,  in  spite 
of  bad  roads  and  shortages  of  help 
on  many  farms  which  have  prevented 
some  members  from  attending.  Ex- 
cellent programs  with  capable  speak- 
ers were  planned  by  the  local  leaders. 
In  most  cases  this  has  been  done 
by  the  district  officers,  with  the 
help  of  the  director  and  fieldman. 

District  1 

The  District  I  dinner  meeting, 
held  at  Trappe,  Pa.,  on  February  14, 
had  an  attendance  of  110  members 
and  guests.  R.  L.  Dickey,  district 
president  was  in  charge  of  the 
meetinff.  Tpf  d's*'»"'''t  «*»''»■«»♦■=»  t-v- 
treasurer,  John  K.  Heebner,  gave 
a  report  covering  his  activities  and 
also  reported  for  the  district  dele- 
gates on  the  annual  meeting  at 
Philadelphia. 

The  story  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association  was  outlined  to  the 
members  by  Frank  Bushek,  an 
impersonation  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  given  by  Willard  S.  Campbell, 
and  Dudley  Winter,  Inter-State 
fieldman,  gave  his  "Moments 
Magical." 

The  main  talk  of  the  meeting  was 
by  General  Manager  O.  H.  Hoff- 
man, Jr.,  with  Director  H.  D. 
Allebach  discussing  local  matters 
with  the  members. 

District  7 

The  dinner  meeting  of  District  7 
was  held  at  Bird  In  Hand  on  Feb- 
ruary n ,  with  Walter  L.  Shank, 
district  president,  in  charge  and 
Earl  Groff  serving  as  toastmaster. 
This  meeting  was  attended  by  197 
members  and  guests. 

Three  speakers  appeared  on  the 
program,  they  being  J.  C.  Nageotte, 
dairy  specialist  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  who  talked  on  "Mas- 
titis Prevention  and  Calf  Raising;" 
Frank  Bushek,  who  told  of  the  work 
of  the  American  Dairy  Association, 
and  O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  who  talked 
on  "Our  Milk  Marketing  Outlook." 

Walter  Herr,  president  of  the 
Lancaster  Inter-State  Milk  Market 
Committee,  reviewed  briefly  the 
work  of  that  committee.  F.  S. 
(Dutch)  Bucher,  Lancaster  county 


agent,  talked  briefly,  as  did  H.  K. 
Martin,  Inter-State  director. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  presenting  of  a  4-H 
dairy  club  award  to  Evelyn  Ranck. 
She  was  one  of  the  nine  winners  in 
•the  state.  Her  picture  appears  on 
page  I  and  a  brief  article  oh  page 
2.  She  was  introduced  by  M.  M. 
Smith,  assistant  county  agent. 

The  Smyrna  Local 

Eighty  members  and  guests  were 
present  at  the  first  dinner  meeting 
of  the  Smyrna  Local  of  District  12, 
held  on  March  I .  Howard  Deakyne 
was  chairman  of  the  meeting  and 
George  Worrilow,  director  of  the 
Delaware  extension  service,  not  only 
served  as  toastmaster  but  gave  an 
excellent  talk  to  the  members. 

Brief  comments  were  made  by 
Clayton  Reynolds  and  Floyd  Ealy, 
Inter-State  fieldmen;  H.  E.  Jami- 
son, secretary-treasurer  of  Inter- 
State,  and  Wilbur  H.  Jump, 
director.  The  principal  talk  of  the 
evenmg  was  given  by  O.  H.  Hoff- 
man, Jr. 

The  Rising  Sun  Local 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rising 
Sun  Local  was  held  at  Rising  Sun 
High  School  on  March  9,  with  225 
present.  Headlining  this  program 
were  Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd,  president  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  and 
Mr.  Hoffman. 

Toastmaster  at  this  dinner  was 
Perry  Gibson,  who  called  upon 
numerous  local  people  to  take  a  bow. 
some  of  whom  also  made  brief 
comments.  Included  were  J.  Law- 
son  Crothers,  director;  Christie 
E.  Cuddeback,  president  of  West- 
ern Maryland  Dairy  and  Clayton 
L.  Keener,  Inter-State  fieldman. 

Dudley  Winter,  another  Inter- 
State  fieldman,  was  a  guest  of  honor 
and,  to  the  amusement  of  the  guests, 
performed  some  card  tricks,  using 
headliners  at  the  speakers'  table 
as  "victims." 


Members  of  northern  Chester 
County,  District  8.  are  holding  their 
annual  dinner  at  Morgantown  on 
March  15,  with  Dr.  K.  L.  Hood, 
extension  agricultural  economist  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  Mr. 
Hoffman  heading  up  the  program. 
A  new  feature  is  being  followed 
there — a  question  box,  the  questions 
being  directed  to  Dr.  Hood  and  Mr. 
Hoffman,  Furman  Gyger,  director, 
and  E.  P.  Bechtel,  fieldman. 

Special  entertainment  is  being 
provided  by  the  Avongrove  Grange 
quartet,  a  prize  winning  rural  mus- 
ical group. 

Meetings  to  Come 

The  members  of  District  1 7, 
Bucks  County,  are  meeting  for 
dinner  at  Buckingham  on  March  16. 
with  Frank  Magill  district  presi- 
dent in  charge.  The  Honorable 
Miles  Horst,  Pennsylvania's  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  will  appear  on 
this  program  as  the  guest  speaker, 

<>>«.<«       »    i<Aitlv       OcioiiCfv       LCiiin^       LJUcKs 

County  dairymen  of  the  work  of 
ADA,  and  O.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  about 
the  recent  Federal  hearing. 

The  District  1 5  dinner  meeting, 
central  and  lower  Chester  County, 
will  be  held  at  West  Chester  on 
March  21.  The  program  includes 
remarks  by  Director  Howard  W. 
Wickersham;  a  discussion  of  Inter- 
State's  past  year's  activities  and 
future  plans  by  B.  H.  Welty,  Inter- 
State's  president;  a  talk  on  managed 
milking  by  R.  H.  Olmstead,  dairy 
extension  specialist  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  and  a  talk  by  Wheeler 
McMillen,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Farm   Journal   and    Farmers'   Wife, 

on    "Looking    Forward    in    Agricul- 

.         »» 

ture. 


Coed — "I'd  like  to  see  the  captain 

of  this  ship." 

Sailor — "He's  forward,  miss." 
Coed — "That's  all  right.     This  is 

a  pleasure  trip." 


#^- 


Patty  and  Carrol 
Baney  of  Warriors 
Mark,  Pa.,  are  pie- 
tared  against  the 
snow  shovelled  off 
the  road  over  which 
the  milk  truck  had 
to  travel  this  winter. 


la 


ADA  Eastern  Program 
•hows  Definite  Progress 


NEWSPAPER  readers  in  Philadelphia 
recently  saw  two  large  space  ad- 
vertisements. One  is  headed  "Let 
Us  Have  More  Butter"  and  the 
other,  "We  Also  Need  Food." 

They  are  typical  of  the  work  the 
American  Dairy  Association  is  do- 
ing for  farmers  by  telling  the  con- 
suming public  some  pertinent,  point- 
ed facts  about  the  present  farm  and 
dairy  situation. 

Within  the  next  few  months  milk 
producers  in  the  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  Wilmington  and 
other  northeastern  markets  will  be 
an  active,  living  part  of  this  pro- 
gram. Inter-State  delegates  last 
year  voted  to  raise  funds  for  this 
work  and  it  will,  logically,  be  done 
through  the  American  Dairy  As- 
sociation. 

The  cost  is  small.  As  was  explain- 
ed in  the  December,  1944,  Review 
and  again  in  the  February,  1945, 
issue,  it  amounts  to  about  $.02  per 
hundredweight  on  all  the  milk  of 
each  producer  for  just  one  month  of 
the  year. 

Based  on  June  Production 

The  period  for  which  the  deduc- 
tions are  made  for  ADA  purposes  is 
June  of  each  year.  In  regions  de- 
voted largely  to  the  manufacture  of 
dairy  products  the  usual  procedure 
is  to  deduct  one  cent  per  pound  of 
butterfat  during  the  first  half  of 
June.  In  fluid  milk  sections,  with 
payments  based  upon  the  hundred- 
weight of  milk,  the  rate  of  two  cents 
per  hundredweight  of  all  milk  during 
the  month  of  June  brings  almost 
identically  the  same  return  and 
greatly  simplifies  the  determination 
of  the  amount  of  each  payment. 

An  active  campaign  is  now  under 
way  to  extend  the  opportunity  to 
participate  to  all  producers  in  the 
milk  sheds  in  this  region.  Reports 
indicate  that  an  excellent  response 
has  been  received. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  soon  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  further 
development  of  ADA  plans  in  the 
mid-Atlantic  area.  Inter-State 
members  will  be  kept  fully  informed 
of  developments.  In  the  meantime, 
plans  are  progressing  rapidly  for 
participation  of  milk  producers  in 
the  New  England  states  and  the 
New  York  milk  shed. 

A  part  of  the  ADA  work  calls  for 
research  on  dairy  products  in  re- 
lation to  their  unique  place  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  American  people. 
Seven  research  projects  are  now 
under  way,  the  actual  supervision  of 
them  being  by  the  National  Dairy 
Council,  while  the  work  is  done  by 


scientists  at  some  of  the  country's 
foremost  universities.  Eight  ad- 
ditional research  projects  are  being 
planned. 

It  is  recognized  that  in  the  struggle 
for  markets,  even  foods  as  near  the 
ideal  as  milk  and  its  products  must 
utilize  every  resource  to  keep  the 
public  fully  informed  of  their  real 
and  true  value,  and  especially  as  to 
their  superiority  over  competing 
products.  This  is  one  of  the  jobs  of 
ADA. 


Hay  and  Pasture  Good 
Post- War  Investments 

Citing  a  number  of  benefits  pos- 
sible for  dairymen  from  a  good  hay 
and  pasture  program,  Fred  V. 
Grau,  specialist  in  farm  crops  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  de- 
clares "investment  in  abundant, 
high-quality  roughage  (hay  and 
pasture)  is  the  dairyman's  invest- 
ment in  post-war  security." 

Asserting  that  a  good  grass  crop  is 
the  'most  natural,  and  the  lowest 
cost  feed,  "  he  gives  four  features  of 
grassland  farming  which  make  it 
the  logical  long-term  system  of 
farming:  ( I )  Best  and  cheapest  feed 
for  livestock;  (2)  lowest  labor  re- 
quirements; (3)  most  effective  ero- 
sion control;  and  (4)  greatest  soil 
building  value. 

Professor  Grau  includes  in  a 
"sound  roughage"  program: 

1 .  Up  to  one  acre  of  bluegrass- 
white  clover  pasture  for  each  animal 
unit;  limed  occasionally  and  fertiliz- 
ed once  in  two  to  three  years  with 
8  to  10  loads  of  superphosphated 
manure.  Where  the  earliest  ix)s- 
sible  grazing  is  needed,  a  quarter- 
acre  per  cow  may  be  treated  in  early 
spring  with  500  pounds  of  7-7-7  per 
acre.  A  fall  application  of  manure 
on  one-fourth  of  the  pasture  would 
have  somewhat  similar  effect. 

2.  One-quarter  acre  of  triple-pur- 
pose pasture  for  each  animal  unit 
located  on  the  most  fertile  crop  land 
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on  the  farm.  If  no  bluegrass  is 
available,  provide  at  least  one-half 
acre  per  cow.  Triple-purpose  pas- 
ture furnishes  grazing  in  July  and 
August  when  bluegrass  may  dry  up. 

3.  Sufficient  hay  acreage  to  pro- 
vide an  abundance  of  hay  for  don- 
tinuous  12-month  feeding,  especially 
when  stock  are  on  pasture.  The 
better  the  pasture  the  greater  the 
need  for  dry  hay. 

Further  details  about  pasture 
management  may  be  found  in  ex- 
tension circulars  available  at  the 
county  agent's  office. 


Argentine  Alfalfa 

Not  Adapted  to  New  Jersey 

A  warning  that  Argentine  alfalfa 
seed  is  not  adapted  to  New  Jersey 
has  just  been  issued  by  C.  S. 
Garrison,  assistant  extension  a- 
gronomist,  Rutgers  University. 

Experiments  show  that  when 
planted  in  the  United  States  north 
of  the  38th  degree  of  latitude 
(Beltsville,  Maryland)  Argentine  al- 
falfa may  disastrously  winter-kill  if 
the  winter  is  at  all  severe,  and 
growers  will  lose  heavily.  It  is 
reported  that  large  importations  of 
this  seed  are  moving  to  this  country. 

Recognizing  that  the  supply  of 
adapted  seed  is  far  below  needs  this 
year,  Garrison  offers  the  following 
8-point  program  designed  to  help 
farmers  meet  the  situation: 

1 .  Reduce  seeding  rates,  using 
not  more  than  10  pounds  of  alfalfa 
seed  per  acre. 

2.  Prepare  the  seedbed  better. 

3.  Lime  and  fertilize  newly  pre- 
pared seedbeds  adequately. 

4.  Use  alfalfa  in  mixtures  with 
red  clover,  Ladino  or  grasses  to 
stretch  alfalfa  supplies,  rather  than 
seeding  alone. 

5.  Reduce  seeding  rate  of  the 
companion  crop.  Remove  the  com- 
panion crop  at  an  early  date  by 
either  pasturing  or  cutting  for  hay. 

6.  Plant  the  alfalfa  seed  early. 

7.  Inoculate  seed  before  planting. 

8.  Plant  alfalfa  seed  as  shallow 
as  possible.  If  a  grain  drill  is  to  be 
used,  be  sure  that  the  seed  tubes  for 
the  alfalfa  extend  towards  the  back 
of  the  drill  so  as  to  |drop  the  seed 
behind  the  disks. 


This  dairy  herd  own- 
ed by  Leroy  Rey^ 
noldsp  Newark,  Del., 
is  getting  some  fresh 
air  and  a  little  exer- 
cise in  the  early 
spring. 


March,  1945 


Save  Steps,  Reduce  Work, 

Be  Our  Own  Efficiency  Experts 


I  ABOR  costs,  next  to  feed  costs, 
*^  contribute  more  to  the  cost  of 
milk  production  than  any  other  one 
item.  This  is  true  whether  it  is 
your  own  labor,  the  labor  of  mem- 
bers of  your  family  or  labor  for 
which  you  must  pay  hard  cash. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep 
labor  costs  in  milk  production  at  a 
minimum. 

A  careful  study  of  dairy  chore 
work  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Minnesota  agricultural  experiment 
station  and  has  revealed  many  ways 
of  reducing  time  and  effort  in  cow 
barn  work,  which  is  another  way  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  milk  production. 

The  study  has  not  been  completed 
as  yet  but  preliminary  results,  as 
reported  in  the  Maryland  news  letter 
to  dairy  herd  improvement  associa- 
tion members  reveals  seven  import- 
ant factors  that  account  for  differ- 
ences in  chore  time. 

1.  Are  all  unnecessary  tasks 
and  steps  eliminated?  Unneces- 
sary tasks  may  be  found  by  asking, 
"What  is  the  purpose  of  this  job? 
What  would  happen  if  it  were 
eliminated?"  One  of  the  farmers 
studied  in  this  project  had  an  old 
cement  cream  separator  base  six 
inches  high  lying  in  the  feed  alley 
by  the  silo  room  door.  Chore 
workers  stepped  on  and  off  this 
block  at  least  85  times  a  day,  a 
total  climb  of  about  42  feet  or  the 
height  of  a  windmill.  A  few  minutes 
of  work  removed  this  block  and  this 
extra  effort  was  eliminated. 

2.  Is  the  best  method  or  tech- 
nique used?  The  new  fast  milking 
methods  reduce  the  time  needed  for 
milking.  Results  of  these  studies 
show  that  the  men  who  follow  fast 
milking  methods,  work  three  min- 
utes or  less  per  cow,  a  marked  saving 
as  compared  with  those  not  follow- 
ing these  methods. 

3.  Are  machines,  carts,  and 
other  mechanized  methods  used 
when  possible?  These  mechanical 
devices  must  be  applied  to  the 
particular  farm.  Perhaps  a  milking 
machine  should  be  installed.  Home- 
made feed  carts  can  be  made  to  fit 
the  individual  farm.  One  farmer 
carried  the  cow  feed  from  the 
granary  in  6-peck  baskets,  carrying 
four  baskets  a  day,  which  needed 
I  I  minutes.  A  6-bushel  feed  cart 
mounted  on  bicycle  wheels  was 
substituted.  Now  a  12-year-old 
son  does  the  feeding  in  less  than 
six  minutes  per  day. 

4.  Can  two  or  more  jobs  be 
combined?  One  farmer  fed  the 
grain  and  protein  concentrates  sep- 
arately.     Since   each   cow    received 


both  feeds,  the  farmer  now  mixes 
the  protein  feed  with  the  grain  when 
grinding  and  feeds  both  at  one  trip. 

5.  Is  the  work  done  in  the 
most  effective  order?  This  is 
extremely  important.  On  one  farm 
the  hired  man  fed  the  cows  while 
the  owner  milked.  This  made  the 
cows  restless  and  caused  the  milker 
difficulty.  The  procedure  was 
changed  so  that  feeding  took  place 
after  milking. 

6.  Are  the  buildings  arranged 
for  maximum  convenience?  In 
many  cases  a  complete  remodeling  of 
the  barn  may  be  justifiable,  but 
practically  all  farms  can  make  minor 
readjustments,  costing  very  little  but 
saving  considerable  time. 

7.  Is /^planning  ahead''  con- 
stantly done?  The  efficient  farmer 
knows  what  he  will  do  next.  He 
completes  all  possible  jobs  at  the 
barn  before  going  to  another  build- 
ing to  avoid  useless  travel  between 
buildings. 

Every     dairyman     should     study 

them  to  the  jobs  on  his  farm.  Most 
of  the  separate  savings  will  seem 
small  by  themselves,  but  they  all 
add  up  into  minutes,  hours  and 
days  and  perhaps  into  miles  and 
probably  into  money.  These  small 
savings  in  time  may  write  the  story 
of  labor  efficiency. 


Next  Year's  Subsidy  Cost 
Estimated  at  $568,000,000 

If  milk  producers  are  to  be  com- 
pelled to  depend  upon  subsidies  from 
the  government  for  returns  on  the 
value  of  milk  above  that  permitted 
to  be  paid  in  the  market  place,  a 
total  of  $568,000,000  will  be  needed 
during  the  next  fiscal  year,  accord- 
ing to  Charles  W.  Holman,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers'  Federation  This 
figure  exceeds  by  $118,000,000  the 
estimate  made  by  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  is  $68,000,000  high- 
er than  the  limitation  placed  on 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by 
the  Senate  bill. 

"Our  computation  of  the  needed 
subsidy."  Holman  said,  "is  made  on 
the  assumption  that  subsidization 
has  become  the  established  principle 
and  policy  of  both  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  our  organization  continues 
unalterably  opposed  to  government 
subsidies  in  lieu  of  fair  market  place 
prices. 

•The  $568,000,000  in  subsidies 
which  we  therefore  deem  absolutely 
essential    to    obtain    adequate    pro- 
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duction  includes  whole  milk  pay- 
ments at  the  average  rates  in  effect 
during  the  last  9  months  of  1944. 
It  also  includes  additional  payments 
to  producers  of  separated  cream  in 
order  to  encourage  butter  production 
and  to  rectify  present  inequalities  in 
the  production  payment  program." 

**Lost  Member''  Dept. 

Do  you  know  any  of  the  Inter- 
State  members  or  ex-members  listed 
below?  Efforts  to  reach  them  by 
mail  have  been  unsuccessful,  in 
most  cases  the  mail  having  come 
back  as  undeliverable.  Many  of 
these  members  have  a  check  await- 
ing them. 

Help  us  out  if  you  can.  The 
list  of  these  lost  members,  with  last 
known  addresses,  follows: 

C.  D.  Bailiff.  Elkton.  Md..  R.  4 

Mrs.  Annie  Coe  Ball.  Orlando,  Florida 

Christian  M.  Becker.  Lancaster.  Pa..  R    6 

Lloyd  Bingham,  Carmichael.  Pa. 

Vircie  Birch,  New  Church,  Va. 

Harry  Buzok.  Skillman,  N.  J. 

H.  W.  Cochran,  Havre  de  Grace.  Md. 

J.  H.  Collins.  North  East.  Md. 

A.  E.  Criswell,  West  Chester,  Pa 

John  W.  Dick.  Williamsburg.  Pa. 

Harry  J.  Dilworth,  Avondale.  Pa  .  R  D. 

John  M.  Dochterman.  Lancaster.  Pa..  R.  3 

Isaac  T.  Hollinger,  257  S.  Anne  St..  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

J.  Nelson  Jones,  Glenmoore.  Pa. 

G.  L.  Kennedy,  Kennedyville,  Md. 

H.  H.  McMullen.  Pottstown,  Pa..  R.  4 

Wm.  J.  Quigley.  J;..  6600  Dicks  St  ,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Geo.  W.  Reed.  Jr..  Middletown.  Del. 

O.  L.  Roberts.  Kirkwood.  Pa. 

Raymond  E.  Smith,  Tyrone,  Pa..  R    I 

Susie  J.  Spidle.  Hagerstown,  Md..  R.  7 

G.  Lester  Spry.  Centerville,  Md. 

Floyd  Stamets.  Salem.  N.  J.,  R.  2 

R.  E.  Stauffer.  Drumore.  Pa. 

A.  P   Townsend.  Kennett  Square.  Pa. 

John  Whitehead.  Bustleton  Ave..  Byberry, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  Howard  Wright  &  Son.  Downingtown 
Pa  .  R.  2.  ^ 

In  addition,  several  producers 
whose  applications  for  membership 
were  not  accepted  could  not  be 
reached  by  mail  when  we  attempted 
to  return  their  membership  fees. 
The  names  and  last  known  addresses 
follow: 

Ed.  S.  Felmey.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Joseph  Fodor.  Cream  Ridge,  N.  J. 

C.  G.  Gipe.  244  E.  Liberty  St..  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa. 

H.  Clay  Gordner.  Unityville.  Pa.  (or  Rising 
Sun.  Md.) 

C.  L.  Grove.  Martinsburg.  W.  Va. 

H.  L.  Hockenberry.  Spring  Run,  Pa. 

John  W.  Jones,  Odessa,  Del 

Ciro  LaBarca.  Hopevvell,  N.  J..  R.  I 

Richard  E.  Lippincott.  Vincentown.  N.  J. 

Fred  Mantel.  Browns  Mills.  N   J. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miller.  Robbinsville.  N    J. 

Grover  Shew.  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

I  larley  Smith.  Pemberton,  N.  J 

John  H.  States.  Marlborough.  N.  J. 


Two  men,  who  hadn't  seen  each 
other  for  fifteen  years,  met  and 
began  reminiscing. 

"Is  your  wife  as  pretty  as  she 
used  to  be?"  asked  one. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  other,  "but 
it  takes  her  quite  a  bit  longer." 


*l 
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3-Day  Hearing  Completed 

{Continued  from  page  3) 

basic  factors  affecting  the  formula 
remained  in  the  same  range. 

Cost  of  production  as  proposed 
would  be  based  upon  the  cost  of  com- 
mercial dairy  rations,  the  index  of 
farm  labor  rates  and  the  index  of 
agricultural  prices.  Each  of  these 
factors  would  be  "weighted"  ac- 
cording to  its  relative  importance. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  con- 
sumer would  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  index  of  payrolls  as 
reported  by  the  Philadelphia  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank.  Inter-State 
supported  this  proposal  in  most 
respects  but  urged  at  the  same  time 
that  further  study  he  made  of  it. 

Both  at  the  hearing  and  in  the 
supplementary  brief  Inter-State 
pointed  out  that  the  Class  I  prices 
under  this  formula,  over  a  period  of 
years,  would  have  been  fairly  close 
to  the  prices  which  were  actually 
paid,  much  closer,  in  fact,  than  if 
based  upon  the  prices  of  manufac- 
tured dairy  products  as  used  in  other 
Federally  controlled  markets  which 
use  a  Class  I  formula. 

Should  Fit  Our  Situation 

Emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
fact  that  the  major  use  of  milk 
produced  in  the  Philadelphia  milk 
shed  is  for  fluid  purposes.  In  most 
markets  where  formulae  are  used 
and  which  are  based  upon  the  price 
of  manufactured  dairy  products 
those  products  over-shadow  fluid 
milk  in  both  volume  and  value — a 
marked  contrast  to  the  situation  in 
this  area. 

Although  the  probable  price 
changes  based  upon  the  proposed 
formula  would  lag  somewliat  behind 
the  changes  in  the  factors  which 
determine  the  price,  it  seemed  quite 
clear  that  the  changes  even  then 
would  occur  more  promptly  than 
under  the  present  system  whereby 
hearings  must  be  called,  held,  and 
tentative  orders  submitted,  on  which 
additional  briefs  are  filed,  then 
final  orders  finally  submitted  for 
approval. 

There  was  criticism  of  this  pro- 
posed formula  on  the  basis  of  using 
too  few  dairy  feed  factors.  A  study 
of  records  shows,  however,  that  the 
price  of  commercial  dairy  feeds  is  a 
rather  accurate  index  of  prices  of 
all  dairy  feeds  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Likewise,  there  was  criticism  of 
applying  the  cost  of  hired  labor  to 
all  labor  used  in  producing  milk. 
Inter-State  answered  this  by  point- 
ing out  that  "the  real  value  of  hired 
labor  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  family  labor." 
It  was  added  that  much  of  the  family 
labor  is  performed  by  the  owner 
himself  and  that,  normally,  the 
owner,    who    is    also    manager,    de- 


serves a  higher  return  than  the 
average  wage  of  hired  labor.  It 
was  pointed  out  further  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Com- 
mission uses  family  labor  of  milk 
handlers  at  the  prevailing  rate  as  a 
cost  factor  in  determining  handlers' 
operating  costs. 

Needs  Further  Study 

The  further  consideration  of  the 
Class  I  formula  was  urged  at  an 
early  date,  in  order  that  a  determi- 
nation can  be  made  and  a  plan  put 
in  readiness  for  operation  just  as 
soon  as  conditions  permit  and  pres- 
ent war  time  controls  may  be 
withdrawn.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  trend  of  prices  following  the 
war  can  not  be  predicted  and  a 
formula  would  be  a  protection  to 
all  branches  of  the  industry  from 
the  present  set  prices  which  may  be 
either  too  high  or  too  low. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
f^roducers'  Cooperative  field  representa-, 
tives  in  connection  with  testing,  weigh-' 
ing  and  general  membership  work,  during 
hebruary.  1945. 

Farm  Calls 862 

Non-Farm  Calls 247 

Butterfat  Tests 3535 

Plants  Investigated 50 

Herd  Samples  Tested 1 30 

Brom  Thymol  Tests 225 

Membership  Solicitations 168 

New  Members  Signed 22 

Meetings 36 

Attendance , 4036 

Miscroscopic  Tests 79 


Extra  Care  Reduces 
Mortality  in  Calves 

To  give  calves  a  good  start  they 
should  be  protected  at  birth  from 
disease  hazards,  says  R.  R.  Welch, 
dairy  specialist  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  who  reminds  that 
observance  of  some  sound  practices 
will  greatly  reduce  calf  mortality. 

Many  dairy  calves  die  at  birth 
or  when  very  young.  Others  develop 
poorly  and  fail  to  measure  up  to 
their  inherent  capacity  when  they 
come  into  production.  Welch  says 
the  calf  should  be  protected  from 
disease  germs  at  birth,  and  adds 
that  a  calf  born  in  a  clean,  disin- 
fected box  stall  with  clean  straw  for 
bedding,  will  find  very  few  disease 
germs  present  to  enter  its  system. 

If  the  cow  does  not  lick  her  calf. 

t  should  be  rubbed  vigorously  with 

burlap  or   a   cloth   until   it   is   dry. 

This  helps  to  start  respiration  and 

stimulates  circulation. 

Before  the  calf  nurses  the  first 
time,  the  cow's  udder  and  teats 
should  be  washed  with  a  mild 
disinfectant.  As  soon  after  birth  as 
possible   the   navel   cord   should   be 
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severed  about  two  to  three  inches 
from  the  body,  and  the  stump  of 
the  cord  dipped  in  tincture  of  iodine. 

Dairy  extension  specialists  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  recom- 
mend keeping  the  young  calf  in  a 
slat-bottomed,  well-bedded,  individ- 
ual stall  that  is  raised  several  inches 
above  the  stable  floor.  The  calf 
stalls  also  should  be  in  a  well- 
lighted,  properly  ventilated  barn. 

The  colostrum,  or  first  milk,  is 
rich  in  vitamin  A  and  essential  to 
the  new-born  calf.  The  calf  may 
be  weaned  at  once  or  left  with  the 
mother  from  two  to  four  days. 
As  soon  as  the  calf  learns  to  drink, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  overfeed. 


Explains  New  Methods 
For  Selecting  Heifers 

A  new  scientiHc  basis  for  selecting 
dairy  heifers  is  explained  by  R.  R. 
Welch,  dairy  extension  specialist 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  He 
believes  that  many  milk  producers 
niay  want  to  cull  their  calf  herds  in 
view  of  expected  lower  dairy  cow 
prices  when  the  present  heifer  calf 
crop  reaches  production  age.  He, 
therefore,  raises  the  question  wheth- 
er it  would  not  be  good  farm 
ww«<^.iw*.<jr  ^y,  uCi^iii  taiain^  iewcr 
heifer  calves. 

The  dairy  specialist  estimates  the 
cost  of  raising  a  dairy  heifer  to 
milking  age  at  about  $100,  and 
points  out  that  if  fewer  heifers  are 
to  be  raised  selection  becomes  of 
increasing  importance.  He  cites  one 
method  for  selecting  the  potential 
high  producing  heifers  at  an  early 
age.  as  announced  by  the  U  S  Bureau 
of  Dairy  Industry. 

This  method  is  the  outgrowth  of 
investigation  to  determine  the  sig- 
nificance of  advanced  or  retarded 
mammary  gland  development,  at 
any  age  in  heifer  calves,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  their  milk-producing  ca- 
pacity at  maturity.  Calves  with 
advanced  mammary  gland  develop- 
ment later  produced  2.500  to  4,000 
pounds  more  milk  per  year  than 
those  retarded  in  mammary  develop- 
ment at  the  same  age. 

The  grades  assigned  at  four 
months  of  age  were  found  to  be  more 
indicative  of  potential  producing 
ability  than  those  assigned  at  any 
other  age.  This,  it  is  pointed  out. 
will  enable  farmers  to  cull  prospec- 
tive poor  producers  at  an  early  age. 

The  absent-minded  professor  was 
having  a  physical  examination. 
"Stick  out  your  tongue  and  say 
*ah',"  commanded  the  doctor. 

"Ah,"  obeyed  the  professor. 

"It  looks  all  right,"  nodded  the 
M.D.,  "but  why  the  postage 
stamp?" 

"Oh-ho,"  said  the  professor.  "So 
that's  where  I  left  it!" 


March,  1945 


8-Point  Program  Will  Help 

Meet  1945  Milk  Production  Goal 
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A  NEW  nation-wide  program  to 
*^  meet  the  wartime  need  for  more 
milk  is  under  way  in  each  of  the  48 
states.  Sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  War 
Food  Administration  and  State  Ex- 
tension Services  in  cooperation  with 
the  Dairy  Industry  Committee,  the 
1945  8-Point  program  will  help  dairy 
fanners  secure  more  production  with 
available  labor. 

A  1945  goal  of  120.582.000.000 
pounds  of  milk  has  been  set  by 
WFA  and  USDA.  Milk  production 
so  far  this  year  is  on  a  level  that 
makes  the  goal  reasonable  but  also 
demands  all  possible  steps  to  keep  up 
production  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

The  eight  points  featured  in  the 
program  are: 

1.  Grow  an  abundance  of  high- 
quality  roughage. 

2.  Balance  your  herd  with  your 
feed  supply. 

3.  Keep  production  records  on 
each  cow  in  your  herd. 

4.  Practice  disease  -  control 
methods. 

5.  Produce  milk  and  cream  of  the 
highest  quality. 

6.  Adopt  labor-saving  methods. 

7.  Take  care  of  your  land. 

8.  Develop  a  sound  breeding  pro- 
gram. 

WFA  says:  "Possible  changes  in 
demand  due  to  the  war  suggest  a 
dairy  program  based  on  efficiency 
of  production.  This  is  in  line  with 
state  suggestions  which  form  the 
basis  for  the  eight  points.  Such  a 
program  will  be  sound  regardless 
of  any  changes  in  outlets  for  dairy 
products." 

According  to  the  Dairy  Industry 
Committee,  "The  program  is  de- 
signed to  assist  producers  in  a  year 
when  possible  changes  in  demand 
due  to  the  war  may  occur.  The 
principles  advocated  are  pointed 
toward  the  best  returns  from  milk 
production  at  any  given  price  re- 
lationship for  feed  and  milk." 

Increased  efficiency  in  milk  pro- 
duction will  also  be  of  great  help 
to  dairy  farmers  in  the  post-war 
period,  when  Government  purchases 
of  dairy  products  will  decrease. 
While  demand  for  milk  products 
will  continue  strong  during  the 
changeover,  the  United  States  must 
ultimately  absorb  milk  now  going 
into  lend-lease  and  military  products. 

Total  U  S  milk  production  in  1944 
was  12  percent  larger  than  the 
average  production  for  the  years 
1933-1942.  If  average  milk  pro- 
duction per  cow,  which  is  around 
4,603  pounds  per  year,  could  be  in- 
creased by  more  efficient  methods, 


It  would  increase  dairy  farmers'  net 
returns  from  rpilk  and  put  them  on  a 
stronger  foundation  for  post-war. 

All  branches  of  the  dairy  industry 
are  ready  to  build  up  consumer 
demand  in  the  post-war  period  but 
this  may  not  take  care  of  all  the 
milk.  Dairy  farmers  who  adopt 
and  keep  in  effect  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  production  are  the  ones 
who  will  best  be  able  to  meet  post- 
war changes. 


Meeting  Calendar 

March  2\~  District  15  dinner  meeting  New 
Century  Club.  West  Chester.  Pa  .  12:00 
noon. 

March  27 —Trenton  Inler-State  Milk  Market 
Committee  ~-\9  W.  State  Street.  Trenton 
N.J. 

March  29  District  21  dinner  meeting— 
time  and  place  to  be  announced. 

April  10 — Altoona- Huntingdon  Inter-State 
Milk  Market  Comm/7/ee  -Hollidaysburg 
Pa.  ^ 

April  \2  -Wilmington  Inter-State  Milk 
Market  Committee — County  Agent's  office. 
Newark.  Del. 

April  \(i~  Lancaster  Inter-State  Milk  Market 
Committee  -Fbltjix  Bureau  Office.  Lan- 
caster. Pa. 

April     ]7— South    Jersey    Inter-State    Milk 


Market  Committee     'Woodbury,  N.  J. 


-^^^.tf^ 


"Mom,  this  farm  labor  shortage  is 
bad  I've  been  doin'  all  I  can  ta 
help  with  the  milkin'  but  I'm  a- 
fraid  I'm  gonna  bust!" 


HORACE  F.  TEMPLE 

INCORPORATED 


Printers  &  Lithographert 


235  E.  Gay  Street 
WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


MEMBERS 

Free  Advertising 

Active  members  of  Inter-State 
may  place  "for  sale"  or  "wanted" 
advertisements  in  the  Review  with- 
out cost  to  them.  Ads  ata  limited 
to  one-inch  space  and  are  published 
without^  investigation  or  guarantee. 
Agents'  and  salesmen's  advertising 
not  accepted  in  this  department. 

Your  advertisement  should  reach 
us  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


PUBLIC  SALE:  April  5.  II  AM.  T.B. 
and  Bang's  accredited  dairy  cattle.  15 
Holstein  and  Guernsey  milk  cows.  6  heifers, 
I  purebred  Holstein  bull;  6  work  horses  and 
mules;  full  line  horse-drawn  implements. 
M.  Earle  Davis,  on  hard  road  from  Warwick 
to  Sassafras.  Md..  6'/2  miles  west  of  Middle- 
town,  Del. 


"Black     Magic!"     I     cried     with    a 

shudder. 
While  visiting  old   farmer  Scudder, 
For  I  saw  him  pretend 
To  stuff  hay  in  one  end 
Of  a  Least  and  draw  milk  from  the 

udder. 

Billy  Sunday,  the  evangelist,  once 
said:  "Try  praising  your  wife,  even 
if  it  does  frighten  her  at  first." 


For  Winning  Pictures  in  the 

REVIEW  PICTURE  CONTEST 

An  opportunity  to  turn  your  really  good  snapshots  into  money. 

Prizes  •  •  • 

$5.00  if  picture  is  used  on  front  page,  $1.00  if  used  on  inside  page. 

Open  to  •  •  • 

Members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  and  their  families. 

Requiremenis  •  •  • 

1.  Clear,  sharp  outlines,  attractive  background. 

2.  Farm  subject  that  will  interest  others  on  its  merits. 

3.  Description  of  Picture—H'/io?  What?  When?  Where? 

4.  Identification  of  sender. 

Mail  to  IntT-State  Mtlk  Producera  Review,  401  N.  Broad  Si.,  Philadelphia  8,  Pa. 

(Unused  pictures  will  be  returned) 
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Fertilize  Early  to  Give 
Pastures  Quick  Boost 

The  results  of  fertilization  for 
early  pasture  in  Burlington  County, 
New  Jersey,  are  refxirted  by  H.  R. 
Cox,  extension  agronomist,  as  very 
successful.  Results  observed  on 
pastures  fertilized  with  ammonium 
nitrate,  before  April  I ,  showed  1 8 
farmers  pasturing  two  weeks  earlier, 
eight  of  them  pasturing  one  week 
earlier  and  two  who  pastured  three 
weeks  earlier  than  usual  following 
the  use  of  this  fertilizer.  Only 
three  reported  no  difference. 

Substantial  increases  in  yields 
resulted  when  this  fertilizer  was 
applied  to  timothy  sods. 

The  agronomist  suggests  that 
fertilization  of  pastures  will  likely 
pay  farmers  whose  feed  supplies  are 
short  or  who,  for  any  reason,  feel 
that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage 
to  obtain   unusually   early   pasture. 


Ideas  Put  to  Work 

In  Planning  Milk  House 

Believing  that  other  Inter-State 
members  might  be  interested  in  the 
unusual  arrangements  incorporated 
into  the  milk  house  recently  built  by 
ira  Hariz,  Elverson,  Pa.,  E.  P. 
Bechtel,  Inter-State  fieldman,  has 
sent  in  the  following  interesting 
report  about  the  Hartz  milk  house: 

The  milk  house  is  of  two  rooms. 
One  excellent  idea  is  a  **bucket-a- 
day"  water  heater,  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  two-inch  pipe  which  is 
carried  around  two  sides  of  the 
milk  house  and  returned  to  the 
heater.  By  this  simple  method  he 
has  the  milk  house  above  freezing 
at  all  times,  which  makes  it  com- 
fortable to  wash  the  utensils  and 
also  makes  it  possible  to  keep  lye 
solution  in  teat  cups  without  freez- 
ing. 

Another  excellent  idea  is  the  at- 
tachment of  the  bucket-a-day  stove 
to  a  large  electric  water  heater — 
so  that  no  matter  what  the  outside 
temperature  he  always  has  a  prac- 
tically unlimited  supply  of  hot 
water  with  a  minimum  use  of 
electricity. 

He  also  has  provision  for  a  handy 
writing  desk  and  small  cupboard, 
with  space  for  breeding  records,  etc., 
built  in.  Can  and  utensils  racks, 
etc.,  built  of  pipe  complete  the 
equipment.  All  work  of  fitting,  in- 
stalling and  building  the  equipment 
was  done  by  his  regular  farm  labor. 
Mr.  Hartz  is  proud  of  his  milk 
house  and  with  reason. 


•'What's  the  matter  with  Scotty? 
He  seems  upset." 

**Oh,  he  just  got  a  shine  and  then 
remembered  he  had  his  room-mate's 
shoes  on!" 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Barn -Raising 

THIS  is  a  picture  of  a  man  building  a  barn.  As  in  everything  man 
builds,  the  first  step  is  thought.  Since  this  man  is  thoughtful,  he 
knows  he  is  building  more  than  a  barn. 

He  is  helping  to  build  a  bridge  of  boats  to  Bataan.  A  fleet  of  B-29's  to 
bomb  Tokyo.  A  battery  of  guns  to  batter  Berlin.  Transports,  tanks,  food, 
all  the  vital  weapons  of  victory,  notu  while  they're  needed. 

He  is  also  helping  to  build  a  solid  foundation  for  his  and  America's 
future.  We're  all  one  ecor^omic  family  today.  Money  saved  in  War  Bonds 
by  each  American  helps  protect  every  American's  future— by  preventing 
inflation  and  insuring  postwar  prosperity. 

Money  saved  in  War  Bonds  buys  twice  .  .  .  victory  now,  prosperity 
later.  Every  dollar  you  put  in  War  Bonds  hastens  the  end  of  the  war. 
Every  extra  day  of  war  makes  at  least  500  new  gold-star  mothers. 

And  money  in  the  bank  or  under  the  mattress  will  not  prevent  that. 
Think  it  over  and  decide  whether  you  "can  afford"  more  Bonds.  Decide 
whether  you  can  let  the  war  go  on  an  extra  minute,  when  your  purchase 
of  War  Bonds  might  cut  it  short  just  that  much. 

Then  think  of  the  future  America  can  enjoy  as  these  vast  reserves  of 
War  Bonds  mature  through  the  postwar  years.  Think  of  the  building  and 
improvements,  the  advantages  for  your  children,  the  pleasure  of  travel 
or  annuity  for  old  age. 

Lending  is  just  as  essential  as  fighting— but  a  lot  easier.  Buy  more  and" 
bigger  Bonds,  now! 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Review 

This  is  an  official  U.S.  Treasury  advertisement— prepared  under 
auspices  of  Treasury  Department  and  War  Advertising  Council 


Our  job  on  the  farm  front  is  to  produce — and  keep  on 
producinic  food  and  more  food  just  as  long  as  a  Nazi  or 
a  Jap  still  shows  any  desire  to  rule  this  world  by  force. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Public  Will  Get  Dairy  Facts 

Eastern  Dairymen  Joining  In  ADA  Work 


PRODUCERS  of  the  Philadelphia 
milk  shed  and  other  sections  of 
the  Northeast  will  become  an 
active  part  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association  (ADA)  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  plans  now  developing.  A 
preliminary  meeting  of  producer 
representatives  was  held  at  Wash- 
ington on  April  6,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  regional  group  within 
ADA.  Other  similar  groups  are 
being  formed  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed  and  in  New  England. 

ADA  started  with  a  nucleus  of  the 
dairymen  from  six  midwestern  states 
in  1939,  and  grew  to  include  dairy 
producers  from  19  states  in  1944. 
These  extend  from  Indiana  and 
Michigan  on  the  East  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  With  the  development  of 
the  Mid-Atlantic  unit  and  similar 
regional  units  in  New  England  and 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed,  plus 
other  new  units  now  being  set  up, 
it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  at 
least  30,  possibly  35,  states  working 

The  Washington  meeting  included 
representatives  from  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative,  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Pro- 
ducers* Association,  Maryland  Co- 
operative Milk  Producers,  and  pro- 
ducer groups  in  the  Richmond,  Va., 
and  Frederick  County,  Md.,  areas. 

Five  More  States  Added 

Representing  ADA  at  the  Wash- 
ington meeting  were  Owen  D. 
Richards,  ADA's  general  manager; 
Oscar  Swank,  from  the  headquart- 
ers office  in  Chicago;  Frank  Bu- 
shek,  eastern  representative;  and 
Arnold  Aslakson  of  Campbell- 
Mithun,  Inc.,  the  advertising  agency 
which  counsels  on  this  dairy  adver- 
tising program  and  takes  care  of 
technical  details  on  such  matters. 

The  tentative  plans  provide  for 
representation  in  this  regional  set- 
up for  the  organized  producers  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  (ex- 
cept those  sections  that  are  part  of 
the  New  York  milk  shed)  and  in 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

The  opportunity  is  being  develop- 
ed to  provide  for  membership  and 
participation  in  ADA  by  producers 
who  are  not  affiliated  with  establish- 
ed dairy  marketing  organizations. 
This  is  one  phase  of  ADA  which  was 
extensively  discussed  at  the  pre- 
liminary organization  meeting.  The 
problem  has  been  met  successfully 
by  units  in  those  states  where  ADA 
has  been  active  from  the  start  and 
their  experience  will  likely  be  drawn 


upon  in  this  area. 

An  organization  committee  of 
five  was  selected  at  the  Washington 
meeting,  consisting  of  B.  B.  Der- 
rick, Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk 
Producers'  Association;  O.  H.  Hoff- 
man, Jr.,  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Cooperative;  R.  W.  Sher- 
mantine,  Maryland  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers;  H.  T.  Gregg, 
Richmond,  representing  Virginia  co- 


ADA  is  entirely  farmer  sup- 
ported. Producers  pay  the 
entire  bill  and  it  is  surprising- 
ly small  on  an  individual 
basis.  On  a  fluid  market,  such 
as  Philadelphia  where  settle- 
ment is  made  monthly,  the 
ADA  cost  is  two  cents  on  each 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  sold 
during  June — and  June  only — 
each  year. 

Where  payment  is  made 
more  often,  or  where  the 
product  is  sold  on  a  butterfat 
basis,  slightly  different  meth- 
ods, which  yield  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  revenue,  are 
employed. 


operatives,  and  Paul  G*  Johnson, 

Frederick,   representing  the  smaller 
Maryland  cooperatives. 

This  committee  is  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  developing  by-laws 
for  the  group  and  investigating  the 
advisability  of  incorporating  under  a 
suitable  cooperative  law  of  some 
state  within  the  area  to  be  covered. 

Strictly  for  Producers 

In  discussing  membership  in  ADA 
it  was  brought  out  that  this  agency 
is  open  only  to  producers.  This 
position  has  been  taken  in  order  to 
keep  it  wholly  a  producer  setup. 
Industry  representatives  are,  in 
many  cases  however,  included  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

The  job  of  ADA  is  to  make  the 
public  want  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
evaporated  milk,  ice  cream  and  other 
dairy  products.  By  creating  these 
desires  and  expanding  the  demand, 
surpluses  will  be  reduced,  used  up  or 
prevented  and  markets  will  be  kept 
i  1  a  relatively  stronger  position. 

ADA  obtains  its  funds  from  pro- 
ducers who  dispose  of  their  milk  for 
many  different  uses.  Promotional 
policy  calls  for  the  use  of  funds  in 
promoting  the  various  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  as  nearly  as  practicable  the 
same  poroportion  as  the  source  of 
the  funds  received  by  ADA. 


During  its  six  years  of  work 
ADA  has  operated  on  the  principle 
that  the  welfare  of  all  sectors  of  the 
dairy  industry  is  tied  together;  that 
if  any  sector  is  allowed  to  get  into  a 
weak  market  condition  it  will  have  a 
bad  effect  on  all  other  branches  of 
the  industry. 

Keeping  the  public  informed  on 
dairy  industry  problems,  and  espec- 
ially the  problems  of  the  dairy 
farmer,  is  another  major  function 
of  ADA,  In  this  work  this  dairy- 
men's organization  operates  on  the 
principle  that  when  the  public 
knows  the  truth  it  will  be  fair  and 
reasonable  in  its  consideration  of 
farm  problems. 

Makes  People  Want  Milk 

Recognizing  that  much  of  the 
truth  has  not  yet  been  told.  ADA 
has  developed  means  of  getting  the 
full  story  to  the  public.  This  is 
done  by  means  of  radio  with  its 
program  "The  Voice  of  the  Dairy 
Farmer."  through  magazine  and 
newspaper  advertising,  billboards, 
merchandising  helps  at  the  point 
of  sale  of  dairy  products  and  timely 
news  releases  to  newspapers  of  the 
country.  The  program  is  kept 
flexible  in  order  to  permit  effective 
and  prompt  changes  whenever  sud- 
den developments  may  show  the 
need  for  a  change  in  efforts. 

ADA  is  supported  entirely  by 
farmers,  through  a  deduction  from 
the  milk  or  cream  check  once  a  year. 
This  deduction  is  made  in  June — 
and  June  only — of  each  year.  In 
fluid  milk  markets  where  producers 
are  paid  monthly,  such  as  Philadel- 
phia, it  is  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  shipped  in 
June.  If  payments  are  made  semi- 
monthly or  oftener.  it  is  at  the  rate 
of  four  cents  per  hundredweight  of 
milk  sold  the  first  half  of  the  month. 

Producers  supplying  manufactur- 
ing markets  usually  make  their  ADA 
payments  on  a  butterfat  basis,  at 
the  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound  for 
all  butterfat  sold  the  first  half  of 
June  if  settlement  is  made  semi- 
monthly or  oftener,  or.  if  monthly, 
one-half-cent  per  pound  for  the  full 
month's  butterfat  sales. 

ADA  funds  are  divided.  20  per 
cent  for  local  use  and  80  percent 
to  the  national  organization,  these 
national  funds  being  used  by  ADA 
where  they  will  reach  the  customers 
— the  ultimate  buyers  of  our  dairy 
products — most  effectively.  This 
is  the  policy  that  has  proved  so 
8  iccessful  in  practically  all  mer- 
chandising and  advertising  efforts. 


April,  1945 
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We  Join  the  ADA 


ON  April  6th  a  delegated  committee  of 
Inter-State's  directors,  together  with 
the  presidents  and  market  managers  of 
each  of  our  secondary  markets,  met  in  Wash- 
ington with  representatives  of  the  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Frederick, 
Md.,  milk  producers'  organizations  and  na- 
tional ofBcials  of  the  American  Dairy  Associa- 
tion. The  details  of  that  meeting  are  covered 
in  a  story  in  this  issue  of  the  Review.  Please 
read  it  carefully. 

Several  things  1  want  to  emphasize.  FIRST, 
the  ADA  program  is  one  of  strictly  commercial 
advertising  of  milk  and  dairy  products.  In 
this  respect  it  completes  and  complements, 
but  in  no  wise  displaces,  the  fine  educational 
work  done  by  Dairy  Council.  SECOND,  the 
money  will  be  spent  pro-rata  as  it  is  received. 
In  other  words  the  national  program  of  ADA, 
both  in  the  papers  and  on  the  radio,  will 
emphasize  fluid  milk  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  funds  received  from  fluid  milk 
producers.  THIRD,  the  cost  will  be  two  cents 
per  hundredweight  on  June  milk.  Your  June 
Inter-State  deduction  will  be  six  cents  in- 
stead of  four.  This  is  for  June  only.  The 
two  cents  for  that  one  month  will  then  be 
allocated  by  Inter-State  to  ADA.  FOURTH, 
this    first    year    the    progrram    in    this    newly 


■» 
organized  area  will  receive  pretty  near  all  of 
its  support  from  members  of  cooperatives, 
both  in  the  Philadelphia  market  and  in  the 
other  major  markets  of  this  area.  We  hope, 
later,  however,  to  secure  the  largest  possible 
support  of  the  independent  producers.  FIN- 
ALLY, I  know  of  no  post-war  plan  which 
producers  can  make  which  will  mean  more  for 
them  than  this. 

When  your  delegates  unanimously  author- 
ized this  deduction,  they  made,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  wisest  decisions  ever  reached  by 
your  representatives.  Nothing  will  do  more  to 
hold  the  markets  we  now  have  or  protect  us 
in  the  post-war  period  more  than  this  nation- 
wide campaign  by  producers  themselves  to 
tell  consumers  the  story  of  the  farmer  and  his 
milk. 

And,  by  this  June  dairy  farmers  in  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  states  in  this  country 
will  be  joined  with  us  in  the  work  of  the 
American  Dairy  Association. 


Court  Hears  Wawa  Appeal 

Fairness  of  Differential  Is  Issue 


FINAL  settlement  of  the  appeal  of 
Wawa  Dairies  in  their  case  against 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  one 
step  nearer  with  their  appeal  being 
heard  on  April  6  before  the  United 
States  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

The  contention  of  the  dairy, 
briefly  summarized,  was  that  their 
bottling  plant  at  Wawa,  18  miles 
from  Philadelphia  City  Hall,  should 
be  granted  a  receiving  station  al- 
lowance on  Class  I  milk  in  addition 
to  their  9-cent  transportation  al- 
lowance provided  under  the  order. 
No  provision  is  made  for  a  receiving 
station  allowance  for  any  milk  plant 
nearer  than  31  miles.  The  Market 
Administrator  ruled  that  this  dairy 
is  entitled  only  to  the  9-cent  trans- 
portation differential,  in  which  he 
was  upheld  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

This  position  of  the  Secretary  was 
appealed  by  Wawa  Dairies,  the  case 
being  heard  before  Judge  Guy  K. 
Bard  on  February  10.  1944.  He 
handed  down  a  decision  on  June  30 
in  support  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  finding  Wawa  Dairies 
responsible  for  the  prices  as  an- 
nounced each  month  by  the  Market 
Administrator. 


The  April  6  hearing  was  held 
before  a  3-judge  court,  presided  over 
by  Judge  Herbert  F.  Goodrich  of 
Pennsylvania.  Sitting  with  him 
were  Judge  Gerald  McLaughlin 
of  New  Jersey  and  Judge  Albert 
Lee  Stephenson*of  California.  El- 
wood  Turner  was  counsel  for 
Wawa  Dairies. 


Miriam  Judy,  Penna.  Furnace,  Pa., 
hat  high  hopes  for  her  registered 
Holstein  heifer,  Polly  Korndyke 
Ingrid,  whose  dam  was  a  high  pro- 
ducer and  prize  winner. 


W.  Carroll  Hunter  presented  the 
government's  position,  with  A, 
Evans  Kephart  representing  Inter- 
State  as  intervener.  These  two 
attorneys  presented  a  well  organized 
concise  argument  upholding  the  fair- 
ness of  the  disputed  provisions  of 
the  order  and  asked  that  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court  be  sustained.  Each 
of  the  attorneys  presented  prepared 
briefs  and  oral  testimony  at  the 
hearing. 

V  It  is  not  known  when  the  Court 
of  Appeals  will  hand  down  its  deci- 
sion. If  the  lower  court's  position 
is  upheld.  Wawa  will  be  required  to 
pay  producers  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amounts  actually  paid  and 
the  prices  as  set  forth  in  the  Market 
Administrator's  uniform  price  an- 
nouncements. Funds  covering  these 
differences  are  now  held  in  escrow  by 
the  court  and  will  be  used  for  making 
these  payments  if  ordered.  Or.  if 
the  lower  courts  position  is  reversed, 
the  funds  will  be  returned  to  Wawa 
Dairies. 

There  is  a  possibility,  of  course, 
that  the  Circuit  Court's  decision 
may  be  appealed  by  whichever  party 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  it.  In 
such  event,  the  case  would  go  be- 
fore the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  provided,  of  course,  that 
court  would  agree  to  hear  the  case 
further. 


Dairy  products,  nature's  best  foods. 
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Another  Delivery  Problem 

We  sometimes  receive  word,  us- 
ually indirectly,  that  some  member 
has  not  received  the  Review.  As  a 
rule  these  reports  indicate  that  oc- 
casional copies  are  missed.  Do  you 
get  yours  regularly? 

The  Review  should  reach  Inter- 
State  members  and  other  readers 
about  the  20th  to  22nd  of  each 
month.  Almost  without  exception 
it  is  placed  in  the  mails  by  the  20th. 

When  reports  of  non-delivery  of 
the  Review  reach  us,  we  immediate- 
ly inspect  our  mailing  lists  and 
only  rarely  is  an  error  found  in  them. 
Likewise,  the  handling  of  the  work 
by  the  printer  is  such  that  errors  are 
infrequent  in  addressing  each  indi- 


vidual copy  and  wrapping  them  by 
post  offices. 

The  postal  service,  however,  has 
been  troubled  with  manpower  short- 
ages and  inexperienced  help,  as  have 
all  the  rest  of  us,  and  it  would  seem 
that  much  of  the  trouble  occurs  in 
the  mails. 

If  your  Review  fails  to  reach  you 
by  the  23rd  or  24th  at  the  very 
latest,  drop  us  a  card.  We  will, 
if  possible,  send  you  an  extra  copy. 
Likewise,  should  you  hear  that  any 
of  your  neighbor  members  have 
missed  getting  their  Review,  ask 
them  to  drop  a  card  or  let  us  know 
direct. 


Caught  Warm 

A  lot  of  milk  has  been  rejected  in 
the  last  few  weeks.  According  to 
the  calendar,  winter  and  springtime 
methods  of  cooling  of  milk  would 
have  sufficed,  but  with  the  tempera- 
tures ranging  in  the  80*s  day  after 
day  and  summertime  conditions 
prevailing,  even  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  and  several  other  days  before 
Easter,  a  lot  of  milk  got  to  market 
in  poor  condition  because  it  wasn't 
cooled  properly. 

A  thermometer  or  ones  own  sense 
of    temperature    are    much    better 

your  milk  cooler  turn  on  the  elec- 
tricity or  get  ice,  as  the  case  may 
be  whenever  there  is  any  danger 
of  milk  spoilage  because  of  high 
temperatures.  Play  safe  it  is  good 
insurance. 


Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer 

Tune  in  on  radio  station  WRC. 
Washington,  Red  network-  950  on 
your  dial  to  hear  "The  Voice  of  the 
Dairy  Farmer."  The  time  is  I  :00  to 
1:15  every  Sunday  afternoon. 

This  program  is  sponsored  and 
paid  for  by  the  dairy  farmers  of 
America  through  American  Dairy 
Association  (ADA).  Through  it  the 
public  has  learned  many  of  the 
facts  of  life  concerning  some  of  the 
most  critical  problems  facing  Amer- 
ican agriculture  today. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  us  are  not 
able  to  obtain  satisfactory  recep- 
tion from  this  station  but  it  is 
hoped  that  ADA  can  expand  its 
radio  coverage  through  additional 
stations.  Prospects  for  this  expan- 
sion look  good,  with  the  recent 
developments  in  the  ADA  program 
through  the  eastern  section  of  the 
country. 

Some  of  the  Vital  problems  which 
The  Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer  have 
brought  to  the  American  public 
include  the  butter  situation,  the 
farm  manpower  problem,  the  sub- 
sidy issue  and  many  other  wartime 
economic  disturbances  that  have 
plagued  the  agricultural  public. 
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jTranfalin  Selano  IBiooithtlt 

The  death  of  Franklin  D.  Roose> 
velt  came  as  a  shock  to  the  nation. 
He  has  left  his  mark  on  the  nation 
and,  undoubtedly,  on  the  world,  too. 

He  left  behind  a  host  of  friends 
who  fought  for  and  with  him  through 
many  political  battles.  Likewise,  as 
with  all  who  are  active  in  public 
affairs,  he  was  opposed  by  many  men 
who  differed  with  him  on  political 
and  policy  matters. 

Beyond  doubt,  he  has  been  a 
forceful  character,  possessed  of  an 
unusual  personality,  and  gifted  with 
the  ability  to  sense  the  public  mind 
as  has  been  no  other  person  of  this 
generation. 

Regardless  of  one's  own  evaluation 
of  his  services  and  policies,  we  all 
recognized  him  as  our  chief  executive 
and  depended  upon  him  for  leader- 
ship during  our  present  global  war. 
He  occupied  a  position  of  great 
responsibility  in  the  planning  of 
global  strategy  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war  and  in  the  development  of 
the  peace  to  follow.  His  true  place 
in  history  will  be  determined  by 
historians  who  will  be  able  to  look 
at  his  work  in  perspective. 

Our  immediate  job  is  to  go  ahead, 
fight  and  win  our  two  wars  and  give 
every  possible  support  to  Harry  S. 
Truman,  our  new  President.  Tru- 
man has  proved  himself  a  forthright 
man,  speaking  out  boldly  on  matters 
of  policy.  This  was  evidenced  in  his 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Truman 
Investigating  Committee  for  War 
Contracts,  previous  to  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  vice-presidency. 

His  job  is  tremendous.  It  is 
difficult.  His  success  or  failure  in 
determining  the  peace  and  in  guiding 
our  nation  from  war  to  peace  will 
largely  be  the  success  or  failure  of 
tomorrow's  America. 

Truman  is  now  our  President  and 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
armed  forces.  In  giving  him  our 
support  we  shall  carry  on  the 
American  tradition  of  going  all-out 
for  our  leaders  on  everything  that, 
in  our  respective  individual  opin- 
ions, is  right  and  proper,  and  good 
for  the  national  welfare.  We  shall 
indulge,  also,  in  the  American  pre- 
rogative of  criticizing  and  we  hope 
constructively  whenever  we  feel 
that  the  course  set  by  him  is  not  for 
the  best. 

That  principle,  in  brief,   is  what 
our  millions  of  men  are  fighting  for 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  today. 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^.^—^ 

The  index  of  land  prices  in  New 
Jersey  on  March  I  was  151,  com- 
pared with  109  for  New  York.  123 
for  Pennsylvania  and  130  for  the 
New  England  States.  In  computing 
this  index,  1910-14  prices  were  used 
as  100. 


April,  1945 

Personal  Glimpses 

A  day -old  calf  was  sold  for  $25 1 .00 
at  the  livestock  sale  held  recently  by 
John  B.  Keller,  Chambersburg. 
The  dam  of  this  calf  brought 
$640.00  at  the  same  sale. 

The  Luco  Artificial  Breeding  Co- 
operative, with  headquarters  at  Ber- 
wick, Pa.,  is  now  in  operation.  C. 
H.  Henrie,  Millville,  president  of 
the  Millville  Local,  is  one  of  the 
directors.  Other  officers  are:  R.  H. 
Seely,  president;  A.  H.  Everett, 
secretary-treasurer;  J.  A.  Fair- 
child  and  R.  J.  Campbell,  di- 
rectors. Dale  Brown  of  Berwick 
is  the  technician. 

The  Keystone  4-H  Holstein  Club 
recently  re-organized  for  the  coming 
year,  with  the  following  officers 
elected;  Wade  GroflF,  Strasburg. 
president;  Robert  Groff,  Stras- 
burg. vice  president;  Rhelda  Eshle- 
man.  Marietta,  secretary- treasurer; 
Evelyn  Ranck,  Paradise,  song  lead- 
er; Robert  Hess,  Strasburg.  game 
leader,  and  Jacob  Houser,  Jr., 
Lampeter,  new  reporter.  Earl  L. 
GrofF,  Strasburg  and  Wilbur  Hous- 
er, Lampeter,  were  named  adult 
local  club  leaders. 

Paul  K.  Fisher,  the  largest 
breeder  of  Palomina  horses  in   the 

Bank  Farm  at  Quakertown  and 
stocked  it  with  registered  Brown 
Swiss  cows. 


Winter  Subsidy  Rate 
Extended  Thru  April 

A  last  minute  announcement  from 
Washington  cancelled  the  drop  in 
subsidy  payment  for  April.  The 
subsidy  payment,  which  had  been 
$.70  per  hundredweight  in  the 
Philadelphia  milk  shed  (except  $.80 
in  New  Jersey),  plus  a  10-cent 
drought  payment,  according  to  pre- 
vious announcement  was  scheduled 
to  drop  to  $.35  per  hundredweight 
($.45  in  New  Jersey)  on  April  I .  this 
rate  to  continue  in  effect  until 
June  30. 

The  announcement,  made  March 
3 1 ,  restored  the  subsidy  for  April  to 
the  $.70  level  ($.80  in  New  Jersey). 
The  official  announcement  indicated 
that  this  change  was  made  to 
encourage  milk  production  through 
April.  The  special  drought  pay- 
ment, which  has  been  in  effect 
since  September,  was  discontinued 
on  March  31.  as  previously  planned. 

The  rates  for  May  and  June  were 
not  mentioned  in  this  announce- 
ment and,  therefore,  presumably 
will  continue  at  the  $.35  and  $.45 
rates  in  this  milk  shed,  as  originally 
scheduled. 

We  are  also  informed  that  appli- 
cation to  receive  the  subsidy  on 
April  production  may  be  made  and 
filed  with  the  county  committee  up 
to  June  30. 


Smokey,  a  riding  horse  owned  by 
Thomas  Quirk  of  Woodstown,  N.  J., 
poses  for  his  picture  before  going  for 
an  afternoon  trot. 

3  Month  Subsidy  Payment 
Now  Available  to  Producers 

Promptly  after  receiving  your 
check  for  March  milk,  take  that  milk 
statement,  together  with  your  Jan- 
uary and  February  statements,  to 
your  local  ADA  committee  for  your 
subsidy  payment  for  the  three 
nrionths.  Be  sure  to  do  this  before 
the  end  of  May.  because  consider- 
able difficulty  niay  be  encountered 
in  collecting  this  subsidy  payment 
if  application  is  not  made  within 
this  period. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  the 
consumer  subsidy  was  put  into  effect 
(in  lieu  of  having  consumers  pay 
their  milk  bills  as  they  go)  that  the 
payment  for  three  months  has  been 
lumped  together. 

It  is  probable  that  the  plan  for 
obtaining  payments  which  has  been 
used  in  each  county  in  the  past  will 
be  followed  in  this  instance,  al- 
though that,  of  course,  will  depend 
upon  the  action  of  the  committees 
in  the  various  counties. 

Do  not  delay  this  matter,  regard- 
less of  how  busy  the  season,  as  col- 
lection will  be  seriously  complicated 
— and  may  be  impossible — if  appli- 
cation is  made  after  May  31. 

The  Cecil  County,  Md.,  commit- 
tee will  receive  applications  for 
January.  February  and  March  sub- 
sidy payments  at  their  offices  any 
time  up  to  May  31,  and  committee 
members  will  take  applications  di- 
rectly at  the  Elkton  AAA  office  from 
9:00  to  4:30  on  April  18,  25  and  30; 
at  the  Rising  Sun  milk  plant  from 
7:00  to  3:00,  April  23  and  24;  at  the 
Trimble  Store,  Bay  View,  7:00  P.M. 
to  9:00  P.M.,  April  23  and  at  the 
Cecilton  Parish  House  from  9:00 
to  4:30  on  April  26. 


The  more  bonds  we  buy  the 
quicker  the  Japs  and  Germans  will 
holler  "nuff." 


Figures  Are  Raw  Material 
With  Which  Experts  Work 

Can  you  take  100  cents  of  good 
American  money  and  divide  it  up 
so  that  there  will  be  102  cents  to 
pass  out  to  one  claimant,  and  at  the 
same  time  take  care  of  numerous 
other  claims  to  a  part  of  those  100 
cents? 

Sounds  crazy,  doesn't  it? 
But,  it  seems  that  there  arc  sonic 
who  can  do  it,  because  just  this 
type  of  operation  was  reported  in 
the  March.  1945,  issue  of  "The 
Marketmg  and  Transportation  Sit- 
uation," published  by  the  USDA's 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

This  Houdini  trick  is  found  in  a 
tabulation  showing  the  price 
spreads  between  farmers  and 
consumers  on  food  products,  and 
shows  that  the  "adjusted  farmer's 
share"  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
spent  for  butter  is  102  cents. 

Additional  information  in  the 
tabulation  enables  the  reader,  if  he 
has  the  necessary  background  in- 
formation, to  get  the  rest  of  the 
story.  This  shows  that  in  February 
the  retail  price  of  butter  averaged 
48.9  cents,  of  which  the  farmer 
received  41.6  cents.  That  is  at  the 
ra«.»-  *-»»  Kj^.  I  ».,cnta  out  oi  a  aouar. 

Then  the  table  gives  additional 
figures.  A  government  marketing 
payment  of  5  cents  is  added  to  the 
marketing  margin  and  ^37  cents  is 
paid  direct  to  the  producer,  which 
results  in  the  farmer  getting  50 
cents  out  of  48.9  cents  per  pound. 

The  fact  is  that  the  full  cost  of 
that  butter  is  not  included  in  the 
consumer  price.  The  consumer,  this 
report  says,  pays  48.9  cents.  Add- 
ing the  subsidies  to  it,  the  full  cost 
is  62.27  cents  (to  which  we  should 
add  the  cost  of  administering  these 
subsidies,  plus  interest  on  this  extra 
and  unnecessary  national  debt  for 
at  least  50,  maybe  for  as  long  as 
1 00  years). 

Actually,  if  the  basic  figures  re- 
ported in  this  tabulation  are  cor- 
rect, the  answer  should  come  out 
at  the  end  that  the  farmer  gets 
80.3  cents  out  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
butter,  not  102  cents  of  the  consum- 
er's dollar. 

A  similar  procedure  is  followed  in 
telling  how  much  the  farmer  gets 
out  of  the  average  dollar  the  con- 
sumer pays  for  fluid  milk.  Some- 
thing, however,  appears  to  be  wrong 
with  the  basic  figures  used  in  that 
connection  and,  therefore,  we  will 
not  get  into  them  at  all,  except  to 
state  that  this  report,  taken  at  its 
face  value,  says  farmers  get  73  cents 
out  of  the  consumer's  dollar — which 
would  leave  only  27  cents  to  pay  for 
all  distributing  functions.  Regret- 
tably, one  nation-wide  dairy  group 
(not  of  producers)  publicized  that 
73-cent  figure. 
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Class  Prices f  Pennsylvania  Markets 

Area                                             Area  Class  I            Class  II                     Class  III 

Name                                      Number  Feb. -Mar.     Feb.        Mar,  Feb.          Mar. 

Philadelphia  Suburban I A  $3.85       $3,324     $3,298  $2  540       $2,544 

Altoona 9  3.70         3.247       3.219  2.497         2.501 

Huntingdon -Tyrone 10,Z2  3  45         3.247       3.219  2  497         2. 50] 

State-Wide 11  3.50         3.247       3.219  2.497         2.50] 

Lancaster I4  3.73         3.264      3.236  2.497         2.501 


Prices  Paid  for  4^^  Milk 


Buyer  Location  A 

Abbotts  Dairies (N.  J.  Producers) 

Bechtel.  I.  Lloyd Royersford,  Pa 

Blue  Hen  Farms Wilmington,  Del 

Centerville  Producers  Co-op Centerville,  Md 

Clover  Dairy  Company Wilmington,  Del 

Cream  Top  Dairy Lancaster.  Pa 

Delamore  Dairy Wilmington,  Del 

Eachus  Dairy West  Chester,  Pa 

Everett  Milk  &  Ice  Cream  Co Everett,  Pa 

Fraim's  Dairies Wilmington.  Del 

Greenhill  Dairy Wilmington,  Del 

Hoffman's Altoona,  Pa 

Lancaster  Milk  Co. Lancaster,  Pa 

New  York  Market.  . .  . 

New  York  Buyers 201-10  mile  zone 

Penn  Cress  Ice  Cream  Co Cresson,  Pa 

Queen  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa 

Rohrer  Med-O-Farms  Dairy Lancaster,  Pa 

Scott-Powell  Dairies (N.  J.  Producers) 

Strickler,  Dean  D.  &  Son Huntingdon,  Pa 

Supplee-Wills-Jones Nassau.  Del 

^   , (N.  J.  Producers) 

Sylvan  View  Dairy Lancaster.  Pa 

Tri-County  Dairy Honey  Brook,  Pa 

Waple  Dairy Tyrone.  Pa 

West  End  Dairy Wilmington.  Del 

Western  Maryland  Dairy Kising  Sun,  Md 
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14 

1A 
10.Z2 


9 

14 


9 

14 
14 
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14 
lA 
10.Z2 


Feb. 

$3  96 
3.84 
3.80 
3.76 
3  92 
3.73 
3  88 


3  88 
3.84 
3  555 


3 

3. 

3. 


70 
70 
58 


3.48 
3.80 
3.73 
4  03 
3.40 

3  60 

4  03 
3.73 
3.85 
3.40 
3.91 
3  79 


March 
3.97 


3.72 
3.83 

3.88 


3.86 
3  81 


3.43 


4.03 

3.59 
4.03 


3  90 
3  79 


Feed  Price  Summary — March,  1945 

Compiled  by  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative,  Inc. 
from  data  supplied  by  a  selected  list  of  feed  dealers 


Mar.  Feb.  Mar. 

1945  1945  1944 

,,^         „                                      ($perT.)  ($perT.)  ($  per  T.) 

Wheat  Bran 51.93  50  80  51.75 

16%  Mixed  Dairy  Ration         56  98  55.55  59  42 

24% 62.50  62.65  64.63 


%  Change,  Mar.,  1945 

compared  with 
Feb.  1945      Mar.  1944 

+2.22  4-  0  35 

+2.57  -  4  11 

-  0.24  -  3.30 


Prices  reported  as  paid  by  handlers  in 
markets  not  under  Federal  control  are 
determined  according  to  price  schedules 
furnished  by  the  handler  or  from  statements 
furnished  with  milk  checks  and  checked  in 
the  Inter-State  office. 

"The  prices  quoted  as  the  average  prices 
paid  do  not  include  any  bonuses  or  pre- 
miums which  individual  producers  may 
earn. 

The  butterfat  differential  is  5  cents  per 
point  in  all  Pennsylvania  markets  listed 
except  Philadelphia  where  it  is  4  cents.  The 
differential  in  Wilmington  and  in  New 
Jersey  markets  is  also  4  cents  a  ptoint. 

Don't  get  too  far  from  shore  while 
learning  to  paddle  your  own  canoe. 


**/  remember  when  I  used  to  get  mad 
and  kick  at  Farmer  Jones'  boy, — 
gosh,  if  he  were  only  back  from  the 
war  now  he  could  tease  me  all  he 
wanted  to!" 


Get  Spring  Pasture 
From  Winter  Grain  Crops 

"One  of  the  best  ways  of  using 
excessive  early  growth  of  winter 
grains  is  pasture  for  the  dairy 
herd,"  says  C.  S.  Garrison  of  the 
New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture. 
He  points  out  that  this  is  of  definite 
advantage  this  year,  with  a  shortage 
of  roughage  on  many  farms. 

"A  good  grain  crop  can  be  har- 
vested after  this  excessive  leaf 
growth  has  been  removed  early. 
However,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  over-graze  the  crop  if  grain  is  to 
be  harvested,"  says  the  agronomist. 

Such  grazing  is  considered  espec- 
ially advisable  if  new  seedings  of 
grasses  and  legumes  are  being  start- 
ed. The  grazing  will  reduce  prob- 
ability of  lodging,  which  may  easily 
result  in  the  loss  of  both  the  grain 
crop  and  the  new  seeding. 

"The  only  precaution  to  take  in 
the  grazing  of  winter  grains  is  to 
keep  the  animals  off  the  field  when 
the  soil  is  wet." 


Only  Butter  Can  Be  Butter 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Class  Prices 

Wilmington 

F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  4%  milk 

Class  I  Class  II 

February  $3.93  $3,112 

March  3.93  3.112 

April  3.93  — 

New  Jersey 

F.  o.  b.  market,  cwt.  of  3.5%  milk 


Class  I 
$3.83 
3.83 
3.83 

.     ._   of  4%   milk „ 

20  cents  more  per  hundred  pounds  than  the 
price  of  3.5%  milk 


February 

March 

April 

The 


price 


of 


eac 


Class  II 
$2.67 
2.67 
2.67 

h  class 


IS 


Prices  of  *Cream  t^ry  Skimmilk 

February  $24,984  11.3690ff 

March  24.80  11. 6694  ff 

* — Per  40-quart  can  of  40  percent  cream, 
t  -  Per  pound  of  roller  process  dry  skimmilk. 
each  as  used  in  determining  the  Phila- 
delphia Class  II  price. 


Average  Price  New  York  92-Score  Butter 

The  quoted  price  has  been  46.75  per 
pound  since  January,  1943,  this  price  in- 
cluding rollback  subsidy  payments  since 
June.  1943. 


Prices  Paid  for  3.5%  Milk 
By  South  Jersey  Buyers 
January,  1945 


Buyer 

Abbotts  Dairies 


A_ I I  ci ^._i 

Bundick  Dairy 
Castanea  Diary 
Con  over,  C.  L. 
Decker,  Conrad 
Dennery  Dairies 
Holly  Ravine  Dairy 
Kligerman  Dairy 
Locust  Lane  Farms 
Millside  Farms 
N.J.  Milk  Products  Co. 
Parks  Dairy 
Rainier's  Dairy 
Scott-Powell  Dairies 
Supplee-Wills-Jones 
Sylvan  Seal 
Trenton  Dairy 
Wilson  Dairy 


Grade  "A" 
&  Premium 

$4.20 


A 
T. 


'Of 


tJi 


A  23 
4  074 
4.23 
3.97 


4 

4 

4 

3. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4 


23 

23 

158 

95 

23 

23 

23 

23 


Grade 

$3.80 

3.83 
3  83 
3.83 
3  83 
3  83 
3.83 


3 

3 

3. 

3 

3 


4.23 


.53 
83 
83 
83 
83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.743 
3.83 
3.83 


February,  1945 

Abbotts  Dairies  $4.  16 

Arrowhead-Shoemaker  4.  1988 
Bundick  Dairy 

Castanea  Dairy  4.23 

Conover,  C.  L.  4.09 

Decker,  Conrad  4.23 

Dennery  Dairies  3.962 
Holly  Ravine  Dairy 

Kligerman  Dairies  4.23 

Locust  Lane  Farms  4.  194 

Millside  Farms  4.  182 
N.  J.  Milk  Products  Co.  3  938 

Parks  Dairy  4.23 

Rainier's  Dairy  4.23 

Scott-Powell  Dairies  4.23 

Supplee-Wills-Jones  4 .  23 
Sylvan  Seal 
Trenton  Dairy 

Wilson  Dairy  4.23 


$3  76 
3  7836 
3.83 
3.83 
3  83 
3  83 
3.83 
3  83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.83 
3.705 
3.83 
3.83 


These  prices  were  reported  to  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  by  the  New 
Jersey  Milk  Control  Board  as  the  average 
prices  paid  by  these  buyers  for  all  milk  in 
the  resp>ective  grades.  Prices  received  by 
individual  producers  will  vary  from  these 
prices  as  their  respective  returns  may  be 
influenced  by  their  relative  amounts  of 
norm  and  excess  milk. 


April,  1945 


Prices  4^o  Milk,  Feb.  and  Mar, 

These  are  the  prices  known  to  have  been  paid— or  not  less  than  the 
minimum  permitted  prices— at  each  plant  location  under  Marketing 
Order  No.  61  for  the  Philadelphia  milk  marketing  area,  as  announced  by 
Market  Administrator  Wm.  P.  Sadler,  for  milk  purchased  during 
February  and  March,  1945. 


Handler 


e 

5 J. a  Feb.      Mar. 
Plant  Location      Jg  |  Price    Price 


Abbotts  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

..      Curryville.  Pa 339 

Easton,  Md (a).276 

..      Goshen,  Pa 24 1 

Oxford.  Pa 227 

Port  Allegheny,  Pa.  .416 
Spring  Creek,  Pa...  .451 
Ardmore,  Pa 


Ardmore  Home  Dairies.  

Baldwin  Dairies .Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

Bedminster  Dymns  Assn.  Bedminster.  Pa. .  . 
Bergdoll  s,  John  C,  Dairy .  .  Boothwyn,  Pa. 

Booth,  Chas.  T Chester,  Pa 

Breumnger  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

r,  ,  ^,  Richlandtown,  Pa. 

Urookmead  G  rns  y  Dairies .  Wajme.  Pa. 

Brown's  Dairy .  .Glenside,  Pa 

Bucks  Co.  Farms  Dairies .  .  .  Morrisville,  Pa.. 

Buehlers  Dairy Willow  Grove,  Pa.      .„. 

Clover  Crest  Dairy  Farm .  .  Newtown,  Pa 13 


.22 
.09 
.07 

.227 

.07 

.07 

.22 

.07 


Goldsboro,  Md. .  (b).255 
Drexel  Hill.  Pa. .  .  .     — 

Chester,  Pa 07 

Darling.  Pa 09 

Mont  Clare,  Pa 13 

Reading.  Pa 234 


248 

13 

11 

09 

.07 


.07 


Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps 


CooklynMilkCo.. 
Crawford,  M.  S.,  Dairy 
Crystie.  w'm.  H.,  Dairy 

Darlington  Bros 

Deger's  Dairy 

Dietrich's  Dairy 

Engel  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa 

Ervm's  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

Frankford  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

Gailey  Ice  Cream  Co Delta,  Pa 

Gardenville  D'ymn's  Ass'n  Gardenville,  JPa. .  . 
Gardenville  Farm  Dairies .  .  Doylestown,  Pa. . . 

Gaynor,  Hyland  L Boothwyn,  Pa 

Gorman  Dairies Newtown  Sq.,  Pa. .    .^. 

Green  tree  Creamery  Ass'n..  .Obelisk.  Pa 22 

Gross.  Charles.  Dairy Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Grubb's  Dairies Media,  Pa 

Hamilton  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hansell.  A  R Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

ft    1**.         /!^ Mainland,  Pa II 

Harbisons   Dairies .  .    Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

"  Brandtsville,  Pa 276 

;.  "  Byers,  Pa 22 

"  CarlUle,  Pa 276 

"  Hurlock,  Md 283 

;;  "  Massey,  Md 241 

"  Millville,  Pa 332 

"  SudlersviUe,  Md. .  .    .248 

Hernig,  Peter,  Sons Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .     — 

I  in*^         r'  Boiling  Springs,  Pa.   .276 

Hill  Crest  Farms Eddington,  Pa 09 

Holiday  Dairy Norristown,  Pa II 

Homestead  Guernsey  Farm .  Chester  Heights,  Pa.  .  1 1 

Hutt's  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     ~ 

Ivy  Crest  Guernsey  Dairies .  Hatboro,  Pa 09 

Jersey  Queen  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

Johnson.  J.  Ward,  Dairy. . .  Woodlyn,  Pa 07 

Lehigh  Valley  Farmers.  .  .  .  Allentown,  Pa 234 

Marmer.  John Bryn  Mawr,  Pa — 

Marshall,  T.  Forest Linwood.  Pa 09 

Martin  Century  Farms ...  Lansdale.  Pa II 

Meyers  Dairies Ambler,  Pa 09 

Miller-Flounders  Dairy ....  Chester,  Pa 

Missimer-Wood-Narcissa .  .  .  Philadelphia,  Pa  .  . 

Montg-Berk  Dairy  Co Boyertown,  Pa. .  .  . 

Nelson  Dairies Norristown.  Pa. .  .  . 

Oakes  Dairy  Farm Chadds  Ford,  Pa.. . 

Oakland  Farms Fairview  Village, Pa 

Pennbrook  Milk  Co Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

Penn-Reed  Milk  Co Belleville.  Pa 318 

Quaker-Maid  Dy  Products  Philadelphia.  Pa  .  .     — 

Quinn's  Dairies Philadelphia,  Pa. .  .     — 

Rosenberger's  Dairies Hatfield,  Pa 13 

Schillinger's  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .    — 


.07 

.227 
.09 
.11 
.11 


$3,961 
3.592 
3.648 
3.690 
3.704 
3.515 
3.480 
3.930 
3.985 
3.802 
3.841 
3.930 
4.028 
3.771 
4.050 
3.817 
3.703 
4.023 
3.859 
3.568 
3.902 
3.789 
3.952 
3.860 
3.583 
4.048 
3.904 
3.899 
3.620 
3.811 
4.002 
3.876 
3.927 
3.624 
4.071 
3.949 
4.018 
3.881 
3.771 
3.934 
3.628 
3.684 
3.628 
3.621 
3.663 
3.572 
3.656 
3.810 
3.504 
3.850 
3.841 
3.880 
3.996 
3.993 
4.040 
3.836 
x3.566 
3.888 
3.892 
3.923 
3.856 
3.956 
4.032 
3.610 
3.855 
3.923 
3.813 
3.900 
3.495 
3.969 
3.921 
3.662 
3.964 


Handler 


Plant  Location 


«,s!a    Feb.     Mar. 
JjO  S    Price   Price 


Market  Average  f.o  b.  Philadelphia  —    $3,914  $3,858 


$3,897 
3.528 
3.591 
3.626 
3.640 
3.451 
3.416 
3.924 
3.961 
3.812 
3.823 
3.895 
3.954 
3.697 
3.946 
3.825 
3.668 
3.936 

3.488 
3.906 
3.805 
3.934 
3.825 
3.582 
4.046 
3.816 
3.938 
3.591 

3.947 
3.851 
3.885 
3.629 
4.027 
3.901 
4.028 
3.846 
3.736 
3.871 
3.565 
3.621 
3.565 
3.558 
3.600 
3.509 
3.593 
3.768 
3.462 
3.880 
3.795 
3.873 
3.952 
4.049 
4.022 
3.860 
x3.488 
3.922 
3.855 
3.761 
3.767 
3.847 
3.984 
3.601 
3.775 
3.937 
3.783 
3.840 
3.329 
3.838 
3.909 
3.631 
3.948 


Scott-Powell  Dairies Philadelphia.  Pa. .  .     — 

"       Ardmore.  Pa — 

Biglerville.  Pa 283 

;      Clayton.  Del 241 

Fairdale.  Pa 318 


Shearer.  Paul  B. 


New  Holland.  Pa.. 

[\      Snow  Hill.  Md... 

York  Springs,  Pa.. 

*f  Co Philadelphia.  Pa. . 

_  "         •  •      Center  Port.  Pa. . 

Suburban  Dairies Manoa.  Pa 

Supplee-Wills-Jones Philadelphia.  Pa.. 

Bedford.  Pa 


.  Chambersburg.  Pa. 
.Hagerstown.  Md..  . 
.Harrington.  Del...  . 

Huntingdon,  Pa...  . 

Leaman  Place.  Pa.. 
.  Lewistown.  Pa 311 


.234 
.304 
.276 

.248 


.332 
.297 
.304 
.262 
.332 
.234 


Sylvan  Seal  Milk 
Sypherd's  Dairies, 


.234 

.09 
.09 
.09 

.07 


^3.900  $3,833 

3.900 

3.833 

3.587 

3.520 

3.629 

3.562 

3.552 

3.485 

3.636 

3.569 

3.566 

3.499 

3.594 

3.527 

3.685 

3.635 

3.407 

3.357 

4.107 

4.137 

3.899 

3.885 

3.537 

3.523 

3.650 

3.650 

3.650 

3.650 

3.607 

3.593 

3.537 

3.523 

3.635 

3.621 

3.558 

3.544 

3.558 

3.544 

3.642 

3.628 

3.572 

3.558 

3.635 

3.621 

3.614 

3.600 

3.875 

3.840 

3.907 

3.868 

4.102 

4.041 

3.618 

3.329 

3.955 

3.944 

3.823 

3.824 

3.792 

3.683 

3.880 

3.852 

3.828 

3.787 

3.967 

3.972 

3.981 

3.950 

.  .  Mercersburg.  Pa. .  .  .311 
.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Del..  .227 
.  .Princess  Anne.  Md.   .297 

.  .Townsend.  Del 234 

.    Worton,  Md  255 

'.  .  PhUadelphia.  Pa. '.  '.    "— 
.  ..Philadelphia.  Pa..  .     — 

Taylor's  Dairy Jenkintown.  Pa. .  .  .     - 

Turner  &  Wescott Glenroy.  Pa 

Walnut  Farms  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa. .  . 

Warners  Dairy Berwyn.  Pa 

Wawa  Dairy  Farms Wawa.  Pa 

Willow  Ridge  Farm Hatboro.  Pa 

Wilmer  Dairies Conshohocken.  Pa. 

Wissahickon  Dairy Philadelphia.  Pa ..  .     — 

Witchwood  Dairy Spring  House.  Pa. .    .11 

* — The  location  differentials  set  forth  in  this  column  are  as  provided, 
in  paragraph  961.8(d)  and  961.8(e)  of  the  marketing  order.  The 
location  differential  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  961 .8(d)  is  22  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  delivered  at  plants  located  31  to  40  miles 
from  City  Hall  in  Philadelphia  and  an  additional  0.7  cent  for  each 
additional  10  miles  (33.9  cents  in  201-10  mile  zone).  Under  para- 
graph 961.8(e)  an  additional  deduction  of  3  cents  per  hundredweight 
is  perniitted  at  such  plants  and  has  been  deducted  in  determining 
the  minimum  permitted  prices.  Where  a  price  higher  than  the 
minimum  is  paid  or  the  intention  to  pay  a  higher  price  is  made 
known  such  price  is  then  reported.  Paragraph  961.8(e)  permits 
deductions  of  7  to  13  cents  per  hundredweight,  as  listed  in  the 
tabulation,  on  milk  delivered  at  plants  11  to  30  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia City  Hall. 

X — Will  pay  butterfat  differential  of  5  cents  per  point, 
(a)^ — Location  differential  was  .283  in  February, 
(b) — Location  differential  was  .262  in  February 


MARKET  SUMMARY 


M 


ar. 


•44 

Class  I  price.  4%  milk  $4,050 

Class  II  price.  4%  milk  3.277 

Weighted  average  price  3.890 

Class  I.  pounds  67.625,511 

Class  II.  pounds  10.730.650 

Total  pounds  78.356.161 

Class  I,  percent  86.31 

Class  II,  percent  13.69 

Average  butterfat  test,  %       'h.^bf^l 
Number  of  producers  9,518 

Pounds  per  day  per  farm  266 

Value  4%  basis 

fob.  Philadelphia      $3,047,718.88 


Feb.  '45 

$4,050 

3.232 

3.914 

63.481.939 

6,208,115 

69.690.054 

91.09 

8.91 

3.98103 

9.400 

265 


M 


ar. 


'45 

$4,050 

3.232 

3.858 

72.988.521 

12.091.832 

85.080.353 

85.79 

14.21 

3.87630 

9,450 

290 


$2,727.51206    $3,282,274.27 


mN& 


WAR  BONDS- 

help  beat  'the  Axis  today,  help  re-equip  the 
farm  tomorrow 


8 


Qarlic  Spoils  Mi 

Will  spoil  Milk  Markets,  Too 


THE  look  of  utter 
disgust  on  the 
calf  in  this  cartoon 
expresses  its  opin- 
ion of  garlicky 
milk.  Our  custom- 
ers, the  people  who 
buy  and  drink  our 
milk  in  the  cities, 
are  just  as  sensitive 
to  undesirable 
tastes  in  their  milk. 

This,  in  brief,  is 
sufficient  reason  for 
being  careful  in 
handling  milk  to 
avoid  any  undesir- 
able flavor  or  odor, 
whether  due  to  gar- 
lic |or  any  other 
strong  flavored 
plant  or  feed. 

Garlic  control  is 
not'  easy;  in,  that 
many  times  it  requires  more  courage 
than  physical  work.  The  dairyman 
with  garlic  infested  pastures  should, 
if  possible,  grow  enough  feed  so 
that  the  cows  may  be  barn  fed  until 
the  garlic  season  is  over.  This 
means  planning  at  least  a  year 
ahead. 

For  those  who  haven't  the  hay, 
fodder  or  silage  to  carry  on  barn 
feeding  until  garlic  danger  is  past, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  cows  be 
allowed  on  the  pasture  for  only  a 
short  time  in  the  morning  and 
evening  immediately  after  milking. 
In  those  cases,  in  addition  to  the 
pasture,  some  dry  feed  should  be 
given  at  the  barn. 

Conditions  will  vary  from  farm  to 
farm,  and  also  from  day  to  day. 
There  seems  to  be  greater  tendency 
for  garlic  odor  in  the  milk  on  those 
days  when  the  grass  may  be  damp 
from  rain  or  heavy  dew. 


Each  producer  should  study  his 
own  conditions  and  apply  these  sug- 
gestions as  they  best  fit  his  circum- 
stances. Everyone  troubled  with 
garlic  is  urged  to  get  in  touch  with 
his  county  agent  or  with  neighbor- 
ing producers  who  have  overcome 
such  troubles  and  apply  their  ex- 
perience as  far  as  ix)ssible. 

There  is  one  control  which  is 
available  to  all  producers.  That  is, 
to  examine  the  milk  before  it  leaves 
the  farm  and  if,  immediately  upon 
removing  the  cover  from  the  can, 
an  odor  .of  garlic  is  noticed,  keep  that 
milk  at  home.  The  chances  are 
that  if  sent  to  market,  it  will  come 
back  with  the  rejection  tag  marked 
garlic  odor. 


Teacher:  "Can  you  give  me  any 
well-known  date  in  Roman  history?" 

Bright  Girl:  "Anthony's  date  with 
Cleopatra." 


June  Is  Dairy  Month 


F^airy  Month  this  year  is  being 
*^staged  for  the  ninth  time.  As  in 
other  years  it  will  be  June  1   to  30. 

The  plans,  purposes  and  program 
of  June  Dairy  Month  will  be  geared 
to  Government  needs  as  outlined  by 
War  Food  Administrator,  Marvin 
Jones.  In  a  letter  to  Milton  Hult, 
President  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council,  Administrator  Jones  states: 
"May  I  ask  that  your  organization 
and  the  entire  dairy  industry  again 
make  Annual  Dairy  Month  the 
occasion  for  a  special  effort  to 
impress  upon  everyone  the  impor- 
tance of  dairy  products  in  the  war." 

In  meeting  that  request  the  in- 
dustry will  carry  forward  the  theme 


of  last  year's  Dairy  Month  pro- 
gram. It  will  (I)  establish  the 
essentiality  of  dairy  products  for 
human  welfare  on  both  the  home 
fronts  and  the  battle  fronts;  (2)  en- 
courage the  prudent  use  of  these 
vital  foods;  (3)  explain  why  precious 
dairy  foods  are  not  always  available, 
and  (4)  encourage  the  production 
of  these  products. 

A  nationwide  all-coverage  pub- 
licity program  is  being  developed 
now  for  newspapers,  radio,  house 
organs  and  trade  publications.  Ma- 
terial for  use  at  actual  points  of 
contact  in  dining  cars,  hotels,  res- 
taurants and  shopping  centers  is  also 
being  prepared. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Secondary 
Markets 


Trenton 


Production  in  the  Trenton  area  is 
responding  to  the  early  spring.  The 
spring  flush  appears  to  be  coming 
earlier  than  usual  and  the  course  of 
production  the  next  few  weeks  is 
difficult  to  estimate  in  advance. 
However,  with  so  many  herds  being 
sold,  it  is  believed  that  total  pro- 
duction will  not  be  excessive  as 
compared  with  many  areas. 

Market  president  Wm.  Lauder- 
dale and  acting  market  manager 
Henry  Kinsey  attended  the  organ- 
ization meeting  of  the  American 
Dairy  Association  at  Washington  on 
April  6.  Further  information  about 
this  meeting  appears  on  page  2. 


Lancaster 


The  spring  flush  in  the  Lancaster 
market  came  early  this  year,  with 
35  percent  of  the  herds  on  pasture  by 
April  12. 

The  market  has  about  150  to  175 
cans  per  day  over  last  year's  pro- 
duction, but  this  excess  milk  has 
been  diverted  into  manufacturing 
channels  through  the  combined  ef- 
fort of  the  handlers  in  the  Lan- 
caster area.  As  far  as  is  known,  all 
of  the  handlers  have  been  able  to 
take  all  the  milk  offered  by  their 
producers. 

The  Lancaster  committee  is  meet- 
ing April  16,  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  New 
York  Market  Order,  No.  27. 


Report  of  the  Field  and 
Test  Department,  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers' 
Cooperative 

The  following  statistics  show  the 
operations  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  field  representa- 
tives in  connection  with  testing,  weigh- 
ing and  general  membership  work,  durins 
March,  1945. 

Farm  Calls |575 

Non-Farm  Calls 320 

Butterfat  Tests 2668 

Plants  Investigated 38 

Herd  Samples  Tested 293 

Brom  Thymol  Tests 440 

Membership  Solicitations 444 

New  Members  Signed 93 

Meetings 29 

Attendance 2541 

Miscroscopic  Tests 184 


In  the  smoking  room  of  the  big 
hotel  the  Scot  had  been  boring 
everyone  with  tales  of  the  great 
deeds  he  had  done. 

"Well,  now,"  said  an  Englishman 
at  last,  "suppMDse  you  tell  us  some- 
thing you  can't  do,  and  by  jove 
I'll  undertake  to  do  it  myself." 

*  Thank  ye,"  replied  the  Scot. 
"I  canna  pay  ma  bill  here." 


April,  1945 


Dairy  Council  Points  the  Way 


WHILE  thumbing  through  a  pile 
of  magazines  last  week — 
preparatory  to  releasing  some 
waste  paper  to  the  salvage  drive- 
your  reporter  couldn't  help  noticing 
the  impressive  array  of  advertise- 
ments which  are  appearing  these 
days  under  the  sponsorship  of  organ- 
izations similar  in  nature  to  the 
Dairy  Council.  It  is  evident  that 
the  practice  is  becoming  increasingly 
prevalent  for  the  members  of  a 
certain  industry  to  join  together  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  general 
welfare  of  that  industry. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new 
method  of  promotion,  the  value  of 
which  Dairy  Council  has  been 
demonstrating  for  the  past  quarter- 
century.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
cooperative  promotional  activity 
within  an  industry  was  rare.  The 
emphasis  was  on  competition — and 
the  watchword  was  "Every  man  for 
himself." 

Others  Now  Doing  It 

Today,  collective  effort  in  the 
field  of  promotion  and  public  re- 
lations it>  an  accepted  and  wide- 
spread practice.  Now  the  belief  is 
that  "in  union  there  is  strength." 
Many  and  varied  interests  have 
discovered  the  value  in  the  pooling 
of  resources  for  a  common  objective, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  forma- 
tion of  such  organizations  as  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads, 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Institute,  the 
Can  Manufacturers'  Institute,  the 
Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau,  and 
hundreds  of  other  groups.  All 
these  are  sharing  the  cost  and  the 
returns  involved  in  the  work  of 
developing  a  public  knowledge  and 
acceptance  of  the  particular  goods 
and  services  in  which  they  deal. 

Dairy  Council  helped  to  pioneer 
this  trend.  The  dairy  industry  was 
among  the  first  to  act  on  the  premise 
that  collective  prosperity  means 
individual  profit  —  and  through 
Dairy  Council  it  has  demonstrated 
the  worth  of  concerted  effort. 

Another  development  in  sales 
promotion  is  obvious  from  a  glance 
at  the  current  ads.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  general  public  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  nutrition.  Pro- 
ducers and  distributors  of  food  were 
either  unaware  of  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  their  product  or  had 
failed  to  realize  the  advantage  in 
making  those  qualities  public  know- 
ledge. 

Today,  however,  the  standard 
approach  to  the  job  of  fbod  promo- 
tion has  come  to  be  the  presentation 
of  nutrition  facts  and  claims.  The 
majority  of  advertising  campaigns 
are   now    built    around    the   simple 


statement:  "It's  GOOD  for  you!" 
The  entire  food  industry  now 
rides  on  the  nutrition  bandwagon — 
meat  packers,  confectioners,  bakers 
— all  have  recognized  the  commer- 
cial importance  attached  to  the 
public's  increasing  consciousness  of 
the  need  for  proper  diet.  Here  is 
another  development  for  which 
Dairy  Council  has  acted  as  pace- 
maker. Years  before  "NUTRI- 
TIOUS" became  the  food  advertis- 
er's favorite  adjective,  dairy  prod- 
ucts were  being  sold  by  telling  the 
public  of  their  food  value. 

The  approach,  however,  has  been 
different  from  that  used  by  other 
food-producing  groups,  in  that  Dairy 
Council  has  adhered  strictly  to  an 
educational  program  of  a  general 
nature;  that  is,  a  well-rounded  pic- 
ture of  health  habits  and  nutri- 
tional practices,  with  milk  and  dairy 
products  taking  their  proper — and 
important — place  in  that  picture. 

This  strict  adherence  to  a  general 
health  program  is  a  policy  which  has 
paid  real  dividends.  It  has,  for 
example,  been  responsible  for  the 
Dairy  Council's  enviable  relation- 
ship with  the  schools.  All  educa- 
tional institutions  have  one  very 
strict  ruling  ~  "NO  PEDDLERS 
ALLOWED! "—and  their  doors  are 
barred  to  any  sort  of  promotional 
activity.  And  yet,  Dairy  Council 
material  and  programs  are  not  only 
accepted,  but  solicited  by  the  schools 
— public,  private  and  parochial. 

Use  the  Open  Door 

This  open  door  into  the  minds  of 
youth  becomes  all  the  more  im- 
portant because  of  the  increasing 
emphasis  being  placed  by  the  schools 
on  the  subject  of  foods  and  their 
relative  values.  Other  food  in- 
terests are  now  studying  this  field- 
but  the  dairy  industry  has  a  head- 
start  of  25  years! 

Dairy  Council  is  pointing  the 
way  toward  intelligent  food  promo- 
tion in  many  other  fields — industrial 
plants,  parent-teacher  associations, 
the  dental  and  medical  professions, 
men's  clubs,  women's  clubs  and 
and     all     groups     which     offer     an 


opportunity  to  influence  the  eating 
habits  of  that  all-important  and  all 
inclusive  citizen  —  the  "CON- 
SUMER." 

A  Job  for  the  Future 

The  Council's  function  in  the 
future  is  obvious.  Considerations 
which  have  made  its  work  important 
in  the  past  will  be  amplified  in  the 
days  to  come.  Research  is  uncov- 
ering new  facts  about  dairy  products 
which  must  be  publicized;  the  chal- 
lenge of  effectively  advertised  sub- 
si  tutes  for  dairy  products  must  be 
met  fairly  and  openly;  and  a 
friendly  working  relationship  must 
be  established  with  those  groups 
whose  interests  parallel  those  of  the 
dairy  industry. 

A  recent  article  in  LIFE  maga^ 
zine  studied  the  nutritional  needs 
of  the  world,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  world  needs  125%  more  milk  in 
its  diet.  Future  food  markets, 
through  the  development  of  refrig- 
eration and  dehydration,  will  be 
world-wide  for  the  dairy  industry 
as  well  as  others.  In  short,  p>ost- 
war  r>roblems  ^vill  b**  orr*»al-  Knf 
post-war  opportunities  will  be 
greater. 

It  is  the  Dairy  Council's  job  to 
help  point  the  way  for  the  dairy 
industry  toward  the  intelligent  solu- 
tion of  its  problems  and  the  com- 
plete utilization  of  its  opportunities. 


The  minister  had  just  finished  an 
excellent  chicken  dinner.  As  he 
looked  out  of  the  window,  a  rooster 
strutted  across  the  yard. 

"My!"  said  the  minister.  "That 
is  certainly  a  proud  rooster." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  host,  "he 
has  reason  to  be  proud.  One  of  his 
sons  just  entered  the  Ministry." 


The  Dairyman's  Daughter 

Little  Janet,  aged  5,  asked  her 
mother  why  Jesus  is  often  shown  in 
pictures  surrounded  by  sheep.  Her 
mother  explained  that  Jesus  is  the 
great  Shepherd  and  we  are  his  sheep. 

Janet  pondered  for  a  moment  and 
then   said,    "Hah;    I'd   rather   be   a 


cow. 


Robert  Franklin 
Book,  two-year-old 
aon  of  Frank  K. 
Book,  Bareville,  Pa., 
takes  time  off  from 
watching  tfxe  cowa 
to  wave  at  tfxe 
camerantan. 
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Co'Op  Bills  Move  Ahead, 
No  Action  on  Oleo  Changes 


•yHE  legislative  calendar  at  Harris- 
*  burg  on  agricultural  matters  is 
still  rather  full.  Final  action  has 
been  taken  on  very  few  bills  of 
interest  t®  agriculture.  Some  of  these 
bills  will  probably  never  come  out  of 
committee. 

The  four  cooperative  bills  are 
showing  progress.  Bills  871  and 
872,  which  were  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  are 
reported  as  having  passed  the  third 
reading  in  the  House  and  will  next 
come  up  before  the  Senate.  The 
general  content  of  these  bills  was 
discussed  in  the  March  F^eview, 
page  10, 

House   bills  873   and   874,   which 
were  being  considered  by  the  House 
Committee    on     Agriculture,     have 
been    reported    out    of    committee 
and  are  scheduled   to  come  up  for 
the  first   reading  before  the   House 
on   April    16.      A   hearing   on   these 
bills  was  held  by  the  House  Agricul- 
tural   Committee    on    April    4,    at 
which    strong    support    was    given 
them    by    representatives   of   Penn- 
sylvania    cooperatives,     and      aie^* 
at  which  they  were  bitterly  attacked 
by  some  interests  which,  apparently. 


are     affiliated     with     the     National 
Tax  Equality  Association. 

That  position  seemed  inappropri- 
ate in  regard  to  these  bills,  since 
neither  of  them  is  a  tax  mueasure, 
but  they  are  efforts  to  clarify  and 
modernize  the  cooperative  statutes 
of  1919  and  1929.  These,  too.  were 
discussed  in  the  March  Review. 

Of  the  large  batch  of  bills  before 
the  legislature  regarding  oleomar- 
garine, only  the  Gyger  bill,  H-457, 
has  passed  both  Houses  and  is  now 
before  the  Governor  for  signature. 
This  bill  would  extend  the  time 
that  oleomargarine  may  be  used  in 
state  penal  and  charitable  institu- 
tions until  the  end  of  the  1947 
session  of  the  legislature. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  oleo- 
margarine bills  which  proposed  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  license  fees  and 
to  nullify  or  eliminate  the  color 
requirements  of  the  present  oleo 
laws.  Those  in  favor  of  such  changes 
were  heard  on  March  28,  while  op- 
ponents to  these  changes  appeared 
before  the  committee  on  April  4 

» .tC  evidence  against  removing 
color  restrictions  on  oleo  was  espec- 
ially   convincing.       Mrs.     Willard 


New  Milk  Control  Orders 

Issued  for  Four  Pennsylvania  Areas 


•T»HE  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
^  Commission  has  issued  new  orders 
for  certain  marketing  areas  in  the 
state.  These  orders  become  effective 
April  16.  In  effect,  they  will 
cause  little  change  from  prices 
presently  prevailing. 

The  areas  covered  by  the  orders 
are  Area  9,  Johnstown-Altoona; 
Area  10,  Central;  Area  14,  Lan- 
caster, and  Area  I  I ,  State- Wide. 

Certain  refinements  have  been 
made  in  each  of  the  orders  and,  in 
addition,  the  number  of  classes  of 
milk  has  been  increased  in  certain 
areas,  the  orders  now  providing  for 
six  classes  in  each  of  these  areas. 

The  bulk  of  the  milk,  however, 
will  continue  going  into  the  same 
classes  as  previously,  Class  I  in- 
cluding fluid  milk  and  fluid  cream. 
Class  II  is  principally  cream  used  in 
ice  cream,  ice  cream  mix  and  cottage 
cheese. 

Class  III  includes  milk  made  into 
butter,  except  butter  that  is  later 
utilized  in  ice  cream  manufacture. 
Class  IV  includes  milk  used  in  mak- 
ing chocolate,  candy  and  confections. 


Class  V  does  not  apply  to  these 
areas,  while  Class  VI  covers  milk 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese, 
except  cottage  cheese,  and  Class 
VII  IS  milk  used  in  making  evapo- 
rated, condensed  or  other  concentrat- 
ed milk  sold  in  hermitically  sealed 
cans. 

The  price  changes  have  been  main- 
ly minor  adjustments  that  will  have 
little  effect  and  are  mainly  in  the 
lower  classes.  However,  the  Class  I 
price  in  Zone  2  of  Area  10  was  in- 
creased by  $.05  per  hundredweight, 
making  the  price  uniform  through- 
out the  area.  Certain  other  ad- 
justnients  were  made  in  the  value 
of  skimmilk  used  for  certain  prod- 
ucts. 

The  orders  as  written  provide 
over-all  prices  recognizing  full  cost 
of  production.  They  further  recog- 
nize that  certain  wartime  controls 
are  in  effect  by  Federal  agencies  and 
the  orders  provide  that  the  minimum 
prices  payable  under  these  orders 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  maximum 
prices  specified  by  these  Federal 
agencies. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Vanderhoof  of  Honesdale  also  re- 
Po^ted  scientific  evidence  which 
deflated  the  nutritional  claims  of 
oleomargarine  proponents. 

Others  to  appear  at  this  hearing 
were  Mrs.  Frank  Walker  of  Mill- 
port,   who    asked    that    the    dairy 
industry  be  preserved  for  her  sons 
and  the  sons  of  other  farm  women 
when   they   come   back   home   from 
the  fighting  fronts.    J.  K.  Mahood 
gave     the    position     of     the    State 
Grange.      Ralph   L.   Culver  repre- 
sented  the  State  Council  of   Farm 
Organizations  and  Alan  D.  Miller 
of     the     Dairymen's     League     also 
testified. 

The  Erb  bill,   H-67I,  which  pro- 
vides  that   milk   dealers   shall   sup- 
ply daily  weight  slips  to  producers, 
has  been  amended  so  as  to  require 
that  milk  dealers  shall  provide  daily 
weight  slips  when  5 1  percent  or  more 
of  the  producers  shipping  to  a  plant 
request    that    this    be    done.      This 
has  passed  the  House  196  to  0  and 
will  next  come  up  before  the  Senate. 
A  bill  revising  the  soil  conserva- 
tion   policies    and    broadening    the 
base   for   participation   in   soil   con- 
servation  programs  has  passed    the 
second  reading  in  the  House  and  is 
being  held  over,  presumably  for  the 
consideration  of  new  amendments. 

Pasteur  Medal  Winners 

Seventeen    milkmen    will    receive 
Pasteur  medals  for  outstanding  hero- 
ism and  public  service,  according  to 
an     announcement     by     the    Milk 
Industry  Foundation.     These  milk- 
men are  to  be  found  from  Boston  to 
San    Francisco    and    each    one    has 
undergone   great   risk   to  save   per- 
sons   or    property    endangered    by 
catastrophe. 

Among  them  are  three  Phila- 
delphians;  Garfield  Van  Trump, 
Warren  Belay,  Jr.,  and  Robert 
Sargent,  all  of  Abbotts  Dairies, 
who  helped  rescue  six  persons  in  an 
early  morning  apartment  house  fire. 
They  saved  an  unconscious  man 
hanging  from  a  window;  a  mother  on 
a  ledge  threatening  to  throw  her  two 
small  children  to  the  street  and  an 
unconscious  grandmother  and  baby. 


Hybrid  Corn  Is  Popular 

Eighty-five  percent  of  New  Jer- 
sey's 194,000  acres  of  corn  will  be 
planted  to  hybrid  seed  in  1945. 
estimates  C.  G.  Garrison,  extension 
agronomist  at  Rutgers  University. 

He  states  that  New  Jersey  hy- 
brids No.  2  and  No.  4  rank  at  the  top 
in  results  in  that  state.  U.  S.  No.  13 
is  also  suitable  in  New  Jersey,  as 
are  hybrids  New  Jersey  No.  5  and 
Funk  G-135  for  silage  in  central  and 
southern  New  Jersey. 
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Vaccination  for  Bangs 
Extended  with  himitations 


EXPANDING  its  efforts  to  control 
and  eventually  eliminate  the 
dreaded  Bang  disease  of  cattle, 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  its  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  has  adopted  limit- 
ed vaccination  of  mature  cattle  in 
its  22-year-old  fight  against  the 
scourge. 

In  1944  Bang  disease  alone  cost 
the  State  and  Federal  governments 
nearly  $1,000,000  in  payments  for 
diseased  cattle  that  were  slaughtered. 
The  disease  remains  one  of  the 
major  hazards  to  the  cattle  in- 
dustry. It  causes  financial  losses  in 
infected  herds  by  reduced  milk  pro- 
duction, loss  of  calves,  and  decreased 
reproductive  efficiency.  No  single 
measure  or  treatment  for  control 
has  thus  far  proved  entirely  satis- 
factory, says  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Bishop,  director  of  the  Bureau. 

Of  the  four  plans  of  control  of  the 
disease  now  in  operation  in  Penn- 
sylvania, three  include  calfhood 
vaccination,  first  offered  nearly  four 
years  ago.  oucn  Irea linen i  or  calves 
in  infected  herds  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  forms  of  control,  according 
to  Dr.  Bishop. 

He  reports  the  success  attained 
with  calfhood  vaccination  has  stim- 
ulated demand  by  cattle  owners, 
especially  those  who  are  experiencing 
heavy  losses  from  Bang  disease,  for 
vaccination  of  mature  cattle  in 
infected  herds. 

"Unfortunately,"  he  added,  "at 
this  time  there  is  relatively  little 
reliable  information  on  the  vaccina- 
tion of  adult  cattle,  and  calves  over 
8  months  of  age.  While  available 
evidence  would  indicate  that  adult 
vaccination  may  have  a  place  in  the 
control  program  under  certain  con- 
ditions, more  information  is  needed 
before  widespread  use  of  this  new 
method  can  be  recommended." 

Vaccination  of  mature  cattle  a- 
gainst  Bang  disease  is  now  being 
conducted  under  Federal-State  sup- 
ervision in  42  Pennsylvania  "Plan 
B"  herds,  or  those  in  which  reactors 
are  retained  and  eliminated  gradual- 
ly as  they  become  unprofitable. 

Where  mature  cattle  are  vac- 
cinated, the  owner  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  certain  disadvantages  and 
losses,  Dr.  Bishop  says.  Some 
vaccinated  cattle  remain  positive  to 
blood  tests  over  relatively  long 
intervals,  and  a  considerable  per- 
centage fail  to  return  to  a  negative 
status.  No  vaccinated  cattle  may  be 
moved  from  a  farm  or  other  premise 
while  they  remain  positive,  and 
must  be  managed  the  same  as  cattle 


found  to  be  infected  from  other 
sources.  Vaccinated  cows  also  show 
an  immediate  loss  of  condition  and  a 
drop  in  milk  production  for  one  or 
two  weeks. 

Adult  vaccination  should  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  last  resort  to  tide 
over  difficult  situations  where  it 
has  been  impossible  to  control  and 
eliminate  the  disease  by  the  test 
and  slaughter  method.  It  may  also 
be  used  in  selected  herds  where 
gradual  elimination  is  being  prac- 
ticed, and  in  herds  where  active 
infection  is  spreading  rapidly  and 
calfhood  vaccination  is  being  prac- 
ticed. 

Under  no  circumstances,  Dr. 
Bishop  cautions,  should  herd  owners 
themselves  attempt  to  vaccinate 
calves  or  mature  cattle  for  Bang 
disease.  Special  permits  are  issued 
by  the  Department  in  accordance 
with  State  Law. 


Use  lO-BAX 
To  Sanitize 

•  MILK  PAILS 

•  MILK  CANS 

UTENSILS 

MILKING 

MACHINE 
PARTS 

•  SEPARATOR 

UNITS 
and  other. 
Dairy  Items 


BAX 

BACTERIA 
COUNTS 


% 


Lo-Bax  is 
especially 
made  for 
dairymen.  It  is  "a 
winner"  wherever 
milk  is  produced 
and  processed. 

Quicfr  Foc/f 
/Ubov#  Lo-ficDT 


"How  close  did  it  come  to  you?" 
asked  the  farmer,  driving  up  to  the 
tree  where  his  hired  man  had  taken 
shelter  from  an  electric  storm. 

"Well,"  stammered  the  man,  still 
agitated.  "I  don't  know,  but  my 
pipe  wasn't  lit  before." 


1.  Kills  germs  al- 
most instantly. 

2.  Dissolves  quick- 
ly in  hard  or  soft  water— hot  or  cold. 

3.  Makes  clear  solutions  for  rinsing 
or  immersing  dairy  utensils. 

4.  Contains  50%  available  chlorine. 

5.  Retains  its  full  strength. 

6.  Economical— one  bottle  (28-oz. 
size)  makes  1050  gallons  of  dairy 
rinse  solution  at  a  cost  of  1/7  of  a 


If  your  dealer  does  not  have  Lo-Bax,  writg  um 


THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS    Inc 

60   EAST   4?nd  STREET     •     NEW    YORK   17     N     Y 


ICE    CREAM 

is  a  part  of  America! 

Ice  Cream  first  made  its  appearance  on  the 
American  scene  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic.  One  occasion  was  in  1813,  when 
Dolly  Madison,  First  Lady  of  the  Land, 
served  strawberry  Ice  Cream  as  the  most 
unusual  event  of  a  formal  White  House 
dinner.  Today,  thanks  to  modern  production 
and  distribution  methods,  Ice  Cream  .  .  . 
** America's  Favorite  Dairy  Food"  ...  is  a 
part  of  our  regular  diet. 

The  production  of  Ice  Cream  increased 
from  1920  through  1942  a  little  over  200%, 
using  3,900,000,000  more  pounds  of  milk. 
It  will  continue  to  increase,  because  Ameri- 
cans have  learned  to  know  and  enjoy  the 
food  value  of  the  high  quality  milk  products 
in  Ice  Cream.  This  expanded  consumer  de- 
mand assures  a  continuing  market  offering 
a  fair  return  for  farm  milk. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    ASSOCIATION 
OF    ICE    CREAM    MANUFACTURERS 

Barr  Building  Washington  6,'  D.  C. 
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Tomorrow's  Dairy  Profits 

Set  by  Soundness  of  Today's  Breeding  Plans 


rVAiRYMEN     have     shown     definite 
JL-'progress  in  dairy  cattle  breeding 
during   the   past  several   years,    but 
there   is  still    a    long    way   to   go   in 
improving   our   dairy  stock,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of^the  Committee 
on     Production     Efficiency     of     the 
Northeastern       Dairy      Conference. 
Ihis    report    was    given    before    the 
Executive   Committee  of   the   Con- 
ference   late    in    March.       General 
meetings    were    not    held    this    year 
because  of  the  restrictions  on  war- 
time travel. 

The  basis  of  improved   breeding, 
says  the  committee  report,   is  con- 
tinuous  records  on  all   cows  in   the 
Ijerd.      Jt  is  stated  that  there  were 
339  active  dairy  herd  improvement 
associations  in  the    12  northeastern 
states  in  January,  1944,  the  number 
since  being  reduced   somewhat    be- 
causeof  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  su- 
pervisors. Evenso,  only  approximate- 
ly five  to  six  percent  of  the  cows  in 
the  region  were  on  test  last  year. 

Such  records  are  valuable  in 
determining  the  productive  ability  of 
each  cow.  It  also  definitely  classifies 
tne  ability  of  various  herd  sires  to 
transmit  production  to  their  off- 
spring. This,  of  course,  is  accom- 
plished through  comparisons  of  the 
production  of  the  daughters  of  each 
bull  with  the  production  of  their 
dams.  Only  with  complete  and 
regular  record  keeping  are  such 
comparisons  possible. 


to  27  percent  of  all  cows  in   dairy 
herds  are  culled  each  year.     Elimi- 
nating those  that  are  sold  for  dairy 
purposes,  it  means  that  actually  one 
out  ot  hve  IS  eliminated  because  of 
unprofitable  production.     The  com- 
mittee adds  that  "Since  the  cost  of 
raising   replacements   is   high,    it   is 
obvious  that  greater  longevity,  with 
more  lactations,  will  greatly  improve 
the  efficiency  m  milk  production." 

.u       -xw?"""'"^^    ^^^^^S'    further, 
that      When   outstanding  desirably 
proven     sires,     those     that     stamp 
themselves  as  definite  herd  improv- 
ers, are  located,  every  effort  should 
be   made    to   extend    their  service." 
It  adds  that  this  can  be  done  best 
through  artificial  insemination  and 
that  much  advancement  in  breeding 
has  come  about  in  recent  years  as  a 
result  of  this  work. 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 

Records  are  cited  from  New  Jersey 
studies  showing  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  734  pounds  of  milk  and 
^^.Z   pounds   of    butterfat    per   cow 
per    year    of    cows    resulting    from 
matings    by   artificial    insemination 
as    compared    with    the    production 
records  of  the  dams  of  these  cows. 
Ihese  were  results  based  upon    120 
daughter  and  dam  comparisons. 
This  is  the  Proof 

A  study  in  New  York  State 
showed  increases  of  219  pounds  of 
milk  and  23.6  pounds  of  butterfat. 
in  favor  of  the  daughters  resulting 
from  artificial  matings.  as  compared 
with  the  production  of  their  dams. 
tJoth  these  dams  and  daughters 
were  of  definitely  higher  productive 
capacities  than  those  cited  in  the 
New  Jersey  reports. 

The  committee  reports,  further, 
that  if  such  increases  can  be  obtained 
m  the  majority  of  artificial  breeding 
urtits  'it  will  have  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  producing  ability 
of  our  dairy  cattle." 


Be  Careful  After  4t00  P.M 


Production  Records  Needed 

Such   records   also  show   whether 
high  production  is  consistent  within 
a    family    of    cows    or    whether    a 
family    may    have    a    few    excellent 
producers   with   the   majority   com- 
monplace or  even  poor.     Such  in- 
formation    is     of     great     value     in 
building  up  a  herd  of  high  producers. 
The  presence  or  lack  of  another 
valuable  trait  of  dairy  cows  is  also 
revealed  through  such  records,  and 
that  is  the  longevity  of  the  cow.  or. 
stated  another  way,  whether  she  is 
a  good  cow  for  three  or  four  years  or 
whether  she  can  produce  year  after 
year    with    a    profitable   production 
life  of  perhaps  eight  or  ten  years, 
or  even  longer. 

A  cow  that  is  worth  keeping  for 
only  two  or  three  lactation  periods 
spends  almost  half  her  life  growing 
up.  It  is  quite  elementary  that  such 
a  cow  would  be  less  profitable  than 
one  who  will  produce  profitably  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  being  a  pro- 
ductive asset  to  her  owner  for  three- 
quarters  or  more  of  her  life. 

This    committee's    report    states 
that  DHIA  records  show  about  26 


De    careful     after    4:00    P.M.      A 
I->survey  of  farm  accidents  in  Lan- 

casf*»r   l^rtiinf-^r   oU^^.r^J    *.L_i    /■  c 

_w»...i^  ono»vt;vj  LUttL  oj  per- 
cent of  them  occurred  between  4  00 
and  7:30  P.M..  while  30  percent 
took  place  before  10:00  A.M. 

This  survey  was  made  by  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  4-H  club 
members,   under  the  supervision  of 
Wayne  B.  Rentschler,  vocational 
agriculture  instructor   at    the   West 
Lampeter     High     School,     who     is 
chairman  of  the  survey  committee. 
Others  on  the  committee  were  M. 
M.    Smith,    assistant    agricultural 
extension  agent,  and  Amos  Miller 
of  the  Rural  Youth  Group. 

The    total    number    of    accidents 
covered    by    the    reports    was    171. 
As  so  frequently   happens,   tractors 
led  the  list  of  accident  causes,  with 
36    occurring    in    connection    with 
handling    of    tractors,     nine    while 
being  cranked  and  ten  while  operat- 
ing the  tractor.     Operation  of  other 
farm  machines  resulted  in  24  differ- 
ent accidents,  while   18  occurred  in 
the  use  of  hand  tools  of  one  kind  or 
another.      Falls   were   the   cause   of 
35    accidents;     falling    objects    the 
cause  of  1  7,  while  animals  were  the 
cause  of   13.     Miscellanious  classifi- 
cations covered  2S  of  the  accidents. 
The    report   shows,    further,    that 
ten    of    the    accidents    resulted    in 
death,     threp     of     these     involving 
horses  and  one  an  attack  by  a  bull. 
Two    other    accidents    resulted    in 
permanent  injury. 

A  total  of  19.880  work  hours  were 
lost,  or  more  than  331  work  weeks 
of  60  hours  each.  The  cost  of 
medical  care  was  $4,014.50. 


Stated  m  another  way,  the  time 
lost  from  work  as  a  result  of  these 
accidents  was,  based  on  Lancaster 
County  farm  account  records,  suf- 
ficient to  produce  1. 129.600  pounds 
of  milk.  Or.  if  applied  to  poultry 
production,  it  would  have  been 
enough  to  produce  130.000  dozen 
eggs. 

A    report    from    the    New    Jersey 
extension  service  on  farm  accidents 
also   shows   that    tractors   lead    the 
list  in  causes  of  accidents,  more  than 
half   of   those   resulting   from   farm 
machinery   involving   tractors.      W. 
C.  Krueger,  extension  agricultural 
engineer     at      Rutgers     University, 
states   that   the  principal  causes  of 
tractor     injuries     are     overturning, 
falling    from    or    being    thrown    off 
tractor,  accidents  with  power  take- 
off shafts,  accidents  while  cranking, 
and  accidents  from  fire  and  fumes. 

Be  careful   after  4:00   P.M.      Be 
careful  all  the  time. 


The  bull  may  be  the  biggest  half 
of  the  herd,  and  he  might  find  this 
out  some  day  and  assert  his  author- 
ity.    Watch  him. 


Impatient  customer:  "Can't  you 
wait  on  me?  Two  pounds  of  liver. 
I'm  in  a  hurry." 

Butcher:  "Sorry,  ma'am,  but 
two  or  three  are  ahead  of  you. 
You  surely  don't  want  your  liver 
out  of  order." 

Oratory  is  the  art  of  making  deep 
sounds  from  the  chest  seem  like 
important  messages  from  the  brain. 


April,  1945 

Get  Prepared  Now  to  Sell 
Summer  Milk  Next  Winter 

The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station's  findings  that 
you  can  produce  summer-quality 
milk  in  winter  if  you  feed  cows 
plenty  of  good  hay  or  green  silage  is 
borne  out  by  research  of  the  U  S 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  New  Jersey  institution  has 
been  using  the  quality  milk  angle  in 
promoting  the  use  of  grass  silage. 
The  USDA  experiments  were  con- 
ducted with  No.  I  grade  alfalfa 
hay  and  other  high  quality  roughage 
rich  in  carotene  or  vitamin  A. 

Research  men  of  the  USDA  found 
that  when  cows  were  fed  roughage 
rich  in  vitamin  A.  the  winter  milk 
produced  by  their  cows  was  potent 
in  vitamin  A.  But  when  they  fed 
cows  U  S  No.  3  timothy  hay.  they 
found  the  vitamin  A  content  only 
one-half  to  two-thirds  that  of  the 
average  winter  milk  produced  in 
this  country.  Even  when  the  poor 
timothy  hay  was  supplemented  with 
enough  vitamin  A  in  the  form  of 
cod  liver  oil  to  maintain  the  cow's 
health  and  permit  her  to  bear  a 
normal  calf,  the  milk  was  still 
lacking  in  this  vital  substance. 
Calcium  and  digestible  protein  were 
also  lacking  in  milk  produced  by 
No.  3  timothy  hay-fed  cows. 

"All  this  should  prove  again  that 
it  will  pay  dairymen  both  in  cash 
and  reputation  to  produce  plenty 
of  high  quality  alfalfa  and  clover  this 
season  for  next  winter's  hay  and 
silage,"  Carl  B.  Bender,  professor 
of  dairy  husbandry  at  Rutgers 
University,  reminds  herd  owners. 

• 

Rural  Phone  Expansion 
In  Post  War  Plans 

One  post  war  development  now 
in  the  planning  stage  will  be  of 
interest  to  rural  people  everywhere, 
and  that  is  the  expansion  of  good 
telephone  service. 

An  interesting  demonstration  and 
talk,  describing  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  providing  more  and  better 
farm  telephone  service,  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Dia- 
mond State  Telephone  Company. 

We  are  informed  that  representa- 
tives of  these  two  telephone  com- 
panies will  be  available  to  put  on 
this  program  at  any  farm  meeting  in 
the  territory  served  by  either  com- 
pany. Arrangements  can  be  made 
by  calling  the  nearest  business  office 
of  the  telephone  company. 

The  present  program  is  purely 
educational  and  will  include  discus- 
sion periods.  It  is  impossible,  of 
course,  to  expand  telephone  service 
at  the  present  time  except  in  in- 
stances of  the  greatest  need. 

Now  tariffs  and  installation  ar- 
rangements recently  put  into  effect 
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will  make  telephone  service  available 
to  an  estimated  nine  out  of  ten  rural 
families  without  any  payment  of 
public  highway  construction  charges, 
it  is  believed. 

These  matters,  together  with  most 
recent  scientific  developments  that 
will  be  available  for  rural  telephone 
service  after  the  war,  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  dem- 
onstration. 


Kill  Corn  Borers  Now 
By  Plowing  Under  Trash 

Between  now  and  May  I  is  a 
critical  time  in  corn  borer  control. 
Every  bit  of  corn  stubble,  corn 
stalks  and  other  coarse  trash  which 
may  possibly  harbor  corn  borers 
should  be  plowed  under. 

A  clean  plowing-under  job  can  be 
simplified  by  attaching  a  wire  or 
heavy  chain  to  the  plow,  says  R.  J. 
McCall  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. A  heavy  wire  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length  has  been  found  most 
practical.  There  should  be  one  wire 
or  chain  for  each  plow  and,  in  case 
of  multiple  plows,  also  one  on  the 
axle  of  the  front  furrow  wheel. 

Be  careful  in  harrowing  following 
this  plowing  job.  so  that  none  of 
i.».e  ^uric«a  trash  is  urought  to  the 
surface. 


With  tears  in  her  eyes  his  wife 
exclaimed:  "I  know  you  don't 
love  me  you've  forgotten  my  birth- 
day!" 

"Darling."  he  said.  "I'm  more 
sorry  than  1  can  say.  but  it  is  really 
your  fault." 

"My  fault?"  she  exclaimed.  "How 
can  that  be?" 

He  took  her  hand  in  his.  "How 
can  I  remember  your  birthday,"  he 
asked,  "when  there  is  never  any- 
thing about  you  to  remind  me  that 
you  are  a  day  older  than  you  were  a 
year  ago?" 


"The  first  thing  I'm  gonna  do 
when  this  war  is  over,"  said  a 
soldier,  "is  bust  the  first  sergeant 
in  the  nose." 

"Oh,  no.  you  won't."  said  a  com- 
f'       "^^^  '■^  gonna  stand  in  line 
and    take  your   turn     just   like   the 
rest  of  us." 


Soapy  dishwater  often  leaves  a  greasy  film 
on  dairy  utensils  in  which  milk-spoiling  bac- 
teria can  hide.  Guard  against  soapy  film  by 
washing  utensils  with  Dumore,  a  soapless 
cleaner  made  especially  for  dairy  use.  Vigor- 
ously attacks  milk  fat  and  stubborn  dirt. 
Leaves  no  film  or  scale  even  in  hard  water. 
Rinses  quickly,  completely.  Economical  to 
use.  Safe  for  hands  as  well  as  utensils.  Ask 
your  Hauler  to  bring  you  a  supply. 


for  disinfeclina  utensils  use   DIVERSOL 


Up  to  $1.00  a  Bag 
or  $16.00  a  Ton 


Mix  your  own  fresh  ft-ed  as 
needed  for  cows,  hogs,  poul- 
try, with  a  sturdy,  eflfident 

MIXER 

Thoroughly  mixes  and 
blends  grains  and  supple- 
ments in  batches  from  7(M» 
lbs.  to  one  ton  in  only  ten 
minutes!  Two  sizes,  7(K> 
and  2«MK)  lbs.  Your  savings 
should  soon  pay  for  mixer. 
Write  TODAY  for  litera- 
ture and  low  prices. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  2142  Oulnty.lll. 


Attention  Please! 
All  25- Year  Members 

Help  us  in  preparing  our  record 
of  25-year  members.  You  can  do 
this  by  filling  in  the  blank  which 
follows. 

In  cases  of  family  memberships, 
where  the  name  in  which  the 
membership  is  carried  has  been 
changed  during  the  years,  we  have 
no  other  way  of  determining  the 
25-year  record,  except  as  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  supply  us  with 
the  names,  in  consecutive  order,  of 
persons  or  partnerships  under  which 
the  separate  memberships  were  car- 
ried during  the  25  years. 


We  have  been  active  members  and  have  sold  our  milJc  through 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association  and  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  continuously  since  March  1 ,  1 92 1 ,  or  before. 

In  my  own  name Q] 

In  my  father's  name,  then  my  own  name,  or  both     Q 

In  my  husband's  name,  then  my  own  name,  or  both  Q 

In  some  other  series  of  names  within  the  family     Q 

(full  explanation  of  which  is  attached) 

Signature  of  member 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Our  Seasonal  Production  Peaks 


The  4- Year  Record 

•yHE  chart  on  this  page  shows  what 
*  is  happening  to  milk  production 
this  spring  in  comparison  with  the 
past  three  years.  The  extremely 
early  season  in  1945  has  caused  a 
rise  in  production  to  occur  in  the 
latter  part  of  March  and  early  April, 
comparable  to  that  which  ordinarily 
occurs  the  latter  part  of  May, 

This  chart  is  based  on  weekly 
reports  of  the  USDA  relative  to  pro- 
duction per  day  per  dairy  of  5,000 
herds  supplying  milk  to  the  Phila- 
delphia market.  The  weekly  figure 
published  by  the  USDA  is  compared 
on  this  chart  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  corresponding  week  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  production  per 
day  per  dairy  of  these  herds  during 
the  week  ending  March  3 1  was  338 
pounds,  which  level  of  production 
was  not  reached  last  year  until  the 
third  week  in  May.  The  line  show- 
ing 1945  production  has  run  con- 
stantly above  1943  and  1944,  and 
most  of  the  time  has  exceeded  1942. 
Thus,  not  only  has  the  early  season 
caused  flush  production  to  occur 
much  earlier  than  usual,  but  the 
level  of  production  has  been  higher 
since  the  first  of  the  year  and  would 
have  been  higher  in  spite  of  the 
early  season. 

Peak     production     in     1944     was 
reached  the  first  week  in  June  and 


was  much  higher  than  in  1942  or 
1943.  The  peak,  however,  was  of 
short  duration  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  drop  in  production 
during  the  fall  of  1944  was  not 
severe,  as  is  shown  on  the  chart,  the 
seasonal  variation  of  the  milk  supply 
on  a  monthly  basis  was  not  as  wide 
in  1944  as  it  was  in  1943.  The 
extreme  shortage  which  occurred  in 
T'ctober  and  November  of  1943  was 
. /oided  in  1944.  The  extreme 
peak  of  production  in  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  early  June  in  1944. 
however,  severely  taxed  the  facilities 
for  handling  milk  in  this  area. 

The  abnormally  early  season  this 
year  adds  to  the  difficulties  of 
predicting  just  how  high  production 
will  go  or  just  how  long  the  duration 
of  the  flush  will  be.  Experience  to 
date,  however,  indicates  clearly  that 
the  problems  of  handling  the  supply 
during  the  next  few  weeks  will  be  at 
least  as  great  as  they  were  last  year. 

1945  Forecasts 

MEMBERS  of  Inter-State  supplying 
Philadelphia  and  secondary 
markets  expect  peaK.  production  tnis 
year  to  exceed  that  of  last  year  by 
about  seven  and  one-half  percent. 
In  March  Inter-State  mailed  a  letter 
to  a  representative  list  of  members 
well-scattered  over  Inter-State  ter- 
ritory. Four  questions  were  asked, 
as  follows:      How  many  cows  were 


Average  Daily  Delivery  Per  Dairy  —Philadelphia  (5,000  Herds) 

Based  on  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Corresponding 
Pounds  Weeks  in  1942.  1943,  1944  and  1945.  Pounds 

m 


you  milking  June  1,  1944?  How 
many  do  you  expect  to  be  milking 
June  1,  1945?  How  many  pounds 
of  milk  daily  were  you  delivering 
June  1,  1944?  How  many  do  you 
expect  to  be  delivering  June  1 .  1945? 

There  were  223  replies  indicating 
that  on  the  farms  from  which  replies 
were  received  the  average  herd  being 
milked  last  year  was  18.2  cows,  and 
that  the  average  would  be  19.0 
cows  this  year,  or  an  increase  of  4.4 
per  cent.  An  even  greater  increase 
in  production  is  expected,  the  aver- 
age production  being  443  pounds  per 
day  at  the  peak  last  year,  the  ex- 
pected peak  production  this  year 
being  476  pounds  per  day.  This  is 
an  increase  of  7.45  per  cent.  The 
smallest  increase  was  expected  in 
New  Jersey,  where  two  of  the  27 
members  reporting  had  discontinued 
shipping  milk,  and  the  largest  in- 
creases were  expected  in  Delaware 
and  Maryland. 

These  figures  are  consistent  with 
the  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent 
dealers  in  Philadelphia  and  nine 
other  neighboring  markets  by  W. 
P.  Sadler,  Federal  Market  Ad- 
ministrator for  Philadelphia  and 
Market  Agent  for  the  milk  conser- 
vation orders  in  the  ten  markets. 
Dealers  representing  75%  of  all  milk 
quotas  for  the  ten  areas  predicted  a 
7  percent  increase  in  supply  in 
March,  1945,  over  March,  1944,^ 
7.5  percent  increase  in  April  over 
April  last  year  and  a  5.3  percent 
increase  in  May  this  year  over  May 
last  year.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
flush  production  this  spring  not  only 
will  come  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual,  but  that  it  may  go  seven  or 
eight  per  cent  higher  than  last  year. 


Queen  Anne's  Consignment 

Some  of  the  best  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  herds  in  Maryland  will  be 
represented  at  the  consignment  sale 
which  will  be  held  at  Pioneer  Point 
Farms  near  Centerville,  Md.,  on 
May  5. 

The  Queen  Annes  Extension  Dairy 
Committee  is  sponsoring  the  sale, 
which  will  begin  at  1  :00  P.M.  Ex- 
hibition of  the  animals  will  start  at 
10:00  A.M..  and  lunch  will  be 
served  by  the  Homemakers'  4-H 
Park  Building  Fund  Committee. 


Don't  be  alarmed  if  your  little 
daughter  thinks  she  is  smarter 
than  you  are.    She  may  be  right. 


The  man  who  says  it  can't  be 
done  is  usually  interrupted  by 
•omeone  doing  it. 


April,  1945 

Leads  Nation  in  DHIA's 

Pennsylvania  now  leads  the  na- 
tion in  number  of  active  dairy  herd 
improvement  associations,  says  C. 
R.  Gearhart  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  dairy  and  extension  special- 
ist in  charge  of  this  work.  The 
Keystone  State  has  1  1 8  organiza- 
tions operating  and  several  new  as- 
sociations will  start  operation  as 
soon  as  testers  can  be  found  to 
supervise  this  work. 

DHIA  work  started  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1912  and  this  state  has 
been  among  the  leaders  constantly 
since  that  date. 

Urges  Production 
Of  Quality  Milk 

Producing  quality  milk  pays  divi- 
dends, and  high  quality  milk  can 
be  produced  if  dairymen  will  give 
careful  attention  to  the  fundament- 
als, says  I.  E.  Parkin,  dairy 
specialist,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. These  fundamentals  are:  man- 
agement, environment,  the  cows, 
methods  of  milking,  care  of  utensils, 
cooling  and  storing  of  the  milk. 

Management  is  by  far  the  out- 
stating  factor,  he  explains.  Proper 
management  means  the  cows  are 
housed  comfortably,  kept  in  good 
health,  properly  fed  with  roughage 
being  fed  after  milking,  and  keeping 
the  cows  clean,  clipping  them  3  or 
4  times  a  year. 

In  obtaining  the  quality  milk, 
managed  milking  procedures  should 
be  followed.  This  means  preparing 
the  cow  by  hot  water  massage,  use 
of  a  strip  cup,  then  a  short  wait, 
and  milking  with  clean  hands  and 
sterilized  utensils,  or  a  sterilized 
milking  machine.  Proper  machine 
stripping  will  eliminate  hand  strip- 
ping. 

The  steps  following  milking  are 
equally  important,  the  dairy  special- 
ist points  out.  This  means  washing 
dairy  utensils  immediately,  by  rins- 
ing, then  washing  with  proper 
brushes  in  an  alkaline-wetting  agent 
solution,  rinsing  with  hot  water, 
then  sterilizing  with  available  chlor- 
ine solution.  Each  cow  should  have 
its  milk,  on  completion  of  milking, 
run  through  a  sterilized  strainer 
into  a  clean,  sterilized  milk  can. 
Milk  should  be  immediately  cooled 
to  a  temp)erature  of  50  degrees  or 
lower. 

These  various  steps  may  sound 
detailed,  the  specialist  says,  but 
he  p>oints  out  that  each  dairyman 
must  remember  that  his  product  is  in 
competition  with  other  foods,  and 
the  quality  of  milk  must  be  good 
to  maintain  and  increase  the  market. 


Honor  20- Year  Employes 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Supplee-Wills-Jones 
Milk  Company  have  been  with  the 
company  twenty  years  or  more.  All 
such  employees  were  given  special 
recognition  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  Supplee  20- Year  Club  at  a 
dinner  meeting  on  April  4. 

The  company  reports  that  5 1  I 
men  and  women  are  eligible  for  this 
club.  Special  identifying  gold  but- 
tons were  supplied  all  men  who  were 
eligible  for  the  club,  while  women 
members  received  gold  and  diamond 
bar  pins. 

The  longest  period  of  service  was 
that  of  Joseph  Smith,  an  employe 
in  the  Camden  plant  who  is  now  in 
his  53rd  year  with  the  company. 
Seven  other  employes  have  been 
with  the  firm  more  than  45  years 
and  fifty  for  at  least  40  years  or 
more. 

Abbotts  Secretary  Dies 

Walter  L.  Moore,  secretary  of 
Abbotts  Dairies,  died  on  March  16. 
He  had  been  associated  with  the 
company  for  54  years,  his  first 
contacts  being  with  the  founder, 
George  Abbott  during  summer  va- 
cations while  attending  college. 

Mr.  Moore  was  a  Minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  very  active 
through  his  lifetime  in  Springfield 
Friends  Meeting. 


Wifey  (learning  to  drive):  "Hub- 
by, that  little  mirror  up  there  isn't 
set  right." 

Hubby:    "Isn't  it  darling?" 
Wifey:     "No,  I  can't  see  a  thing 
but  the  automobiles  in  back  of  us." 


Native:  "Do  you  find  this  a  good 
river  for  fish?" 

Fisherman:  "It  must  be.  I 
can't  persuade  any  to  come  out!  " 
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HORACE  F.  TEMPLE 

INCORPORATED 


Printers  &  Lithographers 


23S  E.  Gay  Street 
WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


MEMBERS 

Free  Advertisins 

Active  members  of  Inter-State 
may  place  **for  sale"  or  ''wanted*' 
advertisements  in  the  Review  wilk- 
oul  cost  to  them.  Ads  are  limited 
to  one-inch  space  and  are  published 
without  investigation  or  guarantee. 
Agents'  and  salesmen's  advertising 
not  accepted  in  this  department. 

Your  advertisement  should  reach 
us  by  the  10th  of  the  month. 


FOR  SALE:  Milk  wagon  in  A- 1  shape,  with 
can  rack  for  hauling  milk  and  movable 
extra  side  boards^  Mary  E.  Coffman, 
West  Grove.  Pa.    Phone:    3263. 


WANTED:  Three-bottom,  twelve-inch 
tractor  plow.  Charles  N.  Harris,  R.D.  I, 
Box  28,  Lincoln  University.  Pa. 

• 

Meeting  Calendar 

April  24— Tren/on  Inter-Stale  Milk  Market 
Committee— \9  W.  State  Street,  Trenton, 

N.J. 
May    2— Centerville    dinner    meeting— High 

School  Auditorium.  7:00  P.M. 
May      &—Altoona-Huntingdon      Inter-State 

Milk  Market   Com/ni«ee  -HoUidaysburg. 

Pa. 
May     \ 5— South    Jersey    Inter-State    Milk 

Market  Committee  -Woodbury.  N.  J. 


Dentist:  "Young  man,  what  kind 
of  a  filling  do  you  want  in  your 
tooth?" 

Boy;    "Chocolate." 


For  Winning  Pictures  in  the 

REVIEW  PICTURE  CONTEST 

An  opportunity  to  turn  your  really  good  snapshots  into  money. 

Prizes  •  •  • 

$5.00  if  picture  is  used  on  front  pa«6,  $1.00  if  used  on  inside  page. 

Open  to  •  •  • 

Members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  and  their  families. 

Requlremenls  •  •  • 

1.  Clear,  sharp  outlines,  attractive  background. 

2.  Farm  subject  that  will  interest  others  on  its  merits. 

3.  Description  of  Picture— l^/io?  What?  When?  Wherm? 

4.  Identification  of  sender. 

Mail  to  InUr-Statm  Milk  Produemr*  RmvUw,  401  N.  Broad  St..  PhUadolpMo  t.  Pa. 

(Unus«d  pictures  will  be  returned) 


MBCXr 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


A  New  Ice  Cream  **Racket'' 

So  hungry  for  ice  cream  are  crews 
of  submarines  and  destroyers  in  the 
Pacific  war  theater  that  they  fre- 
quently resort  to  a  form  of  black- 
mail to  obtain  this  most  popular  of 
all  foods,  according  to  Captain 
Stuart  H.  Ingersoll,  recently  ap- 
pointed commandant  of  midship- 
ment  at  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis. 

These  ships  frequently  pick  up 
pilots  and  crewmen  from  planes 
that  are  downed  in  the  sea  and, 
before  giving  up  the  rescued  men, 
they  demand  that  the  carrier  pay 
for  their  rescued  men  in  terms  of 
ice  cream,  sometimes  as  much  as 
twenty  gallons  for  each  man.  The 
top  price  was  thirty  gallons  for  a 
rescued  commanding  air  officer. 


Young  Dairy  Heifers 
Do  Better  In  Stable 

Young  dairy  heifers  do  not  thrive 
satisfactorily  on  pasture  alone  and. 
in  fact,  should  be  kept  in  the  barn 
where  it  is  cool,  says  C.  N.  Hall, 
dairy  SF>ecialist  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  This  advice  is  given 
at  the  start  of  the  pasture  season 
when  there  is  a  temptation  to  turn 
the  young  cattle  out  with  the  rest 
of  the  herd  to  simplify  the  herd 
management  problem. 

Hall  explains  that  the  digestive 
system  of  calves  from  6  to  1 2  months 
of  age  is  not  fully  developed.  Such 
calves  from  6  to  12  cannot  handle 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  bulk  in  the 
form  of  grass  to  furnish  necessary 
nutrients  for  growth  and  body 
development.  Instead,  they  should 
be  kept  in  the  barn  and  supplied 
with  plenty  of  hay  and  water,  along 
with  adequate  grain  to  insure  proper 
growth. 

Calves  10  to  12  months  of  age 
may  be  put  on  pasture  near  the 
barn  where  they  can  be  fed  grain 
once  a  day.  But,  they  will  require 
shade  and  ample  water.  If  pastures 
become  short  in  mid-summer,  ad- 
ditional hay  and  grain  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  up  satisfactory 
body  gains. 

When  heifers  are  turned  on  pas- 
ture, the  specialist  goes  on  to  state, 
they  should  be  fed  some  dry  hay. 
This  will  tend  to  slow  up  the 
digestive  processes  with  the  grasses, 
permitting  the  full  utilization  of 
their  food  value.  A  good-quality, 
leafy,  mixed  hay  is  best  for  heifers, 
and  if  fed  from  a  rack  there  will  be  a 
minimum  of  waste. 

The  importance  of  keeping  the 
heifers  growing  properly  lies  in  the 
fact.  Hall  says,  that  "all  other 
conditions  being  equal,  large  cows 
produce  more  milk  and  produce  it 
more  economically  than  small  cowa.** 


EVERY  farmer  with  a  head  on 
his  shoulders  puts  away 
some  dollars  for  lean  days  ahead, 
but  the  real  smart  farmer  makes 
these  dollars  work, 

"My  Dad  used  to  always  say: 
"Never  let  a  dollar  loaf!  Make  it 
earn  some  interest!* 

"That's  easy  now  because  we 
can  buy  War  Bonds  and  get  back 
at  maturity  four  dollars  for  every 
three  we  put  in. 

"Besides,  I  ^qx  a  kick  out  of 
buying  War  Bonds.  I  can't  get  my 
hands  on  any  Japs  or  Nazis,  but  I 
figure  I  can  help  one  of  our  boys 
do  the  job  for  me." 
*-  *    ♦ 

DICIDI  RIGHT  NOW  to  put  every  sin- 
gle spare  dollar  to  work  for  you  and 
for  your  country!  Buy  War  Bonds 
regularly  from  your  bank,  post  office, 
mail  carrier.  Production  Credit  As- 
sociation or  other  issuing  agent  in 
your  locality. 


WAR  BONDS  GIVE  YOU . . . 


1  A  part  In  maintaining 
the  best-equipped  Army 
and  Navy  in  the  world! 


Z  A  way  to  help  prevetic 
inflation ...  to  avoid  "run- 
away" prices  on  things 
you  have  to  buy. 

3  Generous  return  a  a  s 
every  $3  you  put  in  *'£*• 

bonds  brings  you  back  $4 
in  10  years. 

4  A  secure  future  for  your 
family,  and  improvements 
for  your  farm. 

5  The  safest  investment  of 
ail  .  .  .  safe  in  principal, 
safe  in  return,  safe  from 
fire,  from  loss,  from  theft! 


m^\M^ 


Never  give  a  dollar  a  day  off . . .  BUY  WAR  BONDS! 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  REVIEW 


Our  job  on  the  farm  front  is  to  produce  -and  keep  on 
producing— food  and  more  food  just  as  long  as  a  Nazi  or 
a  Jap  still  shows  any  desire  to  rule  this  world  by  force. 


